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THE NATIONAL RECORD OF THE VICTORIA CROSS. 


By MAJOR W. J. ELLIOTT 


ACTING MATE CHARLES DAVIS LUCAS. 


NE of the earliest of the operations of 
the Baltic Fleet after the declaration 
of war against Russia was the first 
bombardment of Bomarsund, the for- 
tress built by Russia to defend her 
Finnish possessions. Millions of money 
had been -spent on its batteries and 

barracks at the extreme promontory of the largest 
island of-the Alland group. When the British fleet 
appeared for the first time before its frowning case- 
mates, it was rapidly approaching completion. A few 
months more would have made it another Sebastopol in 
the Baltic. 

Admiral Sir Charles Napier having, in June 1854, 
determined to advance with the greater portion of his 
fleet towards Cronstadt for the purpose of reconnoitring 
the formidable series of fortresses that guard the 
approach to the Neva, on which is situated the Russian 
capital, left three vessels—the Hecla, the Odin, and the 
Valorous—to made an attack upon Bomarsund. On 
the 21st of June these ships, having taken up a posi- 
tion about a mile and a third from the forts, commenced 
to bombard them. Guns of the heaviest metal were 
used against the forts. Shot and shell and Congreve 
rockets were poured upon them from the ships in a 
continuous stream for seven hours. The boasted strength 
of the various forts, built with such care and skill, and 
at such an enormous expense, was found unable to 
withstand the tremendous force of the British missiles, 
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Very early in the action the Russian batteries outside 
the fortress were silenced; and when the order was given 
to cease firing, the storehouses of grain and other pro- 
visions were in flames, and a severe explosion in the 
principal fort had taken place. Had it been possible to 
have taken advantage of the result of the day’s action, 
Bomarsund would have surrendered, so demoralized 
were its defenders by the precision with which the 
ships’ fire was delivered, and by the damage done by the 
shot and shell. 

At such a distance, and owing to the fact that the 
three gallant vessels were out of range of many of the 
land batteries, the Russians were not able to do much 
by way of retaliation. They were, however, able to 
return the British fire with effect, and shot and shell 
repeatedly struck the ships. The /ecla had already done 
good service in the attack on the Hanjo forts and in the 
daring expedition to Eckness, when seven miles of a 
narrow tortuous river were successfully navigated, and 
three merchant ships were found, for whom the Hecla 
and Arrogant had been in search. One of these vessels 
was taken in tow by the Hecla from right under the guns 
of the enemy’s batteries, and successfully steamed away 
with. This gallant action obtained a special notice from 
Admiral Napier, who signalled, on the return of the two 
ships, ‘‘ Well done, Arrogant and Heela!”’ 

On board the Hecla as she opened fire before Bomar- 
sund was a young officer, Charles Davis Lucas. This 
was hig first experience of actual warfare. But his 
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coolness and intrepidity under fire had already at- 
tracted the attention of his superior officers, and he 
gave a signal instance of it during the bombardment of 
Bomarsund. He was on the deck of the Hecla, calmly 
yet promptly carrying out the duties of his position. 
The clouds of smoke from the guns rolled up over 
the ships, and hung like a pall; the rockets screamed 
through the air, and the enemy’s shot and shell whirred 
around. In the midst of all this, a shell from one of 
the Russian batteries fell upon the deck of the Heela. 
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that gallant young Lieutenant’s mind, and his intrepid 
deed was warmly acknowledged by all on board his 
vessel. His well-earned reward came to him rapidly. 
He was at once recommended for promotion, and his 
commission as Lieutenant was dated the day on which 
his bravery was so conspicuously manifested. He was 
gazetted a recipient of the Victoria Cross on the 24th of 
February 1857, as follows:—‘‘ For gallantry in throw- 
ing overboard a live shell from the Hecla, at the first 
attack on the batteries of Bomarsund, 21st June 1854.” 
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MR. LUCAS THROWING OVERBOARD THE RUSSIAN B8HELL. 


Its fuse rapidly burned down, and its explosion threatened 
instant death to many, and perhaps irremediable damage 
to the gallant ship. It rolled to the feet of Charles 
Davis Lucas, who, without a moment’s hesitation, lifted 
it in his arms, staggered with it to the side of the ship, 
and threw it overboard. Its nearly-spent fuse hissed 
harmlessly out as if sank beneath the waves. 

For a moment those who watched this action were 
astonished at the presence of mind and coolness that 
prompted it, No thought of self-preservation entered 


Captain Hall wrote to Sir Charles Napier in the fol- 
lowing flattering terms :—‘‘ With regard to Mr. Lucas 
I have the pleasure to report a remarkable instance of 
coolness and presence of mind in action, he having 
taken up and thrown overboard a live shell thrown on 
board the Hecla by the enemy, while the fuse was 
burning”; and Sir Charles Napier, when forwarding 
Captain Hall’s letter to the Lords of the Admiralty, 
remarked: ‘‘Their Lordships will observe in Captain 
Hall’s letter the great courage of Mr. C. D. Lucas in 
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taking up a live shell and throwing it overboard, and I 
trust their Lordships will mark their sense of it by 
promoting him.” 

Charles Davis Lucas entered the Navy on Ist July, 
1858. His promotions date as follows :—Lieutenant, 
21st June 1854; Commander, 19th February 1862; 
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Captain, 25th October 1867; Retired Captain, 1st 
October 1878; Retired Rear-Admiral, 1st June 1885. 

Admiral Lucas is in possession of the Baltic Medal. 
On his retirement from active service in 1878, he became 
a Captain and Hon. Major in the 1st Argyleshire High- 
land Volunteers, from which he retired in 1881. 


LIEUTENANT GEORGE DARE DOWELL AND CAPTAIN OF THE MAST GEORGE INGOUVILLE. 


Upon the opening of the Baltic in 1855, the fleet which 
had been compelled to return to England for the winter, 
was re-despatched to carry on the war on the northern 
and Finland shores of the Russian Empire. Rear- 
Admiral] R. 8. Dundas (not the commander of the Black 
Sea Fleet) had succeeded Admiral Sir Charles Napier, 
and for the second year’s operations he took with him 
a total fleet of eighty-two ships of war, including gun 
and mortar boats. The gallant frigate Arroyant was 


LIEUTENANT GEORGE DARE DOWELL 


again included in the list of fighting vessels, and very 
early began to give a good account of herself. 

The Russians had utilised the winter and spring 
months to the best advantage before the ice broke 
up and rendered navigation of the Baltic possible. 
The Aland islands were again taken possession of, and 
the fortresses of Viboy, Sveaborg, and Cronstadt were 
enlarged and strengthened. On these fortresses Russia 
expended a large amount of her resources. 

The Arrogant, the Ruby, and the Mayicienne, under 
the chief command of Captain Yelverton of the Arrogant, 


cruised up and down the Gulf of Finland. Within the 
sphere of the operations of these three vessels not a 
Russian ship or boat was able to show itself. The 
fortress of Fredericksham fell after an hour and a half’s 
cannonading ; and the little flotilla, increased by some 
mortar-boats, proceeded to attack Viboy, before which 
lay some Russian men-of-war and some gunboats. The 
hopes of the British crews were raised to the highest 
pitch at the thought of at last engaging some Russian 
vessels clear of stone walls. The English boats were, 
however, checked in their chase by a barrier placed. 
across the entrance to the Sound opposite Viborg; and 
at that moment a masked battery only a few hundred 
yards away, opened fire, and poured both round shot 
and yrape upon the attacking boats, while a body of rifle- 
men kept up a galling and relentless fire. This was 
promptly replied to by the guns of the Ituby and the 
boats of the Arrogant and Mayicienne, which were im 
tow of the former vessel. The Russian steamers and 
gunboats then came out and opened fire, and Captain 
Yelverton had no option, as he could not get his ship 
past the barrier, but to retire. 

While the action was going on, the second cutter of 
the Arrogant was struck by a shell which exploded her 
magazine of rockets and swamped her. Her ofiicer, 
Midshipman - Story, was killed, and the crew, some of 
whom were wounded, were thrown into the water. This 
was witnessed from the deck of the Huby by a young 
lieutenant of Royal Marine Artillery, George Dare 
Dowell, of the Magicienne. Seeing the sinking cutter 
and the crew struggling in the water, he instantly 
jumped into the gig of the Ruby and called for volun- 
teers to go to the assistance of the boat’s crew. His 
call was promptly responded to. Seizing the stroke oar, 
a few moments saw him on the scene of the disaster, 
where he was enabled to rescue every man. During 
this gallant action the Russians never ceased to pour a 
steady fire, and their bullets, as they fell like hail, 
splashed up the water all around; but they were un- 
heeded, and bravely did Lieutenant Dowell and his 
companions perform their self-imposed task. 

While the crew of the cutter were thus being rescued, 
the boat itself drifted slowly under the enemy's frown- 
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ing battery. George Ingouville, a captain of the mast 
on board the Arrogant, and who was in the boat at the 
time of its explosion, saw it thus likely to become the 
property of the Russians, who would only have been too 
proud to have obtained it as a trophy. Wounded as this 
gallant sailor was in the arm, he at once jumped over- 
board and swam after the drifting boat, determined that 
no part of a British man-of-war should be parted with 
without an effort. Slowly and painfully he made his 
way, while the fire of the Russian riflemen was redoubled. 
At last he succeeded in reaching the boat and, having 
seized her painter, dragged her away after him until he 
came up with the Ruby’s gig, by which the cutter was 
towed back to the Arrogant, and so saved. 


GEORGE INGOUVILLE TAKING OUT 


The heroism of such an exploit as that of Ingouville’s 
is not easily estimated, and it needs a very careful con- 
sideration of all the circumstances, in order to arrive at 
a thorough appreciation of the deed of daring which he 
accomplished. The despatch of Captain Yelverton, in 
which he spoke of the ‘‘cool and determined courage”’ 
of all who took part in the affair, is a proof of the admi- 
ration which was excited in the hearts of those who 
witnessed it. 

Lieutenant Dowell was gazetted a recipient of the 
Victoria Cross on the 24th of February 1857, as fol- 
lows :—‘‘ An explosion having occurred in one of the 
rocket-boats of the Arrogant during the attack on some 
forts near Viborg, Lieutenant Dowell (who was on board 
the Ruby gunboat while his own boat was receiving a 


supply of rockets) was the first to jump into the quarter- 
boat of the Ruby, and with three volunteers, himself 


‘pulling the stroke oar, proceeded instantly, under a 
’ heavy fire of grape and musketry, to the assistance of 


the cutter’s crew. The Russians endeavoured to prevent 
his object of saving the men and boat; but Lieutenant 
Dowell succeeded in taking up three of the boat’s crew, 
and placing them on board the Ruby, and on his 
returning to the spot was mainly instrumental in keep- 
ing afloat and bringing in the sinking cutter.” 

George Dare Dowell entered the Royal Marines on 
the 25th July 1848. His promotions date as follow :— 
Lieutenant, 6th October 1851; Captain, 22nd Septem- 
ber 1859; Major, 19th September 1861; and he retired 


OF DANGER THE SECOND CUTTER OF THE “ ARROGANT.” 


on the 12th May 1865. On the 24th May 1865, he 
became Adjutant of the 3rd Brigade of the Western 
Division of the Royal Artillery, and was made Brevet 
Lieutenant-Colonel on the 23rd April 1872. 

George Ingouville was gazetted to the decoration of 
the Victoria:Cross in the following terms ;—‘‘ On the 
18th July 1855, while the boats of the Arrogant were 
engaged with the enemy’s gunboats and batteries off 
Viborg, her second cutter was swamped by the blowing 
up of her magazine. Notwithstanding that he was 
wounded in the arm, and that the boat was under a 
heavy fire, Ingouville, without any order to do so, 
jumped overboard, caught hold of her painter, and 


saved her.” 
W. J. Ewvuiorr. 


CHRISTMAS EVE ON DETACHMENT. 


By J. PERCY GROVES, Late 27TH INNISKILLINGS. 


INE bitter cold evening in December 
1880, a detachment of H.M. 120th 
Foot, consisting of a subaltern, two 
sergeants, one bugler, and thirty-two 
rank and file, marched through the 
miserable village of Ballymacrazy, and 
—after tramping two long Irish miles 
across a bad field-road—arrived cold, hungry, and 
weary at the gates of Ballymacrazy Castle, the seat of 
Timothy O’Leary, D.L., and J.P. for the county of —— 
in the kingdom of Ireland. 

The Land League had turned Ireland upside down ; 
outrage followed outrage with alarming rapidity, and 
the proverbial strong arm of the law seemed to be 
paralysed. The Constabulary were unable to cope with 
the difficulty, and were, as a rule, unsuccessful in their 
attempts to apprehend the perpetrators of the dastardly 
crimes which were almost of daily occurrence. 

One morning—it was Thursday, the 28rd of Decem- 
ber—-the officer commanding the four-company detach- 
ment of the 120th at B , received an order to send a 
party to Ballymacrazy Castle; information having been 
laid that an attack on that mansion was contemplated 
by certain ‘‘ Moonlighters,” their object being to secure 
a collection of arms, ancient and modern, deposited in 
O’Leary’s ancestral home. 

Mr. O’Leary was an “ absentee landlord,” and “ econo- 
mised”’ at Brussels, i.e. he lived in that charming city 
at the rate of £5,000 per annum, his income being 
something under £3,000. He had been in the habit of 
spending a few weeks every year at Ballymacrazy, for 
the fishing and shooting; hut of late it had been pretty 
obvious to the ‘‘ Squire” that if he visited his castle he 
might get shot instead of the woodcock; so he wisely 
remained at his house in the “‘ Avenue Louise,” taking 
a fortnight’s sport with the wild boars in the Ardennes, 
by way of keeping his hand in. The castle was handed 
over to the care of a gamekeeper, and this worthy it was 
who had “laid the information.” 

Three hours after the receipt of the order the detach- 
ment paraded in heavy marching order, and proceeded 
by rail to Enniscockcrow. The subaltern in command 
was—myself, Lieutenant Angus Gordon McTavish. 

I must confess that my military career had not 
hitherto been brilliant. It was evident that I was not 
destined to become a Buonaparte, a Wellington, or 
a Garnet Wolseley. I honestly did my best, but some- 


how things always went wrong. If a company got 
“clubbed ”’ on parade, the commander generally turned 
out to be ‘‘ Mr. McTavish.” I could not even take my 
tour of duty as orderly officer, or my turn on guard, 
without something unusual and unpleasant occurring. 
Nathless, I managed to get on well enough with my 
brother officers, amongst whom I was known by the 
soubriquet of ‘‘ Auld Blunders.” The truth is cireum- 
stances over which I had no control forced me into Her 
Majesty’s service against my inclinations. 

I was unfitted for the life, preferring study to drill; 
Herodotus or Horace to Jomini or Hamley; the legal 
pages of Blackstone to the ‘‘ Soldier’s Pocket-Book ” ; 
and the serious pleasures of a science lecture to the 
merriment of a regimental mess. 

When I received the order to take command of the 
detachment destined to defend Ballymacrazy Castle, a 
feeling of despair came o’er me. I pictured myself 
arraigned before a general court-martial, charged with 
every blunder a subaltern could possibly be guilty of. 
And even were I successful in carrying out the duty - 
imposed upon me, it was more than probable that, 
should lives be lost in the attack on the castle, a verdict 
of wilful murder would be recorded against me by 
some panic-stricken, Land-League-ridden coroner’s jury. 
Shade of Porteous! what would become of me then ? 

Nor were my spirits raised by the svtto vuce remark 
of our acting adjutant, as I marched the detachment 
out of the barracks. 

‘‘Let us hope for the best,” quoth he; “but it will 
not surprise me if ‘Auld Blunders’ brings back the 
resident magistrate and the county inspector as pri- 
soners, and allows ‘ Captain Moonlight’ to decamp with 
the arms !”’ 

On arriving at Ballymacrazy Castle, I at once pro- 
ceeded to inspect the premises that I had been sent to 
defend. The castle, which was in a semi-ruinous con- 
dition, was a square-built edifice surrounded by a deep, 
broad moat. On the western side was a small court, 
opening on to a stone bridge which spanned the moat ; 
a pair of strong oaken gates shut off the court from the 
bridge, and these gates I took the liberty of loop-holing, 
so that I might have the entire length of the bridge 
under command. 

The principal entrance opened from the court into 
the hall, a spacious oak-panelled chamber, hung around 
with old-fashioned guns, swords, halberts, and pikes ; 
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and a few suits of chain and plate armour, rusty and 
inch-deep in dirt and dust. These ancient implements 
of warfare formed but an insignificant portion of the 
collection entrusted tomy charge; for beside them there 
was quite a small armoury of more effective weapons— 
rifles, breech-loading fowling-pieces, duck-guns, &c. 

The care-taker and his mother—a gruesome auld 
dawdie, who sat near the hall-fire smoking a filthy pipe, 
and swore horribly every time the door opened—were 
the only occupants of Ballymacrazy. The former came 
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‘* Arrah, wasn’t it mesilf that wint to Misther Burke! 
‘Sorr,’ says I, ‘may I have a word wid your honour?’ 
‘You may, Mike,’ says he, ‘for ye’re an honest fellow, 
an’ it’s your mother ought to be proud ay ye.’ So thin, 
Meejor, I jest spakes out, and [——” 

“ Exactly,” I interrupted; ‘‘ you told the magistrate 
that it was not safe to have all these weapons in the 
house without a proper guard.” 

‘‘ Be the powers, Meejor! thim ’s my vary words.” 

‘* Well, O'Toole,” I continued, ‘‘ be good enough to go 


‘“ ATTENTION!” SHOUTED THE SERGEANT 


out to meet us when we arrived. He was a tall, broad- 
shouldered fellow, with a villainous cast of countenance, 
and a servile, fawning manner. 

‘Your sarvint, Meejor,” said he, bestowing upon me 
brevet-rank; ‘‘my name’s O’Toole—Michael O’Toole, 
Sorr.”’ 

‘‘ Are you the care-taker ?’’ I asked. 

“T’m that same, Meejor; care-taker and game- 
keeper.” 

‘You know the reason we are here, I suppose ?” 


with the sergeant and four of my men, and bring every 
weapon you have on the premises into the hall here.” 

The gamekeeper obeyed my order with alacrity, and 
in a quarter of an hour returned with several fire-arms 
and two cases of cartridges. 

‘Where shall we put them, Sir?” asked the ser- 
geant. 

‘In these oak chests, Sergeant Jones,” replied I, 
pointing to three enormous carved chests standing 
against the wall. 
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The guns and rifles were placed in one chest, together 
with the most serviceable of the old-fashioned weapons 
hanging on the wainscoting; the cartridges were put 
in a second. Then I pulled several long nails out of 
the walls, and fastened down the lids of the two chests 
securely, driving the nails well home. | 

‘‘Bedad, Sorr!”’ exclaimed O’Toole, who had viewed 
my operations with ill-concealed disgust; ‘‘ the Squire 
won't be best pleased at ye’re knockin’ nails into his 
furniture in that fashion ! ” 

‘T’ll take all responsibility,” I replied, curtly. 

‘Well, it’s as your honour plases; but it’s more ’n 
I’d do.” 

The chests were then carried to a room at the very 
top of the house. That job over, I searched the Castle 
from garret to cellar, and thoroughly satisfied myself 
not only that there was nobody concealed on the pre- 
mises, but also that there was no means of entering the 
place save by crossing the bridge; there had been an- 
other entrance, but it was now blocked up, and the 
bridge leading to it was in ruins. My men bivouacked 
in the hall, and I took up my quarters ina small partly- 
furnished room adjoining. 

% * * % * % 

The night passed quietly, and morning broke cold, 
dull, and cheerless. The men spent their time, when 
not on guard, exploring the castle, and fishing in the 
stagnant waters of the moat. Nota soul came near the 
place all day. 

At sunset the gates were closed, the men mustered, 
and all was made safe and secure; then I retired to my 
room, and, taking up a pocket edition of Homer which 
Thad brought with me, gave myself up to enjoyment 
and repose. 

Utterly oblivious of all sublunary affairs, I sat before 
a blazing peat fire, reading aloud, as was my usual 
habit when alone. 

“Avrap ézet mupyov te xai dvopav téev dptAoy, 
«OTN TaTTYHVaAT’ emi Texel, TOY 8 évoncev 
Axdpevov mpdcGe moAt a 

“Millia murtha! what’s he talkin’ about? He’s 
dramin’ of his colleen, bedad!” 

Disturbed by these exclamations I looked up, and 
saw the burly form of the gamekeeper standing in 
the doorway. | 
“Good evenin’, Sorr,” said he, dropping his voice. 
‘I’ve been knockin’ at the door these ten minutes, 
and not bein’ able to make ye hear, I made bould to 
come in,” 

“What is it, O'Toole?” I asked, closing my book 
With a sigh. 

“AY it plase your honour, it’s Christmas Ave; and 
I've made so free as to brew a bowl of punch for the 
men, and my neighbour, Norah Doolan, has made 
thin a poy, Sorr—a poy as big as the praste’s car. 


‘For,’ says we, ‘the poor bhoys have come to defind 
the masther’s house, an’ shure we’ll do our best to 
make thim happy and continted.’” 

“You're very good,” I replied; ‘‘ but we must take 
care not to make my men too happy, O’Toole. I must 
see that the punch be not too strong, and that there 
is not too much of it.” 

‘‘An’ there’s a bottle of the Squire’s best claret for 
your honour’s own use,” continued O'Toole, placing a 
bottle on the table. , 

‘‘ Really, this is most kind and thoughtful of you, 
my good man,” I rejoined, with an inward resolution 
never to judge anyone by their looks again; ‘ most 
thoughtful ! ” 

‘Not at all, at all, Meejor! Don’t mintion it; it’s 
a raal plisure to sarve a gintleman loike yoursilf. 
An’ now, Sorr,”’ continued he, after a pause, “ wid 
your honour’s permission I'll go down to the Doolans 
to ate my Christmas supper.” 

‘You are quite at liberty to do so, O’Toole. 
evening.” . 

‘‘Good evenin’ to your honour,” rejoined the game- 
keeper, with a low bow; and he quitted the room, 
and in a few minutes I heard him cross the bridge. 

Putting down my Homer, I walked into the hall to 
give the necessary orders about the punch. I found 
my ‘‘charge of foot” collected round a small table, 
upon which stood a huge crock of steaming punch, 
and a noble pie, such as might have graced a king's 
board. 

‘“‘ Attention!” shouted the sergeant, when I entered 
the hall. 

The men sprang up; but one unhappy individual, 
in his haste, overturned the table, and, with an awe- 
some crash, the pie broke into fragments on the floor, 
and the punch ran all over the place. 

A perfect shower of invectives were heaped upon the 
luckless wight who was the unwilling cause of the 
catastrophe; for one second my men forgot the pre- 
sence of their officer, and the uproar was deafening. 

‘‘ Silence! silence!!’’ roared the sergeant. ‘* Are 
you all gone mad? Attention!” . 

The din was stayed as if by magic, though more 
than one of the disappointed soldiers looked threaten- 
ingly at the destroyer of their inward hopes. 

‘‘T am very sorry, my lads,” I began, “that your 
supper s 

‘Beg your pardon, Sir,” interrupted Sergeant Jones, 
“but may I have a word with you?” 

We stepped aside, and the sergeant said: ‘I’m not 
sorry that this has happened, Mr. McTavish.” 

‘But why, Sergeant Jones ?” 

‘“‘ Because, Sir, I greatly mistrust that gamekeeping 
chap, and I’d almost swear the punch was drugged. I 
tasted a drop, and it had a very quecr twang. And 
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look you, Sir, this place smells like a ’orsepital, now 
the stuff’s spilt.” 

“True,” I exclaimed, sniffing the air, ‘‘it does indeed. 
Shade of Ovid! what an escape we’ve had; we might 
have all been poisoned.” 

Having some knowledge of drugs, I returned to my 
room, and uncorked the bottle of claret O’Toole had left 
me. The cork was quite a new one, and on tasting the 
wine—which, by the way, was common “ vin ordinaire ” 
—I detected the presence of some strong narcotic. 

‘You re quite right, Jones,” I said, ‘‘ this wine has 
certainly been tampered with, and the punch too. 
Have the mess cleared up at once, and swill the floor 
well with water.” 

Sergeant Jones and I then held a council of war, 
and after a little discussion I decided to go out and 
endeavour to pick up some intelligence of our expected 
assailants: Sergeant Jones tried very hard to dissuade 
me from taking this step. : 

“You really oughtn’t to leave the castle, Sir,” he 
remonstrated. ‘‘ You can do no good, and if anything 
goes wrong while you’re absent, you ‘ll be broke, Sir, 
as sure as eggs. We’re strong enough to hold this 
place against all the Fenians in Ireland, and there’s 
no manner of use your goin’ on such a foo— on such 
an errand.” 

But I had made up my mind to carry out my inten- 
tion, and turned a deaf ear to the sergeant’s expostu- 
lations, though I had an uncomfortable feeling that he 
was quite right. 

‘We must alter the countersign, Sergeant Jones,” 
said I. ‘‘I suppose you gave it to O’Toole before he 
went out?” 

‘“T did, Mr. McTavish.” 

‘Then let me think of another word—something 
out of the common. Ha! capital!” I continued, my 
thoughts reverting to the Iliad. ‘‘ ‘ Andromache!’ 
We couldn’t have a better word than that.” 

Ann who, Mr. McTavish ?” exclaimed the sergeant. 

‘** Andromache,’” I replied, speaking very slowly. 
‘T will write it down for you.” 

“T think you’d better, Sir,” said old Jones, drily. 

“Now, Sergeant Jones,” I went on, as I buckled on 
my sword, ‘‘I will see the sentry myself, give him the 
countersien, and also special instructions. Who is on 
the bridge ?” 

‘‘ Patrick Keown, Sir; he has just been posted.” 

“Then come along, Jones; the sooner I am off the 
better.” 

We left the room, and crossed the bridge, at the head 
of. which a sentry was posted. 

‘Now, Keown,” said I, “listen to me.”’ 

‘‘Yis, Sorr,” replied the sentry, a north of Ireland 
man. 

‘You’re to keep a sharp look-out, and on no account 
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allow anybody to pass your post unless they can give 
the countersign. Do you understand ?” 

“Shure I do, Sorr; thim’s the orders the sergeant 
give me when I was posted.”’ 

‘““Hxactly, my lad; but the word has been changed 
from ‘ Victoria’ to ‘ Andromache.’ ”’ 

*Yis, Sorr.”’ 

‘“‘Say the new word to me.” 

‘‘ Shure, I couldn’t, Sorr, av I was to be shot.” 

‘** An—drom’a—che,’”’ I repeated. 

“Vary well, Sorr.” 

‘“* But say it, man.” 

“‘ Dromedary,” stammered Keown, making a shot at 
the word. 

“No, no! have you no ear for sound, my good 
fellow? Now listen. ‘An—drom’a—che.’ ” 

“ Andrumiky.” 

‘‘That’s better! Now remember, you must not allow 
anyone to pass unless he can give that word: should 
anyone attempt to do so—no matter who it is—call the 
guard at once.” 

And I started offon my errand without saying another 
word. 

* * x # # * 

The night was dark, but in the distance glimmered a 
light ; and in that direction I shaped my course. I had 
formed no definite plan of action, but trusted to the 
“fickle goddess” to aid me in picking up such informa- 
tion as would enable me to outwit that “ ramagiechan,” 
Michael O’Toole, and his confederates. 

As I groped my way along, now floundering over a 
heap of stones, now bumping myself against a tree, I 
fully realised the foolhardiness of my undertaking, and 
heartily wished that I had taken the old sergeant’s well- 
meant advice; but obstinacy and pride forbade my 
return at once to the castle. 

I must have walked about half a mile, when suddenly 
I pitched forward .and rolled headlong down a steep 
incline. My head struck against some hard substance, 
and my senses fled. On regaining consciousness I 
found myself lying huddled up close to a huge boulder, 
Taking a fusee-case from my pocket, I struck a light, 
and by its uncertain glimmer saw that I had fallen into 
a deepish hollow, the sides of which were covered with 
stones and stunted bush. My sword was broken, my 
clothes torn, and my head and limbs sorely bruised. 

I staggered to my feet, but, feeling giddy and confused, 
sat down and tried to collect my scattered wits. After 
a while I managed to scramble up to the top of the 
hollow, when I again caught sight of the light, towards 
which I had been making my way before my fall. I 
crawled towards it on my hands and knees, and pre- 
sently found myself under the window of a better sort 
of cabin. The window was closed by a shutter, through 
the chinks of which the light shone. The sound of 
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men’s voices within induced me to play the eaves- 
dropper, especially as I was convinced that I could 
detect the fawning tones of the gamekeeper. Nor was 
I mistaken. 

‘“‘Bedad,” exclaimed a rough voice; ‘’tis Mike 
O’Toole has done the thrick nately! we’ll jest walk 
into the house, and carry off the arms i 

“You'll have to break open the chests,’’ put in 
O’Toole. 

“We'll secure the soldier’s rifles first, Mike,’ said 
another member of the rascally gang. ‘‘ Pon me sowl,” 
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[had heard quite enough; in an hour’s time these 
scoundrels would be at the castle, hoping to find my 
men in a helpless condition: but they should meet with 
a reception they little dreamt of. 

Fortune had indeed favoured me! here was a glorious 
opportunity for me to win the praise of my superiors. 
I had a grand chance of capturing the rebels, with- 
out firing a shot; I would catch them in their own 
trap. With redoubled care I retraced my steps, guided 
by the light which I had ordered to be hung at the 
bridge end. 
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“][ LITERALLY STALKED THE SENTINEL.” 


he continued, with a hoarse laugh, ‘but it was a foine 
idea of ould Cantillon’s! Mike O’Toole asks for a guard 
'o protect his master’s property; then he quietly sends 
the lot, officer and all, to slape, and we walk in as cool 
4 possible, and take possession of the Squire’s guns, 
and the soldiers’ arms and accoutrements, as well ! "Twill 
be a foine haul, bedad !”’ 

“When's the job to be done?” inquired O’Toole. 

“T tould Patsey to be at the cross-roads at nine 
o'clock; it’s now ten minutes after eight.” 

VOL. IV. 


As I went along I matured my plans. 

I would let the villains remain in ignorance of their 
failure to drug us; I would even withdraw the sentry on 
the bridge. Our assailants would boldly cross the moat ; 
but, once they were in the courtyard, I flattered myself 
they should stop there—durante placito. | 

One thing I had to be careful of, and that was to 
endeavour to approach the sentry, and prevent him 
challenging me too loudly, in case any of O’Toole’s 
confederates should be lurking about. It was about 
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seven when I left, and I had heard the rebel say that 
it was now ten minutes past eight, so Keown would still 
be on sentry. 

As soon as J got close up to the bridge, I dropped on 
my hands and knees, and literally stalked the sentinel. 

“Keown,” I whispered, ‘‘don’t challenge! not a 
word ! ” 

“Ts that yoursilf, Misther McTavish ?” replied 
Keown, peering through the darkness. 

‘Yes, let me pass.” 

‘You must be plased to give the counthersign, Sorr, 
or I must alarm the guard. You can spake it in a 
whisper, Sorr; but spake it you must!” 

‘“‘The countersign!”’ I ejaculated. ‘‘ By St. Andrew, 
I have forgotten it!” 

It was too true. The stunning blow which I had 
received, and the excitement I had undergone, had 
driven the word out of my head. 

‘Tt 1s all right, Keown; never mind the countersign, 
let me pass.” 

“What!” cried the sentry, ‘“‘let you pass widout 
givin’ the word? D’ye think I want to be shot ? Shure 
it can’t be yoursilf, at all!” 

“Yes, yes! it’s all right, I tell you. Ihave met with 
a bad accident, and what with one thing and another, 
the countersign has slipped my memory.” 

‘‘ Bathershin!” retorted Keown, ‘‘you’re not going 
to humbug me wid that sort of blarney. Out wid the 
word, or, by the pig of St. Pathrick, I'll call the 
guard !” 

Here was a dilemma! the more I tried to remember 
the wretched word, the less recollection I had of it. 

“Fortune has deserted me at the very moment of 
success,” | murmured half aloud. ‘The chance of dis- 
tinguishing myself is lost, for I cannot think of the 
word; and if this honest blockhead alarms the guard, 
it is a pocket Virgil to a penny pamphlet the rebels will 
discover that their attempt to drug us has failed, and 
the attack will not take place—and then, adieu to my 
hopes !”’ 

‘Come, now,” said the sentry impatiently, “out wid 
that word ! I aren't goin’ to stand at the charge all 
night.” 

‘You will be relieved in a quarter of an hour, Keown. 
Will you remain quiet until the relief comes?” I said, 
knowing that the corporal of the relief would not hesitate 
to obey my orders, countersign or no countersign. 

“I took me ordhers from yoursilf—that is, from 
Lieutenant McTavish, for may I be shot av I knows av 
your yoursilf or somebody else; thim ordhers were not 
to let a sowl by widout the word, and to call the guard 
av they didn’t know it.” 

‘‘T tell you that I am Mr. McTavish, Keown; but 
the countersign I have unhappily forgotten.” 

‘Well, you’re the image of yoursilf, that I own,” 
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replied Keown; ‘ but, shure, Ould Nick takes quare 
shapes at toimes, an’ I must do my duty, whether 
you’re yoursilf or not.” 

‘Come, Patrick Keown, stop this nonsense, and let 
me by,” said I impatiently, trying to pass him, for 
every moment was precious. 

“Tare an’ ages!” cried he, presenting his bayonet 
at my stomach ; “ would you thry and force me post ? 
Gu : 

‘“‘ Hush, my good fellow,” I implored; “ you’ll ruin 
all!” 

‘‘Thin why the blazes don't you give the counter- 
sign? Av you were yoursilf, wouldn’t you know the 
botherin’ word you invinted ?” 

“You stupid fellow! who do you take me for?” 

“Shure I can’t say for sartin. Maybe you’re ould 
‘Rory of the Hills’ himself?” 

‘Now look you here, Keown,” I said quietly. “I 
tell you that I have—absurd though it may seem to 
you—forgotten the countersign. But to prove to you 
that I am your officer, Lieutenant McTavish, I will 
answer any question connected with the regiment that 
you like to ask me. If Iam able to do that, you can 
no longer doubt me; because if I were an impostor, 
or enemy in disguise, I should not be able to give 
you a correct reply. On the other hand, if I were a 
supernatural being, as you pretend to think, I should 
be able to give you the countersign without any 
difficulty.” 

‘Well, there’s rayson in that, shure enough,” said 
Keown, ‘‘an’ I'll take you at your word. Now, Sorr, 
av you're yoursilf, jest plase to till me what the 
officers call you—whin they’re humbuggin’, I mane.” 

“‘Confound your impudence! ”’ 

“Av you don't till me this minute, shure, I'll not 
walt another! ” 

“** Qld Blunders!’ ” I groaned, reluctantly. 

“Spake up, I don’t hear you!”’ 

***Qld Blunders,’ you impertinent rascal ! ” 

‘* Pass, ‘Ould Blundhers’! all’s well!” said the 
sentry, bringing his rifle to the shoulder. ‘An’ I 
humbly beg your honour’s pardon for kaping you so 
long in the cowld.” 

There was no time to be lost, so I rushed across the 
bridge, and entered the hall. A few words explained 
all, and, in great glee, old Sergeant Jones entered into 
my plans. 

A corporal was sent to bring in Patrick Keown, and 
the men were got under arms. The gates, shutting off 
the bridge from the courtyard, were closed, but in- 
securely fastened, so that it would not require any great 
effort to force them open. Behind each gate were 
placed two men, with orders to remain concealed until 
the rebels were well within the courtyard, and then 
slam the gates to and secure them with a ponderous 
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iron bar which was there for the purpose. That done, 
we should surround the rascals, and make prisoners of 
them without difficulty. 

Hardly had I disposed my force when we heard the 
measured tramp of a body of men marching up the 
road. The sound came nearer and nearer, until 
the party halted at the bridge. 

‘‘There is not even a sentry,” said a voice, which I 
thought I recognised as that of the leader of the rebels. 
‘“‘Come along, they must be all asleep. A pretty sort 
of guard!” 

My heart beat rapidly as I motioned to my men to 
close up. For once a martial ardour inflamed my 
breast. Now for success! ‘' A McTavish! a McTavish ! 
Seid suas! Far eil air son Angus!” Such was the 
war-cry that trembled on my lips, though I was prudent 
enough not to utter it aloud, as my kilted forefathers 
have done on many a stricken field. 

The intruders crossed the bridge, and forced open 
the gates. My gallant fellows sprang up and banged 
them to. 

‘‘Surrender in the Queen’s name!’’ I cried, seizing 
the man nearest me. 

‘‘ Who on earth are you ?” shouted he, bursting into 
a fit of laughter. 

‘Lieutenant McTavish, of Her Majesty’s 120th,” I 
replied, taken aback at his coolness. 

‘And I am Sub-Inspector Burke, of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary. Egad! I thought you were all asleep.” 

Mutual explanations took place. Fortunately the 
patrol had approached the Castle from another direction 
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A Samor’s Crassicatitry.—‘‘ Ah! I thought we should 
come it at last,” said Ben. ‘Young eyes are soon 
dazzled by female beauty, and then away their hearts 
are whirled into the eddies and races between the Silly 
and Cribdish of love; and then they founder among 
the Syringes, who will not so much as throw them a 
coil of their long hair to hold on by, to keep them from 
sinking.” ‘‘Well done, Ben!” exclaimed the Lieutenant, 
after indulging in a hearty laugh. ‘‘ Why, you are quite 
poetical. Pray where did you learn anything of Scylla 
and Charybdis?” ‘Why, Mr. Hamilton,” answered 
the veteran, with solemnity, “‘ the counsel of grey hairs 
is not to be despised; and respecting them there places, 
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to that in which the conspirators’ cabin lay; there was 
just the bare chance that the latter might not have 
taken alarm. 

Somewhat crestfallen, we again took up position, and 
the gates were unbarred. After all, would Dame For- 
tune prove kind? Yes, her fickle mood was over, and 
she once more smiled upon us. 

In less than half an hour we heard footsteps, and 
several men gathered on the bridge. Everything was 
still as death—we scarcely breathed. Confident of the 
success of their plot, the Moonlighters rushed across 
the bridge and burst open the gates. With a ringing 
cheer we charged them with fixed bayonets, and drove 
them into a corner. It was all over in two minutes. 
Completely demoralised by the surprise, they threw 
down their arms and surrendered at discretion. There 
were three-and-twenty of them, including O’Toole. 

Next morning the Sub-inspector marched the pri- 
soners to Enniscockcrow Gaol. They were tried at the 
spring assizes, convicted, and sentenced to various 
terms of penal servitude. 

I got a good deal of kudos over the affair; indeed, 
it proved the turning-point in my career. I am now 
Adjutant of the hundred Alas! the dear old num- 
ber has disappeared from the Army List. My old 
corps has lost its individuality, and is now known as 
the 2nd Battalion of the Cottonshire and Wessex 
Regiment—a title that pleases nobody, save, I pre- 
sume, the ingenious, esprit de corps-destroying gentleman 
who invented if. 
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our parson—it was when I was a boy in the old Billy- 
roughan up the Mediterranean—our parson used to 
compare the temptations of the world to the whirlwind 
of Messina, and that way; and he tould us the rocks on 
each side were the Silly and Cribdish of the ancients. 
And then he used to spin a long yarn about love and 
women, whom he declared were like the beautiful 
Syringes that floated on the green sea like a cork, but 
which I takes to be mermaids! And they sung ‘Tom 
Tough’ and ‘Poor Tom Bowline,’ and other such-like 
songs, with so much sweetness that they ’ticed men to 
destruction.” 
R. O’Byrne. 
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THE ORIGIN, RISE, AND PROGRESS OF THE SLAV, SERB, AND SLAVONIC RACKS. 


By Rev. ANTON TIEN, PuD., M.R.A.S., &c. 


more HE; origin of the Slavonic races is some- 
what obscure, but by tracing history to 
its earliest sources we find from Zo- 
roaster, Pliny, Herodotus, and others, 
that they were settlers in Europe from 
very remote times. 

Josephus, in his Antiquities, Book I., 
Chap. VI., thus writes.about the sons of Noah :— 

‘‘ Japhet had seven sons. They inhabited so, that, 
beginning at the mountains Taurus and Amanus, they 
proceeded along Asia as far as the river Tanais, and 
along Europe to Cadiz; and settling themselves on the 
lands they ighted upon, which none had inhabited before, 
they called the nations by their own names. For Gomer 
founded those whom the Greeks now called Galatians 
(Gauls), but were then called Gomerites. Magog founded 
those that from him were named Muagogites, but who are 
by the Greeks called Scythians. Now as to Javan and 
Madai, the sons of Japhet; from Madai came the Ma- 
deans, which are called Medes by the Greeks; but from 
Javan, Ionia and all the Grecians are derived.” 

Zoroaster says: ‘‘ When Egypt, India, China, and 
Assyria were but colonies, Persia was a kingdom known 
under the name of Iram, probably from Aram, the 
grandson of Noah.” 

This appellation is retained in the word Irak, the 
Eastern name !for Persia at the present day. At the 
time of the Deluge, Iram extended to Mount Ararat, 
where the Ark rested, Media was then joined to Persia, 
and, as we have seen from Josephus, derived its name 
from Madai, the third son of Japhet; it was soon 
peopled by many attracted there by the great fertility 
of the land. 

The religion and laws of both Medes and Persians 
were identical, and the sovereign’s word unalterable. 
This we find from Old Testament history : ‘‘ Write ye 
also for the Jews, as it liketh you, in the king’s name, 
and seal it with the king’s ring: for the writing which 
is written in the king’s name, and sealed with the 
king’s ring, may no man reverse.” —Esther viii. 8. 

Riches were not greatly cared for by the Medes, and 
commerce was neglected. These people had a singular 
custom in concluding alliances. The hands of the con- 
tracting parties were firmly tied together with string, 
and the fingers sucked by them until the blood burst 
forth from the effort of suction. Physical strength 

was greatly esteemed, and annually the king sent 


presents to those of his subjects who had the largest 
number of sons. Polygamy was obligatory, and five 
wives the prescribed number. Their education con- 
sisted of three points, to ride well, to draw the bow, 
and to respect truth. Their drese much resembled that 
of the Persians at the present day. 

This outline gives us a glimpse of the ancestors of the 
Slavs. 

In the year 2895 B.c., in the time of Abraham, a 
large portion of Asia was conquered by the Scythians, 
and remained subject to them about five hundred years ; 
they were skilful in the use of the bow, and were 
greatly dreaded because of their cruelty and rapacity. 
(Herodotus, 1. 106.) 

Dr. Smith, in his Dictionary of the Bible, thus writes : 
‘It 3s sufficient to state that the Scythians of Ezekiel’s 
age—the Scythians of Herodotus—were, in all proba- 
bility, a Japhetic race. In identifying Magog with the 
Scythians, however, we must not be understood as using 
the latter term in a strictly ethnographical sense, but 
as a general expression for the tribes living north of the 
Caucasus.” 

The original Secythians came from the centre of 
Caucasus, and spread over Syria and Media; from a 
combination of these words their name was derived— 
Syro-Media, Scythians. 

In the northern parts of Syria they were called 
‘“Got,” and themselves assumed the name: hence 
“Goth,” afterwards altered by the Greeks to Sgoth, 
Sgith, and Skit; for, to soften the rude, hard pronun- 
ciation of the gutteral G, it was frequently changed into 
the soft sibilant 8. : 

The Scythians were a hardy and powerful race, ex- 
posed to great privations; they in time found the 
natural productions of the earth and the chase insuffi- 
cient for their maintenance. Then they adopted bri- 
gandage, attacked and conquered their neighbours, and 
acquired high reputation as warriors. In the seventh 
century Bc. they were a great and formidable power in 
Asia, and had established colonies in Europe ; their 
chief strongholds being the mountains about the Cau- 
casus and the adjacent plains. 

Targitalis speaks of the Scythian power in Europe a 
thousand years before the expedition of Darius. In the 
year 1395 B.c. Ninus, the great and warlike King of 
Assyria, successor of Nimrod and husband of Semiramus, 
fought against the Scythians and conquered them, esta- 
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blishing the kingdom of Assyria in the territories where 
the Scythians had for centuries been dominant. 

Homer speaks of these Scythians long before the 
tribes, subsequently so called, were established in the 
Greek colonies of Asia Minor. 

We learn from Ezekiel xxxvili. 2 and xxxix. 1-6, that 
Gog was Prince of Magog, that is the land of Gog; and 
that after he had been smitten by the Lord, he was to 
come up from the north to the mountains of Israel. 

The ‘‘ north parts”’ so frequently mentioned in this 
prophecy must probably refer to the neighbourhood of 
the Caucasus, and although the great conquest of 
Ninus destroyed large numbers of these people, a “‘sixth 
part’ (Kzekiel xxxix. 2) remained, and was absorbed in 
the course of years by the colonies they had themselves 


are probably under the dispensation marked out as that 
of the Sixth Vialin Rey. xvi. 12. Mohammedan tradition 
says that “the third sign of the approaching end 
of the world will be the capture of Constantinople, and 
while the spoil is being divided Antichrist will appear,” 

The Euphrates is being dried up, the Ottoman Empire 
shrinks and totters ; let us read and study carefully the 
“signs of the times” in correspondence with the pro- 
phecies and revelations of old. 

The Turks of the present day are scarcely the pure 
Arab race, but still they are distinctly the sons of 
Ismael of whom it was promised: ‘ And also of the son 
of the bondwoman will I make a nation because he is 
thy seed.”—Genesis xxi. 13; and in the 18th verse 
of the same chapter, “I will make him a great nation.” 
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brought from Media and established in Europe. We 
gather from Holy Writ that this remnant will come up 
upon the mountains of Israel; and that war, fire, and 
the sword, will devastate the land. 

‘‘ And shall go out to deceive the nations which are in 
the four quarters of the earth, Gog and Magog to gather 
them together to battle; the number of whom is as the 
sand of the sea.’’—Rev. xx. 8. 

It is certainly suggestive and deeply interesting at 
the present time to trace the Slavs to this partly 
Scythian origin; for, as in all creeds there is a domi- 
nant idea of a great battle in which “ Magog,” or Anti- 
christ, will be concerned, preceding the end of the 
present dispensation. So, from a careful study of 
Prophecy, we learn that the time is short, that now we 


Again: ‘‘And as for Ishmael, I have heard thee: 
Behold I have blessed him, and will make him fruitful, 
and will multiply him exceedingly.” —Genesis xvi. 20. 

The old traditions of the Eastern Churches say that 
“Magog” is the territory now occupied by the Slavo- 
nians, and that the origin of the word Caucasus was 
485 Kawa hddif, “the mountain of Kaaf”; these 
words meaning Gog and Magog. They further agree in 
believing that from small beginnings in Central and 
Western Europe will culminate the mighty battle before 
the end of the world, and that all the kingdoms of Europe 
will, by degrees, be involuntarily drawn into the contest 
in which Russia will take a leading part. 

The “ little horn”? spoken of by Daniel they consider 
to refer to Russia. It is also remarkable that this is the 
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432nd year from the conquest of Constantinople by 
Mahomet II.; and Islam tradition teaches their domina- 
tion shall last about 400 years, after which their power 
will decline, and they be driven out of Constantinople. 
One breach in the old wall round Stamboul has never 
been repaired, for through this, they believe, they will 
escape when the city is retaken by the Christians. 

We learn from Diodorus that the ancient Scythian 
nation was governed by mighty and illustrious Sove- 
reigns who, at different times, conducted expeditions to 
colonize the lands they had conquered. 

In the year 1455 3B.c. a large number of Medes 
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The large tract of country situated between the Don, 
the Sea of Azof, the Black Sea, Mount Carpathian, the 
Dniester, the Baltic, and the Vistula, received the name 
of European Sarmatia. In the course of time the 
Scythians who remained became incorporated with the 
Sarmante or Sarmatians and assumed their name, 
losing their distinctive style and character. 

Different branches of the Sarmatians received various 
designations, as the Laxes, or Laches, the Jazyks, 
Basiliens, Alins, Yapygiens, and others. 

The Cossacks are also a branch of the Sarmatians. 
They came with the Huns, from the lands around the 
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and Assyrians were conducted by a Scythian Sovereign 
and settled on the shores of the river Don; from 
their country, Syro-Media, they were called Syrmates 
and Sarmantes. Others followed in later years, and, 
444 years before Christ, Herodotus mentions Sarmante 
settlements in Europe. Pliny speaks of their having 
penetrated to the Baltic and over the plains of the 
Caucasus. Dacia, Moldavia, and Wallachia were 
peopled by them. 

About 380 s.c. these people had become stronger than 
the Scythians, their former rulers; they made war upon 
them and deprived the Scythians of nearly all their 
possessions in Europe. 


Volga, in the year 376 a.v., and established themselves 
in Lithuania. Ellac, son of Attila, King of the Huns, 
was their first king; after his death they took posses- 
sion of Tauride (the Crimea), and the districts between 
the Dnieper and the Don. They also became masters 
of the Trachomtes, in the peninsula of Tauride, where 
they established the town of Tauros on Cape Parthenion. 
This is now a monastery dedicated to St. George. The 
Sarmatians worshipped Diana. 

Ovid tells us that the famous temple dedicated to 
this goddess was a majestic edifice ornamented with a 
grand peristile; in it was a golden statue, presented by 
Orestes. The altar of white marble was stained with 
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the blood of human sacrifices; Greeks, who fell under 
the knife of a sacred virgin. Iphigenia, Princess of 
Mycene, was priestess of this temple about 1206 B.c. 
After the death of Mithridates, the Sarmante Jazyks 
advanced westwards, and in the years 69 and 70 large 
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these settlers, and the Sarmates armed their slaves, and 
together fought and opposed them. 

In the course of time the captives multiplied and 
became far more powerful than their Sarmatian captors, 
whom they succeeded in expelling from the peninsula.* 
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numbers of them joined the armies of the Emperor 
Vespatian. | 

During the first three centuries of the Christian Era, 
the Sarmante Jazyks, who were warlike, and lived more 
by brigandage than agriculture, captured, in the east, a 
large number of prisoners, whom they brought to the 
peninsula of the Balkan. The Goths made war upon 


Constantine the Great fought with them, and re-esta- 
blished the Sarmatians in the peninsula, giving them a 
king chosen by themselves, named Zizais. The slaves 
fled to the mountainous parts of the country, and 
others, desiring to escape from the cruelties of the 
Roman soldiers, were dispersed along the shores of 


* 334 years B.C. 
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the Danube. Many settled north of the Carpathian 
mountains, and some in the district of Croatia. 

One branch of the Caucasus was then known as 
‘‘ Babia hora,’’ pronounced by the Greeks, ‘‘ Vagi varia.” 
Baba, in the Semitic language, meaning “gate.” The 
Emperor Constantine Porphyry, to distinguish these 
slaves and their descendants from the original Sar- 
mates, called the former Croates, the Serbes, of whom 
we shall speak later, being designated ‘“‘ White Croates.”’ 

At this time Ermanric, King of the Ostrogoths, was 
striving to enlarge his dominions. His justice and 
kind treatment soon won the hearts of the settlers, who 
gladly submitted to him, and they quickly converted 
their warlike implements into others suited for tillage 
and agriculture. 

In the year 875 the Huns again invaded Europe, 
and, under Balamir, an intrepid prince and warrior, 
fought against and conquered Ermanric. His Slav sub- 
jects could not long bear the yoke of Attila, King of 
the Huns, and dispersed, some northwards to the 
Baltic, others towards Dalmatia. To effect this they 
availed themselves of the absence of Attila, who had 
marched through Germany to conquer Gaul with 
600,000 men. The Illyrian captives escaped in large 
numbers to their own country, of which tradition had 
handed down a loving remembrance through the hun- 
dred years which had elapsed since their ancestors 
were captured. 

The Slavs who settled near the Baltic were called 
Estes. They found there people called Vénédians, 
Lettes or Livonians, and also some of the original 
Scythians or Goths. They joined themselves to the 
Livonians and the Herulians, and adopted their lan- 
guage. In the lapse of years they became divided into 
five principal. branches, all of ‘‘ Slav ” origin-—the Lithu- 
anians, Prussians, Samogetians, Courons, and Lettes or 
Livonians. Thus, all these people are of one great 
stock, all descendants from the slaves captured by the 
Sarmatian Jazyks, who retained the distinctive title 
Slav, and spread over the different countries of central 
and western Europe. For a long time they remained 
idolaters, but, after the conversion of the Saxons, Char- 
lemagne, who preached the gospel sword in hand, made 
war upon the settlers round the rivers Drave and Save. 
During six years his son, Pepin, commanded the army, 
and, in the year 1796, conquered the States and united 
them with the Empire. He compelled the conquered 
tribes to accept Christianity. 

In 1079, Vladislave, King of Hungary, retook the 
province, established an ecclesiastical government, and 
founded the duchy of Sirmium. 

The Livonians believed that baptism was merely a 
badge of vassalage, and, after having been compelled by 
treaty with Christians to accept baptism, they plunged 
into a river to wash off the traces of the ‘ defilement,”’ 

VOL. IV. 


and relapsed into idolatry. Notwithstanding these un- 
favourable beginnings, in the vear 1200, Albert, a canon 
of Bremin, was nominated Bishop of Livonia, and 
founded a town near the little river Riga. Pope Inno- 
cent III. gave a dispensation relieving from the Crusades 
all who would go against the infidels in Livonia. In 
1207 they formed a home in the town of Wenden; but 
the war continued about three hundred years, and an 
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order of knighthood was established bearing the name 
of the ‘‘ Sword-bearers.”’ 

In 1561 the King of Poland, Sigismond Augustus, 
Hereditary Grand-Duke of Lithuania, became by treaty 
Sovereign of Livonia and Grand-Master of the Order, 
embraced Lutheranism, and was nominated Duke of 
Courland. 

We will now revert to ancient times, and trace the 
origin and course of the Slavonians and Russians. In 
the year 2895 3.c. the Scythians, before mentioned, 
conquered Asia; and about 1,450 years n.c. colonized 
different parts of Asia and Europe. We have already 
traced the course of the Sarmatians, colonies from 
Media and Assyria. A second primary branch left 
Assyria shortly afterwards, and were conducted by the 
Scythians to the shores of the Black Sea between 
Pontus and Paphlagonia; these settlers were called by 
the Greeks ‘“‘ Anétes.” In the year 1219 3.c. Teutamus, 
predecessor of Sardanapaulus, was King of Assyria ; 
he sent help to Priam, King of Troy, who was assailed 
by Agamemnon. 

The Medes and Persians acknowledged the sovereignty 
of Teutamus, and sent him 10,000 Ethiopians, as many 
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Susians, with 200 chariots, under the command of 
Memnon, who, after committing much ravage amongst 
the Greeks, fell in an ambuscade surrounded by Thes- 
salians. | 

The Assyrian kings had taken captive many Israelites 
during the wars, especially from Samaria. ‘These were 
scattered through the different cities of Media and 
Assyria, and some accompanied the settlers on the 
Black Sea and joined their compatriots, the Anetes, 
under Teutamus at the siege of Troy. The origin of 
the name Anete or Enéte seems to be ‘ celebrated,” 
“praiseworthy.” It came from “Slavny,” a word of 
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years, spread along the shores of the Adriatic. They 
left traces of their sojourn in Thrace in the towns they 
founded, Anticum and Enatum. The larger number, 
however, established themselves on the shores of the 
Danube and continued there 1,900 years; whilst some 
settled in Italy. Much trade in amber was carried on 
along the shores of the Adriatic and Pannonia. Corsairs 
infested the Adriatic, and often attacked the merchants, 
gaining possession of the amber. So great were their 
ravages that at last the Anétes left Istria and Dalmatia 
and rejoined their brethren in Central Europe and 
along the Noricum Alps, taking the names Noricians, 
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Sanscrit origin; and even at the present day a great 
correspondence can be traced between the Sanscrit and 
the various Slavonic dialects, although we must always 
allow for the different modes of pronouncing the same 
word. Thus from Anéte came Henétes, Venétes, Vindes, 
Vendes. Cornelius Nepos writes of the inhabitants of 
Paphlagonia and the city of Komna being ‘ Venétes, 
who are the same people as the Henétes in Italy ’’—the 
letter ‘‘a”’ in these words being the Sarmate character- 
istic and the letter ‘‘t”’ the Slavonic. 

Leaving Paphlagonia, many of the Anétes in 1219 B.c. 
journeyed westward to Thrace, and, after twenty-six 


Carinthians, and Julians. Their territory comprised 
the districts round the river Inn to Mount Celius and 
where Vienna now stands, along the shores of the Drave, 
Styria, and Carintha. Carniola they called Kraina, 
from a Slavonic word meaning “‘ frontier.” 

Carinthia was governed by Slavonic princes, one of 
whom, named Valaclius, was of a kind and generous 
disposition ; he showed great kindness to the fugitive 
Bulgarians who had escaped from a terrible massacre. 
In one night 10,000 of these unfortunates were massa- 
cred by the Bavarians under orders of Dagobert IL., 
King of Franconia, in 712. It was about the seventh 
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century that the inhabitants became Christians, and 
even to the present day, in the language of the peasants, 
clear traces can be found of the Slavonic origin of the 
people. 

In the first century a.p. a Slavonic Prince, named 
Slavian, left his settlement on the Danube, and with 
some of his people crossed the Carpathian mountains 
and travelled northwards to Lake Musian, where he 
founded a city which was called Slaviansk Romain, or 
Novgorod : there he founded a Republic. 

Pannonia was then an Imperial province, and it was 
presented by the Emperor Justinian to the Longbeards 
or Lombards, whose King, Alboin, having resolved to 
conquer Italy, ceded his former territory to the Avares, 
who barbarously imagining they had a right over the 
people as well as the land, treated them with every con- 
ceivable cruelty. These inhabitants were Slavonians 
who, unable to bear the tyrannical yoke of their oppres- 
sors, emigrated northwards, and passing the Carpathians 
and the Danube, arrived on the borders of the Vistula 
in the year 568. Continuing their northward journey, 
many settled about Novgorod (New Town); one colony 
passing to Kuovia, and peopling it about the year 866. 

A chief of Novgorod who had lost his four sons in 
battle, desiring an heir, sent to his youngest daughter, 
wife of Russe Varague, a Prince of Scandinavia, and 
offered the principality of Novgorod to one of her sons. 
Of these, who were three in number, two died shortly, 
and the third, Rurik, assumed the reins of government 
over all the Slavonic district in that part, which, from 
this prince was called Bussia; but the Scandinavian 
language was used at the Court and by the magistrates. 
Rorik’s grandson, Sviatoslave, the son of Olga, a Slavo- 
nian, introduced the Slavonic language; but the name 
Russia was retained in honour of the reigning family. 
The ducal residence was then transferred to Kiovia, 
which became the chief town of Russia. About this 
time Christianity was introduced into Russia, Olga, 
the Queen or Duchess, having been baptized at Con- 
stantinople. Christians were then regarded as a sect of 
the Jews, and the new creed was not favourably re- 
ceived. Idolatry was gross, and many gods were 
worshipped ; the mythology being similar to that of the 
Greeks, but not identical with it. Constantine, himself, 


- 8tood godfather to Olga, who was then about seventy 


years of age. She could not persuade her son to adopt 
the new creed, but it was generally accepted about thirty 
Years later (988) under the Grand Duke Vladimir. 

There is yet another important family in Central 
Europe, namely, the Serbes. These people are spoken 
Of by Pliny, and appear to be of later origin than the 
Slavs or Slavonians, as Tacitus does not mention them 
&mongst the Germanic nations. 

In an ancient map of the conquests of the Ptolemies, 


\he Serbes are marked as settlers in parts of Germany 
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and in Boicia; also in Croatia, and probably in some 
parts of Franconia. At that time, the end of the third 
and beginning of the fourth century a.p. Franconia or 
German France was abandoned by the Franks, who 
founded their Empire in Gaul ; it extended over Austria, 


‘Bavaria, Thuringia, Styria, the Rhine lands, &c. &c. 


In the fourth century the Serbes, inhabitants of the 
Asiatic borders of the Don and the Meotide (Sea of 
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Azof) passed from that district to the Oder and the 
Elbe. They established themselves in Croatia, Bohemia, 
and Silestria, and entered Boicia and Moravia. Later 
on they made settlements in Lusace and Saxony, whilst 
probably the lake Sorbetz in Schwarzbourg derived its 
name from them. The Serbes had their own princes, 
but were tributary to the Emperor of Franconia. Some 
of them, to please their Sovereign, joined the Western 
Church and became Christians (Catholics). They esta- 
blished three kingdoms in Europe: that of Bohemia 
about 680 a.p.; ten years later, Serbia, south of the 
Danube, where a monarchical government was adopted 
and industry greatly encouraged. These were called the 
‘* Red Serbes.” 

The third kingdom was in the mountain districts 
called, in their language, Chro-pawa, ‘‘ uneven’; hence 
designated by the Emperor Constantine, Chrobatia— 
Croatia. These Serbes, in the year 965, took the name 
of Polonais after their baptism, ‘‘ Polony” meaning 
‘“‘ sprinkled” ; for they received baptism with the rites 
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of the Western Church, and had water sprinkled on 
their heads, instead of the Eastern ceremonial of im- 
mersion. Hence was derived the word Poland. 

The Red Serbes established themselves along the river 
Drino towards Bosnia, Albania, and Montenegro, as far 
as Durazzo. Zachluen was one of their chief towns and 
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the Serbes, and, at the present day, may be traced in 
the word “‘sermenga,” a long robe worn by the men. 
Christianity seems to have been introduced into 
Bohemia between the years 901 and 910, under King 
Borzywoi, who was baptised by the Archbishop Cyril 
at Velogrod. Boleslave I. opposed Christianity, but his 
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this was re-established later by a colony of Serbes from 
the Vistula, commanded by Michel Wusewicz, who be- 
came the first Zupan of Servia. 

From this point, a history of the Serbes was written 
by Diocléas, a Slav priest ; and Alfred the Great of 
England speaks of them in his history under the generic 
name Sermendes, which appellation still lingers amongst 


son, Boleslave II., who succeeded him in 967, greatly 
encouraged the new faith, which was embraced by his 
brother-in-law, Duke Mieczslave, who had married the 
King’s sister, Dombrowka. <A son of Mieczslave and 
Dombrowka was crowned King of Poland, under the 
style of Boleslave I., and with the sanction of Otho HL 
To the title of King of Poland, Boleslave added “ King 
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of the Goths,’ in right of some descendants of the 
Ostrogoths. Mieczslave compelled his subjects to be 
baptised, destroyed their idols, abolished their sacred 
festivals, and prohibited sacrifices, so that his son 
Boleslave had but small difficulty in making Poland a 
Christian kingdom. This prince sent Archbishop Ad- 
albert to preach the gospel in Prussia, and he remained 
some time in Dantzig. Boleslave also gained posses- 
sion of Pomerania, where he introduced Christianity. 
Moravia had accepted Christianity before this time 
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from the preaching of Cyril about 858. Methodius was 
then sent from Rome, and translated from Greek to Slavo- 
nian the books required for Church use. The Moravians 
did not retain the Roman Catholic faith intact, but, 
omitting many of her dogmas, formed themselves into 
a distinct Church. Then arose the Vaudois, the Al- 
bigenses, the Waldenses, and others, who suffered so 
cruelly in later years from the Romish Church. 
Constantine, Prince of Ostrag, first printed the Bible 
in Slavonian. It was defective, and has never been 
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much used; but, in the year 1663, the Grand Duke 
Alexis Michalovitsch, father of Peter the Great, had the 
translation revised. The work was continued under 
the Empress Elizabeth, and finished in the year 1762 
in the reign of the Empress Catherine. 

All the various branches of the Sarmatian and Slavo- 
nian races having been thus proved to have one common 
origin, viz. Median and Assyrian, we must expect to 
find similarity of language. 

The Persian tongue was used in Media, as also in 
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India, but the most ancient forms of the language were 
Zend Avesta and the Sanscrit, which have an affinity 
with each other. 

Strabon, a Median, born in Cappadocia, has left 
precious fragments of the mother tongue which clearly 
prove the source of the Slavonic dialects. 

At the time of the birth of Mahomet the two primary 
languages of Persia were the Déri and the Pahlavi, but 
these were subsequent to the exodus of the Slavonians 
from Media. The Sanscrit probably was an offshoot of 
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the Zend Avesta, as are also the Greek, Latin, and 
Gothic dialects. It was the principal language in use 
amongst the Hindoos, so that in India we still find 
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words similar to the Slavonic. Various dialects arose 
in the different colonies, and these became more or less 
combined with the dialects of conquering or neighbour- 
ing tribes; so that the primitive language was nearly 
obliterated. Still, in carefully tracing the national idiom 
of each branch, its identity is proved. The Sarmatian 
branch comprehends the Bohemians, the Poles, the 
Serbes in the centre of the Danubian States, the 
Vendes, the Styrians, and others. 

The Slavonian language is adopted in the liturgy and 
spoken by the Slavs, the Russians, Moravians, Illyrians, 
Dalmatians, Croates, Bosnians, and Servians. 

From the year 1237 to 1783 the Tartars held the 
province of Tauride, and cruelly did they oppress the 
inhabitants. 

It was about 1260 that the wars between the Mongo- 
lian tribes and the Turks resulted in the cession to 
Ertogroul, the leader of the Seljukians, of the moun- 
tainous district of Bithynia and Phrygia. 

His son Othman was born in the year 1258 (657 of 
the Hegira), and succeeded his father in 1800. He 
reigned for twenty-six years, and established the Otto- 
man Empire. Othman was contemporary with Rudolph 
of Hapsburg, father of Albert I. of Germany; Philip IV., 
Louis X., and Charles IV. of France; Edward I. and 
Edward IL. of England; Ferdinand IV. and Alphonso XI. 
of Spain. Othman conquered part of Paphlagonia, and 
wrested many important places from Byzantium. 

His son, Sultan Orkan, 1326, constructed the force 
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of the Janissaries, established schools, conquered 
Broussa, which became the capital of the Empire; and 
by the siege and capture of Gallipoli founded the 
Turkish power in Europe. 

Sultan Murad, or Amurath I., began to reign in 1360. 
He took Adrianople, which became one of the chief 
towns. Thence he went westward and subdued Thrace, 
Macedon, and Servia. 

Sultan Bayezid, or Bajazet I., reigned from 1889 to 
1403. He conquered Bulgaria, and established his 
sovereignty all along the Danube. During ten years he 
besieged Constantinople, but fell a victim to the cruelty 
of Timourleng (Tamerlane), by whom he was taken 
prisoner. 

Mohammed I. reigned but a short time, and was suc- 
ceeded by Amurath or Murad II. He made war against 
Albania and the famous chief Iskander Bey, more gene- 
rally known as Scanderbeg, Prince of Albania. He 
conquered nearly all the remaining states of Greece; but 
was repulsed by Iskander, who drove out the Turks 
from Servia. They regained possession, however, under 
Mohammed II., and also took Constantinople in 1458, 


ScANDER BERG. 


Trebizonde in 1460, and Sinope, the Morea, Bosnia, and 
the Crimea. 

Pius II. was then Pope, and he convened a council at 
Mantua, and preached a crusade against the Turks; 
but his death stopped the movement, and the power of 
the Ottoman Empire was firmly fixed in Europe. Con- 
stantinople became again an important city, and the 
Sultan granted protection to his Christian subjects. 
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Under Sultan Selim I., Syria, Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
and Armenia were annexed to Turkey, and the Empire 
became of great importance and power. In 1522 
Suleiman I. captured Belgrade from the Knights of St. 
John. 

We pass on to 1760, when Sultan Moustapha III. 
reigned over the Ottomans. Then began the decay of 
the Empire and war with Russia, followed in his son’s 
time by the cession of the Crimea to Russia, 1784. 
Fresh wars ensued with Russia and Austria, when the 
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and Croatian insurrections. The Croats and Servians 
were very disaffected, and made war against Hungary ; 
but the principal countries of Europe had enjoyed an 
unbroken peace for forty years. 

The Emperor of Russia in 1852 sent to the Sultan 
to demand concessions for his Christian subjects, 
members of the Greek Church, and claimed to be their 
protector. Finding the Porte would not consent, Nicho- 
las sent an army across the Pruth, and occupied the 
Danubian provinces. The Sultan appealed to England 
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Turks were driven out of Servia, but soon regained and 
kept possession, ruling with cruelty, which caused fresh 
revolts. Then the Peace of Jassy in 1791. 

The Janissaries became such a formidable power 
throughout Turkey that Sultan Mahmoud II. resolved 
to destroy them. Great numbers were collected together 
in some barracks in Pera, when the place was sur- 
rounded by other troops. All exit became impossible, 
and the poor creatures inside were quickly destroyed by 
fire and the sword, very few escaping to tell the tale of 
their cruel massacre. 

War with Russia continued at frequent intervals* in 
1828-29. The years 1848-50 brought many disturb- 
ances in Central EKurope—the Bohemian, Hungarian, 


* In 1812 the vassalage of Servia was recognized and confirmed. 


and France, and the Crimean War ensued, in which 
the Allies were victorious; and in 1856 the treaty of 
peace was signed, and followed by promises and edicts 
on the part of the Porte which, were they carried out, 
would have tended greatly to prevent further blood- 
shed. The famous Hatte Houmayoun was promulgated, 
and for a time all went on well. Servia paid her 
tribute, and was recognized as a semi-independent State. 

The Slavs, weary of the yoke of their former masters, 
now desire entire and absolute independence. Their 
records show how their ancestors fought and gained the 
victory, and now they and all the surrounding States 
aim to throw off Turkish domination. The Moslem rule 
is dying out; province after province falls from the 
Empire. The Sultans have lost their vigour, and 
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indulge in sloth and degrading pursuits. The Crescent 
wanes and the Cross rises.* . 

““, . . The most careless observer sees that this war 
between the Porte and its subjects is a very old affair. 
If we take a map and outline on it the European terri- 
tories of the Sultan at intervals of half or even a quarter 
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Sultan. Everything that is bad may be said with much 


truth of the Trans-Balkan provinces, just as everything 
that is bad might have been said not long since of 
Romanism, and much that is bad might have been said 
of Southern Hungary ; but if we are watching a great 
evolution, which will end, perhaps not now, but twenty 
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of a century during the last 200 years, we find the 
frontiers receding as province after province is removed 
from Turkish domination. . . . Yet, it has come to pass 
that when a province has ‘been separated from the 
Ottoman Empire and allowed forty or fifty years of 
development, it has advanced in a way affording the 
most striking contrast to the provinces retained by the 


* N.B.—This was written during the late war 


years hence, in the liberation of the Trans-Balkan pro- 
vinces, and their gradual elevation to the rank other 
provinces have attained, it becomes a question whether 
we should not make it a principle of action to try to 
make their inhabitants friendly to us, and to assist 
them in standing on their feet, instead of throwing 
them into the arms of others. This we take to be the 
third principle which has gradually become clear. There 
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is always a balance of living force on one side or the 
other, although we may not be able to discover by 
actual examination which is the stronger; and, if 
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history is worth anything, it tells us on which side in 
this instance the strength lies. . . . The practical 
deduction follows. It is our policy ...to make the 
Slavonian confederation of the future rest upon our 
alliance, while its strength is established and con- 
firmed... .” 

Thus writes the Editor of the Times in a leading 
article, July 31st, 1876. 


NoTE ON THE S.uavs. 


In Rawlinson’s Herodotus we find indicated the origin 
of Scythian Muscovite names ‘‘ Moscovy”’ and ‘‘ Moscow”’ 
from the ancient ‘“‘ Moschi,” who dwelt south of the 
Euxine beside the ‘‘ Tibareni,”’ till driven away (in the 
seventh century) to northern ‘‘ steppes” by the rising 
tide of Aryan encroachment from the south-east. 
These ‘‘Moschi Muskai,’ or Muskovs, were the chief 
nationality of northern Syria, having head-quarters in 
the mountainous tract between Kars and Erzeroum. 
With their neighbours and constant allies, the ‘‘ Tiba- 
reni,” they kept Syria and Mesopotamia long in dread 

VOL. IV. 


of their ravages, till the Medo-Persian power subju- 
gated or expatriated them. The resurgent annals of 
Assyria ascribe to the ‘‘ Moschi’”’ possession of the high 
platform of Arminia during the entire period of Assyrian 
power; constantly associating the above two peoples as 
the ‘ Muskai” and “ Tuplai,” in whom leading scholars 
recognize without question the ‘‘ Meshech and Tubal ”’ of 
scripture. Thus the Moscovites in this war have, as 
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the lineal representatives, repossessed the old estate, 
the Moscovite cradle-land, whence dlso the Euphrates 
springs. Once more, simply to note accomplished facts, 
not propound any theory, a sequel to the foregoing may 
occur to many that here we have, apparently, some- 
thing (at least) of an union under one head of ‘‘ Rosh, 
Meshech, and Tubal!” (Cf. LXX., Ezek. xxxviu. 2. 

The Gog who is to come up from the north against 
Israel is styled ‘‘the Prince of Rosh, Meshech, and 
Tubal,” the ‘chief Prince of Meshech and Tubal ” (the 
word ‘‘ Rosh ” in Hebrew means ‘‘a head or chief”). 
The Septuagint renders the word “ Pos” identical with 
Russia. Meshech, Muscovite, and Tubal, is a variant 
of Tobolsk. 

Anton TIEN. 
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(From the Ravista Marittima.) 
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The Acheron, lately launched at Cherbourg, is a 
steel-built gunboat with twin screws. Its length is 
181°111 feet, its extreme breadth 40°356 feet. Its 
displacement is 1,640 tons. It is protected at the water- 
line by an armour belt. The armament will consist of 


one 10°78-in. gun on a barbette turret, and two 3°987-in. 
guns. The cost will be about £100,000. Three more ves- 
sels of the same type are in course of construction at 
Cherbourg. They will be named the Cocyte, Phlégéthon, 
and Sty. 
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COLONEL THE RIGHT HON. VISCOUNT BURY, K.C.M.G., A.D.C. 


of those who caused an unwilling 
Government to sanction the revival of 
the Volunteer Forces—in it, with the 
portraits of Elcho, Boustield, Rane- 
lagh, Hans Busk and others, will be 
found ‘‘ hung on the line” in a con- 
spicuous place that of Colonel the Right Hon. Viscount 
Bury. 

‘England has saved herself by her exertions, and 
the rest of Europe by her example,” said Mr. Pitt in 
describing the first great general English enrolment of 
Volunteers in 1808. ‘I was formerly, and still am of 
Opinion,” he said, speaking on the Volunteer Act, 1804, 
“* that to a regular army alone, however superior, how- 
ever excellent—that to the regular army alone, even 
uided by the militia, we ought not solely to trust. We 
Ought to superadd to the regular army some permanent 
System of national defence either to a certain degree 
compulsory, or formed upon the voluntary zeal and 
patriotism of the country itself.” 

The nation, by fostering the volunteer movement, 
which has had excellent social, political, and hygienic, 
results upon the people at large, has fulfilled Mr. Pitt’s 


wishes ; and to the above-named officers is mainly due 
the credit of a revival which, at a small cost, has given 
the country an army of over 200,000 men, able and 
willing to defend our shores. We regret to say that of 
the five officers above-named two only remain. Colonel 
Boustield and Hans Busk are gone; and more recently, 
Viscount Ranelagh, K.C.B., has joined the majority, 
having commanded for twenty-five years the 2nd (South 
Middlesex) Rifle Volunteers. 

Colonel the Right Hon. William Coutts Keppel, Lord 
Ashford, K.C.M.G. (called by courtesy Viscount Bury), 
is son of the Right Hon. George Thomas Keppel, Earl 
of Albemarle. Lamentably few are in the Army List 
the names to which the black letter @@q is prefixed. At 
the United Service Club there can be scarcely any 
valiant old warriors left to talk about their personal 
experiences of Hougoumont, and La Belle Alliance, the 
hollow road of Ohain, and the Forest of Soignies, and 
there remains but a solitary survivor of the guests at 
the once famous Waterloo Banquet. Hill and Hardinge, 
Anglesea and Fitzroy Somerset, and all but one are 
dead of the gallant veterans who, year by year, used to 
gather on the 18th June around the sumptuous table 
spread at Apsley House by the late Duke of Wellington, 
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and drink, upstanding and in solemn silence, the toast 
of the memory of those who fell at Waterloo. The 
single survivor of these heroes is the Karl of Albemarle, 
who, as he told the world in his delightful biography, 
Fitty Years of my Life, was in his boyhood the play- 
fellow of that sauciest, warmest-hearted of romps, the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales, and who earned his title 
to sit annually at the Waterloo Banquet by the fact 
that he too had his share in the famous victory. 
Born in 1799 the distinguished scion of the house of 
Keppel, the present Earl of Albemarle, was gazetted 
4th April 1815, when under sixteen years of age, to an 
ensigney in the 14th (Buckinghamshire—the Prince of 
Wales’s Own) Regiment, and a few months later he 
passed unscathed through the eventful day of Waterloo, 
to enter Paris at the beginning of July 1815, shoeless 
and in rags. 

Viscount Bury was born in 1832, the year in which 
the Reform Bill, mainly due to Lord John Russell, was 
carried ; and it is a somewhat noteworthy coincidence 
that Lord Bury became private secretary to Lord John 
in 1850 and 1851, the last two years of his premiership 
which followed on the defeat of Sir Robert Peel. 
Viscount Bury, having been educated at Eton, entered 
the Scots Fusilier Guards (as the Corps was then called) 
at the early age of seventeen, and, as we mentioned 
above, managed, after a year or two of ordinary military 
duty, to combine guard-mounting at St. James’s with 
the duties of private secretary to the Prime Minister. 
The Whig magnates of that day were accustomed to 
enter their young ones early to politics; but though the 
Prime Minister’s room in Downing Street looks on to 
the Horse-Guards’ Parade, and the young secretary could 
take his place at the official table in uniform when on 
duty, it no doubt, even in those easier days, required 
the intervention of a Prime Minister to obtain sanction 
for such departure from ordinary rules. 

On the fall of the Russell Administration Lord Bury 
went out to India as aide-de-camp to the late Lord F. 
Fitz-Clarence. Having permission to go out by what- 
ever route he pleased, he rode across Asia from the 
Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf, taking Nineveh and 
Bagdad on the way. His stay in the East, however, 
was not of long duration. The climate did not agree 
with him, and he was forced to return to this country 
on sick leave, exchanging for that purpose into the 43rd 
Regiment, then in India. He shortly afterwards retired 
from the service. 

The restless activity of Lord Bury’s disposition soon 
found a new field for employment. In December 1854 
he was nominated Civil Secretary and Superintendent- 
General of Indian Affairs in the province of Canada; and 
during his tenure of office there married, in 1855, Sophia, 
daughter of Col. Sir Allan Macnab, Bart., Aide-de-Camp 
to the Queen. Sir Allan, who at that time was Prime 
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Minister of Canada, had formerly been Speaker of the 
Legislative Assembly of the Dominion. It was while he 
held the oftice of Speaker of the Canadian Parliament 
that Sir Allan performed the brilliant services on the 
Niagara frontier, as Commander-in-Chief of the Canadian 
Militia, which caused the great Duke of Wellington to 
speak of him in Parliament as ‘the right arm” of 
British power in North America. This was not the first 
instance in which Sir Allan had seen active service. 
While quite a lad he had gained his commission by 
leading a forlorn hope which captured the fort of Black 
Rock, during the American War of 1812, while acting as 
a gentleman volunteer under Sir George Yeo. 

Returning from Canada at the end of 1856, Lord 
Bury stood for Norwich in the Liberal interest, April 
1857, and was returned to the House of Commons. 
Lord Derby came into power ten months afterwards, 
and held the reins of Government for fifteen months. 
He was re-elected in 1859 at the general election, but 
on the return of Lord Palmerston to office in 1859 
Lord Bury was appointed Treasurer of the Royal 
Household; but on vacating his seat on taking office 
he was again re-elected, but his election was declared 
void. He was returned, however, for the Wick district 
of burghs in November 1860, a constituency which he 
continued to represent up to the General Election of 
1865, when he contested Dover without success In 1868 
he was again elected M.P. for Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
where he sat till the General Election of 1874. He had 
declared in 1870, after the passing of the abolition of 
purchase by Royal Warrant, that he would never again 
support Mr. Gladstone, whose conduct he considered un- 
constitutional, Though he considered himself bound to 
vive his constituents at Berwick the opportunity of giving 
their opinion upon his conduct, he saw himself, without 
surprise, defeated ; but immediately afterwards contested 
Stroud in the Conservative interest in February 1875 
when he polled 2,577 votes against 2,783 recorded for 
the Liberal candidate. 

Thus ends the record of Lord Bury’s Parliamentary 
career so far as it relates to the House of Commons. 
Under the Disraeli Administration he was summoned 
to the Upper House in his father’s barony of Ashford, 
and was appointed Under-Secretary of State for War, 
in succession to Lord Cadogan, in March 1878. 

Brought up in the school of that sound politician and 
moderate Liberal Lord John Russell, Lord Bury has 
been ever consistent in his opinions. There has been 
no varying or shadow of changing with him; and if 
he who began his Parhamentary life as a Liberal be 
now called a Conservative, the circumstance is due not 
to any political change on his lordship’s part, but to the 
altered state of parties. The so-called Liberal has been 
disestablished ; sides now are composed of Conservatives 
and Democrats—the former having at heart England’s 
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splendour and the Empire’s greatness, while the latter 
have not minds above the petty squabbles of vestrymen, 
and are ready to allow anything and everything to be 
wrecked to gratify their own small ambitions. 

In this aspect of politics, is it to be wondered at to 
which side Lord Bury now belongs ? 

On the formation of the volunteers Viscount Bury 
lost no time in identifying himself with the movement, 
and was soon appointed Lieutenant-Colonel of the 12th 
Middlesex (Civil Service) Rifles. From the earliest 
days of the revival he took an active part in shooting, 
and at one time was one of the crack shots of the 
English volunteers, shooting for three consecutive years 
in the English Hight against Scotland for the Elcho 
Shield. This great contest, now extended to Ireland, 
was originated by a correspondence between Lord Bury 
and Captain Horatio Ross, who for some years acted 
as “ Captains” of their respective nationalities. Lady 
Bury also took the liveliest interest in rifle matches, 
and frequently attended with her husband at the shoot- 
ing matches in which he was engaged. In one of them 
she had the satisfaction of seeing her husband “tie” 
for the Queen’s Prize. In those days ties were not shot 
off, but were decided by the scores at shorter ranges, 
@ circumstance which Lord Bury, who was always good 
at long ranges, is accustomed to maintain lost him the 
great prize of 1862. 

In 1861 a serious divergence of opinion existed 
among senior volunteer officers of Metropolitan Corps 
as to the advisability of holding an Easter Monday 
Review at Brighton. The late Viscount Ranelagh pro- 
posed that a field day of the London Volunteers should 
take place at some distant place, in order to try the 
facilities obtainable for the transport of a large body of 
troops in a short space of time, and their conduct under 
transit. 

Lord Bury, on his part, urged that it would be better 
for the manceuvres to take place nearer home, and that 
it was as yet too early to attempt anything with the 
volunteers on such an extensive scale as that proposed. 
The authorities refused to interfere in the matter, and 
on the same day each party engaged in manceuvres. 
Lord Ranelagh commanded the forces which met at 
Brighton, while the opposition field day, under Lord 
Bury, took place at Wimbledon in the presence of 
Colonel (now General) Sir William McMurdo. 

On the 10th October 1866 Lord Bury, together with 
Colonel Loyd-Lindsay (now Lord Wantage), proceeded 
to Brussels with a goodly number of volunteers, who 
had accepted the invitation of the Belgian nation to 
take part in the Tir National. Lord Bury, on the part 
of the volunteers, returned thanks for the address of 
welcome delivered by the Belgian Civic authorities on 
the occasion. 

In 1873 the Mobilization Committee, which had been 


appointed to inquire into varidus military matters, 
recommended that the volunteer force should be 
amalgamated into the body of the army. To carry 
out this recommendation a revision of the volunteer 
force was necessary; and in 1878 the Secretary of 
State for War appointed, with this object, a com- 
mittee consisting of Vicount Bury, Under-Secretary of 
State, Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay, V.C., M.P., Financial 
Secretary at the War-Office, Lieut.-Gen. Stephen- 
son, C.B., Major-General Bulwer, C.B., Brevet-Col. 
Biddulph, C.B., R.A., Mr. George Ramsay, and Mr. 
De La Bere at the War-Office. They presented a 
volummous and exhaustive report; and though they 
were precluded by the nature of their instructions to 
propose any increase in the Capitation Grant, 

Such is a mere outline of Lord Bury’s career. Con- 
sidering that his lordship has been engaged in the 
public service, civil and military, for the last thirty- 
SIX years, it is manifestly impossible in the limits of 
our space to do more than catalogue the chief events 
in a life which, from early manhood, has worthily 
been devoted to his conntry’s interests. On the dis- 
tribution of honours and rewards to the volunteers 
Viscount Bury was made Aide-de-Camp to the Queen. 
He had been made K.C.M.G. for Colonial services; and 
on the accession of Lord Salisbury to power last summer 
he was appointed by the Prime Minister, for the second 
time, Under-Secretary of State for War—a post which 
he worthily filled under Lord Beaconsfield’s adminis- 
tration. He is also Honorary Colonel of the 6th Lan- 
cashire Volunteers, a magnificent regiment, commanded 
by Colonel Bridgford, C.B., which this year, out of a 
total strength of 1,207, shows the splendid figure of 
1,206 efficients. 

Lord Bury is the author of ‘“‘The Exodus of Western 
Nations,” ‘‘A Report on the Condition of the Indians 
of British North America,” and other political papers, 
and has been for many years a constant writer, prin- 
cipally on scientific subjects, in the Edinburgh and 
Quarterly Reviews, and the Nineteenth Century. To 
the latter he has contributed a series of papers on 
electricity, a subject which he has made especially his 
own, as is evidenced by his presidency of the quaintly- 
named ‘‘ Dynamicables,” a@ society which comprises all 
the leading electricians of Great Britain, and many 
Continental suvants. His career has in many respects 
been truly remarkable, honours having fallen thick and 
fast upon him from the first moment of his entrance 
into public life. He is looked upon in the House of 
Peers, as he was in the Commons, as a competent 
authority on all matters connected with the British 
army, whose interests he has always had at heart, and 
his remarks, in consequence, are ever listened to with 
the most respectful attention. 

A. L’EstRanceE. 


HOW WE PASSED OUR “A. AND B.” 


By J. T. J. 


THE British public, outside military 
4 circles, having but a faint idea of the 
manner in which the generals for our 
army are manufactured now-a-days, I 
will endeavour in as few words as pos- 
sible to enlighten it and describe the 
complicated process. Be it known, in 
the first place, that the qualities deemed essential for a 
modern Wellington are only two; namely, text-book lore, 
and a profound knowledge of useless details. 

The necessary qualifications are procured only after 
being purified seven times seven in the fire of the 
examination room. In one of these ordeals I have 
recently played a part which‘I am about to describe. 
The tests not only demoralize the unfortunates who are 
forced to submit to them, but they reduce the examin- 
ing officers to the level and similitude of School Board 
Inspectors. : | 

Against the practical part of the examination I have 
nothing particular to urge, but I feel it would be unkind 
if I were to refrain from giving a description of the 
manner in which one part of the examination was 
tested—our horsemanship. It somehow got wind the pre- 
vious evening that the riding trial was to come off in the 
barrack-square. Long before the appointed hour the 
windows were crowded with 'fommy'’s eager face, and 
every coign of vantage had been secured to witness 
“the Horficer’s Circus,” as it was disrespectfully 
termed. Punctually to a minute, the horses from the 
neighbouring cavalry-barracks arrived, and the captains 
were ordered to mount. The mounting must have been 
somewhat amusing to the gallery ; but it was when the 
order was given for each of us to take his horse in a 
different direction that the real fun began. The cavalry- 
horse is from necessity a gregarious animal and strongly 
objects to isolated action, so when one officer more 
daring than the rest moved off, all the other horses 
insisted on following him, and the ride soon resolved 
itself into an exciting romp of ‘‘ follow my leader,” 
which fortunately only lasted a few minutes, or there 
might have been a serious accident. However, “ all’s 
well that ends well,” and we were declared to be “ pro- 
ficient in equitation.” 


Then came the piéce de résistance, the theoretical 
portion, or papers of written questions framed from 
within the narrow contines of a text-book. How I do 
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loathe that word ‘ text-book,” and how baneful is its 
tendency through cramping the intellect and leading it 
into hard and fast grooves which allow no scope for the 
exercise of thought; with the result that any set of men 
destined for any particular profession or calling are all 
turned out facsimiles, like so many bullets from a mould. 
They have little or no power of originality, having all 
been forced to learn exactly the same things. The con- 
sequence as a rule is, that all are ignorant of precisely 
the same necessary acquirements. But this is a digres- 
sion—Revenons a nos moutons. 


HOW WE PASSED OUR 


I do not know how I can better illustrate the nature 
of this particular examination-test, than by giving a few 
samples of the questions asked. 

Question 1. “In a hot climate why does a soldier wear 
a white helmet ?” | 

I must confess that I was sorely tempted to give, as 
my reply, the answer to the old riddle about the miller 
and his white hat, but, fearing that such frivolity might 
jeopardize my success, I satisfied myself by entering 
into a lengthy discussion on the natural philosophy of 
the matter, but failed entirely to see how knowledge on 
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heard several years ago during a nigger stump-oration. 
‘A tailor being only the ninth-part of a man, and a 
‘woman the rib of a man, what part of a tailor’s wife is 
his rib ?”’ 

Question 3 had perhaps a grain more of sense in it. 
“ Describe generally, but concisely, the duties of a com- 
manding officer.” 

I was deliberating anxiously how to frame my answer, 
when a sympathetic fellow-victim sitting opposite, a born 
Barnum, noticing my hesitation, kicked me sharply 
under the table and whispered across, ‘“‘ He bosses the 
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such a subject could in any way assist an officer in the 
performance of his multifarious duties either in peace or 
war. 
Question 2 fairly took away my breath. It was this: 
“The length of pace in slow and quick time being 
30 inches, and of the side or closing step 12 inches, 
how many paces will a soldier take in doubling 20 
miles?” 
I do not know whether I was in an absurdly ridiculous 
humour that morning, but there at once arose in my 
mind the following almost as stupid conundrum that I 


whole show.” What a perfect genius! How compre- 
hensive and concise !—Down it went, and, as I afterwards 
learnt, scored full marks. 

Question 4 was not only ridiculous but unfair. 
‘‘ Describe the confidential report made by a command- 
ing officer to the Inspector General ?’”’ 

One of us ventured meekly to point out that this being 
a strictly confidential report, which was never seen by 
any Officer below the rank of C.O., it was quite impos- 
sible to know anything at all about it ; but our president 
was down on the statement like a thousand of bricks, 
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A HOT CORNER, 
It was my turn now to do the 


good Samaritan, so I prescribed form,” 
wrote in a bold hand, 


and pushed my paper away from me 
“Tt is a confidential report on the so as to be visibl 


e to all. This empty answer, I also 
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HOW WE PASSED 


subsequently learnt, secured the maximum of marks 
allotted to the question. 

And so the farce went on for five long weary hours, 
till all were utterly sick and tired out. As we left the 
barracks cn masse, the sentry on the gate presented 
arms to us, whether in return for the amusement we 
afforded him at the circus, or as a good-natured attempt 


NAVAL AND MILITARY NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A HrautH To THE RED AND THE Biue.—As Christmas 
is a festival season, particularly suggestive of ‘ toasts,” 
we give the following, which our readers will no doubt 
heartily chorus :— . | 


Here ’s a health to the Heroes, whose might 
Has made England the home of the free ; 
The brave and the gallant in fight, 
The victors by land and by sea! 
Though different the standards they bore, 
While their hearts were both loyal and true, 
What avail’d it ? Then pledge them once more— 
Here's a health to the Red and the Blue. 


There are forts to be taken on shore, 
There are ships to be captured at sea, 
Then let us fill up one cup more 
To bold spirits, wherever they be. 
Three cheers for the brave who have bled, 
The loyal, the gallant, the true; 
A pledge to the hero in red! 
And a pledge to the hero in blue! 


Don’r Foreer THe Picram.—The following is the 
copy of a letter addressed by a sailor to his brother, 
which we give verbatim and literatin. Hood never 
wrote anything funnier. “ The Airythusah, off Graves- 
end,” —Dear Brother Sam,—This cums hopein to find 
you in good health, as it leaves me save ankored here 
yester day at 4 p.m., arter a pleasant voyage tolerable 
short, and few squalls. Dear Tom, hopes to find poor 
old father stout and quite out of pigtail. Sights of pig- 
tail at Gravesend ; but unfortenly not fit for a dog to 
chor. Dear tom, Captain's boy will bring you this and 
put pigtail in his pocket when bort. Best in London at 
the Black Boy in Seven diles, where go, ask for best 
Pigtail, pound a pigtail will do, and am short of shirts. 
Dear tom, as for shirts only took two whereof 1 is quite 
WOred out, and tother most ; but dont forget the pigtail 
48 I hant had nare a quid to chor since thursday. 

€ar tom, as for the shirts your size will do only larger. 

I likes um long, get 1 at present, best at tower hill and 

cheap, but be particler-to go to seven diles for the pig- 

tail at the black boy; and dear tom ask for pound of 

best pigtail and let it be good. Captains boy will put 
VOL IV. 
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to raise a@ smile on our careworn faces, we never dis- 
covered. What a jovial holocaust to Bacchus there was 
of red-backed books that evening—books that under the 
present system need never again be opened, for are we 
not fully armed with our certificates as passports to the 
higher grades of the British army ? 

J. T. J. 
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the pigtail in his pocket. he likes piytail so ty it up. Dear 
tom, shall be up about monday or thereabouts, not so 
particler about the shirt as the present can be washed, 
but dont forget the pigtail without fail, so am your 
loving brother T. P. P.S.—Dont forget the pigtail.” 
SWINDLING THE SHARKS.—The habits of a sailor are 
so totally at variance with those of a landsman that, 
in most instances, he not only imagines he must pay 
more dearly for his enjoyment than others, but thinks 
himself lucky if, in the first jovial night’s cruise on 
shore, he happens to bafile the Philistines and Amazons, 
and even reserves to himself a single shot in the locker. 
An unsuspecting tar of this complexion was observed a 
short time since, at 2 p.m., reeling out of one of the 
unhallowed purlieus of Drury Lane. He had no sooner 
brought up in smooth water, than, choosing a snug 
berth, as he supposed out of observation, between two 
buttresses of the piazza, he began overhauling his traps, 
first turning out the pockets of his trousers. Both 
were alike empty, which induced him to turn his quid 
and ruminate for a moment. His ‘‘ baccy-box,”’ jacket 
and waistcoat pocket underwent a similarly fruitless 
survey; the very lining of his cap was rummaged. Still 
no effects! Here one might have read in his rueful 
countenance the full conviction that he was hard up on 
a lee shore and breakers ahead. As a last hope he pro- 
ceeded doubtingly to unknot the black Barcelona from 
around his neck, which he shook carelessly between 
finger and thumb, until he discovered a flimsy Five fall 
on the kerbstone. Poor Jeffery the sailor, when left by 
his captain to starve on a desolate land, never felt more 
lively joy at perceiving a vessel bear up to his rescue, 
than did our hearty tar at discovering those well-known 
white figures on a black ground which announced it to 
be a genuine Marshal Fiver. Delight brightened every 
feature, and his past despondencies appeared to be suc- 
ceeded by comparative content, notwithstanding that it 
was but a few hours since he had ten times the sum; 
so, thrusting if in his ‘ bacey-box,” from which he 
took a refresher, he slapped his thigh exultingly, and 
muttered to himself with a good-humoured laugh, 
“D the lubberly pirates! I’ve done the sharks for 
once.” R. O'Byrne. 
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By MAJOR C. ABERCROMBIE COOPER. 


No. 6.—THE 


a'O arrive at the origin of the great fleet 
4] now sailing under the house flag of the 
‘‘ Allan” Line, we must go back to the 
time of the old naval wars of Lord 
Nelson, when one of its earliest ves- 
sels, commanded by Carrain ALEXANDER 
ALLAN, the father of the head of the 
present firm, ran with cattle and other provisions to the 
British army operating in Spain during the Peninsular 
War; the adventurous old gentleman usually preferring 
to sail without convoy for the sake of expedition. And 
upwards of sixty years ago, being owner of the ship he 
commanded, trading between Scotland and Montreal, 
and feeling convinced that Canada would become rapidly 
developed into a great field for commercial enterprise, 
he induced his son—who afterwards became Sir Huau 
ALLan—to try his fortune in this new world, his early 
training having made him thoroughly conversant with 
Canadian affairs; so that, after acquiring proficiency 
not merely in the mechanical science, but also in the 
practical art of ship-building, he entered into partner- 
ship with Mr. James Millar, a large ship-owner, after 
whose death Mr. Allan was joined by Mr. Edmonstone, 
and in 1840, at the recommendation of the Governor- 
General, the firm received a contract for building a large 
steam gunboat for the British navy. 

It seems ludicrous to us now that it had, but a few 
years earlier, been declared on high scientific authority 
that a ship could not be constructed to carry sufficient 
fuel for a passage across the Atlantic! Practical men, 
however, not infrequently defeat scientists, and—as in 
the case of railways—those who boldly espoused the 
cause of steam were rewarded by prompt and decisive 
Buccess. 

The Allan firm had made rapid progress in their trade 
and had largely increased their fleet of sailing ships, 
which, during the season of open navigation of the St. 
Lawrence, traded between Quebec, Montreal, Greenock, 
and Liverpool. At that time the depth of water in the 
river Clyde did not admit of vessels of the size of these 
early ships—300 tv 400 tons—coming to Glasgow; but, 
as the depth of water increased by means of dredging 
operations, the vessels of the fleet were enabled to come 
as far as Glasgow, which became the Clyde terminus of 
their voyages. 


“ALLAN” 


LINE. 


Soon, however, the policy that has ever distinguished 
the house, of keeping well abreast of the age made 
manifest to them the advantages of steam over wind; as 
it shortly afterwards did with regard to iron over wood, 
and subsequently steel over iron, in the construction of 
their steamers, and of the screw instead of the paddle as 
a means of propulsion. 

Contracts for their firet steamers—the Canadian, the 
Indian, the Anglo-Saxon, and the North A merican—were 
at once made. Soon after her first trip in the autumn 
of 1858, the Cunadian was taken up by the Government 
as a transport, and, with the Indian, employed in our 
service in the Black Sea during the Crimean War. On 
the conclusion of hostilities, the four ships commenced 
a regular service between Canada and Liverpool, under 
contract for mails with the Canadian Government, which 
contract still continues. 

The difficulties of establishing this service may well 
be conceived. The Gulf of St. Lawrence was provided 
with but few lighthouses, the currents were but imper- 
fectly understood, and steamship navigation was new to 
the captains. There were at first some disasters, met 
and borne with patient fortitude. The Canadian was 
run ashore, by the fault of the pilot, and wrecked in the 
river; and, through other causes, several catastrophes 
happened. But the Allans never lost confidence, and 
by courage and determination have shown that the 
great difficulties of the St. Lawrence route were not in- 
surmountable. The captains, at all times selected for 
their special carefulness, quickly gained experience of 
the various shoals and currents. The Government pro- 
vided a well-lighted service for the river and gulf, and 
the safety of their vessels soon became so well assured 
that the owners take all the risks on their ships, finding 
it more profitable than insuring. 

In process of time the steamers displaced the sailing 
ships of the line from the Canadian trade, and their 
employment had thenceforth to be sought in other direc- 
tions. The smaller vessels made frequent voyages to 
the sugar-growing colonies and to the cotton ports of 
America, but—to keep pace with the progress of ship- 
building—they were gradually disposed of, and others 
of the larger type of iron clipper ships, of which the 
fleet is now entirely composed, were built. These 
vessels, like most British vessels of their. class, are 
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now run chiefly between this country and Australia, 
India, and the west coast of South America. They are 
favourite ships in the trades in which they are em- 
ployed, and by reason of the circumstance, already re- 
ferred to, that their owners take their own marine risks, 
the cargoes which they carry are invariably insured at 
the lowest current premiums. 

The establishment of a weekly mail service between 
Liverpool and Quebec, demanded by the Canadian Go- 
vernment, could not—on account of the Allan vessels 
having been employed by the English and French Go- 
vernments as transports for troops and war matériel 
during and subsequent to the Crimean War—be in- 
augurated until 1859, from which time to the present it 
has been regularly carried on by Messrs. Allan. Separate 
services are also maintained between Glasgow and 
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route is, that it is in reality only five and a half days’ 
journey from the north of Ireland, where the Allan boats 
call. The remainder of the passage is in comparatively 
smooth water; on the homeward voyage this is specially : 
agreeable, as during the first few days passengers are 
able to get comfortably settled on board and become 
somewhat accustomed to their ship, and better able to 
face the rougher waters of the actual Atlantic passage. 
This route is steadily growing in favour with passengers 
bound for the Western States, as, in addition to the 
facilities afforded by the fine chain of lakes, on which 
steamers are plying day and night with the utmost 
regularity, the Canadian Pacific and the Grand Trunk 
Railways of Canada have through communications with 
all places in the West, including San Francisco, Australia, 
China, and Japan. 
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THe * ALLAN” Line S.S. “ (GRECIAN “ 


3,612 tons; 2,400 h.p. (effective). 


Quebec, Montreal, Boston, and Philadelphia; Liverpool 
to St. Johns, Newfoundland, Montreal, Halifax, and 
Baltimore: and London to Quebec, Montreal, Halifax, 
and New York; also to South American ports. These 
services include the Irish ports, Londonderry, Galway, 
and Queenstown. 

The St. Lawrence route to Quebec is the shortest in 
mileage from port to port, even by that rid Cape Race ; 
and during the summer months, when the steamers take 
the route rid the Straits of Belle Isle, the distance is 
still further shortened by about twenty hours. It is, 
moreover, considered to be the safer way in consequence 
of there being much less traffic along that course. 
Another and very great advantage of the Belle Isle 


The first steamers built by Messrs. Allan for the 
Canadian service were of 1,500 tons gross measure- 
ment: but, as the trade increased, vessels of larger size 
and greater speed were added. The fleet entirely con- 
sists of screw steamers, all of which have been built by 
eminent and most experienced ship-building firms on 
the Clyde, and are fitted with all approved modern 
appliances. 

The Allan vessels from the outset were favourites in 
the passenger trade, and have well maintained their 
reputation to the present day. Flush or covered decks 
—now general in transatlantic steamers—were first 
adopted in this line, the owners seeing the necessity 
of a ‘‘covered-in” arrangement for ships that had to 
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be driven at a very high speed in all kinds of weather ; 
and, having taken the matter up, they persevered, not- 
withstanding the technical rules of the Board of Trade 
respecting the tonnage measurement for harbour and 
other dues, which for a long time placed Messrs. Allan 
under a very great disadvantage in the matter of ex- 
pense, as compared with open-deck ships of similar 
capacity ; but eventually, when the attention of the 
Board was forcibly brought to bear on the circum- 
stances connected with the loss of the London in the 
Bay of Biscay, that department conceded the point in 
favour of ‘‘ covered-in ”’ ships. 

The largest and finest steamer of the fleet is the 
Parisian, built by Messrs. Napier, of Glasgow, the emi- 
nent ship-builders and engineers. She took her place 
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much of the disagreeable ‘‘ rolling” which is so trying 
to passengers on Atlantic voyages. 

Being one of the first vessels constructed to meet the 
Admiralty requirements, the Parisian is divided by bulk- 
heads into twenty water-tight compartments, any two 
of which might be open to the sea without affecting the 
buoyancy of the vessels, thus reducing the danger from 
collision to a minimum. Her machinery, upon which 
the latest improvements in marine engineering have 
been brought to bear, consists of a set of compound 
engines of the 8-cylinder type, capable of developing 
6,200 indicated horse-power, and of propelling the ship 
at a speed of from fifteen to sixteen knots per hour. 
Four double-ended tubular boilers, with twenty-four fur- 
naces, supply the steam. These engines were built to 
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3,646 tonsa ; 


on the line in April 1881, and is a large passenger 
steamer of 5,500 tons, built of steel made by the Steel 
Company of Scotland on the Siemens-Martin principle, 
the material used in her construction having been sub- 
jected to the most rigid tests both by Lloyds’ and by 
the owners’ own surveyor. She is a splendid specimen 
of naval architecture, her structural arrangements being 
calculated to provide the utmost safety attainable, and 
the greatest possible comfort to her passengers. She 
is fitted throughout her entire length with a double 
bottom, divided into water-tight compartments, adding 
greatly to her strength, and giving special security in 
case of grounding or other mishap. Her side-keels 
increase her stability at sea and keep her free from 


“ SARMATIAN.” 


4,200 b.p. (effective). 


the designs of the Company’s superintending engineer, 
Mr. William Wallace, of Liverpool. 

In all the vessels of the Allan Line the accommodation 
for passengers 1s of the highest class, every detail con- 
nected with their wants and comforts being closely at- 
tended to. The Parisian can take 150 first-class pas- 
sengers in her luxuriously fitted state-rooms, and, in 
addition to a limited number of intermediate, about 
1,000, steerage passengers, for whom the ’tween-deck 
accommodation is unusually lofty, well ventilated, and 
well lighted, with separate berths for females and 
children. | 

For the extension of the Glasgow trade, Messrs. Allan 
have lately added to their fleet seven serew steamers— 
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THE “ ALLAN” Line S.S. “ Partsran.” 
5,358 tons; 6,200 h.p. (effective), 
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the Grecian, Hanoverian, Corean, Norwegian, Buenos 


Ayrean, Siberian, and Carthaginian, the three last-named Tons, H.P. effective. 
being of about 4,500 tons each, built of steel, divided Acadian 1,500 800 
into six water-tight compartments by bulkheads up to Austrian 2°458 1,800 
the main deck. They have all the most recent improve- Buenos Ayrean 4,004 3,000 
ments, including bilge-keels to ensure steadiness, and Canadian | 2,905 1,680 
are admirably adapted for the conveyance of emigrants Carthaginian 4,500 3,120 
and troops, with special arrangements for carrying cattle Caspian 2,727 1,800 
safely and in large numbers.* Circassian 3,723 4,000 
It is impossible to separate matters connected with Corean . 3,487 2,400 
the prosperity of Canada from the great question of Grecian . 3,612 2,400 
emigration, as a practical relief for the state of dis- Hanoverian 3,602 2,700 
tress in the agricultural as well as the manufacturing Hibernian 2,752 2,400 
districts of England, which has been brought about by Lucerne 1,925 1,320 
over-population and want of employment. Political Manitoban 2,956 1,800 
economists may invoke the aid of protection, and poli- Nestorian 2,689 1,650 
tical agitators raise the cry of “the land for the Newfoundland 1,500 780 
people,” but—until it is possible for the British me- Norwegian 3,524 2,100 
chanic and the British agricultural labourer, with, Nova Scotian 3,805 2,400 
most especially, their respective wives, to acquire the Parisian 5,358 6,200 
habits of economy and thrift possessed by their French, Peruvian 3,038 3,000 
German, and Belgian neighbours—Emigration, properly Phoenician 2,356 1,500 
directed and (as it should be) state-aided, not to foreign Polynesian 3,983 4,500 
countries, but to our own Colonies, stands out as Prussian 3,029 2,400 
the great remedy for trouble and discontent at home, Sardinian 4,376 4,750 
calculated to remove some of the elements of England’s Sarmatian 3,646 4,200 
weakness, while strengthening the hands of her chil- Scandinavian 3,067 2,400 
dren in the Colonies and binding the Mother Country Siberian 4,500 3,120 
more closely to them. Indiscriminate and injudicious Waldensian 2,255 1,500 
shipping of literal cargoes of worthless or impoverished Mersey (Tender) 301 120 
emigrants, by ignorant or interested agents, has Samina Surps (13). 
been productive of much ill-feeling towards us, espe- Tons. 


- cially in Canada, and should be put down by the 


STEAMERS (28). 


Abeona 


979 


Ardmillan . : A 4 1,729 
Dunbritton : ; : 1,536 
Glencairn . : : : 1,620 
Glendarnel. : : - 1,840 


formation of a Government Emigration Department, 
working in harmony with the Crown agents for the 
Colonies. What is now being done by many of the 
existing societies and agencies is, to a great extent, as 


wise and business-like a proceeding as would be that Glenfinart. . . . ~~ 1,601 
of an English merchant who would load a ship in a Gleniffer . . . . 799 
haphazard sort of way with any manner of merchandise, Glenmorag. . . . 41,648 
and let her sail for any convenient port. Pomona . . . « 1,251 

The facilities afforded of late years by these great Ravenscrag . . 1,263 
transatlantic steamers for visiting Canada have had Romsdal . . . « = 1,887 


much to do with the prosperity of the Dominion. It Strathblaine . : ; 1,439 
is now a mere pleasure-trip to Quebec and Montreal, Strathearn . . . . 1,783 
Ottawa, and Toronto, visiting Niagara on the return The Chief Offices of the “Allan” Line are at 70, 
journey : or a more extended tour by the C. P. RB. to Great Clyde Street, Glasgow. 
Winnipeg, through Manitoba, and on to the Rocky Principal Agencies :— 
Mountains, will give some idea of the vastness and Lirerpool—Allan Bros. & Co., James Street. 
fertility of the Great North-West. London— ss 108, Leadenhall Street. 
The ‘ Allan” Line fleet consists of forty-one vessels, Londonderry— _,, Foyle Street. 
with an aggregate tonnage of 106,453 tons, viz. :— Dundee—J, & A. Allan, 27, Panmure Street. 
* The Buenos Ayrean was the first Atlantic trader built of steel, (Jucber—Allans, Rae, & Co. 
Menars. Allan being the first of the great Atlantic line companies to use Boston, Portland, and Montreal—H. & A, Allan, 
this material for the construction of their vessels, Philadelphia—Wm. Brockie, 
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No. 7.THE NATIONAL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


pees ees SASiHE steamship companies with which 
these articles have hitherto dealt have 
more or less benefited by subsidies 
from British, Colonial, or Foreign 
Governments for the conveyance of 
their mails; but no such support was 
given to the promoters of this Com- 
pany,.started by a little knot of far-seeing commercial 
men in Liverpool at a time when things looked most 
unpromising for the inauguration of such a commercial 
enterprise. The American trade had become almost 
paralysed by the apprehensions—both in England and 
in the Northern States of America—for the future of 
the Union, yet the boldness and sound judgment of the 
originators of the Nationa, StTeamMsHip Company resulted 


steamships Louisiana, Virginia, and Pennsylranta, re- 
spectively of a gross tonnage, one of 3,000, and two 
of 3,500 tons each. The following year the fleet was 
increased to six vessels by the addition of the Erin, 
Queen, and Helretia ; each of a larger tonnage than the 
pioneer steamers with which a weekly service was 
commenced. 

After two years’ trading this fleet proved insufticient, 
and two other vessels—the England, of 4,900 tons and 
600 horse-power (nominal), and the Denmark, of 8,724 
tons, and 350 horse-power—were added to the line in 
1865. In 1868 the Italy, of 4,169 tons and 500 horse- 
power, built and engined by Messrs. John Elder & Co., 
of Glasgow, became one of the ‘ National” liners. 
The Jtaly was the first Atlantic steamship in which 
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4,669 tons; 4,000 hp. (effective). 


in the establishment of a transatlantic lime of steamers 
of which Liverpool has reason to be proud. 

It may have been caused by the then depressed state 
of trade—with the exception of shipments of war- 
material—but «a decidedly new departure was deter- 
mined on by the directors, who were the first to have 
large steamers built, not for great speed, but for the 
special comfort of passsengers, and from the very first 
the Company has adopted, and has never ceased to 
maintain, the great principle of safety. It is a plea- 
sant retrospect that their transatlantic service has 
been carried on for twenty-two years without the loss 
of a vessel or a life. 

The Company commenced its operations in 1863 with 
three-of the largest vessels then afloat; the iron screw 


engines upon the compound principle were used. In 
1869 the Holland, of 3,847 tons and 350 horse-power 
was added to the fleet; and in 1871 the Company 
signalized its imcreasing prosperity by placing on the 
line two of the largest steam-ships then afloat (the 
Great astern excepted), viz. the Kyypt, of 4,670 tons, 
ald the Spain, of 4,512 tons. 

In the struggle for pre-eminence amongst the owners 
of Atlantic steamers, fast passages now became the great 
object of every company, and enormous vessels were built, 
to which the reduced quantity of coal for which space 
was necessary, caused by the introduction of compound 
engines, gave large additional cargo-carrying capacity, 
eventually reaching 7,000 to 8,000 tons gross, and to 
be driven at an ocean speed of eighteen knots, and even 
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more. However well it may pay to attract passengers 
by these fast runs, the carriage of goods, driven at this 
excessive speed cannot but be unremunerative, the 
additional cost for every extra knot obtained running 
up at a rapidly increasing ratio. 

The owners of the National Line did not build another 
large steamer for some ten years, but were carefully 
watching the development of this high-speed question, 
and finally determined to depart from their old line of 
action, in order to keep pace with their competitors and 
to meet the demands of their patrons, but still adhering 
to their first principle of giving their passengers the 
maximum of convenience and security attainable on 
board-ship. They therefore, towards the close of 1883, 
withdrew the Hyypt from service, in order to have her 
altered and refitted, so as to place her in the front rank 
of Atlantic liners. 

The chief changes in the Kyypt have been made for 
the purpose of securing greater speed. She has been 
fitted with four new steel cylindrical boilers with eighty 
pounds pressure, having compound surface condenscrs ; 
new steel shafts, and an extra strong new steel-bladed 
propeller, have been put in the ship; a centrifugal pump, 
driven by a separate engine, and capable of pumping 
out 1,200 tons of water per hour, supplements the 
circulating-pumps formerly used, and every precaution 
has been adopted for the safety and comfort of passen- 
gers and crew. The indicated horse-powcr has been 
raised from 3,000 to 4,000, and she has attained the 
speed of 154 knots. 

The latest addition to the National Company’s fleet, 
the magnificent steamer America, was referred to last 
May, in the article on the Mercantile Marine in Time of 
War, as ‘‘a type of what an armed cruiser (mercantile 
auxiliary) should be,” and, as she has been especially 
built as what may be called an exclusively passenger- 
steamer, the detailed account of her construction, for 
which I am indebted to her builders, Messrs. J. and G. 
Thompson, the eminent naval architects and marine 
engineers, of Clydebank, will at least be instructive, 
showing the results of Liverpool enterprise and Glasgow 
skill. 

The dimensions of the America are: length, 440 feet; 
breadth 51 feet 2 in.; depth of hold, 36 feet, thus having 
nearly as great a beam as other Atlantic steamers 
of over 500 feet in length. Her gross tonnage is 6,000, 
and she has actually steamed all the way across the 
Atlantic at a mean speed of eighteen and a quarter knots. 
She has three complete decks; a promenade, or shelter 
deck, extending unbroken for 250 fect, connected by 
gangways to poop and forecastle decks, cach about 70 
feet long; besides an orlop deck in the fore and after 
holds, thus making, in all, where it is practicable to run 
them, five decks. She is built of steel throughout, with 
such exceptions ag are usually made in stcel ships. One 
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departure, however, from ordinary practice in this 
matter, is that all the steel in the structural part of the 
ship above the lower deck (practically the neutral axis 
of the ship) is of a tensile breaking strength of about 
thirty-four tons to the inch, while that below the lower 
deck is of about twenty-nine tons. The ordinary floor- 
system of construction is carried throughout this ship, 
but it is combined with a continuous plate-keel and 
keel-angles. She has four keelsons on each side, all 
having intercostals to thoroughly connect them to the 
outside plating. The numerous complete water-tight 
bulk-heads add greatly to her transverse strength, and 
as they are very much closer than is generally the case, 
the portions of the length of the ship which are unsup- 
ported are very much shorter. A special feature in the 
structural arrangements is the large number of deep 
web frames and partial bulkheads with which she is 
strengthened ; they are nine feet apart in the boiler and 
engine rooms, and are carried in an unbroken line to 
the upper deck; in the holds and bunkers they are 
about twelve fect apart. 

The cabin arrangements have been made to suit these 
Important structural details. On account of the large 
amount of transverse strength which has been provided 
by these means, it has been possible to increase the 
frame spacing beyond that ordinarily adopted in vessels 
of this class. The upper and main-decks are plated 
throughout with steel, having the edges double riveted, 
aus In ordinary outer bottom-plating, and the butts 
treble riveted. ; 

Subdivision for the purposes of safety has been very 
fully carried out in this steamer. She 1s divided into 
twelve water-tight compartments, the largest of which 
is only forty-eight feet long. One condition imposed 
upon her designer was that she should have sea-worthy 
floating-power with any two compartments in free com- 
munication with the sea. This is an important point 
in view of the accidents which have happened to many 
well-divided steamers by their being damaged in the 
vicinity of a bulk-head. It is impossible to sink the 
America by so damaging her. It may be remarked that 
it would not have been practicable to have had such 
minute subdivision in this vessel if cargo-carrying had 
been made a more important feature in her design. 

In many respects the America may be called a floating 
hotel. She has in all 100 state-rooms, and, though 
many of them are of the ordinary style of similar large 
liners, about one-fourth of them are rooms of 12 by 9 
feet, and a few are as much as 15 by 9 feet. This is 
considerably more than the usual size, 6 by 6 feet, and 
is a fair representation of what may be done in the way 
of improving accommodation for passengers when the 
cargo-carrying qualities of a ship are completely sub- 
ordinated to the comfort of travellers. 

But the greatest achievement aud the greatest un. 
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provement is the dining saloon—of which an illustration 
is given—in which it is scarcely possible to believe that 
one is on board ship. The striking difference between 
the dining-room of an hotel and that of an ordinary 
steamer is in the great want of height in the latter. 
The builders of the America have made a distinct step 
in advance in at once grappling with this difficulty by 
making the saloon extend through two decks, and thus 
having in all about 11 feet clear height, instead of 7 or 
8 feet, as is usually the case. To complete the illusion, 
the upper part of the saloon is formed into a dome of 
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the main deck, is a row of state-rooms on each side, 
which, together with the saloon, are lighted throughout 
by electricity. They are ventilated by a special system 
of trunks, which draw the air from each room sepa- 
rately. Ample inlet ventilators are provided in the 
form of ordinary pipes and cowl-heads, which extend to 
9 feet above the promenade deck, or about 30 feet from 
the water, so that they may be left open in any 
weather. 

Two grand staircases lead to the promenade deck, one 
forward and one aft, which, while affording access to the 
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beautifully-executed stained glass, finishing round its 
base in a richly-coloured frieze, formed of panels con- 
taining well-executed oil paintings; and the side-lights, 
instead of being left exposed to view, are each covered 
by a sliding window of stained glass. 

At about the half-height of the dome, and at one end 
of it, is arranged a platform, which may be used asa 
stage for concert purposes. It is furnished with a piano 
and an organ; and as access can be had from the grand 
staircase, it is the great resort for lovers of music. 

Abaft the saloon and pantries, for the whole length of 
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internal parts of the ship, are also of great service as 
ventilators. On the upper deck forward is a very grace- 
fully formed turtle-back, on which is the anchor gear 
and light-houses, and under which are the ice-houses 
for preserving meat and vegetables. Leading off the 
forward grand staircase, so that it is readily accessible 
in all weathers, is a spacious ladies’ sitting-room on the 
upper deck, abaft of the part of the saloon which ex- 
tends through it. Further aft is the gentlemen’s sitting- 
room, 82 by 20 feet broad, panelled in white marble, the 
floor being laid with mosaic. 
F 
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Below the deck for first-class passengers is a very fine 
steerage. It is 8 feet 9 inches in clear height, and can 
accommodate about 700 emigrants. There are openings 
to the steerage deck under both poop and forecastle, 
which can be open in all weathers, so that the emi- 
grants never suffer the infliction of being battened 
down. 

The engines of the America are of the inverted three- 
cylinder type, the high-pressure cylinder being 68 inches 
in diameter, and the two low-pressure ones 91 inches in 
diameter each, the piston-stroke being 66 inches, to all 
of which piston-valves are fitted. The crank-shafts are 
of Vickers’ steel, and the propeller is of manganese 
bronze. There are seven boilers, built of steel through- 
out, six double-ended and one single-ended, having 
thirty-nine furnaces in all, with a grate surface of 
about 900 square feet. The engines have developed 
about 9,000 indicated horse-power. The measured mile 
trial trip speed was 19 knots. 

Messrs. J. and G. Thompson's ship-building yard at 
Clyde Bank, from which the America was turned out, is, 
with one exception, the largest on the Clyde, covering 
48 acres of land, with eight ‘slips,’ a dock, very ex- 
tensive smiths’, machine, joiners’, riggers’, boiler, and 
other shops, and—independent of the firm’s marine 
engineering works, which have lately been removed 
to Clyde Bank from Finnieston—employs, when in full 
operation, nearly 3,000 hands. 
together give employment to over 4,500 persons. 

Apart from the famous ships which have emanated 
from Clyde Bank, Messrs. J. and G. Thompson have 
trained, in their offices and yards, many of the most 
successful naval architects we have had. The position 
that the Clyde Bank Yard takes among the ship-building 
establishments of the United Kingdom is certainly in 
the very front rank; and the direct influence which its 
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productions have executed upon our national maritime 
industry is correspondingly great. 

The National Steamship Company may reasonably 
feel proud of having added such a vessel as the America 
to their line. The following is an enumeration of their 


fleet :-— 

Tons. 
Holland 3,847 
Denmark 8,723 
France 4,250 
Greece 4,309 
Canada 4,275 
Helvetia 4,587 
Italy . 4,169 
Erin . : 4,577 
The Queen. 4,457 
England 4,897 
Spain 4,512 
Egypt 4,669 
America. ; ‘ ‘ 6,000 


The Directors of the Company are :— 
Donald Kennedy (Chairman). 
Edward Banner. 
H. H. Nicholson. 
Alexander Eccles. 
John Bingham. 
William Alexander, 
Thomas Rome. 
General Manager—John G. Langlands. 
Secretary-—Kdward K. Hayward. 
Passenger Traffic Manayer—Thomas Scanlan. 
Superintendent Ingineer—Alexander MacLellan. 
Head Offices :—21 and 23, Water Street, Liverpool. 
New York Manager—F¥. W. J. Hurst. 
London Manager—John Roberts. 
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By MAJOR N. L. 


WALFORD, R.A. 


CHAPTER I[II.—1644. 


RALASELLZIOWARDS the end of the year 1648 
3 : Sir Ralph Hopton (who had lately 
. s been created Lord Hopton), the 


Governor of Bristol for the King, 
having received invitations from some 
of the principal inhabitants of Hamp- 
shire and Sussex, was ordered to 
advance into those counties, with the object of prevent- 
ing auy movement on the part of Waller which might 
tend to disturb the siege of Plymouth, at that time 
beset by Maurice. Hopton moved by Salisbury on 
Winchester with a force about 3,000 foot and 1,500 
‘horse, at which Waller at once retired to Farnham, and 
went himself to London to ask for aid. 

Hopton, having received reinforcements under Sir 
Jacob Astley, moved on Arundel Castle, which sur- 
rendered on the third day of the siege; but Waller 
having returned from London with an addition to his 
strength of two City regiments of foot, and with 1,000 
horse from the Army of Essex, Hopton was compelled 
to fall back on Winchester, since he had received 
special orders that in no case was he to allow Waller 
to pass him by and go into the west. The latter, after 
surprising a regiment of the Royalist cavalry at Alton 
and driving all outlying parties into Winchester, 
marched on Arundel Castle, which he retook in a few 
days. 

Further reinforcements from the King having been 
received by Hopton, he moved on Farnham, where 
were Waller’s head -quarters, and on the 29th of March 
the two armies, each consisting of about 5,000 foot and 
3,000 horse, met at Alresford. 

Waller commenced the action with a charge of 
cavalry, which the Royalist horse received so ill that 
the threat of a second made them wheel about and fly 
before it was delivered, their officers being left to shift 
for themselves. The King’s foot, however, stood so 
firmly that the Parliamentary troops could not break 
their squares; this alone prevented the utter route 
of Hopton’s force. At nightfall that General drew off 
his men to Reading, while Waller, on the following day, 
hastened to Winchester in the hope of receiving the 
surrender of the Castle; being disappointed in this, he 
wantonly sacked the city, after which he retired towards 
London. 

The principal actions of the year 1644 took place in 


two distinct theatres of war, at a considerable distance 
from each other, and must on this account, as also by 
reason of the entire independence of the movements 
which accompanied them, be separately described, 
thongh many of the events of the two campaigns 
occurred simultaneously. 

1. The War in the North. 

At the close of the year 1643 Newcastle was in 
possession of the whole of England to the north of the 
Humber, with the single exception of the town of Hull, 
in which Lord Fairfax was held fast ; while Sir Thomas, 
being driven from the county of York, had united his 
strength with the forces of the Eastern Association in 
Lincolnshire. The arrival of the Scottish army, which 
entered England on the 19th of January, with a total 
of 18,000 foot and 3,500 horse, entirely changed the 
aspect of affairs. 

On the receipt of the news of this invasion the ° 
Marquis moved at once to the North, and on the 2nd 
of February arrived at the town of Newcastle, before 
which the Scots came on the following day. After a 
few skirmishes of no importance, Leven, considering it 
unlikely that he would be able to take the town, which 
was defended by a large garrison, marched round it, 
and on the 4th of March entered Sunderland. On the 
6th of that month the Marquis, having been reinforced 
from Durham, pushed towards the Scots, but, as 
neither side much desired to fight, no battle took place, 
and he continued his movement on Durham. Here 
Newcastle remained, the Scots being in close proximity 
to him and frequent skirmishes taking place between 
them, until in the early part of April he was recalled 
to York by the unwelcome success of Lord Fairfax. 

But before entering into the details of the exploits 
of the father, it is necessary to relate those of the son. 
In order to do this we must first go back to the 
November of 1643, at which date a body of troops from 
Ireland, set free by the King’s treaty with the rebels, 
landed at Mostyn, in Flintshire. Under Lord Byron 
this force, on the 4th of December, captured Hawarden 
Castle, after which, driving back Sir William Brereton, 
they, in the beginning of January 1644, laid siege to 
Nantwich. Sir Thomas Fairfax was sent from the . 
eastern counties to Brereton’s assistance; on the 12th 
of January the former arrived at Manchester, whence, 
after a short delay for the purpose of collecting addi- 
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tional troops, he effected a junction with Brereton, and 
on the 21st marched on Nantwich, with about 2,500 
foot and 800 horse. 

Having, after some resistance, driven in the enemy’s 
advanced troops, Fairfax found their main strength 
posted at Acton Church, and, hearing that Lord Byron, 
with the cavalry, would be compelled to make a long 
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round before he could cross a small river which 
separated him from the remainder of his force, deter- 
mined to attack the church ere he could come up. 
Being, however, much delayed in his advance, Fairfax 
failed in this object, and therefore moved on the town 
in the hope of drawing fresh troops from it. As he 
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retired, the Royalists fell upon the rear of his army and, 
when these turned to resist the attack, made a new 
onslaught on them from the other side. Fairfax at 
once turned again upon them, beat them off with the 
aid of the townspeople, and, following up his advantage, 
fought his way to the church at Acton, surrounded it, and 
took all in it prisoners “ as in a trap.” 


(Destroyed in 16483 after the Siege of Arundel.) 


Of the captured on this occasion, the most memorable 
in history, though but a colonel at the time, was George 
Monk, who had, as the invitation of the King, passed 
with troops from Ireland to his assistance. Monk was 
sent up to London, and, after having spent two or three 
years as a prisoner in the Tower, took service in the 
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Parliamentary army, where we shall meet with him 
again. 

After this success, Sir Thomas Fairfax marched into 
Lancashire, where he undertook the siege of Latham 
House, the seat of the Earl of Derby; thence he was 
called by a letter, dated March the 5th, from the Com- 
mittee of War in London, which ordered him to march 
across the West Riding of Yorkshire and to join his 
father, with the object that their amalgamated forces 
should in some way take advantage of the absence of 
Newcastle in the North. 

The Marquis had, on his departure, left Colonel 
Bellasis as Governor of York, who, hearing of the 
intended junction of the father and son, moved to Selby 
for the purpose of interposing between them; in this 
he completely failed, and Lord Fairfax, in command 
of the united force, marched on Selby, which on the 
11th of March he stormed, utterly defeating the Royal- 
ists, and making Colonel Bellasis himself a prisoner. 

Newcastle at once hastily retired from his advanced 
position at Durham, fell back to York, and laboured 
only to secure that city from attack. The field being 
thus left open for their movements, the Scots advanted 
at their leisure, and, on the 17th of April, at Wetherby, 
completed their junction with the Parliamentary army. 
At an interview which took place hetween Levan and 
Lord Fairfax, it was decided to unite their forces at 
Tadcaster on the 20th, and to push on together to the 
siege of York. 

This was accordingly done; but, as it was found that 
the total strength at their disposal was not sufficient to 
surround the city, while the amount of Newcastle’s 
force (14,000 men), and his possession of a bridge over 
the Ouse, which enabled him to strike on either bank 
of that river, made it impossible for them to divide 
their armies, it was determined to call Manchester, who 
commanded the Associated Counties, to their assistance. 

In order to trace the progress of the latter, we must 
now go back a little in point of time. The Parlia- 
mentary party in Lincolnshire, having been roused to 
action and assisted hy the Eastern Association, had, by 
the end of 1643, gained the upper hand in that county, 
and, commencing offensive operations about the begin- 
ning of March, 1644, closed in around Newark and 
besieged it. In order to preserve this post, which was 
important as a connecting link between Oxford and 
York, Prince Rupert, who at this time lay on the 
Upper Severn, was ordered to relieve it. Marching 
with all haste, and collecting forces on his way, the 
Prince was at Wolverhampton on the 10th of March, 
and on the 19th, with 7,000 men at Bingham, eight 
miles from Newark. On the 21st he attacked Sir John 
Meldrum, who had been left in command by Lord 
Willoughby of Parham. The left wing of the Parlia- 
mentary army fought well, but the right fled without 
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a blow; and the entire force was eventually driven over 
a bridge of boats on to an island in the centre of the 
river Trent, whence their retreat, though threatened by 
a sortie of the garrison of Newark, might be carried out 
by means of a bridge to the further bank. But during 
the night six companies, who had been placed to guard 
this bridge, fled across it and broke it down, and Mel- 
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Rising GROUND BETWEEN Long MARSTON AND TOCKWITH, WHERE 
THE BaiTLE oF Marston Moor was Foucut, JuLy », 1644. 


drum was thus compelled to purchase terms with the 
surrender of all his fire-arms. 

Rupert was, after this success, called into Panoaahiie 
to the aid of the Earl of Derby, who was besieged in 
Latham House; him he relieved, but failed to find any 
such support in that county as the Earl had led him to 
expect. 

Manchester, being thus left unopposed, on the 3rd of 
May carried Lincoln by storm, Cromwell being detached 
to keep off a force under Goring which was advancing to 
its relief. On the 15th of May Manchester was appointed 
by the Parliament General of the Associated Counties, 
Cromwell at the same date being made Lieutenant- 
General of his horse, while orders were sent to them to 
join the army of the Scots so soon as the latter should. 
enter Yorkshire. 

In obedience to these commands Manchester marched 
on York, and on the 3rd of June joined the forces of the 
besiegers. The siege, which up to this time had been 
little more than a blockade, now completely changed its 
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character, for batteries were thrown up against the city, 
while daily attacks were made upon it by one or other 
of the allied forces. During the siege Newcastle found 
means to send a letter to the King, in which he under- 
took to hold out for six weeks or two months, but begged 
that ere that time expired some means might be taken 
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after the capture of Liverpool (a great gain to the King’s 
cause, as giving him a port by which to communicate 
with Ireland), he marched at full speed on York. 
Newcastle in the meantime, in order to gain time, 
asked for terms, which were offered only to be refused. 
On the 30th of June the besiegers heard of the near 
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to relieve him. 


Upon receipt of this news Charles 


approach of the Prince, who was reported to be then at 
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ordered Rupert to march to the aid of York, proposing 
himself, with such troops as he could collect, to take the 
field alone in the absence of the Prince. The latter, 
pursuing his advantages in Lancashire, had on the 28th 
of May taken Bolton by storm, but on the 11th of June, 


Knaresborough or Boroughbridge, at a distance of from 
twelve to fourteen miles from York, with a force of 20,000 
men. 

It was at once determined to. raise the siege, and ac- 
cordingly, on the morning of the Ist of July, the allied 
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commanders drew off all their forces, and took up a 
position on Marston Moor, about five miles to the west 
of York, where they awaited battle. But it was neither 
Rupert’s duty nor his wish to fight on this occasion, 
and he therefore, holding the passages of the Nidd, 
which covered his right, with detached parties of 
cavalry, marched across the enemy’s front to the 
confines of the city. 

At the meeting which ensued between Rupert and 
Newcastle, the latter urged that no present action was 
desirable, since he was daily expecting reinforcements, 
while the enemy, distracted by quarrels between the 
three generals, would in a few days divide their forces, 
in which case the Scots might even return to their own 
country. But Rupert refused to listen to one whom he 
probably despised as ‘‘a very fine gentleman, amorous 
in Poetry and Musick,” and replied that he had an 
‘‘absolute and positive command” from the King to 
fight the enemy, this being the colour it pleased him 
to put upon the King’s order, which, after directing the 
relief of York, continued, ‘‘ where being joined with the 
Marquis of Newcastle’s army, there was hope they might 
fight the enemy.” Newcastle, who had “a particular 
reverence for the person of the King,” responded that 
he was ready to obey His Highness in all things as 
though His Majesty was there present, and accordingly 
the army of the Prince and the garrison marched 
together from York, and on the afternoon of the 2nd of 
July came in front of the position of their adversaries. 

The Parliamentary army and the Scots, who had 
passed the night on the moor, were about to move to 
Tadcaster, in order to prevent any movement of Rupert 
to the south, when at 9 a.m. they saw the Prince with a 
vanguard of 5,000 cavalry advancing over Marston 
Moor. The allied forces at once turned to fight, and 
recalled such of their troops as had already started on 
their march. Not being able to regain possession of the 
moor, the three leaders drew up their men on the rising 
ground between Long Marston and Tockwith, facing 
towards the north. 

The order of battle was similar to that of Edgehill, the 
cavalry being placed on the flanks, while the centre was 
formed of the infantry with their battalion guns. Sir 
Thomas Fairfax commanded the right wing of horse, 
consisting of about 80 troops (4,000 men), added to 
which were a part of the Scottish horse, while Cromwell 
led the left, which was composed of the cavalry of the 
Associated Counties and three regiments of Scottish 
horse, in all about 70 troops (8,000 men); on the ex- 
treme left, since Rupert’s lines overlapped that of the 
allies, were posted the Scottish dragoons. Of the 
infantry, which were in two divisions, Lord Fairfax 
commanded the right, composed of his own foot, with 
two Scottish brigades as a reserve, while Leven on the 
left led two brigades of the Earl of Manchester’s infantry 


and six regiments of Scots, having one of Manchester’s 
brigades as a reserve. The whole force, which was 
about equal to that of Rupert, amounted to some 14,000 
foot and 9,000 horse and dragoons, while the line was 
one mile and a half in length. 

The Royal army adopted a similar formation ; Rupert 
commanded 5,000 horse on the right wing, while the 
left was led by Lucas and Hurrey, the infantry of the 
centre being under Goring. 

At about 3 p.m. the guns on each side opened fire, 
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and continued in action for nearly two hours, after which 
time a “‘ general silence ” fell upon the field, each army 
waiting to see what the other would do. For between 
the lines of battle, which were but a very short distance 
apart, were a ditch and a bank, the passage of which 
would almost certainly throw an attacking force into 
disorder, and would thus give an opportunity for the 
defenders to charge with perhaps fatal effect. During 
another two hours this pause continued, and men began 
to say that there would be no fight that day. 

But at 7 p.m, the Parliamentary left, horse and foot, 
advancing at a quick pace, passed the bank and fell on. 
Cromwell's cavalry, though hard pressed by the Prince, 
who attacked Oliver’s special division in front and flank, 
cut its way through the enemy, and drove them back to 
Wilstrop Wood, where, mingling with the foot, which 
Manchester's infantry had forced from their ground, 
they for the most part fled by the rear of their own left 
in the direction of York. 
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The Royalist left, under Hurrey, met the charge of 
Fairfax, and beat back the horse of the Parliamentary 
right wing, though Sir Thomas himself with a few 
followers, burst through them and joined Cromwell’s 
horse in rear of the Prince’s line. Keeping their order 
after the first shock, they turned next upon the infantry, 
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of which the new levies and the Scots broke up before 
them, and flying rearwards, hampered the defence of 
the reserves, with the result that the whole of the right 
wing and centre of the allied armies were routed and 
fled to the south, giving out all was lost. Hven Leven 
himself rode off to Leeds, and knew nothing of the 
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outcome of the battle, until he was brought back on 
the following morning. Matters looked ill for the 
Parliamentary party, until Cromwell’s cavalry, return- 
ing to the charge, surrounded and cut to pieces the 
remainder of the Royalist infantry, who “ scorned to 
fly.” -The forces of the adversaries were now mingled 
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(From a print by Hollan.) 


in confusion, from which, after a time, two large bodies 
disengaged themselves, and it then appeared that the 
positions of so much as remained of the armies had 
become exactly reversed. Lucas and Hurrey with their 
cavaliers stood where had been the Roundhead right, 
while Cromwell occupied the ground opposed to them, 
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where the Prince’s left had been posted. Rallying all 
whom they could to their side, the leaders again 
charged with unabated courage, but by 10 p.m. the 
remainder of the Royalist army was in full flight to 
York, having lost 1,500 prisoners and the whole of their 
artillery. 

Those employed to bury the dead reported that they 
found 4,150 slain; of these the Parliament acknowledged 
the loss of only 300. Thus ended the greatest and most 
important battle of the war, whether we gauge it by the 
number of combatants, by the losses of the vanquished, 
or by the result of the victory, for, from the 2nd of 
July, 1644, the north of England was for ever lost to 
the King. 

Cromwell and Fairfax, to whom principally the victory 
was due, were both wounded; the former in the neck, 
possibly by the accidental discharge of a pistol by one of 
his own men; the latter on the head and face, he being 
unhorsed and narrowly escaping capture. 

Newcastle, having secret information that Rupert had 
no intention to wait to be besieged in York, declared his 
own decision to leave England, and, quitting the city 
on the morning after the battle, sailed from Scarborough 
to Hamburg, where he arrived on the 8th of July, to 
return no more to his native country until after the 
Restoration. The Prince, also on the 8rd, marched 
from York to the northward, and, collecting what 
forces he could, passed unmolested into Lancashire, 
and so to Chester, where we may for the present leave 
him. 

The fate of the city of York was not long in doubt. 
The siege was resumed on the 4th, and carried on with 
so much energy, that Sir Thomas Glenham, who had 
been left as Governor, surrendered on the 15th. On the 
16th, the garrison, 1,000 strong, marched under his 
command to Carlisle, which he afterwards nobly 
defended. 

The three leaders of the allied armies, having thus 
attained the object of their junction, now agreed to 
separate their forces. Fairfax, with his head-quarters 
at York, was to guard that county and Lancashire ; the 
Scots passed to the north to the town of Newcastle ; 
while Manchester, whom we shall shortly meet again, 
retired into the eastern counties, for the purpose of 
recruiting his forces. 

Amidst the list of aimless marches and counter- 
marches, of desultory fights and skirmishes, which up 
to this time have made up the story of the Civil War, 
this campaign attracts our attention as being the first 
of which criticism is possible; for where there is no 
plan, as in the earlier phases of the contest, military 
history becomes nothing but a catalogue of objectless 
slaughter, and war, losing its character as an art, is 
merely a series of sanguinary brawls. 

The aim of this campaign, from the point of view of 
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the Parliament, was the possession of Yorkshire, the key 
of the north, and the assurance of such possession could 
be gained only by the capture of the city of York. The 
plan by which this result was to be obtained had for its 
basis the junction of three armies, of which one was on 
the spot, while the two others were respectively to the 
north and south of the objective. 

In the seventeenth century, when communications 
were execrable, and when the power of moving troops 
was in its infancy, we cannot expect to find any 
very skilful strategy, and accordinvly in this cam- 
paign each force came to the rendezvous on the day 
which best suited its own convenience, while no effort 
was made to prepare the way for their joint action until 
the junction had actually taken place. 

Though opportunities, which would be assuredly 
seized in modern war, were thus allowed to pass un- 
heeded, yet the junction itself, and the handling of the 
three armics In combination, were a remarkable advance 
on anything which had up to this time been attempted 
in England. Of whatever faults of omission they may, 
according to our ideas, have been guilty, the leaders 
fully succeeded in their one great and necessary duty, 
in that they completed their concentration before the 
enemy could strike. 

The second phase of the campaign opens with Rupert’s 
march ; his object, to enter York, was obtained without 
difficulty, owing partly to the want of mobility of his 
adversaries (a failing common to all armies at that 
period), and partly to the skilful manner in which he 
covered his right with the river Nidd. He thus suc- 
ceeded in marching across the enemy’s front, and 
effected a junction with Newcastle in their actual 
presence; a counterstroke was by this fairly given to 
the previous movements of the Parliamentary party. 
But, as was customary in the case of every action of the 
Royalists, the Prince’s advance was too late; he should, 
as he might well have done, have collected in March a 
force as large as that which fought at Marston Moor, 
and with it, in conjunction with Newcastle, should have 
crushed the Scots, while Fairfax might have been con- 
tained by a moderate detachment. In place of this the 
earlier part of the year was wasted in the capture or 
relief of comparatively unimportant points, whose fate, 
as the history of war has frequently shown, would have, 
without doubt, followed the fortunes of the field armies. 

Throughout the whole of this war, until the stars of 
Fairfax and Cromwell rise, we shall find the same 
inability on each side to grasp the situation, and to 
judge of the decisive point on which the blow should 
be delivered. As a rule the armies wandered about 
blindly, until they came in contact ; upon their meeting 
followed a battle, which was entirely destitute of any 
tactical plan, and was remarkable only for hard hitting. 
After this action one of two cases occurred; either the 
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victors (if any decision could be made as to who had 
won the day) pursued the vanquished with gradually 
decreasing zeal, or both armies retired to repair their 
losses, or to wait for fine weather. 

The third era of the campaign opens with the two 
armies in presence, the one facing to the north, the 
other in and around York. The English portion of the 
Parliamentary force in this position covered its base, 
which may be assumed to have been—for Fairfax the 
south-west corner of Yorkshire, for Manchester the 
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eastern counties, and for both, in case of need, the city 
of London ; but the Scots were by Rupert’s march com- 
pletely cut away from their country, and actually faced 
their line of retreat. But in those days of indirect 
supply and of unlimited plundering armies were not so 
sensitive as they are now in regard to their communi- 
cations, while owing to their small size they were more 
easily fed than a modern force would be; again, the 
provision of ammunition, which, next to food, is the 
most vital necessity of an army of the present day, was 
not then of so great importance, since, owing to the 
slow rate of fire, the expenditure, even in a lengthened 
battle, was but small. We find, accordingly, that the 
Scots, even before the engagement, were prepared to 
accompany their allies to the southward, without any 
scruples as to abandoning their natural base, from 
which, indeed, it is probable that they drew neither 
men, money, nor supplies. The Parliamentary position 
for battle was thus founded on logical principles; but it 
is impossible to say the same of Prince Rupert's atti- 
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tude, for he formed his troops in such a manner that 
the line of retreat of the whole (to York) was in pro- 
longation of his line of battle, and thus invited disaster 
in case of a reverse. As the natural result of such a 
disposition, we have seen how his right wing, when 
beaten, dispersed in rear of his left, since Fairfax, after 
charging through the latter, came directly upon the 
pursuers of the former; for the same reason the Royal 
infantry could not retire, and were absolutely destroyed 
as they stood, so absolutely that of the 20,000 men 
with whom the Prince began the battle, he had, on the 
following day, not 4,000 by his side. | 

Of pursuit, such as we shall find in the later actions 
of the war, there was little or none, and that probably 
for the reason that the fugitives found ready shelter 
behind the walls of York. But it is certainly a blot 
upon the success of the Parliamentary leaders, that 
they should have allowed Rupert to escape with his 
diminished following; for this mistake within the year 
the Parliament had a heavy price to pay. The deser- 
tion of York by the Prince and Newcastle is beneath 
criticism, and was probably due rather to the personal 
characters of the two leaders than to any idea of mili- 
tary necessity. 

Thus, in the middle of July 1644, we leave the 
northern counties in the undisputed possession of the 
enemies of the King, for he retained in them but a few 
garrisons, of which Carlisle and Newcastle, the most 
important, were shortly after reduced. The surrender 
of Newcastle was specially desired by the citizens of 
London, who were at this time suffering severely from 
the dearth of coal. 

II. The campaign against the main army of the 
King. 

About the end of March, 1644, an ordinance of the 
Houses fixed the strength of Essex’s army for the ensu- 
ing year at 7,500 foot, 3,000 horse, and a train of artil- 
lery. That of Waller was at the same time ordered to 
consist of 3,000 foot, 1,200 horse, and 500 dragoons, 
who were to be levied in the southern counties. The 
King’s force amounted to about 10,000 men, and was, 
at the commencement of the campaigning season, 
quartered around Oxford. 

The plan for the campaign, as laid down by the 
Parliament, was as follows: each of their armies was to 
be in every respect distinct from the other, though 
Iissex was to remain in supreme command. If the King 
should continue at Oxford, the two armies were con- 
jointly to undertake the sicge of that city, which 
required a long line of works in order to enclose it, 
while the difficulty of so doing was increased by the 
fact that the besieging force must of necessity be divided 
into two parts by the Thames. Should, however, the 
Ixing march, as was expected, towards the north, Essex 
was to follow him, while Waller was directed to proceed 
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into the West, for the purpose of repressing Maurice 
and Hopton. 

On the King’s part it was determined, by the advice 
of Rupert, to hold Oxford, Reading, Wallingford, Abing- 
don, and Banbury on the defensive, and to send every 
man who could be spared from those garrisons to join 
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lished the defences of that town, and added the garrison 
(2,500 old soldiers) to his infantry, he returned to Oxford. 

At this time Essex was at Windsor, and Waller in 
North Hampshire, each endeavouring, by all possible 
means, to recruit his numbers to full strength. In May 
both armies marched on Oxford. On the 23rd Essex 
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Prince Maurice in the west; but this plan, which indeed 
was contingent on the movements of Essex and Waller, 
was considerably modified in execution, for, after 
advancing to Newbury, where he waited until the middle 
of May, with the object of ascertaining the plans of the 
enemy, Charles moved to Reading, whence, having demo- 


was at Reading, while on the 25th his advanced cavalry, 
after occupying Abingdon, passed Oxford by the Worces- 
ter Road. Waller, having mustered over 10,000 men at 
Farnham, joined Essex on the 26th about Abingdon, 
which place, against Charles’s orders, had been abandoned 
by the Royalists. 
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The bulk of the King’s army lay in Woodstock, and 
in the adjacent villages to the north of the city, and the 
further movements of the Parliamentary generals were 
directed with the object of closing round these canton- 
ments, which were shut in on either side by the Isis and 
the Cherwell. With this intention Essex crossed the 
Thames at Sandford Ferry, and, extending his force 
round the city, endeavoured to pass the Cherwell at 
Gosford. In this attempt he was, on the Ist of June, 
repulsed ; but, on the 2nd, Waller having in the mean- 
time sent 5,000 over the Isis at Newbridge ‘in the 
boats called punts,” the Royalists abandoned their 
works and fell back, leaving the bridge at Gosford open 
for the General’s advance. The King’s horse was now 
at Woodstock, and his foot at Woolvercot; he himself, 
returning to Oxford, gave orders for a sortie in the 
direction of Abingdon, and under cover of this, which 
drew the enemy’s attention to the south, left the city 
about 9 p.m. on the 3rd of June, with his eldest son and 
a few noblemen, and, meeting shortly after with his 
‘escort of 3,000 foot and 4,000 horse, marched with 
them and a train of sixty or seventy carriages to Hand- 
borough, where he arrived at day-break; thence con- 
tinuing his march to Burford, he reached Evesham on 
the 5th. Here he had intended to rest, but, fearing 
that the enemy might cross the Avon at Stratford, and 
push in between himself and Worcester, he moved at 
once to that city, which he entered on the 6th, having 
broken down the bridge at Pershore behind him. Since 
after the King’s departure the standard remained flying 
in Oxford, while on the 4th a body of troops was again 
pushed out towards Abingdon, Essex discovered nothing 
of his flight; but Waller, having received notice of it 
from friends of the Parliament in the county, despatched 
some cavalry to follow Charles. These made prisoners 
at Burford of a few of his stragglers, but do not appear 
to have found the main body. Essex, on receipt of the 
news, marched by Woodstock to Chipping Norton, where 
he arrived on the 5th, on which day Waller was at 
Stow-in-the-Wold in Gloucestershire. 

Since the King had thus moved from Oxford, one of 
the cases provided for by the orders of the Parhament 
had now arisen, and the question of the direction of 
march of the two armies had to be resolved. On this 
point occurred a most serious quarrel between the 
leaders. Essex, at a council of the officers of both 
armies, stated it as his will that Waller, who had the 
lighter ordnance and the smaller train, should follow 
the march of the King, while he himself would pass on 
into the west against Hopton and Maurice. To this 
Waller objected that, in the case of the separation of 
the armies, it had been distinctly laid down by the Par- 
liament that he was to go into the west, and Essex to 
follow the King. But to such words Essex refused to 
listen, and, as his commanding officer, gave him posi- 
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tive orders to abide by the plan which had been pro- 
mulgated in the council. Waller, enraged at this 
treatment, appealed to the Parliament, who, feeling 
that the true reason of the action of the Earl was his 
dislike to fight against the King in person, sent direct 
orders to the Lord General to follow the instructions 
which they had given him, and to send Waller into the 
west. These orders found Essex at Salisbury on the 
way to the relief of Lyme Regis, which was besieged by 
Maurice and defended by Blake, and on his returning 
an answer to the Houses to the effect that his action 
had been founded on military reasons, he was permitted 
to continue his march. . 

The armies of Waller and Essex being thus employed, 
the Parliament raised a new force, under Major-General 
Browne, a citizen of London, for the purpose of keeping 
in check the King’s garrisons in the valley of the 
Thames, such as Wallingford, Oxford, and Greenland 
House near Henley, and also, if possible, of reducing 
Basing House and Banbury. 

It will be well to follow first the fortunes of Waller’s 
army. He, thinking that the King, who had marched 
in the direction of Shrewsbury, intended to make for 
that town, moved on the 13th of June to Bromsgrove; 
but Charles had no such plan, and had so led his troops 
with the object of keeping the Severn between him and 
his enemy, as also on account of his great desire to 
avoid being besieged in Worcester. Since Waller had 
advanced so far to the north, and was daily receiving 
reinforcements from Staffordshire, the King determined 
to double back and to slip past him to Oxford. 

On the 15th, accordingly, he pushed some horse to 
the west, as if he intended to move on Shrewsbury. 
Waller fell into the trap, and pressed forward to inter- 
cept his march, upon which the King retired at full 
speed to Worcester, was on the 16th at Evesham, on 
the 18th at Witney, and by the 21st had returned to 
his former position at Woodstock. Waller at once per- 
ceived that all pursuit would be uscless, and having 
drawn to himself such troops as Massey could be in- 
duced to spare from Gloucester,* returned leisurely 
towards Chipping Norton by way of Stow-in-the-Wold. 
The King, hearing of his approach, and having collected 
all available forees (5,500 foot and 4,000 horse), moved 
by Banbury, and arrived at Culworth on the 27th, at 
which date Waller was at Hanwell with 8,000 men. On 
the following day the two armies stood face to face on 
either side of the Cherwell, Waller on the defensive, the 
King eager to fight. 

The position of the Parliamentary troops being 
strong to allow of a successful attack on it, Charles en- 
deavoured to draw them from it by advancing, on the 
29th of June, as if with the intention of entering farther 
into Northamptonshire. 
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* These were not many, as Massey was a partizan of Essex, 
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The Royal army marched in three divisions, a van- 
guard, a main body, and a rear-guard, the latter con- 
sisting of 1,000 infantry and two brigades of cavalry, 
while in order to cover the left flank of the column a 
party of dragoons was sent to hold Cropredy Bridge. 
Information having been received by the vanguard that 
a body of reinforcements for Waller was crossing their 
line of march, the two leading fractions of the army, 
with the permission of the King, who was with the 
main body, increased their pace in the hope of cutting 
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it off. The rear, who had heard nothing of any such 
advance, still moved on at the same rate as before; 
from this it followed that in a short time a considerable 
interval divided the rear-guard from the remainder of 
the army. 

Waller, who was waiting for an opportunity to strike, 
having seen the vanguard and the main body pass, 
imagined, since there were no other troops in sight, 
that the whole force had filed by. He at once deter- 
mined to attack that which he believed to be the rear 
of the column, and for this purpose, driving back the 
dragoons from Cropredy Bridge, he threw across the 
Sherwell a detachment of 1,500 horse and 1,000 foot 
under Middleton; the mounted portion of this body 
pressing on, left the foot to follow. The latter having 
been surprised on the march by the leading squadrons 
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of the King’s rear-guard, were at once charged and 
dispersed, while the other parts of the Royal force, 
having turned about, drove back Middleton’s cavalry 
upon the victorius rear-guard ; these, again charging, 
cut the enemy from their line of retreat by Cropredy 
Bridge, until Waller, pushing down the Tower Hamlets 
trained bands, at last made way for the remnants of the 
ill-fated detachment. | 

It is worth while to note the statements as to casual- 
ties of either side, in order to learn how little depen- 
dence can be placed in any roll of losses. The Royalists 
claimed to have killed 150, and to have taken 198 
prisoners, and 11 guns, while they themselves had lost 
but 2 officers and 14 men. On the other hand, the 
Parliamentary army denied that of their men more 
than 28 were killed, but acknowledged the loss of 100 
prisoners, against which they set 100 Cavaliers killed 
and 60 made prisoners. 

It being only 3 p.m. when the action ended, the King 
made a half-hearted effort to attack Waller’s position, 
but, being repulsed at Cropredy Bridge, and being thus 
unable to cross the river, he remained in front of Wal- 
ler during two days, after which he drew off and lost 
touch of the Parliamentary force. The latter marched 
on the ‘2nd of July to Towcester, where it met Browne’s 
troops, who had advanced to its assistance; but, as he 
soon after returned to his charge of the Royal garrisons, 
while Waller’s City Battalions for the most part found 
their way home, neither of them, for the moment, exer- 
cised any influence on the war. 

The King, being thus freed from opposition, deter- 
mined at once to march into the west against the Karl 
of Essex, and, having sent orders to Hopton to draw 
all the men he could from Monmouthshire and Wales, 
moved by way of Cirencester to Bath, where he arrived 
on the 15th of July. Shortly after leaving Oxford 
Charles heard of the defeat of Rupert at Marston Moor. 

We must now return to Essex, who, passing Salis- 
bury, was on the 15th of June at Dorchester, and on 
the 19th at Weymouth. Hearing of his advance, 
Maurice had, on the 16th, raised the siege of Lyme 
Regis, which small and unimportant town had, since 
the 20th of April, bravely sustained his attacks. The 
prince, retiring by Honiton, was himself at exeter on 
the 18th, but had then sent a part of his force to Bristol 
to join Hopton. 

About this time, Essex, who had signed his last letter 
to the Parliament as their ‘‘ innocent though suspected 
servant,” received a letter from them in return, in 
which he was told that the Houses approved neither 
of his actions nor of his letters, but recommended him 
to use his best endeavours towards reducing the west. 
The Independents were, in truth, becoming daily 
stronger in the House of Commons, and this letter was 
but one of many signs of the increasing power of the 
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party which meant war to be war, and not a military 
promenade. It may fairly be doubted whether Essex’s 
heart had ever really been in the cause, while the 
manners and the designs both of the Parliament and of 
the army were not such as would be likely, on further 
acquaintance, to please the great lord, who, by accident 
a seeming democrat, was by birth and breeding an 
aristocrat, though no courtier. 
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the 14th of July, and arrived safely at Brest, her ships 
being “fresh tallowed” to enable them to sail faster 
than those which Warwick, the Parliamentary admiral, 
sent after them. 

Essex arrived at Tiverton on the 5thof July. Towards 
the middle of that month, hearing of the King’s advance 
into the west, he proposed to turn back and engage 
him before he should be able to unite his forces with 


On the 26th of June Essex was at Chard, where he 
received a message from the Queen (who had in the 
beginning of the year left Oxford for Exeter, where on 
the 16th she had been confined of the Princess Henri- 
etta), asking for a free passage to go to Bath; this 
Essex refused, upon which the Queen, as soon as she 
was in a condition to travel, sailed from Falmouth on 


those of Maurice. In this wise project he was overruled 
by Lord Robartes, a general in his army, who, with 
others, assured him that, if he would but continue his 
march into Cornwall, he would secure that county for 
the Parliament, prevent the King from passing out of 
Devonshire, and thus detain him until a fresh force 
from London might attack him in the rear. 
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Essex, angry though he was at the supposed prefe- 
rence of the Parliament for Manchester’s army rather 
than for his own, and astonished, with reason, at the 
neglect of Waller to follow the King, yet could not 
believe that he would be left to face alone the whole of the 
Royal army; he therefore, though against his own con- 
viction, yet without needing much persuasion, agreed to 
the plan proposed by Robartes, and continued to 
advance westward after the Prince. On the 18th of 
July, after making a feint to march against Charles, 
the Earl moved from Tiverton towards Plymouth, and 
on the 26th entered Cornwall, and took Launceston. 
On the same day the King was at Exeter, and, thence 
following Essex, fairly held him in a trap. The Lord 
General, on the 29th, captured Lostwithiel, and also 
the haven at Fowey, of which the latter was eventually 
of the very greatest use to him. He thence sent letters 
to the Parliament praying for aid, in answer to which 
Middleton was sent with 2,500 horse and dragvons ; he, 
however, was not only too weak, but too late to be of 
any use to the Roundhead army. 

On the 6th of August the King, whose head-quarters 
were at Liskeard, as those of Essex were at Lostwithiel, 
sent a letter to the Earl, which on the 8th and 9th was 
followed by others from the officers of the Royalist army, 
all entreating him to join their cause and promising 
him honours and rewards should he do so; to these 
Essex answered but a few words, in which he refused to 
betray the trust reposed in him by the Parliament. 
For this answer he received the thanks of both Houses, 
a compliment which in no way delayed his fate. 

The King, having moved his head-quarters to Bocon- 
nock, a house of Dord Mohun, drew his line closer and 
closer around Essex, who could neither escape nor force 
Charles to fight, and who now held nothing but Lost- 
withiel and Fowey. Sir Richard Grenville, advancing 
with the Cornish troops from Bodmin, presed on the 
Parliamentary army from Lanhydrock, while the King 
seized all the passages of the river between Lostwithiel 
and f'owey, as also a fort which guarded the mouth of 
the harbour at the latter place. 

Finding that his quarters were daily being narrowed, 
and having no longer subsistence for his cavalry, while 
constant skirmishes along the river made him fear lest 
he should be cut off from the sea, Essex gave orders to 
his horse to break through the enemy’s lines, and on the 
same night, that of the 31st of August, drew back the 
whole of his infantry into Fowey. 

One regiment of cavalry only was retained ; the others, 
under Sir William Balfour, marched at about 3 a.m. 
through the Royal army, passing within pistol-shot of a 
cottage where a special guard had, on the information 
brought by two deserters of the intended escape, been 
placed to intercept their retreat. Goring, who had suc- 
ceeded Wilmot in the command of the King’s horse, was 


at a drinking bout when he received the news of their 
march, and, choosing utterly to discredit it, allowed 
Balfour to ride away with no greater loss than 100 men; 
nor was Sir William in any way further troubled during 
the whole of his long march to London. Such was 
Goring's favour with the King that, since all men knew 
that he was most to blame, no one was ever punished 
for this most disgraceful neglect. 

On the 1st of September, Essex, finding his case hope- 
less, deserted his infantry, and, taking ship, sailed from 
Fowey to Plymouth; he wrote from the latter place to 
Skippon, whom he had left in command, to the effect 
that ‘‘ Nothing but fear of slavery and to be triumpht 
on, should have made us have gone.” No words are 
needed to characterize this action of the Earl; it stands 
cendemned by his own excuse, and, if ever a soldier 
deserved to be shot, Essex was that man. Fortunately 
we can say that there is but one other instance of such 
behaviour in the military history of England,* and in 
this case there is good reason to suppose that the 
deserter was not sane at the time. No such plea can be 
urged for Essex, and by this cowardice he forfeits any 
claim which he ever possessed to the name of soldier ; 
but he was not punished; he was even permitted to 
retain the command of that army which he had deserted 
in its hour of need, though it is true that, owing to 
other events, he never again led it into action. 

Very different was the action of old Skippon, who, 
assembling his officers at a council of war after the flight 
of the general, made such a speech to them as deserves 
to be recorded. ‘‘Gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘ you see our 
general and some chief officers have thought fit to leave 
us, and our horse are got away; we are left alone upon 
our defence ; that which I propose to you is this, that 
we, having the same courage as our horse had, and the 
same God to assist us, may make the same trial of our 
fortunes, and endeavour to make our way through our 
enemies as they have done, and account it better to die 
with honour and faithfulness, than to live dishonour- 
able.” 

But it was of no use; the army dispirited would not 
fight, and the brave old man, through no fault of his 
own, was compelled, on the 2nd of September, 1644, to 
surrender his artillery, arms, and ammunition to the 
forces of the King. The men, having embarked at 
Plymouth, were 11 the course of the month landed at 
Portsmouth, where Essex resumed the command, re- 
clothing and rearming them with supplies sent from 
London. | 

It is difficult to understand why Charles did not take 
full advantage of his situation, and, having the Parlia- 
mentary foot at his mercy, did not insist upon the 
acceptance of harder terms. An explanation may 
perhaps be found in the fact that, while he had no place 

* Namely in Nepaul, in the year 1816. 
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in which to keep and guard them as captives, that 
custom of war had not yet become general, which allows 
a victor to bind his prisoners not to serve again either 
during a war or for some given term. As a result of his 
leniency, we shall, before the year ends, find many of 
this infantry again in the field. 

The Parliament, on the receipt of the news of this 
disaster, wrote to Kssex to assure him of their continued 
regard, and to inform him of the intended advance of 
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Manchester and Waller on Dorchester, as also of the 
despatch of arms and clothes to equip his troops when 
they should arrive at Portsmouth. 

After the completion of the surrender, the King moved 
to the eastward. He was on the 10th of September at 
Plymouth, which he attempted to carry by assault, but 
having been repulsed in several attacks, he passed on to 
Exeter and thence to Sturminster in Dorsetshire, where 
he was on the 9th of October. Part of his army under 
Grenville was in the meantime carrying on the siege of 
Plymouth, while Goring had forced the surrender of 
Barnstable and Ilfracombe. On the 15th of October 
Charles was at Salisbury, and on the 18th at Andover. 

Waller and Middleton, who had effected their junc- 
tion, retired before him, in order to avoid an engagement 
until they should have met the army of the Earl of 
Manchester, and also that of Essex. This junction took 
place on the 21st of October at Basing, the King being 
at that date at Whitchurch, in Hampshire. 

On the 22nd, the King, covering his march with 
parties of cavalry, drew off his infantry from Kingsclere, 
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and moved to Newbury. The forces of the Parliament, 
advancing first on Reading, changed direction towards 
Newbury, and a battle thus became inevitable. Essex, 
on the nominal ground of illness, was not present with 
the army, which was therefore under the command of 
Waller and Manchester ; it amounted altogether to about 
10,000 men, of which 8,000 were cavalry. The King’s 
strength had been seriously impaired by the despatch of 
three regiments of horse, under the Earl of Northampton, 
to the relief of Banbury Castle, for though this service 
was efficiently performed, the detachment did not return 
in time to take part in the battle. 

Charles, having determined to stand upon the defen- 
sive, in order to gain time for the arrival of Northampton 
or of Rupert, who was marching to him with 8,000 horse, 
took up a position on the hill to the south of the Lam- 
bourne, which stream covered his front. The latter was 
also protected by the fire of Donnington Castle, which, 
but a month before, had repulsed Manchester from its 
walls. Here the King threw up earthworks, providing 
with especial care for the defence of the approaches to 
Newbury town, the village of Shaw being very strongly 
held. The line of defence extended towards the right 
(east) as far as the junction of the Lambourne and the 
Kennet ; while the left, which rested on the village of 
Speen, was covered by works which could sweep the 
open down with their fire. 

The plan of attack of the Parliamentary generals was 
as follows: Waller, with the army of Essex, part of 
Manchester’s cavalry, and most of his own force, was to 
make a circuitous march, out of reach of the fire of 
Donnington Castle, and was to attack the King’s left at 
Speen, while Manchester, with the remainder of the 
army, should assault Shaw, in order to gain an entrance 
into Newbury, or in any case to draw away some portion 
of the enemy from the scene of Waller's attack. The 
horse of the turning column under Balfour and Waller 
and the foot under Skippon started at daybreak on the 
27th of October, yet even thus it was nearly 3 p.m. 
before they were formed in order of attack. The King’s 
left, which was commanded by Prince Maurice, was 
taken by surprise, not imagining that so strong a post 
would be assaulted at so late an hour; they, however, 
rallied to their front, but were, after about three hours’ 
hard fighting, driven from their lines and from the 
village of Speen, at which place Essex’s troops retook six 
of the guns which they had lost in Cornwall. 

It had been arranged that, on hearing the guns of 
Waller’s column in action, Manchester should attack 
Shaw and a fortified house, which the Royalists held on 
the south side of the bridge which crosses the Lam- 
bourne ; but in place of so doing, he assaulted Shaw at 
daybreak with 1,000 men, and, driving the surprised 
Cavaliers across the river, pressed on until his pro- 
gress was stopped by the fire from the house above 
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mentioned. A sally from this post pushed back the 
Parliamentary attack with severe loss, and, though 
Manchester in the afternoon, on hearing the guns at 
Speen, again assaulted the bridge, he did so in‘ small 
strength and without success. 

On the high ground about Speen the engagement now 
tood the form of a cavalry action, in which neither party 
had obtained any decided success when the fall of night 
put an end to the battle. 

During the night the King’s forces, having drawn out 
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of Newbury, placed their guns, ammunition, and 
wounded in Donnington Castle; after which, abandon- 
ing the town, they marched between the two fractions 
of the enemy’s army without receiving any interruption 
from either, and proceeded to Wallingford. 

Each party, as usual, claimed the victory: the Par- 
ment on the ground that their attack had dislodged the 
King from his position; the Royalists on account of an 
asserted minority of loss incurred in the action. It is, 
perhaps, most just to either side to say that no victory 
was obtained and no defeat suffered, since, though the 
King thought fit to retire, there was, in truth, no 
necessity for him to do so; while with regard to the 
proportion of loss of either army, if may be assumed 
as an axiom that when, as was the case on this occa- 
sion, a battle is not followed by a pursuit, the greater 
part of the casualties will be furnished by the force 
which attacks, in this instance the Parliamentary 
troops. Judging by the light of subsequent events, it 
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may be considered probable that Charles, anticipating 
the coming of Rupert and his reinforcements, had no 
wish to bring matters to an immediate issue ; while one, 
at least, of the Parliamentary leaders did not desire to 
force the King’s hand, or to cripple him beyond 
recovery. 

On the departure of Charles, Manchester and Waller 
at once occupied Newbury, and sent Colonel Hurrey, for 
the second time a deserter, to the Earl of Brentford, 
who lay wounded at Donnington, to demand the sur- 
render of the castle; this being refused, they marched 
on Oxford, but, finding the road so bad that all advance 
was difficult, returned to Newbury, where they arrived 
on the 6th of November. 

The Royal army awaited at Oxford the junction of 
Rupert and the return of Northampton; when these 
had taken place, and the prince had been declared 
General eice Brentford, it pushed forward to Walling- 
ford, and thence to Donnington Castle, which was relieved 
without a blow. 

The King having drawn his artillery from the castle, 
offered battle ; but the Parliamentary leaders decided at 
at a council of war that it was not advisable to fight. A 
similar council in the Royal army having come to the 
same conclusion, Charles, after pushing a small force 
over the Lambourne against the Roundhead position, 
now nearly the same as that which he himself had held 
a fortnight earlier, drew off to Wallingford with drums 
beating and trumpets sounding. Despatching a detach- 
ment to relieve Basing House, Charles marched with 
his troops to Oxford, and on the 23rd of November went 
into winter-quarters in and around that city. 

The Parliamentary army, weary with war and dis- 
gusted with their leaders, fell back on Reading, and took 
up winter-quarters between that place and Farnham. 

Thus ended the campaign of 1644. 

Before entering into a relation of the events of the 
winter, it will be well to review shortly the relative 
positions of the two contending parties. Newcastle 
having been stormed by the Scots in October, the 
Parliament had, at the end of the year, possession of 
the whole of the north, Chester and Newark being the 
most advanced garrisons of the King in that direction. 
The latter had, however, much increased his power in 
the west, towards which the rule of the Houses extended 
but little beyond the boundary of Surrey and Hampshire. 
The eastern counties, as ever, held with London against 
the King, while the midlands had changed but in a 
small degree from their attitude of the previous year. 
On the whole, in spite of the surrender of the army of 
Essex, the advantage of the year of fighting remained 
with the Parliament, since the decided victory of 
Marston Moor, and the consequent gain of the North, 
far outweighed any and every success which Charles 
could claim, 
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The King had now but one army, properly so called, 
and this, which in December 1644 numbered about 
11,000 men, was made up of the remnants of the 
various forces which had fought and suffered for him. 
The Parliament in a similar manner in the following 
year collected its troops under one head and sent forth 
a single army to battle. But how great a difference in 
constitution was there between the two forces; that of 
the Parliament was selected from their superabundance, 
that of the King was scraped together from far and 
near, and, as we shall find at a later date, made up 
some part of its deficiency from the rejected overplus 
of the former. Again, owing to the prolonged nature 
of the war, the want of money at this time afflicted the 
King as much as did the dearth of men; for his 
adherents, most of whom drew their income from land, 
had, now that their tenants were soldiers and their 
meadows fields of battle, no rents to offer for the Royal 
service. On the other hand, the supporters of Parliament, 
men who lived by commerce, having no fear of danger 
by sea, since the fleet was in the hands of their rulers, 
lost little, perhaps in some respects even gained, by the 
existence of war, and could afford further subsidies to 
obtain their end. 

Thus the fortunes of the King were fading, and it 
became more and more certain, as time went on, that 
he would never recover by the sword that kingdom 
which he regarded as given to him by God. But there 
yet remained the hope of negotiation, and in this 
Charles put his trust, knowing well that there were 
some among the ranks of the Parliament who, though 
they had at first armed against him as a tyrant, now 
trembled with fear at the storm which they had raised, 
and regarded with greater dread than any one King 
could inspire that legion of rulers which called itself 
the House of Commons. Encouraged by his hopes in 
such men, Charles, during the period of inaction which 
was coincident with the coming of winter, sought to 
reopen negotiations with his foes. But all agreement 
was impossible between the two parties, who started 
from totally opposite premises, and moved thence in 
directions which diverged, and no more space need be 
given to this abortive effort towards a treaty, than will 
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suffice to mention that the Commissioners appointed by 
either side to discuss the question met at Uxbridge on 
the 29th of January 1645, and separated on the 22nd 
of February, without having found it possible to agree 
on any one point. 

The scope of this work will not permit of the narra- 
tion of the smaller actions which distracted the country, 
but did not affect the progress of the war, and many 
brave deeds must be left unrecorded, among which there 
are few so deserving of renown as is the ride of Colonel 
Gage from Oxford to the relief of Basing House.* 
The skirmishes of Middleton during his effort to relieve 
Essex in Cornwall, the exploits of Massey around 
Gloucester, the ‘“‘excursions and alarms” of Fairfax 
and the Scots in Yorkshire, as also the sorties from 
Newark and other garrisons, must be all left unnoticed, 
as they were, in fact, immaterial to the issue of the war. 

But one act, though not strictly military in its begin- 
ning, must be mentioned at some length, since by its 
result it proved itself to be the most fatal arm which 
the hand of Parliament could prepare against the King, 
and, in time, against itself. To the former it brought 
imprisonment and death, to the latter disgrace and 
annihilation. The ‘“‘Self-denying Ordnance” stands 
almost alone in history in the remarkable disproportion 
between the simplicity of its principle and the com- 
plexity of its causes and effects, even though we confine 
our examination of the latter to those only which imme- 
diately preceded or followed its adoption. 

Introduced in the early part of December 1644, it had 
not passed both Houses until the beginning of April 
1645, for which reason, among others, it is proposed 
to reserve its discussion until the succeeding chapter, 
pausing here only to draw attention to the fact that it 
was between the above dates that efforts had been made 
to come to an agreement with the King; a treaty with 
Charles being the counterstroke with which the Presby- 
terians proposed to answer the blow, which, as they 
knew well, the Independents were preparing against 
them. 


* Clarendon, vol ii. part ii., edition of 1717, page 527. 
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By THE 


s IGHLY conservative and perhaps a trifle 
3) bureaucratic is this eminently useful 
Institution. It is only conservative 
or bureaucratic in the sense that it is 
conducted by naval and military men 
on lines which are naval and military. 
These lines are, as a rule, conservative 
in all matters affecting the credit of the naval or military 
profession, or of the interests of the two services as an 
united institution for the preservation of the whole 
British Empire by force of arms. 

The Royal United Service Institution takes a part in 
the conduct of affairs naval und military, but little 
understood or appreciated by the press of this country 
or by the public at large. Its unpretentious circular 
pamphlet, entitled 4 Brief Description of the Royal 
United Service Institution, announces its design to be 
“to promote naval and military art, science and litera- 
ture.” Originally, perhaps, the Institution was formed 
for purely this purpose. Of late years, and with 
the march of progress, its aims and the sphere of its 
operations have become greatly enlarged. It may now 
be said to be an Institution actively at work in every 
direction connected with matter which relates not only 
to the well-being of the naval and military service as a 
profession, but to the highest interests of the nation as 
affected by the means necessary for the defence of the 
British Empire. This is indeed a wide field of labour, 
in which matters naval and military may be freely and 
publicly ventilated and brought to the notice of the 
whole community. And it must be admitted that the 
able Council takes the greatest advantage of this field 
of labour by utilising to the fullest extent every pound 
sterling available for its admirable purpose. 

Like all civil or military institutions, the Council 
of this cannot do without money—which, in respect to 
the acts and deeds of the Council, are the sinews of 
war correctly applied for the benefit of the British 
public: yet the Institution does not directly ask the 
public for money. Beyond a grant of £400 per annum 
in 1857, given after twenty-six years of useful work 
which entitled it to some public recognition, increased 
in 1864 to £600 a year, equally divided between the 
naval and military estimates, this Institution is sup- 
ported by voluntary subscriptions amongst the officers 
and civil employés of the Army and Navy, in which, as 
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a matter of course, are included the officers of the 
auxiliary forces. 

The Royal United Service Institution was founded 
in 1831, under the auspices of King William the Fourth 
who became its first patron. The “Iron Duke,” the 
great Wellington, also assisted the formation of the 
Institution, by giving it his high approval and patron- 
age. So, also, did all the leading naval and military 
men of Great Britain. Since 1831 the Institution's 
list of patrons shows the names of the most distin- 
guished soldiers and sailors of this period of British 
history—an honourable roll of famous men. In its 
first year 1,900 naval and military men subscribed to 
its funds and assisted its excellent objects. The pre- 
sent year shows 4,600 subscribing members. Its library 
is replete with books on the profession of arms, volumes 
of reference, of history, geography, statistics, blue 
books, naval, military, and civil service estimates, 
standard and other works useful to the military student 
young or advanced in years. This well-stocked library 
of 21,000 volumes—too small, by far, in area of dimen- 
sions—is in charge of Lieut.-Colonel J. Day, Retired 
R.A., who devotes much care and attention to allocation 
and index work, so that any request for a particular 
book may be immediately met by its production to the 
reader who wishes to consult it. The Institution pos- 
sesses a reading-room, also too small, yet comfortably 
furnished, and having on its tables all the chief periodi- 
cals of the day. Here members can enjoy, undisturbed, 
their leisure for reading. Here may retired officers 
spend many a pleasant hour. Old comrades meet in 
this little nook, often daily, and compare notes on mat- 
ters naval or military, present and past, and forecast 
the future prospects of their profession or the progress 
of warlike events. 

The museum of the Institution is one of the sights 
of London. It is a thousand pities that the space at 
command for the vast and increasing quantity of in- 
teresting objects within the building 1s so extremely 
limited. Of high historic value are many of these ; 
yet they are often passed by unnoticed by the general 
run of visitors, so crowded are they amongst other 
objects. Models of almost every naval and mulitary 
weapon or appliance are here for study or inspection ; 
all are so close together that the visitor has scarcely 
room to view them as he would wish. Space—imore 
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space is sadly required by this valuable Institution. the discussions which follow, many of these distinguished 
There are also models of Trafalgar, Waterloo, and men take an active part. Their opinions, founded on 
Sebastopol ; of fortified towns, cities, and lines of cir- either practical or theoretical knowledge, are well worth 
cumvallation, all of the highest interest, and very the hearing, and cannot be cast aside as worthless. 
instructive: yet all are in rooms that are far too These expressed opinions are faithfully recorded by a 
small. shorthand writer, and afterwards published in the 
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The lecture theatre is admirable in its formation. Journals of the Institution, together with the lecture 
Within this, on “great days,’ when some able and itself, for the benefit of all the members, thus giving 
well-known personage delivers a lecture on a subject those who have not been present the means of forming 
which is exercising the mind of the nation, are assem- their own particular conclusions upon the subject 
bled naval and military men who are as distinguished matter. 
as they are experienced in the subject of the lecture, This Institution may be said to form a first aid to 
and who listen to its delivery with eager interest. In the wounded in spirit, since it is, although in receipt 
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of its small subsidy of £600 a year from the Govern- 
ment, singularly independent of the high naval or 
military authorities. It is well known that there are 
many earnest officers and private inventors who have 
repeatedly urged their ideas upon the authorities in 
vain. Their views or inventions have been rejected or 
shelved. The Council of the Institution affords relief to 
the wounded feelings of these earnest and patriotic 
men, by consenting to allow a lecture on the subject 
to be given in the Institution theatre. Here the dis- 
appointed man, or the man who can find no other 
means of bringing his views before the public, delivers 
his opinions or explains his invention. Discussion 
ensues, often of the highest value. Then is perceived 
the serious import of the subject. The attention of the 
authorities is perforce drawn towards its fair and impar- 
tial consideration, which frequently ends in the idea 
being adopted for the benefit of the country. The 
lecturer whose views or inventions have been treated as 
of little value by the powers that be, has the satisfaction 
of finding that by the assistance of the Institution, his 
endeavours on his country’s behalf have been taken 
up, his wounded spirit has been healed, and the country 
obtains an undoubted advantage. The discussions 
which ensue upon the conclusion of the instructive 
lectures are carried on in a thoroughly impartial spirit. 
Personal attacks upon speakers are seldom indulged in 
by those who take part in these discussions. Anyone 
who ventures upon remarks of a nature which may 
show personal enmity towards any particular speaker, 
is, or should be, immediately called to order by the 
chairman of the day. 

The Journals of the Royal United Service Institution 
are carefully compiled and well edited. They are 
issued during the year. The circulation is about 20,000 
copies annually, which are sent post free to all parts of 
the world. They are filled with matter of high interest, 
and are illustrated with all the necessary diagrams. 
These Journals are well worth more than the annual 
subscription paid by every member. They should be in 
the hands of every naval or military officer or student, 
who would thereby receive much professional informa- 
tion. They are not mere text-books, to be learnt by 
heart for examination purposes and then thrown aside. 
They are excellent reading of an instructive character 
that can be hereafter referred to with advantage. 

An annual prize, a gold medal, is offered for the best 
essay On an important subject selected by the council. 
The gold medallist is always a man marked out for 
future advancement in his service. The essays are 
published. They invariably show a remarkably high 
standard of knowledge of the particular subject, and 
bring prominently out the ability of the writer. The 
contest each year grows keener; by this is developed 
thought and capacity for dealing with important matters 


by naval or military aspirants, to the advantage of the 
country. The winners of the gold medal each year 
have been as follows :— 
Naval. 
Commander G. H. U. Noel, R.N. 
Captain P. H. Colomb, R.N. 
Captain the Hon. Edmund R. Fremantle, 
C.B., C.M.G., R.N. 
Captain Lindesay Brine, R.N. 
Captain C. Johnston, R.N. 


Military. 
Captain H. W. L. Hime, R.A. 
Lieutenant John Ross-of-Bladensburg, Cold- 
stream Guards 
Captain Emiulius Clayton, R.A 
Major T. Fraser, R.E. 
Captain J. K Trotter, R.A. 
None. 
Capt. G. F. Browne, Northampton Regiment. 


1876. 
1868. 
1880. 


1882. 
1884. 


1875. 
1877. 


1879. 


1881. 
1883. 
1885. 


The subscription to this Institution, whose work is so 
admirable, whose aims and sphere of usefulness are 
year by year enlarging, is £1 per annum, with 900 life 
subscriptions. There is also an entrance feeof £1. The 
great drawback to the extension of its operations is the 
smallness of the building in which the Council carries 
out its highly important duties for the benefit of this 
country. The building should be at least twice its pre- 
sent size and ground area. The Government should 
take into its earnest consideration the amount of work 
performed by the Institution, and the advantages to 
the naval and military service it confers, and give it a 
building in which its splendid museum and instructive 
models can be adequately displayed. Encouraged by 
such a gift, ofticers of all ranks would add their names 
to the list of members, and thus do their monetary 
part towards its maintenance. It cannot be said that, 
with 4,600 members, the officers of the sister services 
refrain from supporting the Institution ; still, it must 
be confessed that this number should be doubled, and 
it would be, if the authorities would properly recognise 
the Institution’s high value to the State; not by a 
further subsidy to it, for that would tend to destroy its 
independence, but by a proper building. Influential 
officers and others should be urged to ask for this in 
Parliament. There can be but little doubt that, if ade- 
quately pressed for, such a building would be given or 
constructed. Then, indeed, an Institution so interest- 
ing, so valuable to the army and the navy and to the 
general public, would have full scope for its able opera- 
tions, and additionally prove itself in the eyes of the 
nation to be well worth the country’s generosity. 

The patron of the Royal United Service Institution is 
Her Majesty the Queen. The vice-patrons are Field- 
Marshal H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, K.G., K.T., K.P., 
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G.C.B.,G.C.S I.,G.C M.G., A D.C.; Vice-Admiral H.R.H. 
the Duke of Edinburgh, K.G., K.T., K.P., G.C.S.L., 
G.C.M.G., A.D.C.; Major-General H.R.H. the Duke of 
Connaught and Strathearn, K.G., K.T., K.P., G.C.S.I., 
G.C.M.G., C.B., A.D.C., &e.; Field-Marshal H.R.H. 
the Duke of Cambridge, K.G., K.P., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
&c., Commanding-in-Chief, President ; General H.R.H. 
the Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, K.G. ; 
General H.S.H. the Prince W. A. E. of Saxe-Weimar, 
K.C.B.; Colonel H.S.H. the Duke of Teck, G.C.B.; 
the Field Marshals and Admirals of the Fleet ; and 
some of the chief Ministers of State are also ex-officio 
vice-patrons. 

The council for the year 1885 consists of the fol- 
lowing :—Lieutenant-General Lord Chelmsford, G.C.B., 
&e. (Chairman); Admiral Sir Edward G. Fanshawe, 
K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman); Surgeon-General W. A. Mac- 
kinnon, C.B.; General G. Erskine ; Lieutenant-General 
D. Anderson; Lieutenant - General R. W. Lowry, 
C.B.; Colonel D. Milne Home, Royal Horse Guards; 
General Sir Arthur J. Herbert, K.C.B. (Quartermaster- 
General); Admiral Sir F. Leopold McClintock, Kt., 
F.R.S.; Admiral of the Fleet Sir Alfred P. Ryder, 
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K.C.B.; Colonel Lonsdale A. Hale, R.E. (retired) ! 
Colonel KE. H. Clive, late Grenadier Guards; Captain 
Lindesay Brine, R.N.; Colonel Lord W. F. Seymour ; 
Colonel Malcolm 8S. Green, C.B.; Colonel Sir Charles 
B. P. Nugent, K.C.B., R.E.; Major-General A. C. Cooke, 
C.B., R.E.; Major-General Sir Frederick J. Goldsmid, 
K.C.8.I., C.B.; Rear-Admiral W. Arthur, C.B.; General 
J.T. Walker, C.B., R.E.; Admiral Leveson H. Somerset ; 
Major W. R. Fox,* R.A., D.A.Q.M.G., Intelligence Branch, 
War Office. There are also twelve vice-presidents, who 
are ex-officio members of the Council. 

Secretary, Curator, and Editor of the Journals.—Captain 
Boughey Burgess, late H.M. Indian Army. 

Librarian, Assistant Secretary, and Accountant.—Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel J. Day, Retired R.A. 

The Secretary has held his post for over 28 years. 
He is a firm, yet courteous officer of the old school of 
our military service, and has earned for himself the high 
respect of the Council, of the members, and of all with 
whom he has ever had dealings in connection with his 
onerous duties. 

* Nominated by the War Office. 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Jack A Punster.—Anxious to avoid a recurrence of 
the many riotous scenes and too often distressing dis- 
asters which, upon a former occasion, took place at our 
several seaport towns, Government took the praise- 
worthy precaution, upon paying off our ships at the 
commencement of the peace, to provide vessels for the 
purpose of conveying our seamen, free of expense, to 
their respective homes. However considerate this 
arrangement might be, it was by no means relished by 
Jack, inasmuch as it was felt to be a control over his 
purse and person which, in peace time, he was not pre- 
pared to expect. At most ports the measure was un- 
popular, but in “the river’’ it was received with 
increased dissatisfaction. The seamen paid off from 
Deptford and Woolwich were taught to believe, by the 
publicans, slop-sellers, and other disinterested supporters 
of the ‘‘ Constitution,” that the act, to say the least 
of it, was an infringement upon the liberty of the sub- 
ject. The ship’s company of the L e were advised 
by ‘‘the Liberals”? of Woolwich “to enter a protest 


against so illegal a proceeding’’; and a foretopman of 
the name of Toms, who upon all occasions was ready 
to ‘‘argufy the topic,’ was despatched to appeal to the 
first heutenant in their favour. In the usual round- 
about way Toms thus opened the pleadings. ‘‘I axes 
your pardon, Sir, but the ship's company desires me 
to say they doesn’t like this here business at all.” 
‘‘ What business ’’ asked the Lieutenant. ‘‘ Why, this 
here cramming us 1n craft, for all the world hke new 
pressed men in a tender.” ‘‘ Well, my man, it’s the 
Admiral’s orders.” ‘‘ Yes, Sir; but when the Admiral 
strikes his flag he’s never refused liberty to land, and 
now the pennant’s down he’s no right to stop our 
leave and prevent us spending our money like men! ” 
“It's too late now,’ returned the Lieutenant, ‘‘ nor 
can the order be now recalled by Sir Home Popham 
himself.” ‘I tell you what it is, Sir; I don’t know 
what the Admiral can call or recall, but I know this, 
that instead of being called Sir Home Popham, he should 
be called Sir Pop ’em Home!” 
R. O'Byrne. 


THE RICHES OF A SUBALTERN. 


By H. T. 


ae "M not one of those fellows with money, 
My pay is two hundred and two, 
So that really it’s awfully funny 
How the dickens I manage to do. 
"Pon my word, I can't think how I’ve 
stood it 
As long as I have, for my pay 
Couldn't ever have been enough, could it, 
For demands like these on it to-day ? 


To begin with, a mess-bill. You know, Sir, 
A mess-bill's a thing that can’t wait ; 

Not a dib will they e’er let you owe, Sir, 
And this one’s two hundred and eight. 

Here’s a bill in which I’m again swindled 
By that darzi. By Jove, he’s here now. 

‘Now, chalo! my friend, my pay’s dwindled 
Down to nothing at all, so kal do.” 


Here are more bills, some twenty in number, 
For some time I’m afraid they ’ve been due; 
Well, well, they can join the thick lumber 
With which monthly my table I strew. 
** Hullo! who are you, Sir? A chitthi— 
What on earth ’s all this rubbish about ? 
Rupees seventeen ; the old ditty 
I must sing—you kal do, you old lout.” 


Then my servants—I’m glad I’m not able 


Here ’s my bearer, who ’s got a petition, 
I expect, for his bill to be paid; 
He must solve first that old proposition 
About turnips and blood, I’m afraid. 
I fear that my excellent naukar, 
Although he does make such a row, 
Will not be of my blood a soaker— 
‘* So, Bearer, you 'll please to kal do.” 


There ‘s the na’l bund—the boot-man—the butter— 
The chap who brings satin and silk— 

Quite a crowd of ’em, all in a flutter, 
And I haven’t three annas for milk ! 

And there is the chap from the ‘‘ Gardens,”’ 
Performing his lowliest bow 

(Your heart, I find, Poverty hardens)— 
‘Here, dekho! old scoundrel, kal do” 


Oh dear! I must send to that bunniah 
That somebody said lends you dibs, 

For unless I get money from somewhere, 
My friends will all say I tell fibs. 

If the needful I can’t from him borrow, 
To pay them I cannot think how, 

When they come it will sure be with sorrow, 
If again that I tell ’em kal do. 


EXPLANATION OF HINDUSTANI WORDS OCCURRING IN THE ABOVE. 


To twig what the leeches they say. 

Ha! my syce with his bill for the stable, 
And “kuch khind hamidre pis nd.” 

Oh, achchhi! Here, give me the chitthi, 
Gram, and so on—I fear I can’t now 

Pay the dibs; yes, I know it’s a pity, 
But you ll have, my good friend, to kal do. 


darzi—tailor. 

chalo!—ygo away! 

kal don—come to-morrow. 

chitthi—a note or letter. nal band—farrier. 

syce—groom. dekho—look here! 

kuch khang hamdre pas nd—“T have — bunniah— ygrain-dealer—chandler— 
nothiny to eat.” money-lender. 


achchhi—good—very well. 
gram—horse food. 
naukar—ser vant. 


The a in Hindustani is pronounced as u; the dasa in“ father” 


MONTE VIDEO DURING ITS DEFENCE IN 1846, 


By ApMIRAL H. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM. 


(Continued. ) 


EU RING the military operations most 

| : deplorable atrocities were committed 
by the contending parties upon each 
other, and the whole tone of society 
in Monte Video breathed blood and 
slaughter. To cut a throat, or, as it 
was jocosely called, tocar el violin (to 
play the violin), was—if one might judge by the con- 
versation held amongst a certain class of Argentino and 
Orientali—the height of their ambition; and I was, un- 
fortunately, on more than one occasion a witness to its 
brutal practice by the Blancos. No less than eight naked 
bodies, with throats cut and otherwise fearfully mutilated, 
were exposed to view one morning In the city plaza; they 
were those of some poor citizens who had strayed in igno- 
rance beyond the outposts, and been instantly seized and 
murdered there and then in the manner described. 

The Ralcigh’s detachment was also an unwilling spec- 
tator to a piece of barbarity worthy of the Dark Ages. 
An Italian had strolled from the city with his fowling- 
gun, in the hope of getting a shot at his favourite hecca- 
fico (wheat-ear or white-rump), which he fondly magined 
was indigenous to South America as to Europe. Led 
on by his sporting instincts, he found himself suddenly 
# prisoner in the hands of the Blancos. These wretches 
inflicted torture upon the poor fellow, and the next 
morning walked him down to a prominent point just 
opposite the battery im the cemetery. They then 
shouted at the top of their voices to attract attention, 
and by this means collected spectators from our lines. 
The unfortunate man was then made to kneel down, and 
in cold blood a knife was drawn across his throat. A 
shell from a 82-pounder was lodged in the midst of 
these ruffians, and, it is to be hoped, avenged the 
dastardly deed. 

The inside party replied to such acts by hiring a band 
of desperadoes to surprise and destroy, under cover of 
darkness, the Blaneo pickets. At the head of this band 
was a beach-conning Englishman whose cognomen was 
“Cockney Sam.” In peaceful times he hung about the 
city wharves, earning a precarious living; but when the 
town became besieged by sea as well as land, he found 
himself without occupation of any kind. Starvation 
soon produced its attendant horrors—murder and rapine 
—in which, if report be true, our countryman took his 
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full share, and, being a fearless and adventurous fellow, 
speedily closed with the above offer of employment. 
Choosing some kindred spirits from amongst the natives, 
they laid their plans well. 

Taking advantage of the darkest night for their 
operations, they were allowed to pass through the Colo- 
rado lines, when the difficulties of the undertaking com- 
menced; for there was no knowing when a Blanco 
sentinel might be stumbled upon, and the alarm given. 
They carried no other weapon than the cuchillo, ground 
to a razor edge, and this was sheathed in a leather case 
attached to their belts, and somewhat in rear of the left 
hip. So placed, it enabled them to crawl on hands, 
knees, and stomach without impediment. In this form 
the enemy’s outpost was approached. 

The Spanish half-breed is a bad watchman, and apt 
to make his firelock a prop to support his sleepy head ; 
and if thus caught napping by Cockney Sam, his life 
was not worth a moment’s purchase. If, however, he 
remained on the alert, tactics were used. Having 
clearly made out the form of the wakeful sentry, the 
confederates would disperse and creep upon him from 
different quarters, and, having arrived as close as possi- 
ble without discovery, one of the party would, by some 
preconcerted noise (generally an imitation of that of 
some animal), attract the man’s attention to his direc- 
tion. when the remainder of the band would steal behind 
and instantly garotte the unfortunate, and stab him to 
death. 

The rest of the picket had then to be dealt with. 
They were usually found slumbering in one of the ruined 
quintas with their ponchas around them, and_ their 
muskets ranged against the wall, waiting their turn to 
be put on sentry. 

They had been approached with great caution by the 
murderous band, who now view them through the 
shattered brickwork as they lay, a dark mass, on 
the tiled floor. Their numbers are counted, and a con- 
federate told off to operate upon each one. With noise- 
less steps they enter the building, euchillo in hand, and 
lean over the prostrate forms, “ tucar el violin”! The 
horrid deed is done; valuables and arms are appro- 
priated, and the band make off with all speed to their 
own lines. 

But these surprises were not always so successfully 
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accomplished, and a fierce fusilade from the Blancos 
would at times announce to the Colorado outposts the 
detection of the cut-throats, and the band would straggle 
in with diminished numbers. 

[ will relate two stories that went the round of the 
barracks in connection with the doings of this same 
Cockney Sam, and then dismiss him as an unpleasant 
subject. 

The first tale shows the terror his name had inspired 
in the Blanco ranks, and the second that his merciless 
nature was sometimes stirred by the dictates of huma- 
nity. Our hero (?), one very dark night, when engaged in 
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sleep, probably dreaming of his beloved home across the 
Atlantic, for a pleasant smile played on his features. 

Cockney Sam stole to his side; one look showed him 
that in the position the young officer then lay, with his 
face turned downwards, tocar el violin could not be 
accomplished ; he therefore touched him gently on the 
arm, just sufficient to cause restlessness, and soon the 
victim, with a yawn, turned upon his back; his full 
countenance was now toward his slayer, who, struck by 
its beauty and youthfulness, paused in the bloody work 
he was engaged to do. 

Some of the better feelings in his nature seem to have 
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THE CEMETERY, MONTE VIDEU. 


an outpost enterprise, found himself suddenly face to 
face with a Blanco sentinel. The latter was proceeding 
to level his musket at him, when he shouted out: ‘‘ De 
Teugase usted un instante, estoy Samuel de Londres. 
(Stop a moment, Iam Samuel of London).” The man 
was paralysed with fear, and an easy victim to the 
assassin’s knife. 

On the other occasion he had successfully surprised a 
picket-guard commanded by an officer; he was a hand- 
some young fellow, and a Canariot or native of the 
Canary Isles. He lay not far from his men, in a deep 
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come to the surface as he gazed on the handsome boy, 
and his arm refused to do the deed. 

Unfortunately, at this moment a scuffle ensued 
between one of the guard and his would-be murderer ; 
cries arose, the picket was roused ; not amoment was to 
be lost, all qualms subsided when self-preservation was 
in the balance, so the cruel knife was plunged into the 
youth’s throat. 

The band, however, did not escape scot free, and left 
a prisoner or two in the hands of the enemy. These 


men on the morrow would be put to the gaucho torture. 
I 
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Firmly bound to a tree or stake, they would be stripped 
and used as targets to perfect the Blancos in the art of 
throwing the knife. 

If it was found impossible to keep poisonous spirits 
from entering the walled barracks outside the city gates, 
it can be imagined with what facility the Raleigh’s 
detachment on the right of the lines—who had no such 
confinement—could procure the deadly stuff. The con- 
sequences were fearful ; half the men were bordering on 


delirium tremens, and on ‘‘ going the rounds” it was a 
rare thing to find a thoroughly sober sentry. The one 


it was necessary to plant in the cemetery had much 
to try his nerves in other ways, dead carts were 
arriving all day to discharge their human freights into a 
long trench that the two black grave-diggers had pre- 
pared for their reception. 

These worthies were often unwilling to handle the 
loathsome carcases brought from the poor hospitals, and 
the yet more dreadful objects that had met their death 
by the bands of robbers that lurked in the dark corners 
of the city. Their quarrels were frequent over the 
unloading of the hearse, and generally ended im a ‘‘ toss 
up” for the job. The vehicle was then brought close to 
the trench, and its back door opened. The negro, keep- 
ing his nostrils closed with his left thumb and finger, 
now thrust his right hand and arm into the cavernous 
interior, and extracts with a sudden jerk, perhaps, the 
bloated body of a country woman, in an advanced stage 
of corruption. This is at once kicked into the ditch by 
his brother digger, and search again made for other 
corpses that have been thrown indiscriminately into the 
cart. These are pulled out by their clothes, which in 
many cases gave convincing evidence of the manner 
they had met their end. 

However, the guardians of the cemetery were not 
particular as to blood-stains, and carefully stripped the 
bodies before thrusting them into the trench, where they 
were soon covered with quicklime and earth, which was 
trodden down upon them by the bare feet of the sextons. 

There were always three or four of the Raleigh's men 
enforced witnesses of these daily scenes, and these would 
be the sentries on the top of the platform battery, also the 
one in the cemetery itself, and generally a prisoner or 
two in the lock-up, which, with the magazine, was built 
in between the piles supporting the platform, and con- 
structed of stout planks; these, however, had been so 
shaken by the violence of some of the drink-maddened 
occupants of the cell, that crevices had arisen between 
their dove-tails. These became peep-holes for them 
to look through into the burial-ground, where, besides 
the imterments mentioned, a study of sculpture was 
afforded, for many fine marble vaults stood there, a few 
of which were surmounted by emblematic figures. 

Most notable was one in the centre of the cemetery, 
erected to the memory of Madame Riveira, wife of a 


president of the Republic. The figure here was beauti- 
fully carved, with a thin drapery of the whitest Carara, 
partially concealing the torso and limbs. The latter 
seemed to be in the act of a forward movement.’ The 
arms were stretched out in front, and the features wore 
the expression of expectation, which was doubtle;3 meant 
to imply a future re-union with her gifted husband. 

Blue-jackets are proverbially superstitious, and, with 
their nerves shaken by constant drink, I was not sur- 
prised at an event which shortly happened. 

One going my rounds one dark and dirty night, there 
was no hail given by the man posted in the cemetery as a 
guard over the prison and magazine. Thinking he must 
be asleep in his box, I looked inside it; but he was not 
there. At last a form was made out with its back 
resting against the wall, and perfectly motionless. A 
closer inspection revealed a curious sight. 

The man was apparently an upright corpse, so rigid 
were his face and limbs ; the eyes were stedfast and dis- 
tended, with a look of horror in them, whilst the mouth 
was firmly locked upon a cartridge which lay grasped 
between his front teeth. An unloaded musket lay at 
his feet, evidently having been discharged. 

It was ascertained that the poor fellow still breathed, 
so the picket was called, the post reheved, and the man 
carried in his rigid state to the barracks, where medical 
ald was found. 

After some time he regained his power of speech, and 
was questioned as to the cause of his sudden illness. He 
then declared it arose from a most uncanny proceeding 
on the part of Madame Riviera, who had descended from 
her pedestal, and approached him with open arms. He 
had hailed the figure three times without receiving any 
reply, and then fired, but it still came on, and he was 
in the act of biting another cartridge when a cold shiver 
came over him, and he lost all consciousness. 

Another evil befell the detachment in connection with 
the cemetery. 

On visiting the main guard one pouring day, I found 
the officer and men standing in the rain at some dis- . 
tance from the guard-house—which has been mentioned 
as a wooden shed erected against the outside wall of the 
cemetery. 

On questioning the subaltern as to such strange 
doings, he requested me to accompany him to the shed, 
that I might become aware myself of the necessity of the 
guard quitting it. I had not proceeded far when my 
olfactory nerves made known that there was something 
uncommonly unpleasant borne on the breeze from the 
direction of the shed, and on arriving at the spot the 
sickening odour was almost unbearable. However, it 
was my duty to sift the cause of this; therefore, tying a 
handkerchief tight over my nose and mouth, I made for 
the open doorway and looked in. Qozing out of the 
wall, exactly opposite to were I stood, was a dark thick 
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liquid matter, which sluggishly found the way down to 
the men’s sleeping-bunks, immediately underneath. 
For a moment or two I was nonplussed, then the horrid 
reality dawned upon me, when I remembered the 
family vaults which were constructed inthe wall, and, 
going inside the cemetery, soon discovered that one of 
them, corresponding in position to the guard-house out- 
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tually spread themselves over the flooring of the vault, 
and found an exit from thence through the chinks of the 
masonry in the manner | had witnessed. 

Mounting my horse, I gallopped to the office of the 
Minister of the Nacienda (Home Minister), and sought 
an interview with his Excellency. After the usual 
Spanish delays, an order was procured for the removal 
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side, had been recently opened to admit another defunct 
member of the hidalgos of Monte Video. Lead at this 
time was much too valuable a commodity to be used for 
coffins, so these bodies were merely placed in a wooden 
shell for burial, which, of course, failed to retain the 
gaseous fluids following on decomposition. These even- 


of the nuisance, which was effected by the black 
sextons. 


Want of space has prevented the conclusion of the 
second part of Admiral Ingram’s interesting remini- 
scences. They will be continued next month.—Ep. 
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INVENTIONS APPLICABLE TO THE REQUIREMENTS OF HER MAJESTY’S 
NAVAL AND MILITARY FORCES. 


BLanD’s THREE-BARRELLED GUN AND RIFLE. 


Scale 4 size of original. 


Tus novel gun is a combination of two shot-barrels 
with one rifled barrel, and manipulated from the same 
stock. The rifled barrel runs parallel to the shot- 
barrels, being placed beneath them. One extractor, a 


Scale % size of original. 


powerful one, serves for the three barrels commonly. 
The gun represented in the engraving has the shot- 
barrels of 16-bore, and the third, or rifled barrel, of 


*800-bore. The breech action is top lever improved 
treble grip with rebounding locks, semi-hammerless 
for the shot-barrels, the action being hammerless for 
the rifled barrel. The shot-barrels are plated at 40 
yards, the pattern being evenly distributed, and the 
penetration averaging over 2 oz. per pellet. The rifled- 
barrel is sighted to 100 yards, the rifling giving an 
exceedingly flat trajectory at that distance. 

This engraving represents the trigger-guard of the 
three-barrelled gun, and showing the cocking lever, 
hammer, and trigger of the third or rifled barrel, 
attached thereto. The cocking lever lies over the front 
of the bow of the trigger-guard. The cocking motion 
is very simply and easily done by placing the thumb 
in the bow of the guard and pressing forward and 
outward the lever, so as to place the hammer or 
striker as required, for safety or full cock. 

This is the first English-made three-barrelled gun. 
It should prove a boon to collectors of ornithological 
specimens; and to travellers and sportsmen in tropical 
climates, where the fatigue of carrying separately a 
gun and a rifle would be unendurable. 


THe Victorra KETTLE. 


Tuis is a kettle of very peculiar and original con- 
struction, and is entirely different from the ordinary 
utensil in which water is boiled. It 1s claimed for 
this novelty that it will perform its function in a 
considerably shorter space of time than its prede- 
cessors. The Victoria Steel Kettle, as the recent 
invention is called, has several points of difference from 
other kettles, but it possesses one prominent feature, 


upon which it mainly lays its claim to distinction. 
While the kettle is practically similar in shape to the 
article we are so familiar with, and is surrounded by 
a circular wall of an unvarying height, it needs but 
to be inverted, for the novelty of construction imme- 
diately to manifest itself. One finds that it is seemingly 
hollowed out, and that the metal plate is shaped so as 
to form a diagonal flue, which, starting with the same 
circumference as the kettle itself, tapers to a small 
opening at the back of the utensil immediately below 
the handle. Thus the capacity of the vessel for 
carrying water is reduced to about one-third, the advan- 
tage gained being that the fire, passing through the 
body of the kettle, causes a quick draught, and the 
water is raised to the boiling-point in from four to six 
minutes. The heat, being to a certain extent confined, 
of course attains considerably more intensity than if it 
merely played upon the bottom of the kettle and passed 
off on all sides without any restraint. It is made in 
sizes capable of holding from one pint to a hundred 
gallons. The lowest price is 2s. 


LE GRAND & SUTCLIFF’S PATENT DWARF PILE OR STEM. 
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DESt'RIVTIONS OF PILES FIXED. 


VARIOUS 


Tue Dwaer Pie (of either cast or wrought iron) is an application of Le 
Grand and Sutcliff’s Patent Tubular Pile, employed as a stem for poles, 
posts, and columns of every description. It can be driven into the ground 
in a few minutes by one or two men, by means of a hand Rammer passing 
down the inside and striking on the solid bottom. When the pole is made 
of iron, it is simply bolted on to the flange of the Dwarf Pile. Wooden 
poles are dropped into a socket adapted for the purpose, which socket 
forms the upper part of the Dwarf Pile, and this planentirely prevents the rotting of the poles in the ground. In the case 
of small iron tent or other poles, the pole sometimes serves as the rammer, and remains in the pile. 

The advantages of these piles are :—the rapidity with which they are fixed, the consequent saving of time and labour, 
and solidity of foundation obtained. The average time for fixing one 4 feet deep is 5 to 15 minutes. The already solid 
earth being still more compressed by the act of driving, gives a firmer support than any dug or bored hold afterwards 
rammed. These piles can be readily transplanted, if required. When supporting heavy columns, it is preferable to 
listribute the weight over three of them, to using one of large dimensions. They offer a new and expeditious mode of 
erecting foot-bridges and all structures supported by columns, and the illustrations show their applicability to telegraph- 
poles, signal-posts, flag-staifs, tent-poles, scaffolding, fencing, water-tanks, lamp-posts, &. Besides these, there are 
namerous other purposes for which they can be advantageously used. 


EDITORIAL. 


Ovur SoLpDIERS AND SalLoRs AT CHRISTMAS. 


Time was, and not very long ago, when Christmas Day, 
or the Christmas period, with our soldiers and sailors, 
was but little different from any other. They lived 
under a Spartan system of treatment. Even under this 
treatment, they fought well against the enemies of their 
country, because they possessed a steadfast courage that 
won them victory after victory, a tenacious British re- 
solution that knew no difficulties, an inborn firmness 
that recognised defeat as an encouragement to brighter 
efforts. But, with an enlightened period of progress, 
the Spartan system of living and of discipline has 
passed away. Our officers look better after their 
men than they did in former days. They have esta- 
blished recreation-rooms, reading-rooms, and have done 
almost all that seems possible to make the soldier’s 
barrack, or the sailor’s ship, his home. The officers of 
the army and the navy have, of recent years, made mar- 
vellous efforts to keep their men from gin-palaces and 
from every haunt of vice. 

Ably recognizing the efforts of the officers of the united 
services, the State has helped with money. Noble- 
minded women have established sailors’ and soldiers’ 
homes, in which the men of both services can obtain 
additional comforts and spend their leisure time in a 
rational manner. Societies have been formed, and are 
actively at work, to provide soldiers and sailors with 
employment when they are passed into the Reserve or 
finally discharged. 

In short, the whole moral and material condition of 
the British soldier or sailor has, of late years, been vastly 
improved ; and it can be said, with absolute truth, that 
there is no army or navy in Enrope in which the men 
are so well cared for as in that of the British service. 

At this period particularly, our soldiers and sailors are 
well cared for by their officers. When officers of the 
Spartan system cast their minds back to the days when 
Christmas time was remembered only by plum-pudding 
on Christmas Day, and a somewhat larger joint of 
roast-beef, with ¢«n hour or two’s leave beyond “ roll 
call’ or ‘ turn in,” and which only added to the entries 
on the defaulters’ sheets, and then consider the com- 
forts of our men to-day, they will make a comparison 
highly in favour of discipline by moral rather than by 
the force represented by physical punishment. They 
will, perhaps, understand that our sailors and soldiers 
of the present time fight for their country just as well, 
and even better, when there is a closer bond of union 
between themselves and their officers, a higher principle 
of respect, the outcome of treatment as between man 
and man, not of that as between an officer invested with 
the power of punishment and a being possessed of feelings 
hardened by the strictest discipline and method of living. 

Now, the Christmas period is recognized in garrison 
and barrack, and on board our ships-of-war, as the one 
in which the men must be reminded of home—of home 
far away, but very dear to every Englishman—of rela- 
tives who are thinking of them, are drinking all their 
very good healths and happv return. 

All the world over, where British soldiers or sailors 
are serving, their officers are seeing that the men under 
their charge are being provided with the means of 
enjoyment by creature comforts of the additional order. 
Commanding and other officers will pass around the 
well-stocked tables on Christmas Day, to be cheered by 


their men. Their healths and speedy promotion will be 


- proposed and drunk with every manifestation of respect 


and esteem, as soon as the health of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty, the Queen, has been, first and foremost, drunk 
with all the honours. Barrack-rooms will be decorated 
by amateur—aye, even by professional—artists, for 
there are many young soldiers of to-day whose talents in 
the artistic line are quite surprising. Furlough is 
granted at Christmas time largely. One has only to be 
at the railway station of any of our garrison or seaport 
towns in England on Christmas Eve or a day or two 
before, to witness the number of men departing on a 
few days’ leave, to spend Christmas with their friends. 

We at home must remember our soldiers and sailors 
far away on foreign service. Many of these are on 
dangerous duty, suffering untold hardships on their 
country’s service. Let us hope and pray for their safe 
return to England, to receive our congratulations and 
their own reward for British bravery. When we are by 
our comfortable fire-sides, surrounded by our families 
or friends, and with every luxury that our means can 
afford, let us fill a bumper, and, with hearts over- 
flowing with pride at the possession of soldiers and 
sailors who are bringing honour to our country and 
maintaining the credit of the British Empire, propose, 
and with our assembled friends drink to the toast, 
“Our gallant soldiers and sailors who are serving against 
our enemies, and may the God of battles bring them 
safely out of all their dangers.” 


Tur New SurvEYor-GENERAL OF THE ORDNANCE. 


Now that the Hon. Guy Dawnay has been defeated in 
the late election, it is generally understood that his post 
of Surveyor-General of the Ordnance will be given to 
Lieut.-General Sir E. Hamley, R.A. Let us hope there 
will not be “ frictions.”” In other words, let us antici- 
pate that all will go smoothly between General Hamley 
and ‘‘our only General.” The one is an able strategist 
and military writer: the other is an excellent com- 
mander who has the power of drawing towards him all 
his subordinates—a high quality which few generals 
possess. His quiet courtesy, genial manner, and un- 
doubted ability as an administrator and general in com- 
mand, have gained him many firm friends and admirers. 
General Hamley is an artillerist of no mean capacity. 
The right man in the right place. 


THE Orient LINE. 


The Orient Steam Navigation Company have just 
published a new edition of their official guide, containing, 
besides all necessary information for intending voyagers, 
a great amount of instructive and entertaining matter, 
especially in the chapters on Navigation; the Cape and 
the Suez routes ; natural history of the sea; under the 
sea; universal time; and the weather at sea. Part 
III. is devoted to sketches of the Old World, for the 
benefit of Australians ; and Part IV. to chapters on the 
Australian Colonies, with valuable information for 
Travellers and Emigrants. The book is amply illus- 
trated with drawings of ships, European and Australian 
views, maps and charts, &c.; and is so well got up that 
its price, five shillings, is marvellously low. 

Publishers are respectfully requested to send books, &c. direct to the 
Editor, 19, Warwick Street, Cockspur Street, 8.W., 30 that they may he 
reviewed in due course. 

The Printed Index to Vol. TIL will be issned with the next number. 


EDITORIAL. 71 


On Leave In Lonpon. 


During every season of the year there are officers, 
often accompanied by their families, who visit this 
metropolis for longer or shorter periods, and avail 
themselves of the opportunity to see performances at 
London theatres, and in other ways carry away agree- 
able remembrances of “life in town.”” Some will pre- 
fer the heavy drama ; others wish to see comedy, farce, 
or burlesque. Chacun a son qout. 

It is doubtful whether at any previous period in Lon- 
don there have been so many plays that are well worth 
seeing as at the present time. The opportunity will, 
therefore, be taken to pass a few remarks on the 
theatrical performances which officers ‘“ on leave in Lon- 
don’’ may witness with pleasure. 

First on the list is “‘ Old Drury,” which will, with one 
or two other theatres, open with new pieces after this 
magazine has gone to press. It is, therefore, sufticient 
to say that this time-honoured theatre will open on 
Boxing night with a gorgeous pantomime entitled 
Alladin. Mr. Harris announces that this will tran- 
scend all his previous efforts in the pantomime line. 
His company includes many well-known names, and it 
may be anticipated that a truly gorgeous pantomime 
will be provided. The ‘“‘ Haymarket’ opens on 
January 2nd, 1885, with a new piece Nadjezda by Mr. 
Barrymore, which, according to report, is to suprise all 
London. The author, an excellent actor, Mr. Beer- 
bohm Tree, and Miss Emily Rig], a celebrated American 
actress, will fill important rdles. So far, the new 
management of the “ Haymarket” has evinced excellent 
judgment. It can with safety be asserted that Nudjezda 
will be well worth seeing ——Muyfair at the ‘St. 
James’s ” still holds its own, and will run through 
the Christmas season. The plot of this piece has not 
met with general approval, yet it may be remarked that 
Mrs. Kendal’s part is an extremely difticult one, and 
taxes her powers extremely ; by force of splendid acting 
she carries the audience entirely with her. Mr. Ken- 
dal, as the suspected husband, plays with dignity and 
consummate skill. Miss Dietz as the French lady's 
maid is perfect. The other parts are well filled. This 
plecce should be seen -by London visitors. The 
‘Princesses’ still continues Hoodman Blind, a domes- 
tic drama, which meets with public favour. It has had 
& fairly good run. Mr. Wilson Barrett plays the hero 
with his accustomed skill. Miss Eastlake sustains a 
dificult part with unusual power. 

the “Lyceum” again opened on Saturday the 19th 
With Faust, Mr. Irving sustaining the character of 
Mephistopheles. Miss Ellen Terry is Margaret, and our 
old favourite Mrs. Stirling is Martha. Mr. Irving, it is 
sald, regards this production as his supremest effort. 
Certainly, for acting and scenic effects, nothing grander 
or more startling has ever been put on the Loudon 
stage. “Go and see it,” is the recommendation 
to every London visitor. The “Adelphi” has a new 
piece of the old Adelphi order; splendidly mounted 
and acted throughout. The piece is by the same 
Buthors as Zn the Ranks, but takes the navy as the 
force to which the hero belongs. In Hurbour Lights 
the deck of an iron-clad, with “veal” sailors and 
and every realistic accessory, is placed before a delighted 
audience. ‘‘True to the life in every surrounding,” 
must be the general verdict of this capital melodrama. 
No officer of either service will leave London without 
going to see Harbour Lights——The “Avenue” runs 
through the present season with a fairy-burlesque 


extravaganza, entitled Kenilworth, gorgeously mounted, 
and with that perfect artiste, Miss Violet Cameron, to 
charm and delight her audience. Mr. Arthur Roberts 
keeps his hearers in a continual peal of laughter in his 
part. Alone in London is the piéce de resistance at the 
‘‘Olympic.” Miss Harriet Jay taking the léading part. 
The whole performance is very sensational. The company 
engaged in it act well together, and bring out the strong 
situations with telling effect. The “Strand” at present 
has that extremely laughable piece On Change, than 
which there is scarcely a merrier performance in 
London. Miss Minnie Palmer takes possession of the 
“ Strand” on December the 28th with My Sweetheart. 
The “ Strand” will be well worth a visit during Christ- 
mas and New Year’s period. The ‘ Gaiety ’’ opens 
on Boxing-Night with Jack Sheppard, a new burlesque- 
drama, in which appear some old favourites, including 
Misses Nelly Farren, Marion Hood, and Emily Duncan. 
The piece will be in every way well mounted, and in other 
respects above the usual level of ‘“‘Gaiety”’ burlesques. 

The Private Secretary at the ‘‘ Globe” will still hold 
sway during the forthcoming season. Nothing more 
need be said of this piece, than to remark that it has 
already run nearly 700 nights, that its popularity still 
continues, and that every visitor to London should 
witness this thoroughly enjoyable piece, which brings 
forth peal after peal of the heartiest laughter. The 
‘Vaudeville’ will continue on with Loyal Lovers, a bright 
and sparkling play, well worth seeing, and admirably 
acted throughout by Mr. T. Thorn and his excellent com- 
pany. Mr. D’Oyley Carte will carry The Mikado 
through the coming season; a charming comic opera 
by W. S. Gilbert and Sir Arthur Sullivan, in which 
are engaged Messrs Grosmith, Barrington, and Temple, 
and Mesdames Braham, Jessie Bond, and a host of 
musical talent. Zhe Mikado will sustain its high repu- 
tation as a composition sparkling with admirable 
morceauc, for a very long period. Officers ‘‘ on leave in 
London ” should not depart without seeing The Mikado. 
At the “Court” will be continued The Magistrate, 
one of the most diverting pieces in London, in which 
the Acting of Mrs. John Wood, always a great favourite, 
Mr. Arthur Cecil, Mr. Clayton, and that ‘‘ bad boy,” Mr. 
Eversfield, create roars of laughter. The whole dialogue 
is replete with wit of a very high order. 

Going It will be the chief attraction at ‘ Toole’s,” in 
which our old friend ‘ Johnny,” as an antiquated 
masher, is inexpressibly funny. As usual, shouts of 
laughter follow each difficulty the old boy “ Gossett ” 
gets into in search of his son in London, to which he 
has followed him. Stage Dora makes up a most enjoy- 
able evening at ‘‘ Toole’s Theatre.” The Great Pink 
Pearl, which has now run nearly 200 nights, still con- 
tinues most attractive at the ‘‘ Prince's.” The acting 
throughout is of a very high order. The chief 
performance at the ‘ Criterion” is The Candidate, one 
of the most sparkling and best written pieces in any 
London theatre. It is brimming over with wit and 
humour. This piece should by all means be seen. 
The “ Alhambra” has a magnificently-mounted military 
spectacular ballet, called Le Birouac. Certainly for 
splendour it equals, if it dues not excel, previous efforts 
in “‘grand’’ ballet. As a mere spectacle, the per- 
formance at the ‘‘ Alhambra ”’ is well worth a visit. 
“Covent Garden”? again opens with a magnificent 
equestrian and general entertainment, in which eminent 
performers in their particular line delight a nightly 
crowded audience. Haier: 


REVIEWS. 


The Radical’s Daughter. By a PEer’s Son. 
Longmans, Green, & Co.) 


(London: 


Tuis story is a medium for the exposition of the 
author’s views on political subjects. There is no plot 
whatever. A cavalry regiment is quartered in a manu- 
facturing town, the hotbed of Caucus influence. The 
hero (?), one of the regimental officers, makes the ac- 
quaintance of a ‘‘ Miss Strike,” the daughter of the prime 
mover of the Caucus. This interesting creature is a 
young woman Radical of the most advanced type. All 
through the book the officer and she dilate on politics. 
The dialogue is made the means by which the author 
discusses various points of political controversy. The 
officer, a hot Tory, contests the Radical borough, wins 
the seat, proposes to the young lady Radical, is accepted, 
on the understanding that the two keep the matter 
secret from their respective ‘‘ papas” and ‘‘ mammas”’ 
until time gets over the difficulties connected with the 
proposed alliance. The juvenile M.P. afterwards, during 
a speech in the House, calls Mr. Gladstone ‘‘ the most 
venerated and respected character in England.” This 
“strikes” (the young lady’s name is Strike) her father 
with such admiration for his daughter's suitor, that he, 
though such a stern Radical parent, consents to the 
union in proprid persone, of hot Toryism and rampant 
Radicalism, and the officer M.P. receives a halfpenny 
postcard from his Radical fiancée, on which she has 
romantically penned, ‘‘ You may come and see papa.” 


By B. L. Farsron. (London: Ward 


Christmas Angel. 
& Downey.) 


As a writer of Christmas tales, Mr. Farjeon justly 
stands in the front rank. He has penned many stories 
for the present period of peace and good-will towards all 
men, but he has not written any which have been more 
beautiful in pathos, or more elegant in diction, tlian the 
one now presented by him to Christmas readers. This 
little book is founded on personal experience in domestic 
trouble. A suffering child was at last removed from the 
anxious care of himself and his loving wife. The author 
sleeps near the little boy whose soul has left him. The 
spirit of the child takes the father through scenes of life 
which he depicts with a vivid power peculiarly his own. 
In refined language, full of strength of imagination, and 
with a wonderful realism, the gifted author shows the 
reader some remarkable pictures of various phases of 
existence amongst a class of beings whom he has evi- 
dently studied with the deepest interest. Their cha- 
racters and lives are depicted with startling faithfulness, 
yet with a gentle hand. Mr. Farjeon is rapidly pro- 
eressing towards the maturity of his power as a writer 
of fiction. Each work he produces, proves this con- 
clusively. This little Christmas story, which adds much 
to the author’s already high reputation, should by no 
means be missed by readers of Christmas annuals. 


The Badminton Library. (London: Longmans, Green 


& Co.) 


Tuis is the first volume issued by the above firm on 
the Sports and Pastimes of England, edited by His 
Grace the Duke of Beaufort, Kh.G , and Mowbray Morris, 
with contributions by the Earls of Suffolk and Berkshire, 
the Rey. E. W. L. Davies, Digby Collins, and Alfred E. 
T. Watson, with illustrations by J. Sturgess and J. 
Charlton. If the present volume is an indication o. 
what we may expect in the various forthcoming volumes, 
country gentlemen, and others interested in sports and 
pastimes, will have an encyclopedic library on English 
sports that has never been previously possessed by them. 
The volumes are dedicated, by permission, to His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales. In the dedication, 
written by the Duke of Beaufort, he says: ‘I can say, 
from personal observation, that there 1s no man who 
can extricate himself from a bustling and pushing crowd 
of horsemen, when a fox breaks covert, more dexterously 
and quickly than His Royal Highness, and that when 
hounds run hard over a big country no man can take a 
line of his own and live with them better.” Ina series 
of chapters, beginning with the history and literature of 
hunting, we are introduced to everything that appertains 
to venatic pursuits, and the Appendices contain (A) List 
of Masters of Hounds and Servants, (B) Names of 
Hounds, (C) Hunting Terms, and (D) Bibliography. The 
illustrations throughout the book are admirable; while 
the book itself is written in such a sportsmanlike manner 
that it cannot fail to attract a large number of readers, 
who will naturally look forward with interest to the 
forthcoming volumes. 


The Palace and the Hospital; or, Chronicles of Green- 
wich. By the Rev. A. G. L’Estraner. (London: 
Hurst & Blackett.) 


Mr. L’Estranask, both in The Village of Palaces, and 
The Friendships of Mary Russell Mitford, gave evidence 
of his ability to marshal forth in a pleasing manner both 
historical facts and biographical reminiscences. In the 
present work, however, we think Mr. L’Estrange has 
written a book which not only displays great historical 
research, but shows, in a very pleasing manner, his 
ability to avail himself of the historical records and 
antiquities concerning the Palace and Hospital of 
Greenwich. The history of Greenwich is traced from 
the time Edward I. had a royal residence there. In the 
first volume the reader will find much to interest him. 
The chapters about Henry VIL. and Elizabeth have all 
the charm of an historical romance, and the first volume 
concludes with a very vivid narrative of the death of 
Mary, Queen of Scots. The second volume 1s somewhat 
disappointing, and is too much lengthened by the inter- 
polation of extraneous matter ; at the same time, there 
is much to interest those enthusiastic readers who desire 
to know the history of that national institution, Green- 
wich Hospital. The index is well drawn up, which will 
increase the value of the book as a work of reference. 
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Esypt a. werd aR se's ain. .'@ Col. W. H. Caime . «2s Egypt : Wolverhampton : rhe cP cs ar the aes . ae On ‘seal ceded 
HORSE ARTILLERY. H} SAGBEONE pre a < The Ast Bu. . - | Te col. J. A. Corballis | | Reypt ... + - - 
A Briaave. | Malta (for Aden) Royal Dublin } grq 7” | || Col. Hon. E. Lawless . Naas. ...- -+ 
A Battery .. 2-228 Maj.C.8. Harvey . ~~ -| Woolwi poled el aaa pi he Fusiliers. ) 4th Col. R. E. Seton .....- Dublin 2 
Bes ap ee sk ees Maj. T. B. Tyler ...-- Aides a dnt Aden) . Late 102nd ant sth - |. | Col. E. Vernon. ..-- - Dublin. ....- 
0. Ga) are Maj. B.A. FitaRoy . . . -| London|| norchester . . 103rd. Depét | || Maj.W.P. Holmes... | Nass.------ 
D cer) tayo! Banal eve Ae Maj. R. W. Kaye... ..-- Sialko Dorchester; .. « Ist Bn Belgaum ....-. 
E cee ame wl eh ace ee Maj. G. R. Gambier. . . . | Luckno ond... _| Col. C.G. Slade .....- Aldershot xfs 
F ” gee, OP (SY M -R D. E. Lockhart * Meerut Aden (for home) 5 8rd Ae : Col. L. Percival a OeAR ar Gibraltar. ... - 
Se Maj. L. W. Taylor . . . -| Meerut 4s! Natal mee Fa rhea Lt.-Col. F.Stephen . . . .| Chakrota, Bengal . 
ah CAR ae kee Lt.-Col. G. Pretyman . . .| Aldersht) Warrington. . . . sth || Col. G. 8. Maxwell... . Victoria Pk. Sq. . 
a A ee a Maj. St. A. Molesworth . .| Aldersh{) Warrington. . . . eth | ~. | Col. J.T. Davys ..-- - Longford, ...- 
RY CM SN ks Ma da Lt. Col. E. H. Holley . . .| Dublin || st Helen’s. . . ; “th | _ . | Col. A. Somerset - «cf CABO 6 es es 
L A Se Fa el i a a Maj. R. Ga. 8. Marshall “+ Umball Warrington eth oe = 2 Lt. “Col. *. F. Rynd. “sf; Carrick- on-Shannon 
M "5 ences .. «| LACol. J. F. Free... .| Newbri se ie THe F oth  * * | Go), Karl of Granard, K.P. | Sante jas 
k ey ifle Brigade Col. H. Lumsden .... . m 
A Battery ...-++:> Maj. M. R. West ..-.-- Dublin | Peis scent (Prince Hh Middx. | Col. C. H. Russell .... Lincoln’ s Inn. ; 
B fi eh Ene son Maj. BE. Lockyer ...-- + Exeter || Cardiff. ... -.- Consort's 15th vl fe Dol. A. We Chambers .| Custom House. . 
C a a ee 5 ~ ¥ Inge ..---> Dorches Haverfordwest . Own). 16th 4 | Col. J. Wak.) ik a6 3832 King Wm. 8t.,W.C. 
BOS ERD on LE SO Ruths ROE sve) a2 Kirkee || Margam, Taibach . 1sth Col.G. M.Ives...--- Paddington . . 
E ee ee ee Maj. A. D. Anderson -| Bangald) oodiff) ... . ‘ 1g | Gol. 8. Richsrds ss. Guildford St. W. C. 
F MED PCE tc ok Maj. R.Corbett. ...- - - | Canter ; ee coth - || Lt.-Col. R. W. Edis... . Fitzroy Square . . 
G eer ee wp H. Kingscote . . -| Egypt. iff. ys ee oath * | Gol J. au Plat Taylor . Gen. Post Office. 
H RR rer Or ote a aj. G. C. Parlby. ..- - To Indi IstT’ wrHam Lt.-Col. J. H. Mapleson . City Road qa. te 
I - «ug a eas aj. T. H. Lloyd... - - Exeter Tn ea ond Lt.-Col. D. Munro. Whitechapel Rd. 
-s Sh Ae gale SPUN Mah = ze. Sosy he ta bre Aldershot , Depot. Maj. L. R. Stopford-Sackville Winchester... . | 
pe- lege int TO ee eee at ae? Wale Perth © i ve, % ; 4 _ . . |Jamaica(forW.Coast) 
N eee 1111] Bob WW. ieardoch < :| Woorwd| Dundee (Arbroath West India { Ist Reet. -| 74-01. p. sheppard + - «| Sierra Leone (for W. | 
Aialbety oo civke vee Maj, J.M. Murray . . . .| Woolw@| Friockheim - by - + te Redt. . | Lt-Col, P. Le Bran... ..| Jersey = - [Indlee) 
a ee at a ee Maj. J. Younger ..... WoslWalisccas Ot eS ° Jersey. 2nd _,, Col. J. Godfray, A.D.C. . Jersey .-. ++ ss 
Riding Establishment. . .| Col. 8.P.Lynes. .. . . - | Woolwi| pinam. Srd_y, Lt.-Col. re Le Rossignol pes fen gist 85 
Loe ot 5 Lt.-Col. ollings .. sees 
hig AREER Bt. Andrews Guernsey. or eek Lt.-Col. 8. ae vay ser Sere as ete | 
A Battery a. sie 32. Maj. W. De H. Curtis . Dae ee BC ean... | Regt. Districts . | 
B ee # (eine: ces Rane Maj. J.E Josselyn . . Mool Pensioners . . ist Compy , sport Depot) Aldershot .... 
C cf a ke Nparona 3” Maj. F. H. French . .. .| Woolw Egypt .- +--+ a Py: Transport Depot) Woolwich .... 
Tet See ee ete Maj. H. H. Costobadie . .| Trimul and 5 | 6 Chelsea .... 
E a Oe. ww ore fe faite 46 ae M. F. M‘Causland . Kirkee || Oxford .....- : 7 Sie Rasta ceri ngs Woolwich .. | 
F » eee Maj. W. L. Hutchinson . .| Kirkee|| Oxford... .. > nt (Ce ad ee aaa este tre Cea 
Gy eo” Sohne Maj. A. Radford . | . | Cawnpd| Oxford... . - MN Sa i at a "| Gurragh . 2... | 
H a ates wrere Lt.-Col. C. Crosthwaite . . | Aldersl| Gt. Marlow. .. - : oo ” 2 A Nee es Re Aldershot 2 
I “aN! (1h, Bite eh ane Maj. A: BE. Duthy. .... Shornel| Fton College . . . es 50 SER EON ey Naan a Shorneliffe , | 
J ee ee Maj. W. W. Smith. .... Fermoy} Oxford .....-. : t| goth Ce) a eB i eet aN Egypt ..--- 
eh te one, aie Oe is Maj F. Bigg .......- Wool Commissaria ee it We SS aes S (06.cus Ses 
io” detain sae Maj. R. E. Mundy .. . .| Shorn : and el aa ea en eee ote Egypt ...- 
[45 med ew Ae Maj. R.C. North... .. Woolwi| Evypt ------ Transport | 11 Ft Pp BiB PLEAS PN ats Dublin : 
Mr - cra ‘Sto eeee see Maj. J.C. Gillespic . . . . | Newbr)| Warley. - - + : . Staff. Se (ae et pte Oe eg ie 
7, rr ee eRe ts Maj. R. Purdy ...... Athlo Ford wo ielaine . bytes ga) a BS EPO PN DORE 5) gh aXe 
B. oe Aceh earns Maj. A.J. Lavie ..... St. Th eae ae 1 SST IO aca ai ee NS a anes pe Portsmouth 
G Oar” 45 a sis ates Maj. J. R.8. Hewitt . . .| St. Thq| Braihuwe: - - - - i a. [ta CRE ST Curragh ....- 
R Sai ge EAS ae Sh ot Maj.N. J. Nugent. .... Bellar mere sone a a se 9 hae Shh er ee ee Devonport 
Dy ee ae a Le ae Maj.8.G.Smyth..... Banga W 1 a ee G4 i ” “Gotamté. Deptt)... -- Aldershot G: 
r |} Nene ae Maj. E. Buckle. ..... Kirkee arley.. ++ :-> sth yy ( ‘Aldershot rice 
U g  ngiere lepers ws Maj. F.R.Twynam ... .| Kampt4| Kilkenny... . - Hel - Ra CE PLIES SOS MOON. «S89 
uf Ce ee ay ee oe 8 erat Pat age 8 Lucknow . : aa ot Me Sa 4 Se HS SF Waclwigh cg. 6: 
a ee Jet ee se, ae . ‘ ars OOIW | Derby ....---> os AEE, on ees he a Sj Ea 
Depot . Met ae re ht Maj. E. A. Olivant ... .| Newcad | Newark ....- - African Comissariat. .. - ‘Comm. F. E. Bennett . Ot eate ich 
A Battery pacar nO eon .D. F. Huyshe . .. .| Deesa See as oo i Ordnance Store Department, ( Com, Gen. of Ordnance, Boe hanced 
rs ee ASE Sp ay ahete - z. Maclean sa hehse now Oe efter Woolwich Arsenal . . . C. M. Molony . ‘|| Db Co. Woolwich 
Sim evens tae epburne .... yde } Willi 
"ea ere ee . F. H. W. Milner . . . | Ahm Volunteer Medical Staff { Surgeon -Commentant } 26, Pree 4 Pei 
E oo We | H. 8. Higginson . . . | Ku Oo s. 6.0 a ewe ’ 
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; Tonnace. No. or Crew, 
: aS iia Warr No. or 
Inpr- Nomai- WHEN 
ADMIRALTY Starr :— CATED. NAL. New. Op. . |Orricens.| MeEn. SoM: ComMissionep, : 
Lords of the Admiralty... ...........0 0 —_———___ | 
es-Hallett . . . = ~ 960 752 9 89 4 
BP eM ater tied Os —_ 45 = 
First Secretary o © e © © © © © © © © © © © ew tl ltl ls py Wilmot 2 750 — ass — : 59 4 Ist Feb., 1888, 
Permanent Secretary . 7s eo ce eee 8,210 | 1,0 = o- || Reserve. 
Director of Transportg. . 2). Dili ipe tt mi 7000 | 10,820 | 5,030 7 _ 4 14th Oct., 1884 
Director of Naval Ordnance SO ne ae a ee ee ee a 720 —_ 780 aa 8 1 asia 
Director of Naval Construction, . > 2222/5 /! tford ... 1,110 — 1,180 na = 20 8 15th Oct., 1881. 
Accountant-General of the Navy . Gee eee ens LUE. Se. BARS ey 18h, 8 1,290 250 1,000 837 9 75 : ord Bel: t, 1* 85, 
Director of Naval Contracts... 1.2.0. °° °° oe ee 420 | — 420 | 1 5 |- 2 ‘| Ist Jan., 1861, 
Director-General of Medical Service |. 11)  ° 2 7,330 — 8,730 = 99 o50 oe Srd July, 1884. 
Director of Engineering and Architectural Works , . .@%------.- +20 200 S77 697 12 111 ” anth March, 1863. 
Deputy Adjutant-General of Royal Marines... . DC... 2, 8,000 <= 9,310 pa 39 ace 10th Jan. ,IdN4. 
TDC NOVO. to. 5525, dre. Gay > Seca Gus Kea ew ask : 4,040 . sits 2eth March, 18e3, 
Portsmouth +... 1.0.1! 5 ep ee real | oe ap eS | 19 _ 4 | 26th April, 
Devonport... 2.2... 001! Ge Ca aHES Co ara 2 ef 360 f — 465 |  — ? ee 
Queenstown, Ireland . be cake Ve ey ae ee Se 6,580 << 9,170 48 rae 4 22nd Ang., 1882, 
Channel paneiron PM ntesks . _ 600 16 22nd Dec., 1883. 
e 8 e eo «© © © © © ee ee ; 7,520 a= 8,540 57 
“ee = @ © © © @ e oe “e — 584 8 Ist Jan., 1881. 
Mediterranean. 222) 12! ! cde cutee ee Se ht a eats 330 = 368 ws 1 
North America and West Indies .. | | |: Ns (ene 200 os 363 = _ = 3 sari 
9” eo eee oe ee «© «© © @ J W. _— — : 
Srilg Re ee Oe ard . “a < 4,149 | 2,530 20 121 12 ‘| 1st May, 1877. 
Wis Gos Fate ute ep sey i 865 695 1 100 4 | 16th March, 1659, 
East Indies |.” : : : ; ; : ee © © © ee tw on, C.B. 6,270 800 9,330 4,407 22 — 4 26th April, 185 
Australia : ; . i : : : «ee e@# @# 08 8 @ e Fs a 
Cape of Good Hope and West Dast of Africa iia oak ° i ae ~~ rs = = ~~ Traini 
S. E. Coast of America. ... . : awa ae See 420 —_ 465 =< 7 60 ae 
Training Squadron. 2... 2... r aren eee ee 2,480 2,880 Je 96 po 4 a March, 1882, 
Admiral Superintendent, Portsmouth Dockyard |. | glen. ~~... 2,520 | 350 | 1,760 | 1,277 93 208 fa “sath a 
” ”? Devonport i Se hi densi ee 7 970 120 940 727 9 125 12 a March, 1&3, 
» ye Chatham - a hee ee ee 450 _ 455 le 7 4 25th April, ‘ISa3. 
+ ; Malta z a; 2,000 —_ 2,120 oe 99 038 - Se cent i 
YH Ss 480 y 
aval Reserves (Spring Gardayl- © =~: - - - eee oF 295 7 60 4 22nd Nov., 1383, 
re md ne na —_ 25th Sept. "1824 
Royal Adelaide . .|Flag-ship.......... 4200007 7,500 | — | 10,000 = = fii 16 
. « « « | Screw Composite Corvette i = > = — = _ -- 
. - « «| DoubleS. IronGun Boat .. fe e+e > 8,200 — 430 — —_ _ _— 
. . . -| DoubleS. Iron Gun Boat .. .4°° ses 6,000 _ 855 _ — oo 12 
. « - «| Double 8S, Gun Vessel . 2... wf se ee ee] 8,500 — 5,000 - = —_ — 
eee Brig . oe © © © © © © 8 o] ©. 2O 02 Ot er 18 1,200 —. 785 — — — 4 
. . « «|S. Composite Gun Boat | 1] ge... - e |] 1,000 _ 670 _ = = —_ 
os Iron 8. Ship, Armour-plated. .4° °°: - 850 _ 950 _ _ _ 7 
or: Double 8. apne Boat .. wee tere —< _ es _ = _ — 
oe @ @ 8. Corvette . es e«¢ ee e @ «@ e i a aR 8,500 — 5,000 —T -—s ras bord 
. « « «| 3. Corvette. .... . 8,500 — 5,000 _ _ _- _ 
.. . *| [rons, a Armourplated . te ees = = cn = = = as 
i ~ ee ee ee | P. Vessel . A ee ee a 1,000 _ 670 — _ — ea 
ritannia. .... Training taht; for Naval Cadets .J-- °° + > 2,700 _ 450 - = _ _ 
DARTMOUTH {| rene ee echt Ye... 2. lt 10,000 | — | 10,870 = oe = = 
DUNDBE....| Unicorn..... Drill Ship, Royal Naval Reserve Beal ees 10,000 — 10,370 — = — —_- 
Bacchante( FlagSh!p) Iron 8, Corvette, Cased Wood J.) °° 5c] = es a = et 8 
Briton .... ..|S. Corvette . ee «© © © @ e@ i Fie rae cae —s cae ares aes 
gon... . . .| Composite 8. Sloop . . « . te ee eee = _ = —_ = = _— 
Kingfisher ....18.S8loop ..... ee caniee soe eee = — 5,000 — _ — — 
Mariner. .... .| 8. Composite Sloop .....dt4c¢°°°:> 1,009 — 67 _ = = _ 
BAST INDIES) | Osprey .... ..|8.CompositeSloop..... gotom..... 8,500 ais 1,815 | 1,697 4 — ae 
Philomel . . - . .] Double 8. Gun Vessel . ine CONS 8 eye = _ = — = = _— Training Ship. 
Ranger. .... .{8. Composite Gun Vessel . ae se ee we _ _ _— — — _ — Do. : 
Reindeer .... .{S. Composite Sloop ..... ieee we Ae 490 _ 620 _ 8 68 4 26th March, 1883, 
3phinx ..... .| P. Composite Vessel. . 2... g °° ccc: 440 = 455 — 7 60 4 lith Feb., 1ss4. 
Turquoise. . . . .| Composite 8, Corvette. ... gcc cc tt 539 120 603 464 8 79 4 1st March, 15*4, 
Woodlark. . . . .| Double 8S. Gun Vessel... . Bagh tari: Bae me — pa 1,684 18 42 7 Seria 
ee ee eee 28 ) 245 — = 2th May, 1585, 
SSOTLAND Pe Jackal ......|TronP. Vessel .. 2... 2.2... ..2.2., 190 28 265 245 _ _— 1 12th May, 1885, 
FALMOUTH . -{ Ganges... . . . ) Training Ship for Boys ... P- . 850 = a7 _ — 112 8 th April, 1585, 
GIBRALTAR. .| Grappler . . . . . | Composite 8. Gun Boat .. . a ube rose | 1,500 = 1,420 _ = = 12 Mth Sept., is8s4, 
GLASGOW . . . | Cumberland Third Rate... pO rbbe, KCB. ee goo | 5,200 | 3,215 — 24 | 24th Feb., 1885. 
GREENHITHE .| Arethusa. ....|FourthRate.....,/°) NC ..... _ 
Double 8. Iron Armour-p vaca os 180 28 265 245 _ _ 1 12th May, 1885, 
GREENOCK . Ajax ee ee es { Turret Ship 6 dee Se ee PES es 650 _— 560 —e 1 = 4 lth Aug, Iso. 
Forester . .. .| 3. CompositeGun Boat ...§9°°: °°: : 480 — 465 — 7 60 4 Lith July, 1885, 
Firefly . .. .| 8. Composite Gun Boat . . Berne aw fecig = = 1 70 _ 10 
HARWICH . { Penelope . - .| [ron Double 8. Ship, Armour-p eed nerd 0 
Dwarf eae Double © Corapostte Gun Vess@ °° °°: : ye = ro = = = Hc os iy 
onble T SO) eee — oes = jan -, 1884. 
HOLYHEAD. \| motspur .... { Tart Ship and yaa Pl zard . 370 | — 410°; — 6 = — | 2nd May, 1882. 
f Esk . . « «| Double 8. Iron Gun Boat oy, 0.B. 4,130 600 3,080 2,322 5 _ 12 2ist Sept., 1885. 
Meeanee . .| Third Rate. 2... 0, ; : 3,000 — 2,770 ~ 5 291 16 Do. 
Eek ble S. 2 , 
HONG-KONG ¢ | Tweed . . Dene er GUD BOR R ee ey Sco a 4,966 = 8,460 es 4 852 4 Do. 
Victor Emanuel . .| ReceivingShip .......$.....2..{ 4,580 600 | 8,080 | 2,822 6 _ 12 Do. 
Wivern . . - «| 3. Iron Turret Ship, Armour-p 
Ariel er Composite Gun Boat, Te 
Ci. « ew we wo wo . bab ada : eure 
Redwing .... .| Compos un Boat . . . 
HUOLL.... ae Double 8. Iron Armour-p 
upert . 2. eee U Turret Ship and Ram . . /£8s.| MEn Orricers.| MEN, 
Southampton .../| Fourth Rate .....2.2.. ” 
INVERNESS. .| Brilliant... . .| Drill Ship, Royal Naval Rese Pee ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE ......----+-+---. 393 17,611 
JAMAICA ...|Urgent......|DepotShip......... 1,062 cae ee NAVAL sere eka ge tani ee 
KINGSTOWN, . | Belleisle . . . . . eee ee neee 753 Liverpool Brigade... |. Lt-Comdr. B.C. Lambert. . | 47} (1,825 
Akbar... -- ee Cn ee ee 1,214 Bristol Brigade... . . . Lt.-Comdr. R. Sayce, R.N. . . 
L Conway .... .| LateS. Second Rate. .... 
LIVERPOOL .)/ Fagle. . |... . | Drill Ship, Royal Naval Rese 
Indefatigable . . -}| Fourth Rate ......2.. 
Albacore ...../| 8. eae Boat .. 
gare ron Ship, Armlp ESTIMATES 1885—46, 
Alexandra(FlagShip) ete ee 8 
MEDITER.- Bittern. ..... bodoies. Gun Vessel (ord, homen......... oes se ee ve 45,600 
RANEAN. Carysfort . . . . .| 8. Corvette, Steel & [ronCasedBn .........002.ee00:see8 12,400 
Cockatrice . . ../P.8. Vessel... .....andMen..., we ee we we) 19,000 | 
Condor... . . .| & Composite Gun Vessel . . prs, OfficersandMen ...-.-.... 1,600 LeU EN 
Coquette .... .}|S. Composite Gun Boat .. . ee ‘ 
eo ee eff Rp e@hmUc8mhmUCOhlU oe ee oe ee ee ee | 78,600 \t 
ee... 
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THE NATIONAL RECORD OF THE VICTORIA CROSS. 


By MAJOR W. J. ELLIOTT 


THE CROSSES GAINED AT THE BATTLE OF BALAKLAVA. 


4) BOUT the 20th of October 1854, a move- 
s| ment had taken place among the 
Russian troops on the right of the river 
Tchernaia. On the 24th a consider- 
able body of the enemy, composed of 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery, was 
observed to have bivouacked at the 
mouth of the valley through which the high-road from 
Simpheropol and Odessa debouched into a small plain. 
Deserters from the Russians declared that a fresh corps 
d’armée, under General Liprandi, had arrived from the 
Danubian Principalities. The report was scarcely 
credited until it was, too late, fully verified on the 
morning of the 25th of October. 

An isolated ridge rises from the left bank of the 
Tchernaia, and advances towards Balaklava, ending 
abruptly in the valley which may aptly be called the 
‘‘Tchernaia Ridge.” It is traversed by a deep ravine, 
through which runs the road from Simpheropol. Over- 
looking the valley of Balaklava, it was commanded by 
the heights occupied by the allied armies. Dividing 
the valley to the south of the ridge into two parts, is 
the undulaticn upon which had been constructed four 
isoldted redoubts, held by small bodies of Turkish and 
Tunisian troops. This important position was so ill- 
defended that only one regiment of Highlanders, and 
a single battalion formed of invalids from various regi- 
ments «ould be collected for its defence in case of at- 
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tack. ‘The camps of the Highlanders, of the Turks, 
and of the British cavalry, were about a mile and a 
half in the rear. The whole position was, to a certam 
extent, commanded from the south by the redoubts on 
the high hill overlooking the harbour of Balaklava, held 
by a corps of Royal Marines. 

Soon atter sunrise on the 25th of October, the enemy 
advanced and opened fire upon the foremost redoubts 
from a battery of heavy guns. The Russian artillery 
had been brought during the night to the southern edygc 
of the Tchernaia ridge. The Russian fire was imme- 
diately returned with spirit by the Turks, and by a 
French battery on the Sevastopol height at the eastern 
end of the valley of the Tchernaia. Russian infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery were seen in the distance, drawn 
up in massive lines, in order of battle. This was the 
main body of Liprandi’s vorps. Behind the Tchernaia, 
on the Simpheropol road, were stationed the Russian 
reserves. . 

The firing from the batteries had continued for a 
short time without much result on either side, when a 
movement was observed in the enemy’s ranks. A large 
body of cavalry advanced from their position, and rode 
steadily down the valley, while a column of infantry 
moved along the foot of the hill to the attack of the 
first redoubt. The defenders maintained a well-directed 
tire upon the Russian troops for about twenty minutes, 
when the Russian cavalry, under cover of the bat- 
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teries on the Tchernaia ridge, turned towards them. 
The defenders left the redoubt nearest the enemy 
and retired in good order, although suffering con- 
siderable loss. The Russian infantry took possession of 
the redoubt and its deserted guns. Those who held the 
two other redoubts, perceiving that their comrades had 
retired from the first, followed their example with- 
out any further attempt to maintain possession, and 
the works were speedily occupied by the enemy, the 
guns having’ been spiked, though ineffectually, by some 
English artillerymen who had been placed in them. 
The defenders in the fourth redoubt stood well to their 
guns; the Russian troops did not persist in attacking 
it, and the enemy soon afterwards abandoned the third. 
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LIEUTENANT ALEXANDER R. Dunn, 1ltTun Hussars. 


Much unmerited blame has been cast upon the Turks 
and Tunisians for their conduct on this occasion. Al- 
though undoubtedly British or French troops would 
have defended the redoubts to the last, if these 
had been confided to their care; yet it is.much to 
be questioned whether any officer would have been 
Justified in attempting to hold them in face of 
the overwhelming force advancing. They were too 
distant to receive any support from the small and 
totally inadequate force in front of Balaklava. They 
were also so badly constructed, that the Cossacks had 
no difficulty in leaping their horses over the parapets. 
Had the defenders remained a few minutes longer, they 
could not have escaped, and an unnecessary and useless 


loss of life would have ensued. General Canrobert, on 
descending into the plain soon after the Russian attack 
began, did not hesitate to declare that these redoubts 
were untenable. No attempt was therefore made to 
recapture those obtained by the enemy. 

The redoubts having been carried, the Russian 
cavalry, supported by a considerable force of artillery, 
ascended the low ridges upon which these outworks had 
been constructed. The cavalry then divided into two 
bodies ; that to the left, the smallest of the two, con- 
sisting of about four hundred men, charged down the 
slope towards the 93rd Highlanders, which had at first 
taken up a position in front of the fourth redoubt, and 
then had retired beyond the crest of the hill. That gallant 
regiment, commanded by Colonel Ainslie, was ordered 
by Sir Colin Campbell to stand fast and receive the 
enemy in line. The Russian cavalry were checked by 
a volley. Their loss was but trifling, yet they at once 
turned and retreated in great disorder. Perceiving that 
the Turks, who had formed on the right flank of the 
93rd, were again retreating, the Russian troopers were 
encouraged to attempt a second charge; but the grena- 
diers of the 93rd Regiment, wheeling back, opened upon 
them a withering fire. They once more retreated. 

The second and larger body of cavalry, estimated at 
from 900 to 1,000 men, turned to the right and advanced 
towards the camp of the Scots Greys and Enniskillen 
Dragoons, the 1st Royal Dragoons, the 4th Royal Irish 
Dragoons, and the 5th Dragoon Guards, numbering in all 
about 750 men. ‘The first line, consisting of the Scots 
Greys and the Enniskillen Dragoons, got clear of the 
ropes about their tents, and trotted quickly towards the 
oncoming Russian cavalry, amidst intense excitement 
amongst the British Staff, and the breathless silence of 
of all who witnessed their magnificent bearing. The 
second line, composed of the Ist Royal Dragoons and 
the 4th Royal Irish Dragoon Guards, and the reserve, 
composed of the 5th Dragoon Guards, followed at a 
short distance. The British trumpets rang out the 
‘* gallop,” then the “charge,” and, like greyhounds let 
slip, the regiments swept towards their enemies. The 
surging cavalry met in mid career. For a few moments 
there ensued a desperate fight, hand to hand, amidst the 
mingling of striving men and horses, and the clashing 
sound of steel in deadly combat. Borne down by the 
weight and determined onslaught of the British squadron 
—scarce one third their number—the Russian cavalry 
recoiled—were beaten back up the hillside. They made 
one effort to rally—were again broken, and finally fled 
in wild disorder over the plain. The British heavy 
cavalry was supported by a troop of horse artillery, 
under Captain Maude. A Russian shell burst near that 
officer, fragments struck him at the same moment in 
the eye and arm, and for a time deprived the army of 
the services of one whose gallantry and admirable 
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bearing had earned for him the praises of the whole 
British army. 

The Ist and 4th English Divisions, with a consider- 
able body of French troops of the line (Chasseurs 
d'Afrique) had descended from the heights to the sup- 
port of the small force opposed to the enemy in the 
valley. The heavy and light brigades of British cavalry 
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were drawn up in two dark lines on the northern slope, 
between the third and fourth redoubts. The enemy 
kept up an artillery-fire from the second redoubt, 
which they had placed some guns. Their field-guns 
also shot from the batteries on the Tchernaia ridge, 
without, however, inflicting much loss upon the Allies. 
Although two redoubts and seven guns remained in 
possession of the enemy, the defence of the Allies’ impor- 
tant position was still unsapped; and the conduct of 
the troops engaged, gave every satisfaction to the gene- 
rals in command. 

Lord Raglan and his staff were watching the contest 
from the edge of the High Cliff, overlooking the valley 
in which the fight had hitherto been maintained. The 
withdrawal of the Russians from the third redoubt, 
and an apparent movement in the next, led the English 
commander-in-chief to believe that the enemy were 
removing the captured guns. Under this impression 
the order which has been so much called into question, 
was addressed to the Earl of Lucan. It was confided 
to Captain Nolan, a cavalry officer serving on the Staff, 
upon whom much animadversion has been cast as having 
been the principal cause of the catastrophe which quickly 
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followed. But, whatever may have been his conduct, and 
the irritation it may have caused, it must be conceived 
that the very fact of his having been the bearer of the 
order, relieves him from all responsibility. He bravely 
rode to death. The voice of censure never reached him. 

By the time the Earl of Lucan received the order 
to advance and prevent the removal of the captured 
guns, the encmy had formed up a dark mass of 
cavalry and infantry, in support of his heavy artillery. 
The main body of Liprandi’s corps d’armée was drawn 
up in order of battle at the bottom of the valley. 
Considerably in advance of it, and crossing this body’s 
line of fire, were the batteries in the first two re- 
doubts, and others on the slopes of hills enclosing 
the valley. The steep sides of the hills were thick 
with riflemen, also supported by columns of infantry. 

It was through this deadly approach and in the face 
of overwhelming masses of the enemy, that the Earl 
of Lucan, misunderstanding the order to advance—for 
the Russians, instead of removing the captured guns, 
as Lord Raglan had anticipated, had turned them upon 
the allied troops—directed the British light cavalry to 
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prepare to charge. The Earl of Cardigan, its com- 
mander, ventured to ask a very natural question : ‘“‘ What 
his brigade was to charge?” ‘‘The enemy,” he was 
told, ‘‘ was before him.” And the peremptory order 
was reiterated. Having, like a prudent man, ventured 
to point out the danger, he proceeded, like a brave one, 
to perform his duty. He led forward his squadrons in 
two lines, at a steady pace. Calm and undismayed, 
K 2 
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his gallant troopers advanced, whilst those who looked 
down upon the 
bated breath regarded them as men who Were hurrying 
The flame and white smoke 
from the Russian suns now burst forth in front of the 
) cavalry, and on either side of 
them. In front rode Captain Nolan, waving his sword 
and urging on the troopers. A shell burst in front of 


him, his upraised arm remained motionless; he shrieked 
agony; his horse swerved aside ; 
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the glittering ranks passed on; his gallant steed gal- 
loped some distance to the left; his dead body fell to the 
ground. Still the British cavalry did not quicken their 
speed until they could clearly see each man at the guns 
drawn up before them. Then, amidst the smoke and 
roar of artillery, the bugle sound rang out the “charge,” 
and onward dashed the Light Brigade. They swiftly 
reached the gaping mouths of the Russian guns, 
scattered and cut down those who stood around them. 
The heavy Russian column behind the guns swerved 
and opened out their ranks to the impetuous horsemen, 
sought to check this splendid 
Light Brigade - drew no bridle 


Some Russian cavalry 
charge—in yain. 


The 
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until the enemy was cleft clean asunder before their 
onward course. Thus did 600 British soldiers break 
through a Russian army ! 

Then, surrounded on every side, they commenced 
their retirement. The Russian batteries now shot fast 
riflemen sprang 
The Cossack 
in swift pursuit, loud exulting 
cries. The British troopers fell thick and fast about 
the field at every stride. Maddened horses sped across 
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the plain in wild and uncontrolled career, or rolled over 
and over with their riders, struggling in all the agonies 


desperate deed 9 The 
Support the retirement of 
had charged to certain 


so well 

British soldier, 
and, at the wanton way in which his 
noble life is sometimes Sacrificed : ‘ (’est magnifique, 
mais ce n’est pas la guerre!” He saw that if any 
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had escaped from that fearful charge and sought to 
return, they would still be exposed to the undiminished 
fire of the flanking batteries. The Chasseurs d’Afrique 
were, therefore, ordered to silence the guns on the 
Tchernaia ridge. Sweeping down into the valley, this 
‘fine brigade of cavalry formed into line. Their com- 


mander, unwilling to sacrifice uselessly the lives of 
his troops, checked their ardour, and one squadron 
alone was allowed to charge the enemy’s artillery. 
With a courage and bearing not even excelled by 
that of the brave men to whose aid they were sent, 
the gallant band struggled through thick brush-wood 
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chiefly owe the lives of many of those who were retreat- 
ing, one by one, some on horse, some on foot, from 
the Russian hosts which had smote them in the valley 
of death ! 

The evening of the 25th of October found two-thirds 
of the British light cavalry absent from the muster-roll. 
It was matter of wonder how even those who survived 
had escaped. Two hundred and thirty men, of whom 
fifteen were officers, were killed or remained prisoners 
in the hands of the enemy; twenty-seven officers 
were wounded, several of whom died subsequently. 

The result of the Russian attack on the 25th of 
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and over rocky ground, up the precipitous slope. As 
they reached the summit, each, singling out his man, 
rushed upon the rear of the battery, cutting down all 
who ventured to oppose them. For a moment they 
held the guns, but two heavy columns of infantry, 
hitherto concealed in a deep ravine, now appeared 
behind them. Concealed and sheltered by the thickets, 
they opened a deadly fire. The battery had been 
silenced, and no more could be accomplished. The 
scattered horsemen retraced their steps to the plain 
below, leaving two officers and fourteen men dead upon 
the field. They had performed a feat which, though 
eclipsed by the unprecedented onslaught of the British 
light cavalry, well deserved the gratifying admiration 
of the British army, To those brave Frenchmen we 


October may be summed up in a few words. The 
enemy were taught to fear our cavalry, and the great 
efficiency of that arm of the British force was proved 
beyond a doubt. 

We have now closed our narrative of the Battle of 
Balaklava. Thanks to the noble order of the Victoria 
Cross, we are in a position to supplement such narra- 
tive with a record of the personal deeds of valour per- 
formed on so remarkable a day for acts of heroism. 

Commencing with the 2nd Dragoons, we find Sergeant 
Henry Ramace galloping out to the assistance of Private 
McPherson of the same regiment on perceiving him 
surrounded by seven Russians, when, by his gallantry, 
he dispersed the enemy and saved his comrade. Also for 
having, on the same day, when the Heavy Brigade was 
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rallving and the enemy retiring, found that his horse 
would not leave the ranks, he dismounted and brought 
in a prisoner from the Russian lines. Again, on the 
same day, he dismounted when the Heavy Brigade was 
covering the retreat of the light cavalry, and lifted from 
his horse Private Gardiner, who was disabled from a 
severe fracture of the leg by a round shot, and 
‘saved his life by carrying him to the rear. Sergeant- 
Major JoHn Gritve, of the same regiment, saved the 
life of an officer who was surrounded by Russian 
cavalry, by riding up to his rescue, cutting off the head 
of one Cossack, disabling and dispersing the others, and 
carrying him to the rear. 

The 4th Light Dragoons produced another hero in 
the person of Private SamueL Parkes. Trumpet-major 
Crawford’s horse had fallen, dismounted him, and 
caused him to lose his sword, at the moment when he 
was attacked by the Russian cavalry. His own horse 
was shot, yet Parkes placed himself between the 
trumpet-major and the enemy, and drove off the latter 
by the free use of his sabre. In attempting to follow 
the light cavalry in their retreat they were attacked 
by some Russian cavalry, whom Parkes kept at bay, 
retiring slowly, fighting and defending the trumpet-major 
for some time, until deprived of the use of his own sword 
by a disabling shot. 

We now come to another hero in the 6th Dragoons. 
Lieut-Colonel Norris, C.B., of the 17th Lancers, having 
been dangerously wounded and left in an exposed 
situation, the fire of battle raging around him, observed 
drawing close to him the figure of a man in sombre 
uniform. Imagining in his agony that the stranger 
might be one of those camp-followers who seek the 
battle-field for the purposes of robbery and even murder, 
when opposed in securing their ill-gotten plunder, the 
Colonel gave up his life as lost; a fear which was in- 
ereased when he found himself seized by the wounded 
arm. But the injured limb was immediately and 
tightly bandaged, he was himself lifted from the ground 
and carried, as he thought, into captivity. Then, 
swooning away from all consciousness through his 
excessive loss of blood, he found, on recovery, that he 
had been carried away to he placed among friends 
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instead of enemies, and that his shattered arm had been 
carefully deposited in a sling. His friend was JaMEs 
Movat, C.B., Surgeon of the 6th Dragoons, who, per- 
ceiving Colonel Norris falling from his horse, rushed 
to his rescue. This gallant member of the medical 
profession is still living, having retired with the well- 
earned rank of Surgeon-General. 

The 11th Hussars possessed a hero in the person of 
Lieutenant ALEXANDER RoBErtT Dunvy, who saved the life of 
Sergeant-Major Bentley, of his own regiment, by cutting 
down two or three Russian lancers who were attacking 
him from the rear. This gallant young officer also 
saved the life of Private Levett of the 11th, who was 
being attacked from behind by a Russian hussar. 

Sergeant JosEpH Matong, of the 138th Hussars, under 
a very heavy fire, took charge of Captain Webb of the 
17th Lancers, until others advanced to assist him in 
removing that officer, who subsequently died from the 
severe wounds he had received. Sergeant Malone per- 
formed this act of bravery whilst hastening on foot to 
procure his own safety, his horse having been shot. 

The 17th Lancers produced three heroes this day. 
Sergeant John (now retired major and quartermaster), 
Berryman, his horse having been shot under him, 
stopped on the field to protect the mortally wounded 
Captain, Webb, just alluded to, amidst a shower of 
shot and shell; and although repeatedly told by the 
dying officer to consult his own safety and leave him, 
he refused to do so. This gallant fellow had previously 
signally distinguished himself at the battle of the 
Alma. He subsequently displayed the greatest gallantry 
at Inkerman. A comrade non-commissioned officer, 
Quartermaster-Sergeant JoHN FarreLu, remained on 
this occasion, amidst a shower of shot and shell, with 
Captain Webb. Another comrade non-commissioned 
officer, Sergeant-major CHarLEs Woopen, after the re- 
treat of the light cavalry, assisted Dr. Mouat in the 
rescue of Lieut-Colonel Norris. 

Words have failed to adequately describe the terrible 
scene of the charge of the Light Brigade. But its 
heroism 1s written in words of imperishable material on 
the records of British military history. 

W. J. Exuiorr. 


THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT OF AN ENGLISH ARMY COR 


IN THE FIELD. 


By SurGEon-Magor G. J. H. EVATT. M.D., Army MepicaL Starr. 


—*jJHE sympathy shown by the English 
people with the sufferings of their sick 
and wounded soldiers in the field 1s 
very great. When war is raging, 
money is given with a lavish hand to 
provide every possible means of miti- 
gating the sick soldiers’ troubles, and 
offers of service are abundantly made by numbers of 
people who think themselves able to assist in the various 
branches of the Medical Department in the field. 

At the least mention of anything like want of efficient 
working of the hospitals, there is an outburst of popular 
feeling as to the neglects and shortcomings of the 
doctors and their staff; but I have failed to find many 
persons who had in peace-time taken much interest in 
this subject, or who had given any attention to the 
question of how the medical demands of an army in the 
field are provided for. Yet the subject is highly inte- 
resting, and the outline of the work not difficult to be 
understood. Here, as in all other branches of the 
military service, forethought in peace provides against 
breakdown in war, and it becomes possible for us to sit 
down quietly in a room in Pall Mall, and to sketch out 
a plan of work which must succeed, unless great un- 
foreseen events occur. These events are, of course, 
always possible, but the breaks-down in our campaigns 
repeat themselves so constantly that it is almost pos- 
sible to predict where in an English army the weak 
points will be found. 

What is needed on all these weak points in our army 
is a fuller education of public opinion, so that the nation 
may know exactly how its army stands, where its weak 
points were in certain campaigns, and what is being 
done to remedy them. This in England is the real 
road to efficiency. The great awakening of the public 
mind on military subjects caused by the volunteer 
movement, has aided greatly in a general understanding 
of our war needs. 

What the people should know, then, about an army 
in the field, so far as tle medical service is concerned 
in war, is, how are the wants of a wounded soldier pro- 
vided for from the time he falls stricken by a bullet in 
the front rank of the army, say 200 or 300 miles up 
country in a hostile land, until he finally reaches our 
great military hospitals in this country: who first tends 
to him, how he is carried from the field, how he is operated 


upon, what hospital he is received into, and how he 
travels along the road to the base of operations, and how 
he finally reaches England. Yet in all this long and 
weary Journey, from the moment he falls in the fight 
until he returns to his English depot, or is discharged 
the army as unfit, his needs can be as accurately fore- 
seen, and his journey laid down as carefully as a man 
running up to Scotland can trace his route by a railway 
guide from Charing Cross to the extreme Highlands. 
It was not always so, and we to-day, looking back on 
the Crimean army and the complete absence of all 
medical arrangements that characterized its landing in 
the East, must be astounded how a body of men calling 
themselves an army could ever have attempted such a 
campaign so completely unprovided for. 

Thousands, of course, came back to tell the story of 
their sufferings and of the shortcomings of the various 
branches of the army; but the greatest sufferers never 
came home. ‘They sleep afar on Crimean hill-sides, 
and in the great cemeteries on the Bosphorus; but they 
did not die in vain. The loss of life by wounds from 
the enemy in the Crimean fights was trivial. A few 
thousands include all those who fell by the fire or the 
weapons of Russians, but a great army of 18,000 soldiers 
perished by disease. 

The great wave of public opinion which then rolled 
over the country bore upon its breasts a crowd of 
reforms, all for the benefit of the soldier and the 
eficiency of the service, and we are benefited to-day by 
that first great waking up of the nation after the forty 
years’ peace. 

Changes almost as great have resulted from the wars 
of the Continent during the past twenty years, and a 
real progress towards efficiency has been the result. 
Probably in no branch of the service has reform worked 
more towards ettciency than in the medical service of 
the army; and if as yet perfection has not been reached 
—which every ofticer of the medical service would be 
the first to admit—vet we know where many of our 
weak points are, and what is needed to set them right. 
This is indeed half the battle, and augurs well for 
future progress. 

In a popular description of our medical war system, 
written for many non-military people, I may be par- 
doned for explaining a few military details rendered 
necessary for the better understanding of the subject. 
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In the first place, it is necessary to say that the 
scheme for an ideal army to be sent out from England 
is based upon what is called an ‘‘ army corps organiza- 
tion.” It is on this scheme, or scale, or plan, that the 
various proportions of infantry, cavalry, artillery, en- 
gineers, medical service, commissariat service, kc. are 
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laid down for an army; and although special campaigns 
may, owing to local conditions, cause a variation in the 
proportions of the various constituent elements, yet in 
the main the ‘“‘army corps”’ scale obtains. 

What, then, is an English army corps? It consists, 
roughly, of 36,000 men. It is divided into three 
divisions, one cavalry brigade, and a body of reserve or 
corps artillery and sappers. 

Each division, again, consists of some twelve military 
units, divided into two infantry brigades of three 
battalions each, a regiment of divisional cavalry, a 
regiment of rifles, three batteries of artillery, and a 
company of sappers. 

The cavalry brigade would consist of three regiments 
of cavalry with a battery of horse-artillery ; and the 
corps artillery would consist of some thirty guns, in 
five batteries of six guns each. 

Medically, the arrangements are as follows :— 

Ist. We have in war time with every battalion, 
battery, cavalry regiment, and sapper company, in 
fact with every military unit, one medical officer of the 
army who is posted to the corps when it is mobi- 
lized, or raised to its full strength for war. Opinion 1s 
divided as to whether one surgeon, often a very young 
officer, is sufficient for the charge of a battalion in the 
field, and people point out that in every other army in 


Europe at least two medical officers per battalion are 
allowed. The wear and tear on a single officer in a 
campaign is doubtless excessive, and no drawback exists 
why two should not be posted, unless it be the weakness 
of the Medical Corps of the army and our want of war 
reserves. 

It must be remembered that, owing to the absence of 
any compulsory military service in England, the great 
reserve of medical men to be obtained from civil life in 
every continental country do not exist in England, and 
as yet the volunteer medical service is too 1ll-organized 
to furnish such a body, whose needs are urgently felt. 

This battalion surgeon has given to him a body of men 
chosen from the regiment he is serving with, called the 
Regimental Ambulance Detachment. They are from two 
to four men per company, and are understood to be 
trained in peace in ambulance drill and first aid to the 
injured, and in war are placed as a first aid with the 
surgeon. He is also allowed a non-commissioned officer 
from the battalion, as an extra aid. The ambulance- 
men are provided with stretchers and dressings ; 
und when in a fight any soldiers of the battalion are 
struck down, these men, with. the battalion doctor, 
rush forward and give the first needful aid on the field. 


REGIMENTAL AMBULANCE AID. 


(Various extempurised aids to wounded.) 


‘These men have superseded the old system of employ- 
ing the bandsmen, for music is often needed in war- 
time. | 

In camp this medical officer of the battalion has a 
small tent for the sick, in which he “detains” for 
twenty-four hours any men trivially ill, who may 


recover after a few hour’s rest; and if sick for longer 


than that time, the soldier is detached from the regi- 
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ment and sent to one of the field hospitals of the 
division. 

But to follow the course of the wounded men. When 
the battalion-surgeon has given this first hurried dress- 
ing to the wounded man, and there may be twenty, thirty, 
or more of the battalion dropping around and waiting 
for his help, and the same thing may be happening in 
all the battalions of the division, the question arises, 
what becomes of these two or three hundred wounded 
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men of this single division? They cannot go forward 
with the battalions, they cannot remain behind without 
help; and as the regimental surgeon and his ambulance 
detachment must follow the advancing regiment, these 
men must fall into other hands; but whose hands ? 

Since the Franco-German war of 1870 an entirely 
new medical “ field-unit’’ has been developed in our 
army. The regimental surgeon and his tiny ambulance 
band would never be sufficient to afford aid to all 
the wounded of a heavily-engaged battalion, and the 
instruments, medicine, and medical comforts which can 
be carried regimentally with an army cannot be very 
extensive. A pair of medicine-panniers on a pack-horse 
constitute the main portion of a battalion surgeon’s 
equipment. 

To meet all these wants the Divisional Bearer Com- 
pany was organized. It is really a direct and absolute 
imitation of the German Divisional Sanitats Detachment, 
and its function is to aid in the collection and dressing 
of the divisional wounded, to convey them to the 
collecting station where the ambulance waggons of 
the company are drawn up, and to carry them to the 
dressing station and field hospital. There are two of 
these ambulance companies in each English division, 
and they may be attached one to each brigade. They 
consist of three medical officers, one quarter master, 
and some fifty-seven men of the Medical Staff Corps, 
with ambulance waggons, medical stores, medical com- 
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forts, instruments, cooking vessels, operating tents, blan- 
kets, and all the various means needed of succouring 
the wounded men. They pitch in the rear of each 
brigade or division a ‘dressing station,” marked by a 
red-cross flag, where all the wounded of the brigade or 
division, be their regiment what it may, are collected. 
Here the wounded receive any needed food or stimulant, 
the hasty dressings of the regimental surgeon may be 
re-applied, urgent operations needing immediate per- 
formance may be done, and the place is really a very 
lightly - equipped and completely mobile advanced 
hospital, pushed close up to the fighting line, and acting 
as a general reservoir of wounded men. 

Here the wounded may at times be kept all night, if 
darkness prevents the ambulance waggons or other sick 
transport passing down to the rear; or the fear of attack 
by a prowling enemy, or a dozen reasons, may force the 
detention of the wounded on the ground. Such events 
occur constantly in war. 

The means, therefore, of keeping the wounded warm, 
the means of rapid cooking, and sufficient reserve food 
to give a meal to two or three hundred men, may often 
be needed. The craving of a wounded man for water 
has also to be thought of, and that bearer company 
alone is efficient which has enough doctors to succour 
an average number of wounded, enough orderlies to 
care for them, enough food to give them a meal, and, 
finally, enough transport and carriage to convey the 
wounded back to the field hospitals. If these wants be 
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provided for, the company is a working unit ; 
cannot succeed. 

The fact of only one surgeon being posted to each 
battalion in our army in war, renders it impossible to 
get extra aid to the dressing station of the division from 
the regimental source; indeed, it is more likely that a 
chance bullet, or a spear-thrust, or fever, or sunstroke, 
may so prostrate the single battalion doctor, often over- 
worked by continuous duty night and day for weeks, as 
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if not, it 
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to force the Deputy Surgeon-General or Chief Medical 
Officer of the Division to detach one of the medical 
officers of the bearer company to the battalion left 
vacant and uncared for by the fallen surgeon. Our 
tropical wars, with their fierce heat, their ruthless 
enemy, and the constant sickness induced by the 
trying climate, tell heavily on every one, and the chance 
of a single doctor falling hors de combat is excessive. 
Here, again, it is a question to be discussed whether 
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England wishes to pay for an extra battalion doctor, or 
to devise a reserve scheme of young active volunteer 
surgeons who would come to us to assist in this work for 
a single campaign for the sake of patriotism or not. An 
educated public is really the final master on all these 
points; and as soon as they are educated enough to 
understand the matter, they will decide. 

No greater® boon has ever been given to our army than 
the organization of the Bearer Company, for at any rate 
we now know who is responsible for the removal of the 
wounded from the field. This very primal question 
was not always so easily answered; for even in our 
own times, that is up to 1866, no one knew whose 
duty it was. 

To-day the medical service is responsible ; and if they 
have the officers, the men, and the transport, the matter 
is simple indeed. Up to 1866 no one knew whether the 
transport department, or the medical service, or the 
purveyor’s store service were responsible. 

But the divisional wounded cannot long remain at the 
dressing station, and if the field hospitals be pushed 
up close to the battle-field, as they sometimes are, but 
often are not, it may be possible to send the wounded 
thither with little delay, provided always that the 
transport is available; for a medical officer, however 
zealous, cannot carry men on his back, but must have 
suitable means at his disposal. The suitable means 
are ambulance waggons in fair proportion, or mule 
litters, or cacolets, or doolies. 

The bearer company, then, as rapidly as they can, 
transmit the wounded from the dressing station to the 
field hospital; and this heavy task accomplished, the com- 
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pany itself gathers up its tents, instruments, stretchers, 
and its waggons and men, and rapidly pushes on after 
the advancing army, leaving the wounded in the care of 
the field hospital staff. If the bearer company does not 
rapidly push on and join its division, perhaps the fol- 
lowing morning another fight may take place, and say 
300 wounded may be left on the field; these, unless the 
company arrives in time, cannot be collected or cared 
for; and so we see that it is absolutely essential that a 
bearer company should be as mobile, as efficient, as 
well supplied with transport and with as well-trained 
and active men as a battery of horse artillery; always, 
of course, premising that England wishes her wounded 
men to be well cared for. The services of the German 
bearer companies (Sanitats Detachments) in their 
Austrian and French campaigns have certainly forced 
the matter home on us, and no one need now say, 
within or without the army, that he does not know who 
is responsible for the first care of the wounded and their 
removal from the field. Even twenty years ago, in our 
army, no one could answer the question. 

This highly interesting, most humane, and entirely 
needful bearer-company work is practised a few times 
a year at Aldershot by the recruits and young officers of 
the medical service at the medical depot at Aldershot ; 
but no organized unit, completely equipped, provided 
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with transport, and perpetually in training, exists in 
our service. When war occurs, we hastily mobilize 
these important units from men collected from different 
parts of England. Of course the expense of keeping up 
even a company of such a body of men is considerable ; 
but it secures this, at any rate, that from constant 
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practise, day after day, they would become as efficient as 
a battery of artillery 18 efficient ; not from the skill of 
their officers, not from the intelligence of their men, not 

from excessive devotion to duty or self-sacrifice passing 
comprehension, but from practise—that tedious, every- 
day, monotonous round of parade at 10 a.M. in every 
weather and on every day. This finally gives perfection. 
Some day we hope that one such medical bearer 
company with transport such as is kept up for the 
pontoon-train of the Engineers, shall be kept com 
pletely ready for use for the field work at Aldershot ; 
that when war comes; this well-trained company shall 
be able to break up into four sections, that each section 
shall become the nucleus, the educating central rallying- 
point of the newly-moblized companies 5 that the 
tradition of work shall be carried into the new com- 
panies rawly mobilized, and 80 the great labour of 
forming them be greatly minimized. in fact we need 
a permanent cadre. But the upkeep of such a com: 
pany of three doctors, one quartermaster, sixty men, 
and the horses needed, will cost money, and the ques- 
tion always arises, is the game worth the candle? It is 
for England to answer this question in the interest of 
her wounded soldiers. 

Let us pass back with the wounded soldier from 
the bearer-company dressing station to that haven 
of rest, the field hospital. We have to-day in every 
mobilized division of the army ‘n the field four field 
hospitals, equipped for one hundred sick ; that is to 
say, to-day we have in each hospital enough blankets, 
plates, knives, forks, cooking-pots, and paraphernalia 
of sorts to pive one hundred wounded men what they 
need. 3 

These hospitals packed up in waggons are really 
tent hospitals, and they march up behind the army 
and come as nearly as they can to the fighting line. 
They are then pitched, and the stores spread out, the 
water drawn, the food unpacked, the fire-places dur, 
the blankets laid down, and all made ready for the 
one hundred wounded, or more, which even now are 
arriving from the front. All the morning the firing 
has been going On, and, at 9 o'clock, an order comes 
to push w to the fight, and, strugeling along the 
crowded road, filled with ammunition carts and com- 
missariat waggons, and the cooking-pots and food of 
the army in the front, the field hospital, pushes on its 
way, now stopped for @ time, now moving at snail's 
pace, now pushed ito a cul de sue, and all this time 
the sound of the guns gets clearer, and at last we 
emerge on the plain, and far in the distance is the 
smoke of the pattle. Just then the orderly officer of 
the Surgeon-General of the army hurriedly rides UP 
and says: © Halt at once, and pitch No. $ hospital. 
The dressing stations are full of wounded, and they 
are ordered to throw them pack on you at once. Get 
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any place near water, and pitch the hospital at once, 
as this ground will be held permanently.” 

An English feld hospital for 100 sick has 4 doctors, 
1 quartermaster, and 34 orderlies. L do not, of course, 
count the officers’ servants ; they are not orderlies 
available for the care of the sick, but they care for the 
surgeon's charger, and cook their waster’ food ; for if 
you take them from this work the surgeon’s horse will 
not be fed, nor will the surgeon himself either, hence 
he will be ill im a week or SO, and sent home sick to 
England. 

The £ surgeons and the 34 men now set to work 
to pitch the Dell tents. Four sick men in @ bell tent 
need twenty-five tents, and to pitch them is by no 
means 2 light tusk. Let any thirty-four men try it 
who care to-morrow, and see what labour it is. 

But it is not thirty-four men who are present. Since 
the hospital Janded in the country from England, fou 
men have gone sick, which leaves only thirty available, 
and, just as We begin work, the quartermaster of the 
hospital comes UP to ask that the quartermaster-sergeant 
may be excused as he has to get out the stores for the 
sick men’s food. ‘These thirty-four men allowed for the 
hospital are told off as cooks, compounders of medicine, 
nursing orderlies, messengers, ajerks, watermen, washer- 
men, and pioneers. All these departments and sub- 
departments must be filled up, OF the hospital will not 
work. We are not ‘allowed, at present, any percentage 
of men to cover sickness in the hospital staff, and, as @ 
consequence, One yan going sick throws out our ar- 
rangements. But doctors and their men get ill and die 
like other people, and the bullet to-day spares no mat 
in its long-range flight. But 34 men per 100 sick 
is an enormous advance on what we had even in 
1382. The hospitals that went to Egypt in 1882 had 
only 19 men to care for 100 sick, and as no water- 
wen, or washermen, oy conservancy men, OF messengers 
were allowed, @ strain of the most impossible kind 
fell on these doctors and their orderlies—these 19 
men who were to care for and nurse 100 sick, most 
grievously sick, and likewise to fetch their water, and 
do all else besides. | ‘ 

It was this extraordinary small allowance of aid 
which forced the doctors themselves to drag water with 
their own hands from the canal for the sick. But here 
again expense steps 1, and unless men are allowed 
to do the work, the work cannot be done—public 
enthusiasm and English warmbeartedness notwith- 
standing. 

A war hospital can be as accurately organized as 
any institution cal be. Lf we sit down quietly and 
think out our wants m peace, when war comes, Eng- 
land, if she desires, can give the means of doing good 
work; but hospitals without watermen, or Wasbermen, 
or pioneers for sanitary work, cannot possibly work. 

L 2 
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This everyone agrees to, so that blame must not fall 
on the doctor, if the nation knowingly and deliberately 
refuse him the needful aid. This was once the case 
in times not far distant. 

The twenty-tive tents are pitched somehow, the fires 
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lighted, the water drawn from the brook, the medicine 
panniers unpacked, and all in our midst comes in the 
long array of wounded men—the waggons, full of men, 
rolling and creaking over the broken ground. 

My God! how sad a sight! What cause was ever 
worth so much suffering? Covered with dust, as though 
each man had been carefully dredged with it, his eyes 
filled up, his ears clogged, his mouth thick all round 
with the mud of dust and sweat, his hair thick with it, 
his clothes stained with sweat and dust and blood— 
how ghastly they seem! This man shot through the 
arm, the clean white bandage round the splint looking 
so bright against the khaki clothes; this man _ shot 
through the chest and collapsed almost into death; and 
so on through a hundred others. They must be lifted 
out and laid in the tents, and first of all must have 
their soup, and then be washed; and so this handful 
of thirty men or so, who have been at work all day, will 
have to care all night for 100 grievously bad cases, 
and more, for the 100 cases may be 150 or 200, and 
not one can be sent away. This is our greatest trouble 
in war, that, organize however thoughtfully and care- 
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fully we may, more wounded may come than we can 
possibly care for. We cannot lay down our casualties 
by order. It is on these units of the medical service, 
viz. the bearer company and the advanced field hospital, 
that the urgent strain of war falls. They most of all 
need accurate organization, ample staff, and continuous 
practice in peace to see where the weak points are. 

But there does not exist to-day in any part of our 
great Empire, at home or abroad, a model field hospital 
that should be a pattern for us all for war. As an 
educational matter such a hospital is pitched several 
times a year at the Training School at Aldershot, but this 
is only mobilized from the recruit class under training, . 
and is broken up the next day. Artillery batteries are 
not thus trained ; they see from year’s end to year’s 
end a definite battery practising perpetually its war 
routine ; but our war hospitals repose in peace in the 
vast stores, the oubliettes of Woolwich Arsenal, and only 
when war comes do we ever see them. 

A completely-equipped field hospital, a pattern, a 
model, a standard, a criterion to work by, does not exist; 
but then no one outside the army knows what a field 
hospital is, or what is has to do. Foremost of all in 
their ignorance are the civil doctors of England. And 
the cost will be heavy to establish one, and English 
war sympathy only rises to fever heat when our first 
breakdown occurs. When the steed is gone we lock the 
stable-door. 

In addition to these divisional hospitals, we have, 
all along the communications line, on the road that leads 
from the base to the front, “stationary hospitals” for 
200 wounded men each. Of these every army corps 
has eight, with a staff of Medical Corps men told off in 
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the same way as in the field hospitals into nursing 
orderlies, compounders, &e. The sick and wounded 
from the front are carried back from the field hospital 
to the base, from ctappen hospital to etappen hospital, in 
these weary and exhausting sick convoys which form 
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so sad a portion of war work. For these convoys no 
special provision is made in our army corps organiza- 
tion, and it is probable that local transport, that is, the 
chance country carts of any country we would have to 
campaign in, would have to be used. 

In most European countries train ambulances, made 
up of special railway ambulance carriages, with store 
carriages, pharmacy, dining carriages, are employed, and 
in these the sick are conveyed back to the base, or to 
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their own country if the railway systems interchange 
with each other. In our army a bearer company with 
very full ambulance transport would probably be needed 
to carry out this work. When we have moved back 
along the line of communications, through all the 
stationary etappen hospitals, we at length arrive at the 
Base of Operations. 

Here we have our largest hospital, viz. the base 
hospital, organized for 500 beds, an enormous mass of 
human suffering, for no man reaches the base hospital 
who is not completely disabled, either by sickness or 
wounds. Think for one moment what labour it is to 
work a 500-bed base hospital on some savage coast, 
where no supplies can be obtained save from England. 

Every day, nay, every hour, the sick change, and 
batches of 100 constantly arrive from the front, and 
sometimes 200 embark in the hospital ships for England 
in a single day—every man wounded, or sick to death, 
or hopelessly enfeebled by dysentery or typhoid, and 
nearly every man to be carried. Think, then, in this 
perpetually changing sick population how easily neg- 
lects, or apparent neglects, may occur, and how liable a 
patient, weak and low, may be to think he is not 
specially cared for, while hundreds are changing in the 
hospital daily. What intense strain, what infinite labour 
for all concerned. In no London hospital does the 
daily influx of patients exceed thirty, if it even touches 
that number. 

Here, again, the same question arises, Is the staff 
enough, or are they insufficient ? Are there washermen ? 
if not, then do not blame the doctors if the clothes be 
vermin-covered, but rather see that in future they exist. 


Are there watermen ? Are there conservancy men? Are 
the doctors given what is just and right as a staff to aid 
them in their work? If they are, and they fail, then 
spare none; but first take the trouble to see if they 
have a sufficiency. 

We have here made a great stride since the 1882 
campaign, and the staff has been largely increased ; 
but in the faults found with the work done in 1882, no 
one cared to inquire had the doctors the means to do 
the needful work ? 

One of the most killing labours of the medical 
corps at Ismailia was the absence of any men specially 
detailed to convey the masses of sick from the railway 
to the base hospital, and thence to the hospital ship; 
and, as a result, the orderlies, who were the nurses all 
day in the hospital, had to wait all night at the train for 
the wounded, and so they were exhausted and completely 
worn out. 

Does any child in England need to be told that 
such men cannot nurse attentively if they be so over- 
worked ; but then a regularly organized medical corps 
with reserves and due numbers costs money, and needs 
foresight in peace to have it ready for war, and in peace 
people do not care to think of these things. 

Lastly, from the base hospital to England the sick 
are conveyed in the hospital ships. Those floating 
temples of humanity are developed to a higher point of 
efficiency with us probably than in any nation. Think 
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of the conveyance of the sick in the bare ’tween-decks of 
the transports between Balaclava and Scutari in 1854, 
and then think of Gribbon and his staff carrying his 
sick, like princes, from Suakim to the Portsmouth 
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Pier in 1885, and say if we have not herein, at any 
rate, made progress. 

This, then, is the very feeble outline of the Medical 
The soldier, tended first by the 


Corps’ work in war. 
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to the future, we may safely prophesy that if the volun- 
teer service remains as it is, an army only in name, 
from absence of its departments, an awakening as rude 
as that of 1854-55 will assuredly come. It 1s to try 
and educate the civil doctors of the future, and through 
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(The upper representing the tents as pitched; the lower showing the 
system of warming for winter campaign.) 


battalion doctor and his men, is “gathered in” at the 
dressing station by the bearer company, and then, 
passing back to the field hospital, rests until he recovers, 
or, if he be dangerously shattered, he passes back along 
the etappen hospitals to the base hospital, and here 
rests until that happy day when the hospital ship is 
ready for him, and he returns in it to England. This 
is the simple scheme, strong in its theory, weak in its 
practice at times, not for want of the will, but often 
from the absence of the means. 

No outburst of human sympathy, however strong, 
in a campaign will make up for the quiet, thoughtful 
training in peace, and the laying down of such a just 
scale of assistance in our hospitals as will enable us, 
without doubt, to do good work, and allow the country 
with even justice to punish those who fail. But so 
little is this organization system understood, even by 
the civil doctors of England, and so little does the 
nation know of what the war work really means from a 
medical point of view, that there is not, in all the strong 
volunteer force to-day enrolled in England, one medical 
bearer company, or one single field hospital, save and 
except the infant corps of four companies now being 
raised in London. 

The volunteers stand to-day as we stood on the Alma 
hillside in September 1854, completely ready to break 
down, from sheer ignorance on the part of the nation as 
to what her soldiers needed; and to-day, in the midst 
of our peace, our security, our absence of any alarm as 
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them the people of England, the Medical Students 
Volunteer Corps are now endeavouring to be formed. 

I hope and trust that this very elementary description 
of a very heavy and exhausting labour which has to be 
performed by a weak and often overworked corps, with 
but few reserves, may tend to show to some people how 
necessary it is to inquire and to study before they find 
fault. 
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Tho full-page diagram shows cvery individual Battalion and Battery 
in an Army Corps, as also the number of units in each Division (seven 
Battalions) of Infantry, one Regiment of Cavalry, three Batteries of 
Artillery, one Company Sappers. In the rear of each unit is the 
Battalion, Battery, or Regimental Surgeon with the Regimental Bearers, 
four men per company. The dotted lines show the path of the wounded 
to the two Bearer Companies of the Medical Staff Corps, with each Divi- 
sion, which must not be confounded with the Regimental Bearers working 
under the Battalion Surgeons (Bearer Company four officers, fifty-seven 
men, M.S.C.) Behind the two Bearer Companies are the four Field 
Hospitals of each Division, each Hospital equipped for 100 Beds, and 
manned by the Medical Staff Corps (five officers and thirty-four men 
each). In their rear, on the road leading to the Army, is the Advanced 
Medical Store Depot of tho Army Corps. The winding road is the Line 
of Communications, which may be from 100 to 200 miles long, and which 
extends from the Base of operations to the Army in Front. Along it are 
placed at tho various Ktappen posts the eight Stationary Hospitals of the 
Line of Communications, each accommodating 200 wounded, and each 
manned by ten officers and sixty five men of the M.S.C. The winding 
road is 80 drawn to save paper. One of the General Hospitals (500 beds) 
is placed at the Base of operations, and is called the Base Hospital; the 
second General Hospital may be placed where most needed. The Ships 
are the Hospital Ships at the Base of operations, and the Sick Transport 
Ships, conveying the wounded and Sick from the Base to Netley, 
Portsmouth, and Woolwich. 


G. J. H. Evarrt. 
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The clichés for this article have been courteously 
placed at my disposal by Mr. Trendall, the Literary 
Superintendent of the International Health Exhibition 
of 1884.—Ep. 
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Plan 


OF THE MEDICAL ARRANGEMENTS OF AN ENGLISH ARMY CORPS. STRENGTH— 
36,000 MEN, 12,900 HORSES, 90 GUNS, 280 CARTS, AND 1153 WAGGONS, WITH 8 BEARER 
COMPANIES, 14 FIELD HOSPITALS, 8 STATIONARY HOSPITALS, and 2 GENERAL HOSPITALS. 
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GENERAL THE MAHARAJA SCINDIA AND HIS FORT. 


By MAJOR G. ROE FENWICK, Late 93rd HIGHLANDERS. 


O refinement, no colouring or explana- 
tion, no qualification or reference 
to motives of expediency, can con- 
ceal the fact that in 1853, Lord 
Dalhousie said that Scindia’s Fort 
should be restored to him, no matter 
what the consequences might be ; 

that, in 1860, Lord Canning promised it to him, and 

that the promise was subsequently confirmed by Lord 

Elgin. 

‘A promise was made on the solemn word of three 
successive Viceroys. To this day that promise is un- 
fulfilled; and so long as that word remains broken, 
Gwalior is a spot upon our shield.” 

The above words are said to have formed part of a 
Despatch penned by Lord Mayo during his brief and 
brilliant Viceroyalty of India. Had he been spared the 
cruel fate of the assassin’s knife, which cut short a 
career so full of promise to England’s prestige in the 
East, it is possible that the imposing ceremony which 
Lord Dufferin has just performed, of rendering back to 
the Maharaja Scindia the fortress of his ancestors, 
might have been performed by Lord Mayo. For, hold- 
ing as he did, that the pledged word of an Englishman 
was a sacred bond not to be lightly set aside or trifled 
with, it may be taken for granted that he would 
have brought all the influence of his character and 
position to have secured fulfilment of this special pro- 
mise. Why the fulfilment has been delayed until now 
is a question upon which Indian officialdom 1s very re- 
' ticent. Mistrust of the Maharaja, or of his troops, has 
been the reason which has suggested itself to many 
minds — especially those of military men who have 
talked the matter over in India or at home. It was 
thought from the perusal of Lord Napier of Magdala’s 
confidential despatch regarding the independent Chiefs 
of India, which, some years ago, found its way into the 
Times, that that distinguished soldier shared in that 
mistrust, and feared the result of allowing the fortress 
of Gwalior to pass out of British guardianship; but it 
appears now that his lordship approved of the rendition, 
but desired, if it were carried out, the abandonment of 
the adjacent British cantonment of Morar, about six 
miles distant. This cantonment had an evil reputa- 
tion in a sanitary respect, as being often a hot-bed of 
cholera or fever for English soldicrs and their families ; 
but a great deal of money had been laid out upon it, 
and during the economical régime of Sir John Law- 


rence, when the cry against military expenditure was 
very loud in India, it was not considered convenient to 
incur the expense of the abandonment. So, as it was 
resolved to retain the cantonment, Scindia loyally con- 
sented to the fortress, whose possession he so longed for, 
remaining under the charge of a British garrison. But 
when Lord Mayo became Viceroy, and took the matter 
into his consideration, the hopes of the great Mahratta 
chief grew strong that, under his lordship’s liberal and 
enlightened rule, he would soon gain the wish of his 
heart. But one morning in February 1872, after a 
great banquet in the Palace at Gwalior, at which Scin- 
dia, in proposing the health of the Viceroy, told his 
guests of his unswerving fidelity to the Paramount 
Power, and of his trust in its goodness and generosity, 
the news arrived that Lord Mayo was dead—foully 
murdered. The minute-guns, which fired all day, gave 
outward expression to the grief of the Maharaja, and he 
declared that he felt the calamity a personal loss to 
himself. His hope of getting back his fort was over- 
shadowed again; and although some of the Indian 


‘papers assert that, in 1876, on his visit to Gwalior, the 


Prince of Wales promised to use his influence in his 
favour, it is not likely that His Royal Highness would 
have committed himself in any such manner. It was 
a question to be settled by the political and military 
authorities alone. No decisive action was taken by 
these authorities during the Viceroyalties of Lords 
Northbrook, Lytton, and Ripon. To Lord Dufferin has 
now fallen the welcome task of carrying out the solemn 
promise made five-and-twenty years ago by Lord Can- 
ning to the Ruler of Gwalior. 

On December 8rd, at a special durbar, which ,was 
attended by Sir Frederick Roberts, Commander-in-Chief 
in India, the general commanding at Morar, and all the 
British officers, military and civil, British troops form- 
ing a guard of honour, the Viceroy formally communi- 
cated to the Maharaja Scindia that Her Majesty the 
Queen-Empress restored to him that day his fortress of 
Gwalior—‘ as a signal mark of Her Majesty’s confidence 
and favour.” 

“Twenty-eight years ago,” said His Excellency, “ India 
was shaken by a great convulsion, and, in common with 
many other native princes, your Highness found your- 
self involved in the gravest difficulties and dangers. 
These eventually culminated in the overthrow of your 
authority by a misguided soldiery, which had risen in 
revolt alike against your Highness and the British 
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Government. The rebels were speedily defeated and 
dispersed by Her Majesty’s troops ; but, in the interests 
of peace and order, it was thought desirable that the 
fortress of Gwalior, and the neighbouring cantonment 
of Morar, should be temporarily garrisoned and held by 
a British force. This arrangement has been main- 
tained up to the present day. Time, however, with its 
healing hand, education with a divine .light, and the 
irresistible and subtle influences of civilization have, in 
the meanwhile, been making great changes around us. 
Order and tranquillity have succeeded to disturbance 
and unrest. One of the results of this change has been 
that some of the precautions which were at one time 
necessary, both for the protection of the princes them- 
selves and for the maintenance of the Imperial autho- 
rity, have become superfluous. For these reasqns, and 
because the ruler of this State holds an exalted place 
among the loyal and capable feudatories of the Crown, 
Her Majesty the Queen-Empress has determined to 
restore to your Highness the possession and keeping of 
the noble fortress which towers above the capital of your 
State. In doing this, she well knows that she is grati- 
fying one of the most ardent wishes of your heart ;_ but, 
at the same time, the Queen-Empress hopes that this 
act will be regarded throughout India, not merely as a 
personal favour bestowed upon the individual Chief to 
whom it has been accorded, but as an indication that 
Her Majesty and the English nation have not failed to 
appreciate the universal loyalty to the Imperial rule, and 
to the throne and person of Her Majesty, which has 
so recently been displayed in so striking a manner 
by the princes, the native States, and the people of 
India.”’ 

Lord Dufferin is a master of ‘‘ winged words,” and 
his speech on this occasion was, ‘‘ with grace seasoned 
with salt.” But all is well that ends well; and in ac- 
cepting back the fort of his ancestors with gratitude— 
the dearest wish of his heart being fulfilled—Scindia 
no doubt accepted also the assurance that the rendition 
was not merely a personal favour to himself, but a 
gracious act indicating Her Majesty’s appreciation of 
the loyalty of others. He can now afford to forget that 
the promises made to him by successive Viceroys re- 
mained unfulfilled for twenty-five long years of weary 
waiting. But Englishmen need not forget what this 
loyal Chief did and suffered in order to uphold the 
English power in India, when it seemed tottering to 
its fall, and when there was every temptation offered 
to him to be faithless. 4 7 

On the 14th June 1857, the force known as the Gwa- 
lior Contingent, disciplined and commanded by British 
officers, threw over its allegiance to the Government, 
and, following the example of the Bengal army, broke 
into open mutiny. Its strength consisted of some eight Be eZ ay Ut | ale 
thousand highly-trained soldiers, with four 24-pounder Sos Coes. IM. i a 
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about sixty-five miles distant. This order sealed the 
fate of several. On the evening of the 14th (Sunday), 
soon after gun-fire, an alarm bugle woke the stillness of 
the night ; and the breaking out of incendiary fires and 
the sound of musketry-shots, told that the work of 
havoc and murder had begun. Several officers lost their 
lives, and some ladies and children were killed, before 
any attempt at escape could be made. Fortunately, a 
number did escape and find their way to Agra, where 
the news of the outbreak caused the utmost consterna- 
tion. For the question naturally arose, ‘‘ What will the 
Maharaja Scindia do? Would his own troops join with 
those of the Contingent and persuade him to lead them 
against the English?” He was young then, in his 
twenty-third year, with the martial spirit strong as 
now in him, and it may have been not without some of 
the old Mahratta ambition to rule. There were ready 
courtiers near him to whisper words which conjured up 
a dazzling vision, in which he could see himself the 
powerful and independent leader whose destiny it was 
to win place and name by turning against the Ferin- 
ghis, who, few in numbers, were holding their own with 
difficulty at all points. For the situation of the latter 
was this. Delhi was in the hands of the insurgents; 
the English were beleagured at Lucknow and Cawn- 
pore, and the whole of the country to the north-west of 
Agra was in open revolt. Had he thrown his lot against 
us, he might have taken Agra and raised the siege of 
Delhi, and the revolt of the Nizam and Holkar would 
to a certainty have followed. Colonel Malleson, in his 
interesting work on the Native States of India, eloquently 
describes the position at that moment :— 

‘‘Tt seemed as though one decisive blow would finish 
with the English dominion north of Bengal proper. 
Had the Maharaja then acceded to the request of the 
sepoys, it was quite possible that with the 20,000 
trained soldiers, men who afterwards gave evidence of 
the excellence of their discipline against General 
Wyndham at Cawnpore, and against Sir Hugh Rose 
after Jhansi, he might have struck that fatal blow. 

‘To say that he must have felt his power, is only to 
credit him with ordinary capacity, and his capacity is 
at least beyond the average. But he was loyal and 
true. Had the ablest member of the Council of India 
been at his ear, he could not have inspired him with 
counsels more calculated to prove beneficial to the 
British cause, than those which he and his minister, 
with the instinct of loyal natures, followed of their own 
free will. 

‘Not only did the Maharaja not accept the offer of his 
troops, but by dint of skilful management, by cajoling 
and by gifts of money, by pretended difficulties in the 
way of procuring carriage, he detained them. More 
than that, when mutinous troops from Mhow and the 
territories of Holkar passed through his dominions he 


restrained his own troops from joining them. He 
succeeded, in fact, in retaining them in inaction till 
after Delhi had fallen and Cawnpore had been relieved. 
And when, finally, he did let them go, it was only that 
they might fall into the clutches of Sir Hugh Rose and 
Sir Colin Campbell.” 

This loyalty to England nearly cost him his life ; 
it lost to him his dearly loved fort. On the Ist 
June 1858, the rebel leader Tantia Topee with the 
Ranee of Jhansi appeared before Gwalior. Scindia 
went out with his troops to give them battle, but his 
men, with the exception of his body-guard, went over to 
the enemy. The victors marched into Gwalior and took 
possession of the fortress. He and his guard had to 
seek refuge in Agra. On the 19th June, Sir Hugh 
Rose fought the battle of Gwalior, and on the fol- 
lowing day Scindia re-entered his capital in state. But 
he never re-entered his fort (which had been gallantly 
recaptured that morning) as its recognized owner until 
he was formally placed in possession of it on the 8rd 
December 1885 by Lord Dufferin. Losing it by his 
loyalty, he has had to submit to its retention by the 
British for twenty-seven years. 

That this retention has sometimes tried his proud 
and sensitive nature is no secret, but he has not allowed 
disappointment to disturb his loyalty. At the Imperial 
Assemblage at Delhi he was the first of the native 
Princes to express his satisfaction at the proclamation 
of the Queen-Empress of India, and to declare his 
unalterable allegiance and attachment to the British 
rule. 

He is a Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath and an 
Honorary Major-General in the English army. 

He is by nature and study a soldier. His delight is in 
military manceuvring, and he handles the three arms— 
artillery, cavalry, and infantry—with uncommon skill. 
He has always been an interested and observant spec- 
tator at the different camps of excrcise held by the 
Commanders-in-Chief in India. For this, and for the 
consequent state of perfection in equipment and drill to 
which he has brought his army, some carping critics 
have pretended to a fear; seeing in this military power 
a menace rather than a strength to us in the day of 
danger. 

Sir Lepel Griffin, in the able article which he has 
contributed to the new Asiatic Quarterly Reriew, meets 
this doubt boldly and well :— , 

‘The day has fortunately arrived in India when its 
princes can be treated with more confidence than in 
former years of intrigue and cupidity, when the policy 
of the British Government towards native States had 
not been formally announced and declared under the 
authority of the Queen. I know no reason that the 
policy of mistrust and suspicion should for ever be 
maintained, nor that it should be considered a wise 
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thing for the British Government to continue to hold, 
as it were, a pistol to the head of Maharaja Scindia by 
commanding his palace and city with British guns. No 
one can guarantee the continual fidelity of Scindia’s 
army, composed of mercenaries with no special reason 
for loyalty to their chief, and without that constant 
work and severe discipline which prevent sloth from 
developing into mutiny. But should such an occasion 
unfortunately arise, the Imperial army will be amply 
sufficient to render the Maharaja, whose loyalty has 
been ever conspicuous, such assistance as he may 
require; and a great Empire like ours must be pre- 
pared to accept risks in return for advantages, and 
cannot be for ever protecting itself like a hypochondriac 
against hypothetical dangers.” 

This is outspoken and brave. The words are those of 
an eminent official who writes with the authority of 
knowledge and experience. 

The rock of Gwalior, on which the famous fortress is 
built, has been called the Gibraltar of.the East. It 
consists of sandstone overlain by basalt, is 342 feet 
high, and scarped on all sides. It is rugged above, 
with jutting peaks, and deep hollows with scarped and 
wooded sides, one of which goes down almost to the 
bottom, which is very difficult to reach by a steep 
winding path. The summit of the rock is a mile and a 
half in length, and from a quarter to three-quarters of 
a mile broad, is reached by a winding-path about 600 
yards long, and having in some places a gradient of 
1 in 5. It is guarded by five gateways, the last of 
which opens on the plateau. Thence the view is 
magnificent over the rich and well-wooded plain, which 
melts into the distance, save on the south-east side, 
where it terminates against the Jhansi hills. On the 
top are the famous Buddhist temples of Sas Bhao and 
the Teli Maudir, and the remains of the great palace of 
Raja Man Singh, the walls of which are still decorated 
with beautiful encaustic tiles; the palace itself having 
been one of the finest pieces of architecture in Northern 
India. 

This historical fortress was a seat of monarchy for 
many years before the Christian era, having passed 
into the hands of Hindus, Buddhists, Mahommedans, 
Mahrattas, and English. Sir Lepel Griffin’s further 
information, however, that the rendition of this fortress 
to the present Ruler of Gwalior increases our strength 
militarily and politically in India, may not pass unques- 
tioned, but his reasoning seems to be sound and con- 
clusive. The poet may have been wrong in saying that 
‘Britannia needs no bulwarks, no towers along her 
steep”; but military men who have served in India will 
endorse Sir Lepel Griffin’s statement that we require no 
fortresses there except at strategical points on our 
North-West frontier, and to secure the great central 
arsenals. ‘‘The British did not conquer India by re- 


maining behind the walls of fortresses; and if we are 
beaten in the field, which, unless we degenerate, we 


- never shall be, it will be of no avail to run like foxes or 


jackals into our holes. India has been won in the open 
field, and must there be defended and maintained.” 

The return of his fort to Scindia is a safe and politic 
act, besides being the redemption of a plighted promise. 
It has already been hailed with satisfaction by the 
princes and peoples of India, for it embodies a moral 
which the Oriental mind is not slow to understand— 
‘* Be just and fear not.”’ 

The conditions under which the Gwalior fort has 
been restored to Scindia are liberal enough on the. part 
of the Indian Government, as, by the surrender of the 
Cantonment of Morar, Scindia gains, besides territory, 
the barracks and buildings, which are estimated at 
the value of nearly half-a-million sterling. About 
£150,000 has been expended by the Government upon 
the fortress of Gwalior itself. This sum the Maharaja 
agrees to repay. In addition to this, he cedes to the 
British Government, in full sovereignty, the town and 
fort of Jhansi, distant about 120 miles from Agra 
and seventy from Gwalior. This fort, it may be 
remembered, was the great stonghold of the rebels 
during the mutiny in Central India, and was captured 
by Sir Hugh Rose on April 8rd, 1858, but only after seven- 
teen days’ investment and fighting of the most despe- 
rate character. Strong by nature, and made stronger 
by art, this fort, like that of Gwalior, is situated 
on an elevated rock in a plain, and commands the city 
of Jhansi and the surrounding country. It was built 
of solid masonry, the walls varying in thickness from 
sixteen to twenty feet, with front and flanking embra- 
sures for cannon, and with loopholes for musketry. 
The daring assault delivered by Sir Hugh Rose was the 
most brilliant episode in the campaign in Central India ; 
for the garrison, inspired by the genius of a woman— 
the Ranee of Jhansi—fought desperately and died hard. 
More than three thousand were killed, their heroic 
leader escaping only to fall in battle at the head of 
her troops a few days afterwards. The British losses 
during the siege and the action of Betwa, which pre- 
ceded the assault, were nearly four hundred killed and 
wounded, of whom thirty-six were officers, out of Sir 
Hugh's slender force. 

This once troublesome stronghold is not likely to give 
trouble to our arms again. The fort has been allowed 
to fall into ruin ; but the town of Jhansi is growing in 
importance as a place of trade, and in a few years it 
will become an important commercial centre, on which 
a network of railways will converge. 

Peace hath her victories, 
No less renown’d than war. 

The British Government, by former treaties and 

engagements, is bound to maintain a certain number 
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of troops within Gwalior territory, to support the 
authority of the Maharaja, should the same be menaced 
as it was in the time of the Mutiny. But in the 
arrangement made by Lord Dufferin, His Highness 
engages to raise no question in connection with those 
conditions, but leaves the Government of India free to 
interpret them as it thinks best for the common safety. 
Sir Lepel Griffin states that the Government considers 
that the obligations, which it in no way desires to evade, 
will be more adequately fulfilled by the location of 
troops in favourable strategical positions on the Gwalior 
borders, than actually within Gwalior territory. For, 
as he points out, the strategical points of India have 
entirely changed in the last quarter of a century, not 
only from the advance of Russia, entailing an elaborate 
system of military defence on the North-West frontier, 
but to afar greater degree by the completion of rail- 
ways, which have shifted the lines of communication 
and enabled the British army to concentrate rapidly 
on any particular point. Gwalior, which was formerly 
a situation of considerable importance, has been 
especially effected by railway construction. It no 
longer commands the Grand Trunk Road, which was 
the main line of communication between Bombay and 
Northern India; that dominant position is transferred 
from Gwalior to Jhansi. ‘ What was essential has been 
secured, viz. the acquisition of a position which, from 
a military point of view, is stronger and more useful, 
both for offence and defence, than Morar; while such 
pecuniary compensation for the expense of removal will 
be contributed as will save the Indian treasury from an 
inequitable and unnecessary burden.” 

Having in the compilation of this article indented 
freely upon Sir Lepel Griftin’s valuable paper, as 
coming fresh from the pen of the Indian ofticial best 
informed and most capable of making clear what to 
many military men has scemed a doubtful if not 
dangerous policy on the part of the Government of 
India, it will not be out of place to quote here what, 
after explaining the system of railways now in pro- 
gress in Central India, he says about the new stra- 
tegical position :— 

‘“‘A division of the British army, stationed at Jhansi, 
will command the whole of the Bundelkund and 
Gwalior country. It will completely secure our com- 
munications on broad-gauve lines through Central to 
Northern India by alternate routes to Gwalior and 
Cawnpore: and in case of the Maharaja Scindia calling 
upon us to ‘fulfil our engagements and assist him in 
again crushing his mutinous army, two divisions simul- 


taneously advancing from Jhansi and Agra to Gwalior, 
from which they are equi-distant, will be in an infinitely 
stronger military position than a brigade merely hold- 
ing the cantonment of Morar and requiring reinforce- 
ments before it could safely take the field.” 

It has been urged, and it may be urged again, that 
much of the greatly-complained-of military expenditure 
in India is owing to the necessity of keeping men or 
positions to hold in check the armies of the native 
Chiefs in case of their revolt. It has been said that 
if the Paramount Power would insist upon the disband- 
ment of these levies, whose total strength in India 
wmounts at present to about 60,000 cavalry, 250,000 
infantry, and 5,000 guns, there would be less need of 
strategic points and military railways, less demands 
upon the straitened exchequer of India. Into this 
question there is no necessity in this article to enter ; 
for the fact is that the Paramount Power has not in- 
sisted upon such a strong measure. It has more wisely 
adhered to the conditions of treaties made when our 
position in India depended much on the forbearance 
and good-will of many of the native Chiefs. It may be 
from vain or worse motives that these Chiefs desire to 
keep up armies of their own, but, being strong now, 
the British Government does well in endeavouring to 
win the loyalty of its feudatories by courageous acts, 
such as the rendition of the fortress of Gwalior, rather 
than by a display of mistrust which would be inter- 
preted as fear and cause heartburnings and discontent, 
which would burst forth in a flame of anger in the hour 
of trial. No native Prince or Chief has a rifled gun or 
a breechloader to use against the strength which 
modern improvements has given to our arms of pre 
cision; the combined action of all the native levies 
would be as powerless as the wind itself against the 
rock of Gwalior. HKconomists may see another side to 
the question, but, looking at it from the military and 
political aspect, the policy of the British Government 
towards the Chiefs of India regarding their several 
armies is wise and expedient. It has already been 
tested, and the result was the unanimity with which 
these nobles placed themselves, their troops and their 
treasuries, at the service of the Queen-Empress when 
the shadow of danger fell for a moment upon the 
Northern frontier of India. 

If the danger really comes, native loyalty will be with 
us to meet it. 


Nore.—The drawings are taken, by permission, from 
photographs by Messrs. Bourne and Shepherd of India. 
G. RoE FEnwick. 


THE BRITISH BAYONET 


SCARE, AND SWORD AND BAYONET TESTING. 


By THE EDITOR. 


Arn ttAsLACIHE Press has lately been teeming with 
, ppakaale 4 the most alarming statements con- 
J cerning the inefticiency of British 
bayonets, and with catchpenny obser- 
vations relating to the inspection by 
viewers of the Royal Small Arms De- 
partment, of bayonets in possession of 
certain regiments. These alarming statements have 
been repeated, and the matter has been taken up by 
the leading and other newspapers, until, amongst the 
Press generally, there has been a regular uproar of cries 
about corruption and venality in every conceivable 
form, urged against War Ofiice officials of every grade 
under the Secretary of State, who seems to have been 
the only one that has escaped the general slander. In 
short, by the agency of the public Press, which has 
been quite ignorant of the true condition of affairs, the 
country has been treated to a regular scare with respect 
to the stability of our soldiers’ bayonets. Indeed, in 
one particular direction, there has been an effort to 
extend the scare to our great guns, and to almost every 
description of material of war. 

Frightened, as usual, by the assertions of the Press, 
when, knowing the correct facts of the matter, they 
should have calmly answered questions put in the proper 
place, it would appear that ofticialism has either made 
communications to leading newspapers, or it has 
inspired these journals in order that observations 
should be inserted tending to allay public apprehension. 
A most unwise proceeding, because it has begged the 
question, and it has only tended to make the public 
believe that efforts have been made by officials to 
show that ‘there is nothing wrong in the state of 
Denmark.” 

The whole matter is a huge scare raised by Pressmen 
upon no foundation in fact, and evidently for the pur- 
pose of gaining credit for being the very first to bring 
to public notice ‘‘the disgraceful condition of the 
weapons with which our soldiers have to defend them- 
selves against their country’s enemies.” From the 
Press point of view, this is very fine indeed; but in view 
of the actual facts, of which those who write are 


quite ignorant, the whole thing is a ‘ penny-a-liner ” 
assertion that has been worked up to a semblance of 
absolute truth. 

Now let us, by a dispassionate statement of the precise 
state of matters in relation to the recent Press scare, 


ascertain what is false and what is true. We must 
go back a little. We must return to the period 
of El Teb and Tamasi of Sir Gerald Graham’s first 
campaign in the Soudan, with respect to the bayonets. 
We shall have something to say later on, regarding a 
Press scare of the inefficiency of the rifles and the 
cartridges, and shall pass remarks concerning the sen- 
sational articles inserted in the Press after General 
Stewart’s unfortunate march across the desert to Menta- 
meh. We will first deal with the bayonets. 

In July 1884 an article was written by me in this 
magazine under a nom de plume, which went exhaus- 
tibly into the bayonet question raised through El Teb 
and Tamasi. In that article, I dealt with the quality 
of the material used in the manufacture of the present 
bayonets, both in regard to its treatment up to the 
bar steel sent in for making into bayonets, and in its 
after treatment until it became a veritable weapon for 
the defence of our soldier's lives in action. There can 
be little added to that article ; but if further hight can 
be let in upon the present condition of matters, it shall 
now be thrown. But, before this is done, a few words 
must be said upon these scares by Pressmen. [I do not 
by any means ascribe to these men any particular 
purpose of their own, by which their renown may be 
expeditiously or suddenly made. Their intentions are 
doubtless honest enough —but what I say is, that before 
they start these scares, they should be careful to ascer- 
tain the real facts in connection with their sensational 
statements. Now, the startling remarks made by 
certain war correspondents respecting the bayonets at 
El Teb, caused the entire country to believe that the 
infantry of the British army were all armed with 
bayonets which were absolutely worthless in their 
hands, and the public were naturally very much 
alarmed and excited. In my article in this magazine 
of July 1884, the true facts were stated as concisely as 
possible. But, as many of the readers of this journal may 
not have the July number of 1884 at hand, my remarks 
may now be repeated, and because these KE] Teb bayonets 
have been once more alluded to in the recent scare. 
These bayonets were not the present Martini-Henry 
weapons at all. They were Snider bayonets purchased 
many years before E] Teb, by the Indian Government 
under contract, and when this Government bought war 
material independently of the War Office, or of War 
Office inspection. 
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Fortunately this is now altered; but when these Snider 
bayonets were purchased, they were sent to India for 
Snider rifles of a certain pattern. Now, when the 
troops in India were armed with Martini-Henry arms, 
it was decided, not at the instigation of the War Office, 
that the Snider bayonets already in India on the Snider 
rifles should be made available for the Martini-Henry. 
It was necessary, however, that the socket or haft, 
should be slightly altered. This was done by Indian 
workmen, who rebouched the sockets, yet in very many 
instances omitted to retemper them or to see that the 
shoulders of the bayonets were in their original con- 
dition. 

One or two British regiments were stopped in the 
passage home from India to take part in Sir Gerald 
Graham’s first campaign in the Soudan. These regi- 
ments were armed with the Martini-Henry rifles sent 
out to India without bayonets, and with the altered 
Snider bayonets upon them. In the dreadful rush of 
the Arabs, they closed with some of the men of these 
regiments, who had to fight desperately for their lives 
by the use of their bayonets. Some of these gave 
way against the stout shields of the Arabs, owing 
to the faulty retempering of the weapons, or to the 
non-tempering, as the case might be with respect to 
each bayonet. Then came home to England the 
alarming statements of the war correspondents, which 
pointed to the conclusion, if they did not state it to 
be an absolute fact, that the British infantry were 
armed with bayonets which were quite worthless as 
defensive weapons; thus starting the assumption that 
corruption and ignorance of manufacture in every 
quarter high and low, existed in the War Department, 
particularly in the Royal Small Arms Factory. And 
it seemed as if the war correspondents took the entire 
credit to themselves of an exposure of iniquity of the 
very grossest character, in relation to the want of pre- 
servation of our soldiers’ lives at the moment of danger. 
The War Office, however, did its duty. It demanded 
immediate reports from commanding ofticers of regi- 
ments, of the performances of all the bayonets of the 
regiments under their command. Eleven bayonets 
only were sent home as found defective. The credit 
of the War Office, particularly of the Royal Small 
Arms branch, was seriously impugned. <A further in- 
quiry proved the positive fact that neither the War 
Office nor the Royal Small Arms Department had any- 
thing to do with the bayonets which gave way under 
the desperate encounters with the Soudanese Arabs ; 
and a still further investigation and tests upon the new 
Martini-Henry bayonets, proved them to be fully equal 
to the demands that would be made upon them at 
close quarters, even under exceptional circumstances. 
These inquiries and tests showed that the British 
soldier was armed with a reliable bayonet, but perhaps 
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not so excellent as it might have been under other cir- 
cumstances. Now it must be observed that this latter 
remark has been used here with an object; and, once 
more, we must go back some years, and to most 
unfortunate matters with which personal interests and a 
certain parsimonious Government had much to do. 

The first rifle produced as the result of the experi- 
ments conducted by the Committee that was formed 
for the purpose of recommending the future rifle for the 
British soldier, was of the long pattern. It had a long 
Martini action, a barrel with the outside dimensions 
of the Snider, but with the present bore of °450. Its 
cartridge was a lony thin one of the Boxer rolled sheet 
brass and attuched iron disc construction, with 85 
instead of 70 grains of powder. As a shooting rifle, a 
more splendid arm was never produced by any country. 
The first time I fired this rifle I shot twenty rounds 
with it at 500 yards range, and placed the bullets one 
over the other in the form of a bunch of grapes, on a 
foot-square bullseye. Owing, however, to the additional 
weight of the barrel, caused by the bore of °450 as 
against °577, while the outside dimensions of the Snider 
barrel remained, together with the increased weight of 
the action with its bolt for securing it to the stock butt, 
the arm, as a whole, was several ounces heavier than 
In shooting, this was not felt at all, so 
rigid was the barrel under the pressure of the increased 
fifteen grains of gunpowder, and so little was the recoil 
felt, owing to the weight of metal behind and about the 
charge. As a weapon to be carried by the soldier in 
action, or by the marching soldier, it was considered 
too heavy. Further, it was found that the long rolled 
sheet brass cartridges bent under pressure in such a 
manner that they could not be quickly pushed into the 
chamber by thumb force. The action was shortened, 
a bottle-necked cartridge was adopted, still a rolled 
sheet brass, instead of a solid drawn cartridge. Now, 
I wish this latter statement to be borne in mind, for 
terrible results followed, owing to the insane persistence 
in the adoption of this rolled sheet brass and attached 
iron dise bottle-necked cartridge. I will remark upon 
these results in the proper place. Then the Com- 
mittee decided to shorten the rifle. I believe that the 
Committee was seriously influenced in coming to their 
decision by a desire to bring the rifle, as an arm with- 
out bayonet, down to, as nearly as possible, the weight 
of the Snider without bayonet, so that the soldier should 
carry a rifle of no extra weight. Further, there was a 
desire to have an arm whose dimensions in every 
particular were uniform to sergeants and privates, and, 
with the exception of the patch on the barrel side to 
take the cutlass bayonet, also to the Royal Navy. 
There were four patterns of the Snider, the long pat- 
tern, the sergeant’s rifle, the Royal Engineers’ oval bore 
rifle, and the naval pattern. Uniformity of pattern 
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was, no doubt, a very excellent condition to arrive at, 
both in respect to arms and ammunition, and to eco- 
nomy in manufacture. Now let us see what took place. 

The rifle was shortened by nearly six inches. As an 
arm it still remained an excellent rifle. A sword- 
bayonet was devised at the Enfield Lock Factory, a 
sound, strong, and most serviceable weapon—a sword- 
bayonet which brought up the arm, as a pike, to the 
length of the long Snider with its bayonet fixed. Lord 
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Elcho, one of the Committee, also devised a bayonet, 
one-third butcher's cleaver, one-third cross-backed saw, 
one-third flat sword-bayonet—a monstrosity in the form 
of bayonet. The weight of his influence was seriously 
felt towards its adoption, but the Enfield Lock sword- 
bayonet was manifestly superior. It was, as a sword- 
bayonet, proportionable to the altered weight of the 
barrel and the arm as a whole, yet very strong. 
The Committee finally recommended the adoption of a 
sword-bayonet, and, if my memory serves me correctly, 
after much controversy respecting the relative merits of 
the Elcho bayonet and that proposed by Enfield Lock, 
decided in favour of the latter. Neither bayonet was 
adopted, because parsimony, that curse of armies and 
navies, stepped in. ‘Oh!’ said parsimony in the 
shape of War Office officials, “‘ why have a new bayonet 
at all? Why not retain the Snider bayonet, and make 
the new Martini-Henry barrel to fit this old bayonet, 
and so save the cost of manufacture of several hundreds 
of thousands of a new form of bayonet ?”” Parsimony 
gained its disastrous ends. It was settled that the 
barrel of the new arm was to be made to take the 
Snider bayonet—that the new arins were to be issued to 
our soldiers without bayonets, the infantry to return 
to store their Sniders, but to retain their bayonets. 
Now let us see what all the foregoing has brought about. 

In the first place, the outside dimensions of the whole 
of the Martini-Henry barrel had to be reduced, so 
as to enable it to take the Snider bayonet and be pro- 
portionable to the arm as a whole. The barrel was 
lightened, thus becoming too ight to properly stand the 
effects of the additional fifteen grains of powder, which 
were still retained. The arm as a shooting weapon, was 
then not proportionable to the weight of powder and 
bullet charge, or to the form and construction of the 
cartridge. ‘The rifle now recoiled fearfully against the 
shoulder. The barrel threw up in firing; this caused 


high shooting, which, taken in connection with the 
constant tendency of the soldier to see as much of his 
foresight as possible, even in ordinary shooting, to say 
nothing of actual firing against the enemy, resulted mn 
general bad practice with a terribly kicking rifle. This 
was the first result attained by the curse of armies and 
navies. 

Now for the second. The soldiers of the British army 
had a rifle which, with its bayonet fixed, was shorter 
by six inches than that of any other European Power. 
I have stated in my article in the August number of 
1885, the indignation of His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cambridge concerning this position of affairs caused 
by parsimony coupled with gross ignorance, and the 
echoes which he awoke within the precincts of the 
War Office by his intention to maintain the power of 
our soldiers in the use of the bayonet. In this, as in 
all other matters, the Duke was the British soldier's 
truest friend. May he long live to continue the warm 
interest in our soldiers’ welfare that he has so long 
been known to possess. The attack the gallant Duke 
began, could not be long resisted. A new and longer 
bayonet was ordered to be devised for the Martini- 
Henry rifles in the hands of our infantry. It was at once 
discovered that, owing to the weakness and lightness of 
the barrel, it could not take a bayonet of the form and 
substance of the Snider pattern. A bayonet had to be 
devised which was no heavier than the Snider. There- 
fore the new bayonet had to be nearly six inches 


longer, yet not be increased in weight. It had to 
be, per force of circumstances, a long, attenuated 


bayonet, whose point of resistance in relation to a ful- 
erum, taken in relation to the point of resistance of 
the Snider with a fulcrum, was undoubtedly weaker. I 
hope I make this clear. It perhaps may be more easily 
understood, when I say that the power of the Martini- 
Henry rifle with a fulcrum, was greater upon the proper 
resisting part of the new bayonet at the spot where 
the bayonet was actually weaker than the Snider, than 
the Snider rifle with a fulcrum was, upon the proper 
resisting spot on its much stronger bayonet. This 
placed the British soldier, although in possession of a 
musket-pike of former length, at a disadvantage by 
comparison with the previous power of his bayonet. 
All this was perceived by the manufacturing authorities 
of the Royal Small Arms Department. And, it must 
be said to their credit, that they at once endeavoured to 
make good the disadvantage by procuring the proper 
quality of material, by improving the course of manufac- 
ture, and by more closely viewing or inspecting the bayo- 
nets in their different processes of production, so that 
the disadvantage and difficulties which had been brought 
about by the curse of armies and navies might be over- 
come. Such was the second result produced by a 
combination of parsimony and official ignorance. 
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But the difficulties caused by the ignorance and folly 
of others whose actions on behalf of the nation had led 
to such unfortunate results, could not by any possibility be 
absolutely overcome; they could be partially met, perhaps, 
that was all. The consideration of an entirely new arm 
for our infantry was finally forced upon the War Office 
authorities by the inexorable logic of stubborn facts 
about which there could be no manner of dispute. After 
much experiment and thought, a new arm has recently 
been adopted, called the Enfield-Martini, whose barrel 
has not been turned down outside for any purpose whatever, 
and which has a calibre of *400. The metal in the barrel 
is more in proportion to the weight of the charge of powder 
and bullet, thereby producing a more rigid barrel, that 
will remain so under what is now called ‘‘ the wave pres- 
sure” of the explosion. Then, with this arm, was con- 
sidered the advisability of a better bayonet. It became 
obvious at once that the sword-bayonet devised for the 
Martini-Henry over fifteen years ago was the best form. 
This bayonet, with a trifling alteration in the direction 


namely, fifteen or sixteen years ago. This cartridge 
was seen by me. It was closely examined by me, and 
its particular construction and method of manufacture 
inquired into; and, if I had not been quite aware of 
the causes of resistance to its adoption, I should have 
been profoundly astonished at its rejection. But, as 
I was aware of the causes of its being put aside for 
the continuance of the expansive rolled sheet-brass 
cartridge with its attached iron disc, I was not astonished 
at its positive rejection; nor have I been at the disas- 
trous results to our soldiers through the non-extraction 
of cartridge-cases in the Soudan, or to the jamming of 
the Gardner guns in that campaign. I say, and from 
experience, that it was not the absolute fault of the 
Gardner gun. ‘This machine-gun is constructed on 
sound mechanical principles, although it would be better 
if it possessed a positive feed, instead of that by gravi- 
tation. The disasters were caused through the nature 
of cartridge which interested motives, backed up by 
ignorance personified at head-quarters, caused to be 
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of strength at the back, has been adopted. A striking 
reflection upon the lamentable official parsimony and 
ignorance which had dealings in connection with the 
adoption of the arm now in the hands of our soldiers. 

I now come to a third matter in connection with the 
introduction of the Martini-Henry arm, which does not 
affect the bayonet question, yet it has resulted in so 
terrible a manner that it cannot possibly be passed over 
here. The matter has reference to the cartridge adopted 
for the Martini-Henry rifle, namely, the rolled sheet- 
brass with the attached iron disc. Now, why was not 
the solid-drawn cartridge adopted for the Martini-Henry 
arm? Can it be urged that a solid-drawn cartridge was 
neither seen nor heard of, when the rifle was under con- 
sideration by the Committee, or when its action was 
being shortened to take the bottle-necked form? Then, 
if this is urged, I will give it a direct contradiction ; for 
a solid-drawn cartridge of admirable form was known, 
elther to the Committee or the War Office, at that time, 


adopted. Head-quarters at the War Office was the 
place where scientific knowledge and firmness should 
have beaten down all else but an absolute consideration 
for the welfare of the British arms, the credit of the 
British nation, and the safety of our soldiers’ lives 
at critical moments. But the scientific knowledge 
and firmness were conspicuous by their absence, hence 
the rejection of the solid-drawn cartridge when the 
Martini-Henry rifle was adopted, in favour of a cartridge 
that was the worst in all the world, and which caused 
a fearful sacrifice of the lives of brave English sailors 
and soldiers in their hour of peril. Such was the third 
result of the introduction into the British service, of 
the Martini-Henry rifle with its ammunition. 

Let the reader sum these results up, and ascertain for 
himself whether they have not been direful in the ex- 
treme. It must be remembered it was a sine quad non 
that in the contest and subsequent adoption of machine- 
guns into the British service, all these new adjuncts to 
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warfare were to take this worst cartridge in all the world 
that had been adopted for the Martini-Henry, so that 
only one form of small-bore ammunition should be used. 
Dreadful experience against the enemy has brought about 
the immediate adoption of the very cartridge proposed 
years ago for the Martini-Henry on its adoption into the 
British service. Need this awful experience have ever 
been procured? I say it ought not to have been so 
obtained, nor would it have been, if British officials had 
faithfully done their duty to their Queen and country, 
and had considered this duty, in preference to motives of 
@ personal character. 

Having stated the unfortunate results which have 
arisen through the adoption of the Martini-Henry and 
its ammunition, it is necessary to remark upon what 
has been done to overcome the difficulties connected with 
the bayonet question. 

No sooner had the present able and energetic Superin- 
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tendent of the Royal Small Arms Department heard of 
the failure of the bayonets at Kl] Teb and Tamasi, than 
he set to work to discover the reasons. Inquiries soon 
elicited the fact that the bayonets which had really 
given way were not British, in the strict sense of the 
word. They were ‘‘ Brummagem ” bayonets, as pre- 
viously stated. Still, the Superintendent, well knowing 
that the form and substance of the Martini-Henry 
bayonet was not all that could be desired in a soldier’s 
weapon—was not, in fact, equal in strength to the 
Snider when the Martini-Henry was tried with a ful- 
crum, once more, and minutely, went into the whole 
question of bayonet production, both in respect to the 
quality of the material and the excellence of workman- 
ship. The Martini-Henry bayonet had been devised and 
adopted during a period when he was not in charge of 
the Department, or in any one way responsible for its 
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adoption. He satisfied himself that, although the 
material was, at the time of his inquiries, procured 
from a different contractor to the firm who supplied the 
material for the Snider bayonets, the metal was in all 
respects good and reliable, and that very great care was 
used in its production into the bar-steel sent in for manu- 
facture into bayonets. In short, that it was, by every test 
which could be applied, quite good enough for all the work 
required, either in course of manufacture or when turned 
out as bayonets to be placed in our soldiers’ hands for 
use. He applied the severest tests in every direction. 
I detailed one of these tests with a Martini-Henry arm 
as a lever, in the July number, 1884. This was 
further verified by statements from soldiers who had 
been in the attack on Tel el Kebir. Some of these men 
had actually, after fixing their bayonets, stuck them 
into the earth outside the enemy’s ditch, and, using 
their rifles as leaping-poles, had, by their aid, jumped the 


c: 


ditch! They then dragged their bayonets from the earth, 
and scrambled over the parapet. Others lifted their 
muskets over their heads, and stuck their bayonets up to 
the haft in the earth of the parapet, and then pulled 
themselves up the intrenchment by the aid of their rifles 
so fixed. These were no mean tests, even of bayonets 
of an attenuated form. Yet the bayonets were not in- 
jured, and as soon as released they sprang back to form. 
Colonel Arbuthnot still went on with his investigations. 
At the same time, he caused a more rigid watch to be 
kept over every course of manufacture, especially in the 
earlier stages. He introduced the process of heating for 
tempering by muffler, instead of by heating in molten 
lead, because he was well aware of the difficulty of pro- 
curing lead with an entire absence of sulphur. He knew 
that the bayonets, when heated for tempering, had their 
molecules of material in an expanded state, and that 
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the bayonet would therefore absorb a certain quantity 
of the sulphur, to perhaps a trifling deterioration of 


quality in the manufactured condition. But what is a 
muffler, some of my readers will ask ? 
' Well, a muffler for swords and bayonets is a cast-iron 
j receptacle of about three-quarters to one inch thickness 
of metal and four or five feet long, and from five to six 


inches in width on each of its four sides, each measure- 

ment being according to the purpose for which the 

. receptacle is required. About 1 or 13 inch away from, but 

all around it, is a fire-brick casing. The iron receptacle 

I =. is a sort of long oven with an iron door. In the space 
za on each side, between the iron oven and the fire-brick 

: casing, play two jets of flame, produced by two pipes 
meeting in a small nozzle, the one pipe containing air, 
the other, gas. The air in the one pipe and the gas 
in the other that meet at the nozzle, can be regulated 
by a tap. The gas is ignited, the proportion of air 
mixes with it, greatly increasing its combustion, with 
the result that a long bright jet of flame rushes between 
the iron oven and its fire-brick casing. Gradually the 
iron oven comes to a little over red heat, and is then 
ready for the swords or bayonets. As soon as these 
are at blood-red heat, they are withdrawn and cooled in 
oil. By the aid of the muffler, Colonel Arbuthnot 
assured himself that there could be no deterioration of 
the bayonet material through the absorption of sulphur 
in the process of tempering. Having satisfied himself 
that this and other processes of manufacture were im- 
proved, the gallant Colonel then felt confident that the 
bayonets as made at Enfield Lock could stand severer 
tests. These he instituted. Instead of springing the 
bayonets over a bridge that was a mere cross-piece of 
wood about 2 inches high, and bringing the haft down to 
the level of the point, he devised another form of bridge 
test, which sprung the bayonet from its point clear over 
all the length until the haft came down to the level. 
Thus the bayonet, during this test, is kept close down 
to the woodwork. It is not merely sprung with any 
space in which the metal may be allowed to yield for 
relief from the pressure put upon it. A mandril is 
inserted in the socket for lever power; thus, along 
every thousandth of an inch of fulcrum pressure, the 
strain increases in accumulating proportion. Instead 
of the springing test being applied over only one 
side of the bayonets, as formerly, it is now tried 
over all three sides. Then the bayonets are care- 
fully examined both by eye and gauge. If they have 
gone out of the straight line in the slightest, they are 
at once rejected. Those that are absolutely straight 
after the three springings, are violently struck upon a 
hard block of wood. If any ‘‘ shakes,” or flaws, as the 


Wt MN ’W uninitiated would call them, are developed in the 
GGG yyl"’"’"?E SSS material by these springings, a smashing blow on a 


wood block makes the flaws as clear as daylight to the 
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most ordinary observer. 
Arbuthnot instituted was the twisting, or, as some people 
would ecall it, the torsion trial. But it 1s much more 
severe than a mere torsion test. 
for the purpose of trying the blade along its fibrous 
construction longitudinally. The twisting trial is for 
the purpose of testing the weapon transversely. Its 
point for some way down the blade is fixed into a metal 
socket of the same triangular shape as the blade. 
Then the haft is firmly clamped into another socket 
fixed upon a wheel having a chain around its outer 
edge, with an 80 lb. weight attached. The wheel is 
suddenly released ; down goes the 80 lb. weight, giving 
the bayonet a wrenching twist from point to haft. This 
is a very severe test. It is not a mere torsion or bending 
trial. It tries the material by tearing at the molecules 
with a side-like wrench that endeavours to separate 
them from each other by a twisting apart. The bayonet 
is released and once more closely examined. If the 
edges are turned aside, the bayonet is rejected ; if not, 
the bayonet is again struck on the wood-block for any 
development of a ‘‘shake” or flaw. In all the after 
processes, the bayonet is closely examined for signs of 
“shakes,” and the tests on the weapon are repeated 
when they are finished ready for sending to store. 


Now, in remarking upon the heating of bayonets in 


the muffler for tempering, it may be observed that, in 
these days of necessity for rapid production, they are 
heated several at a time. 
might be non-uniformity in tenacity, because one 
bayonet might get overheated, while another amongst 
the number might get under-heated; the over-heated 
might be more brittle than others heated to just the 
correct heat and no more. Still, the severe trials to 
which every bayonet is afterwards subjected, undoubt- 
edly would, and does, develop any inequality in the 
temper of the weapons. 

As I have stated in previous articles in this Magazine, 
the earlier stages of manufacture consist of heating the 
metal, and rolling or rydering out to form and length. 
Great difference of opinion exists as to the. relative 
merits of rolling or rydering, as against forging the mate- 
rial, either for swords or bayonets. Everyone is ready 
to admit that the swords and bayonets of a former era, 
before machinery for every class of productions came. 
into operation, and when forging by hand by slow and 
gradual heats and hand-hammer blows were the methods 
of production, were, perhaps, superior to the present 
machine-rolled or rydered swords and bayonets: but they 
were of more substance. As I have also previously 
suid, the old Brown Bess bayonet was the queen of 
bayonets, both in form, in substance, and in general ex- 
cellence of manufacture. But, taking into account the 
present necessity for production in large quantities and 
with the utmost rapidity, I am of opinion that the pre- 
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sent method of manufacture produces weapons not much 
inferior to those slowly forged and made in former 
days. ‘There are almost insuperable difficulties in the 
way of returning to the old slow processes. 

This bayonet matter cannot be fairly dealt with, un- 
less the quality of the material is gone into. In my 
article of July 1884 I pointed out that the quality was 
not of the very first grade. This latter is generally 
applied to cutting-tool purposes. Of course, it could be 
so manipulated as to apply to bayonets. But what 
would be the use of using gold, when silver will answer 
the purpose just as well? when, in fact, the next grade 
of metal answers every strain to which the bayonet will 
ever be subjected, and when it stands the severe tests 
to which it is put in course of manufacture, and when 
in the form of completed weapons. . 

Our present bayonet-steel is produced from Swedish 
iron into blister-steel by the cementation process. Yes, 
quite so, some of my readers will say, but what is blister- 
steel, and what is the cementation process of producing 
it? Well, I suppose they must be described, for the 
benefit of the uninitiated. 

I write from what I witnessed some years ago at 
Sheffield. From inquiries I have recently made, I am 
informed that since that period, there have been no 
particular changes in the ordinary process of producing 
bhlister-steel by cementation, which may be said to have 
been the general process of producing steel from wrought- 
iron until Sir Henry Bessemer startled the world by — 
producing steel from cast-iron. Bayonet-steel is made 
from good Swedish iron bars, placed in layers alter- 
nately with ground charcoal, in what is called a con- 
verting furnace, capable of holding twenty to thirty tons 
of metal. The mass in the furnace is then subjected to 
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Showing grain in the bar. 


Showiny yrain after rydering. 


w great heat for the number of days necessary to pro- 
duce the requisite state of hardness, experience having 
gained the judgment as to time and other particular 
conditions for this special material. The mass is then 
allowed to cool down, when the bars are found to be 
covered with blisters of various size and thickness. This 
is the blister steel produced by the ordinary cementation 
process. It is called the cementation process owing to 
the layers of ground charcoal, which are sometimes 
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mixed with a proportion of salt and wood-ashes, being 
| named the cement. Divested of verbose technicalities, 
such is the manner in which blister-steel is produced. 
This and other processes introduces into the iron the 
requisite amount of carbon necessary for steel, by the 
carbonic oxide formed in the furnace passing through 
the iron and causing it to absorb part of the carbon, 
thereby converting it into steel. 

The blister steel is broken up into pieces, placed in 
small quantities into clay crucibles, and then melted 
in a coke furnace. It is then poured into ingots. Then 
these are reduced by slow and careful forging into long 
rods of about three-quarters of an inch square. Colonel 
Arbuthnot has urged upon the contractors the necessity 
‘of great care in production. Their name need be no 
secret, since they have supplied the American and other 
Governments with large quantities of the same steel 
for bayonet and sword manufacture. These Govern- — 
ments are perfectly satisfied with its quality. The firm 
is Messrs. Sanderson Brothers & Co. of Sheffield, whose 
able manager is Mr. C. H. Halcomb, and whose steel 
has a world-wide reputation for uniformity of quality and 
for general excellence. This firm well responded to the 
Colonel’s request to be additionally careful in the pro- 
duction of their material, by an increase of vigilance 
over every process of bayonet-steel production, and by 
the application of additional tests to their material ; for 
the raw material has to be also severely tested by the 
manufacturer for uniformity of quality, otherwise he 
would gain no experience and would not obtain any 
reputation or custom. The manufacture of good steel 
is no child’s play. A steel manufacturer’s brains have 
to be hard at work from morning till night, and he 
must also be a scientific man. 

The Superintendent of the Royal Small Arms Depart- 
ment, having by increased supervision and energy 
brought about improvements in material and in pro- 
cesses of manufacture, then established the improved 
tests which I have already explained. Having accom- 
plished these, and taking into consideration the fact that 
a large number of the more recent bayonets had about 
two more ounces of material in them than the earlier 
Martini-Henry bayonets, he determined to propose to 
the War Office authorities that he should first apply 
the new severe tests upon all the bayonets in store 
throughout the Kingdom, with the object of withdrawing 
all those which did not pass the ordeal. Then, as soon 
as he had finished the bayonets in store and sutisfied 
himself that sufficient of the newly-tested bayonets were 
ready to replace those with regiments which did not 
Ai pass the test, to inspect the bayonets in the hands of 

wa Z the troops. His proposal was acceded to by the War 
SSR_OOM RRDOR_OOa2ANN Office authorities. He proceeded with his admirable 
work. It took him fourteen or fifteen months to test 
the bayonets in store. Then he began with those in 
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possession of the troops. Those bayonets which did 
not pass the new severe trials were withdrawn, and 
replaced from those in store which had successfully 
withstood the tests. One entire army corps had been 
gone through and ensured the possession of bayonets 
which had withstood the new severe tests. The Alder- 
shot division was then taken in hand. A newspaper 
correspondent was informed of some rejections. Then 
came, well—the deluge !—in the shape of torrents of 
press abuse and terrible observations on the inefficiency 
of British bayonets, and on the iniquity and corruption 
of English officials. A remarkable fact came to light 
in the recent inspection of bayonets in store, and in 
the hands of the troops; this was, that bayonets 
ylelded to the increased tests and bayonets stood 
them, which were made of steel procured from a 
previous contractor and considered superior in every 
way to that from which the more recent weapons were 
made. As the present material stands the new tests 
just as well, and often better, it is a fair proof that at 
any rate it is equal to that previously obtained for 
bayonet manufacture. | 
The whole matter lies in a nutshell. The real facts 
are, that while Pressmen and the Press were “ slaughter- 
ing” ofticialism, this officialism was for once doing its 
duty. To the Superintendent of the Royal Small Arms 
Department is due the credit of the present proceedings, 
which are the outcome of his application of better 
manufacture and consequent severer tests to present 
weapons. Much credit is also due to General Alderson, 
the Director of Artillery and Stores, for the promptitude 
with which he decided to authorise the immediate adop- 
tion of Colonel Arbuthnot’s proposals. The War Office 
proceedings are for the express purpose of absolutely 
ensuring the pussession of bayoncts in the hands of our 
troops on which they can confidently rely in their time of 
danger. So much for “ the howlings of the Press,” as 
its incoherent remarks are often called. It needed not 
the sensational articles in a portion of the Press to draw 
the attention of the authorities to the cartridges in the 
Soudan. Commanding officers of regiments had received 
positive orders to report on the performances of both rifles 
and cartridges, and a solid-drawn cartridge was under 
consideration before the Soudan campaign. I do not 
mean to deny that the sensational articles hastened 
its adoption, for in one branch of the War Office the 
process of incubation is much too slow. Its forms and 
ceremonies it will not often expedite unless forced by 
public opinion. The returned war correspondents who 
wrote the sensational articles about the cartridges, there- 
fore did some good, although their descriptions of this 
ammunition’s construction, and of other matters con- 
nected with it, only betrayed their ignorance of its 
mechanical elements. But then war correspondents know 
everything. They are acquainted with the construction 
VOL. IV. 
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of a rifle, a cartridge, a bayonet. They know all about 
inefficient bayonets, and much more; even to what a 
general in the field ought to do under every circum- 
stance-and in every situation in which he is placed, 
and what he ought not to have done; and this when 
all is over and the war correspondent is safe at home 
from the effects of expressions of opinion that would 
have procured his expulsion from the scene of opera- 
tions. 

The subject of British bayonets cannot, or rather 
ought not, to be dismissed without a few words on 
British swords, especially as these have been so much 
maligned. It is generally known, now, that a new 
cavalry sword is in course of manufacture for store and 
issue to the army. It is upon this sword that a few 
Observations may be ventured. Owing to the space 
which the bayonet subject has here taken up, it is 
impossible to go into the sword question at great length. 
It will be sufficient for the present, to say that there is 
not very much difference between sword-making and 
bayonet manufacture, as carried out at the Royal Small 
Arms Factory. The swords are rolled or rydered to 
form and length in much the same manner as _ tlic 
bayonets. There has been, and I suppose always will be, 
the controversy whether a good sword should be forged 
and tempered by slow processes. For the sake of argu- 
ment, it may be admitted that a slowly and carefully 
forged sword is better than one rapidly made under an 
order to manufacture by the thousand. The same 
argument applies with reference to the former swords 
as to the former bayonets, in relation to production. 
The old cavalry sabres, made before the days of rolling 
or rydering, were splendid weapons. I am here re- 
minded of a story I wrote in this magazine some time 
ago, called ‘‘ My Troop Sergeant-major.” The incident, 
one of many similar during the Indian Mutiny, was 
related to me by the retired non-commissioned officer 
who actually engaged in the single combat with the 
rebel sepoy officer, or ‘‘ native swell’’ as he termed 
his antagonist. As an old swordsman, I naturally 
asked him what kind of sword he had. ‘ Well, Sir,” 
the old soldier replied, ‘‘ during the mutiny I picked up 
a cavalry sabre. I got our armourer-sergeant to fix 
another hilt to it. I then sharpened it myself, and 
used to practice the cut and thrust well, to get my hand 
and arm used to it; and it was well for me that I 
picked up that old cavalry sabre, for it saved my life 
against the best swordsman I ever met, either in or out 
of the fencing-room. ‘The twist and wrench this old 
sabre had when my enemy cut at my left shoulder as 
he charged past me in his second attack, tried what the 
blade was made of, I can assure you, Sir”; and one 
can well imagine the affection with which this gallant 
soldier regarded his old cavalry sabre. And every 
cavalry officer or soldier should regard with a similar 
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feeling the weapon upon which is to depend his safety 
in the attack and defence, and he should constantly 
practise with it. 

The new cavalry sword is a very serviceable weapon. 
This much can be said of it. It is evenly balanced 
throughout its length from hilt to point. Itis by no 
means a heavy weapon; indeed, in the grasp it feels 
light and ready. It comes up well and rapidly to the 
hand, and in giving either cut or point, the strain upon 
the wrist and forearm is easy. In delivering a good 
swinging cut and turning the hand and edge for the 
next, the sword travels swiftly and with remarkable 
smoothness of motion, showing that the edge can be 
carried well in the direction of the cut; and it is in the 
recover for the following cut that is felt the excellent 
balance. Jn guarding, the re inforce 1s also felt to be 
in the proper spot. Further, the centre of percussion 
is exactly where it should be in a sword of its dimen- 
sions and weight. These remarks from an old swords- 
man may perhaps be differed from; for even amongst 
men practised in the use of the sword, there is very 
often a wide divergence of opinion.. Many soldiers may 
object to the fluting: but this cannot be said to form 
an absolute element of weakness, and there are scientific 
reasons for its retention too long to be here gone into. 
The new sword testing is quite as interesting as 
the bayonet. The first test after tempering, is the 
spring over the wood bridge, as shown in the drawing, 
and on both sides of the blade. This and all the 
other tests are invariably repeated upon the finished 
weapon. This test pulls the sword, over two feet 
from its straight line and shortens it six inches. 
After the spring over the bridge test, the sword is sent 
down upon a hard-wood block with a smashing blow to 
develop flaws, and is immediately and closely examined 
and accurately gauged to discover if the sword has bent, 
even in the slightest degree. If it has, it is at once 
thrown out as a rejected weapon. So good is the mate- 
rial and the manufacture that few are cast aside as re- 
jected. It may be remarked here, that the material is 
of a similar character to the bayonet-metal, and prepared 
in the same manner, but it 1s a little closer in molecular 
structure. By careful manipulation into the bar-steel, 
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and in after manufacture, it comes out a little more 
flexible than the bayonet-metal, yet it is equally 
tenacious in character. It will be seen, in the drawing 
for the rigidity test, that the weight the sword has to 
bear, and yet remain perfectly straight, is 82 lbs., and 
for the bending under weight and springing back to form 
test, 40 lbs. Both sides of the weapon are tried at each 
test. In the latter, the blade is also shortened six 
inches. 

Many officers say, when their swords are sprung 
over to, perhaps, nearly half a circle, ‘‘ What a good 
sword | have!” But let them try this test with a 
private-made sword, with 3-inch thickness at the back, 
this being the substance of the new sword, and with 
the metal in due proportion. Then, if such a sword will 
spring back to form under repeated tests of this nature, 
they have a good one. : 

Writing as one who has handled the sword, the lance; 
and the musket-bayonet since he had the power of 
wielding a weapon of war; and whose fortune was to 
be for seven years acquainted with every process of their 
manufacture, for thirteen years with the manufacture 
of guns, carriages, and ammunition, and with three 
years’ constant training in a garrison gymnasium— 
Woolwich ; my opinion of the new cavalry sword is, 
that were | about to proceed on active service, I would 
desire just such a sword for my own use, provided it 
had passed through all the tests at Enfield Lock. 

My present task is now finished, namely, that of 
endeavouring to put aright the scare about our bayonets 
and our cavalry swords. There is little more to say. I 
should have liked to have dealt at considerable length 
with the subject of removing the Superintendents and 
Assistant Superintendents of the War Office manufac- 
turing departments at the expiration of their five years’ 
period in their position, just as they are becoming 
acquainted with the nature of their important work ; as 
it is of serious consequence to the Government manu- 
facture of war material, and acts against the accurate 
production in a very disastrous way. But I hope to be 
able at an early period to take up this phase of the 
question in very strong and urgent language. 


W. J. E. 
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No. 4.—THE GERMAN NAVY. 


NE of the proudest boasts of Germany 
is that she possessed a national litera- 
ture centuries before the present States 
of Europe emerged from unlettered 
barbarism. In the same manner, 
though to a somewhat less ambitious 
degree, the German people endeavour 

to trace back the origin of their navy to a time when 

the most powerful maritime nations of to-day were 
wholly unrepresented on the ocean. In the eyes of the 
outer world, the claim may seem somewhat far-fetched. 

As well, it might be said, attempt to associate the pre- 

sent Grecian fleet with the victors at Salamis, or trace 

the growth of the Italian navy from Mylae or Eecnomus. 

Nevertheless the German navy has a history, if a dis- 

connected one, alternating between absolute supremacy 

and equally absolute impotence. In point of time it 
may be divided into three periods separated from each 
other by wide intervals: first, that of the Hanseatic 

League ; secondly, of the Great Elector; and, thirdly, 

of to-day, dating from 1848. 

Under Charlemagne’s degenerate successors the 
Northern States of Europe rapidly lapsed into anarchy 
and barbarism. Industry was at a standstill; com- 
mercial enterprise was practically stifled; and for cen- 
turies the Scandinavian pirates remained in undisputed 
possession of the northern seas. In the inland, things 
were scarcely better. The nobles of the country, despising 
commercial pursuits, preyed upon the industrial classes, 
and exacted ruinous tolls from the traders who came 
within their reach. A great effort was at last made by 
the toilers and spinners of the country, and it was to a 
large extent successful. The towns of the interior com- 
bined to break down the system of tolls that practically 
shut not only the rivere but the highways to the trader; 
and the seaports almost at the same time united to 
sweep the seas of the unworthy descendants of the old 
Vikings. Livonia and the coasts of the Baltic were 
growing rapidly in importance, but safe communication 
was absolutely necessary to the full development of their 
resources. The new Maritime League soon attained 
giant proportions. The small cities, too weak to stand 
alone, hastened to make their safety the common con- 
cern of their neighbours, and before the end of the 13th 
century the confederacy embraced every town of im- 


portance from Livonia to Holland. In less than forty 
years after its foundation it had become a match for the 
most powerful monarchies of the time. Its ambition 
naturally grew with its strength. The pirates were soon 
disposed of, and the League endeavoured not so much to 
promote the general trade of the northern seas as to 
obtain a monopoly; and their efforts in this direction 
were for a long time successful. By loans of money or 
by sheer physical force they wrung concessions from the 
rulers of all the northern states. This does not neces- 
sarily imply that the monopoly was on the whole dis- 
advantageous to the trade and commerce of the countries 
concerned. The disturbed state of Europe at that time 
rendered a privilege of this kind almost indispensable to 
peaceful trade, and the League endeavoured to exercise 
the same control over the north of Europe as the Vene- 
tians enjoyed in the south. For several centuries their 
influence was an unmixed benefit to civilization. They 
eventually outgrew their use, and closed the Baltic to 
the commerce they professed to promote. In the zenith 
of their power they confidently declared war against the 
most powerful of the neighbouring states. All the ad- 
vantages of money, discipline, and cohesion were on 
their side, and they found no difficulty in driving Wal- 
demar of Denmark from his kingdom, and in successively 
defeating the Kings of Sweden and Norway. 

An insult to their countrymen in England, who had 
been granted concessions obnoxious to the citizens of 
London, was made a pretext for a threatened expedition 
against this country, which Edward IV. averted only by 
submission on the most humiliating terms. Any attempt 
to break through their monopoly was treated as a suf- 
ficient cause for war; and when at length the rising 
commercial activity of the rest of Europe forced a passage 
into the Baltic, their fall was almost as sudden as their 
rise. Many things co-operated to undermine their power. 
The discovery of the New World and of a passage round 
the Cape to India was as fatal to them as to the 
Venetians. The League was wanting, too, in a supreme 
federal head; and when the interests of the different 
towns became more or less antagonistic, there was no 
power sufficiently authoritative to hold them together. . 
Liibeck, Hamburg, and Bremen soon remained the only 
members of a confederacy that had once numbered 
nearly eighty cities. Several attempts were made to 
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revive the League, but they were all unsuccessful. It 
died a natural death, and its revival would have been 
too artificial for permanent utility. The last great 
congress was held in 1669, and though the three great 
towns mentioned long preserved their political inde- 
pendence, the power of the League as a body had long 
vanished. The decline had set in from the middle of 
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the 15th century, and at the beginning of the 16th they 
can scarcely be said to have exercised any important 
influence in international matters. | 

The second period of German naval prosperity com- 
menced at the end of the Thirty Years’ War, when the 
peace of Westphalia secured for Brandenburg a footing 
on the sea-coast. By that treaty the Elector obtained 
possession of the territory of Pomerania lying to the 
east of the Oder, and he speedily recognized the value 
of his acquisition. He gave orders in Denmark for the 
construction of thirteen vessels of various sizes, in- 
cluding three frigates; and these formed the first 
Brandenburg squadron in the Baltic. Nor were they 
merely ornamental. They took a prominent part, in 
conjunction with the Danes and Dutch, in the great 
sea-fight at Bornholm, against the Swedes, in which 
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Cornelius Tromp gained a decisive victory. The Elector, 
with his usual promptitude, endeavoured to turn his 
navy to practical account in encouraging the com- 
mercial activity of his subjects. He instituted a 
commercial college in Berlin, and purchased a fleet of 
merchantmen from the Danes. With these he founded 
colonies, and established trading-stations, notably in 
Guinea and in the island of St. Thomas, and in the 
year 1684 he possessed no less than twenty-eight 
vessels of war besides his commercial marine, which, of 
course, could have been utilized in part for offensive 
or defensive purposes. On his death the navy was 
neglected, and attention was turned almost exclusively 
to the land forces. The colonies and trading-stations 
were either lost or sold to other Powers, and Frederick 
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the Great had scarcely a vessel of his own. At one 
time he made a spasmodic effort to revive the navy, as 
did his descendant, Frederick William II., in 1807, but 
in both cases the attempt failed. The country was too 
much occupied in the defence of her land frontiers to 
spare much attention to the sea. For more than q 
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century and a half Prussia may be said to have been 
without a navy. 

The Prussian people next recognized the expediency 
of maintaining a navy in 1848. The Parliament of 
Frankfort, alarmed at the threatening signs of that 
year, decided to lay at least the foundations of maritime 
power. They had very little upon which to work. The 
existing fleet consisted only of one sailing corvette and 
two rowing gun-boats—a small beginning for the power- 
ful fleet of 1886. The Schleswig-Holstein campaign 
that followed the decision of the Frankfort Parliament, 
opened the eyes of the nation to the danger of delay. 
The whole coast was at the mercy of an enemy with a 
navy sufficiently large to encounter the single corvette 
and the few rowing gun-boats of Prussia. As it was, a 
power like Denmark was strong enough to blockade the 
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Prussian seaports, and seriously impede the operations 
of the troops. 

The situation was firmly met by the authorities. 
Action followed promptly on decision, and a year of 
unequalled naval activity ensued. Ships were built, 
harbours improved, and men trained with feverish 
haste ; and in the autumn of the following year Prussia 
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possessed, in addition to the corvette above mentioned, 
2 steamers, 86 gun-launches, and 6 rowing gun-boats, 
making in all 45 war-vessels of various sizes, with 97 
guns and 1,800 officers and men. During the Holstein 
war, the navy was naturally kept carefully in the back- 
ground, but two Danish vessels were captured and 
added to the Prussian fleet. 

At this time, too, the Prussian Government resolved 
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to make the navy more or less independent of the Baltic 
ports, which are practically closed during great part of 
the winter. The Bay of Jahde was chosen as the most 
favourable site for a new war-harbour, which, under the 
name of Wilhelmshafen, has now assumed gigantic 
importance. Under Prince Adalbert, the new Prussian 
navy was turned to practical account in the suppression 
of the Riff pirates, who had committed some outrages on 
German shipping. | 

In 1868, the result of the naval activity of Prussia 
since 1848 was shown in the existence of 31 steamers, 
and 8 sailing vessels, exclusive of rowing gun-boats and 
launches ; and the country was now able to meet her 
old antagonist on more equal terms. The combined 
Austrian and Prussian fleet made a good stand during 
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the short campaign; and though the Danes had unques- 
tionably the best of the naval encounters, Prussia had 
no occasion to blush for the conduct of her navy. 

The long struggle between the Crown and People was 
an anxious time for those who had the welfare of the 
navy at heart. It was naturally almost ignored in 
the greater issues attending the reorganization of the 
army, and, forgetful of the two late wars with Denmark, 
the Parliamentary Opposition threw numberless ob- 
stacles in the way of reform and improvement. The 
arguments of von Roon and his colleagues were met by 
sullen and determined resistance, and nothing but the 
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war with Austria sufficed to change the temper of the 
people. In the excitement of that campaign supplies 
were voted almost without question, and on its success- 
ful termination the large sums asked for the reorganiza- 
tion of the national marine were practically unopposed. 
The people saw at length that Prussia must be strong 
by sea as well as by land, and acknowledged the 
wisdom of von Roon’s contention that she must become 
a naval power in order to preserve her influence over 
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nations which could only be reached by sea. Sums then 
considered enormous were voted for the construction of 
the Konig Wilhelm in England, and the Friedrich Karl 
in France; and the harbours of the coast were rapidly 
fortified. 

In 1867 the navy carried the flag of the new North 
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German Bund, but it was still under the sole control of 
Prussia. 

In 1869, so vast had been the progress of the 
fleet, that the Bund was represented at sea by no less 
than 6 ironclads and 48 steamers, with a total of 386 
guns. The rowing gun-boats were by this time con- 
sidered unsuited to the needs of the age, and were 
accordingly struck off the list, but some of the old 
vessels were still used for instruction purposes. The 
total personnel of the fleet amounted, according to the 
Budget of that year, to 3,800 officers, petty officers, and 
men, besides 1,200 marines. : 

On the outbreak of war in 1870-71, the German navy 
was still, of course, quite unable to cope with France, 
then, as now, the second maritime nation of the world. 
Offensive tactics were out of the question; and the 
Germans concentrated their attention on the defence of 
the coast and the preservation of the existing fleet. So 
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efficacious were their measures, that the French squad- 
rons, though vastly superior in weight and numbers, 
were unable to come within range. The coast was 
studded with torpedoes, and works were hastily thrown 
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up at the most vulnerable points. The consequence was 
that the rival navies scarcely came to blows, and no 
real action occurred. Two small vessels of nearly equal 
size met in Cuban waters, and upheld the honour 
of their respective flags. The Germans claimed to 
have had the best of the encounter, but this is ex- 
tremely doubtful. On the retirement of the hostile 
squadrons from the German coast, the fleet emerged 
from the harbours in which it had been blockaded, and 
retaliated upon French commerce the injuries inflicted 
on the German mercantile marine at the commence- 
ment of the war. 

In 1867, when the Prussian fleet became common to 
the whole of the Bund, a programme was sketched out 
for increasing the strength of the navy in proportion to 
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the greater power which it represented. This plan was 
considerably modified after the war, or, rather, a much 
more ambitious one was adopted, by which Germany 
was to become one of the foremost maritime nations of 
the world. 

The new proposal was drawn up and adopted in 1873. 
On its execution the German navy was to consist of 
8 frigates, 6 corvettes, 7 monitors, and 2 batteries. Of 
unarmoured vessels there were to be 20 corvettes, 6 
despatch-boats, 18 gun-boats, and 28 torpedo-vessels. 
The scheme was carried into effect with the most unde- 
viating thoroughness. 

The personnel of the fleet is for the most part levied 
by conscription from the seafaring population. All men 
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liable for service in the navy are ipso fucto exempt from 
the land army. Those who are not obtained. by con- 
scription are for the most part men who have served 
from boyhood in the navy. The legal period of service 
is three years, but the naval conscript is seldom required 
to serve more than two and a half years. At the expi- 
ration of this term the sailor passes into the reserve, in 
which he serves for a further period of four years. 
During this time he is called up for two periods of drill, 
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but he is throughout liable for active service on the 
shortest notice in the event of war. As in the army, 
voluntary service for one year is allowed under certain 
conditions of training and education, one of which is 
that the Freiwillige has had one year’s experience on 
the sea. From the reserve the sailor passes, after his 
four years’ term, into the Seewehr for a further period 
of five years, after which his services are no longer 
required in the defence of his country. 

The German authorities require a very high standard 
of training and education from the naval officer. His 
life is a constant round of examinations, failure in any 
one of which may mean the ruin of his career. As a 
general rule the age of the cadet must not exceed 
eighteen, or, with a special certificate, nineteen ; but the 
Minister of Marine is empowered to grant exceptions 
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in certain cases. The aspirant must make his appli- 
cation in the August or September of the year preceding 
his entry, which is attended by a severe examination, 
and must be accompanied by a naval doctor’s certificate 
of soundness in physique. If he pass through this, he 
is sent for a cruise of about six months on a vessel 
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specially retained for the instruction of cadets. After 
this trip those who have proved themselves physically 
fit for service, and who have obtained a recommendation 
from the captain, attend a course of professional in- 
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struction at the Naval School. Those who have not 
displayed the necessary qualifications for a naval officer 
are reported as unfit for the service, and discharged. 
On completing his course at the Naval School, the cadet 
is again examined, and, if successful, is sent for a longer 
cruise of about two years into distant seas. By this 
time he has obtained the rank of a navigating cadet. 
During the voyage he is expected to fit himself for the 
duties of the second lieutenant, and at the same time 
to follow up his general education. On his return he 
is subjected to a final examination for the rank of second 
lieutenant, and, if successful, is balloted for by the 
officers of the station to which he is attached. Should 
he pass safely through this last test, he may become a 
second lieutenant on the first vacancy. | 

The officers of the naval reserve are recruited in 
various ways. They consist partly of ofticers retired 
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from the active service, partly of cadets who have failed 
in the final examination, and have only been able to 


obtain their certificate as officers of reserve, and partly 
of men who have served as one-year volunteers, and 
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who have passed the necessary examination. These 
men are unpaid, and they invariably hold a good social 
position. The ofticers of the Seewehr are recruited from 
those who have served in the reserve, and from one-year 
volunteers who have passed not less than four years in 
that force. During peace the Seewehr officer is not 
called up for service. 

To pass from personnel to matériel, Germany possesses 
several first-class ironclads, of which the Konig JWilhelm, 
built at the Thames Iron Works to the order of the 
Turkish Government, and subsequently purchased by 
Prussia, is the largest. Constructed of iron, she is 
nearly 356 feet long, 603 feet broad, and draws 263 
feet of water, with a displacement of over 9,750 tons. 
The armour varies from 6 to 12 inches at different 
parts of the vessel. Behind the bowsprit two heavily- 
armoured bulkheads rise from the lower to the main 
deck, and seven feet above the spar deck, where they 
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are curved into the form of semi-circular shields, pierced 
for artillery and rifle fire. These protect four 9°79-ton 
guns, trained to fire either fore and aft or broadside. 
The total armament of the vessel consists of 23 guns, 
all on the Krupp pattern. Of these 18 are 93-inch 
guns of 15$ tons. The maximum speed of the vessel 
is 14°7 knots, with an indicated horse-power of 8,000. 
The sister ships Kaiser and Deutschland, built from 
the designs of Sir E. Reed by Messrs. Samuda Bros., 
and launched in 1874, are, next to the Konig Wilhelm, 
the two most powerful ships in the German Navy. 
They are 280 feet long, 614 feet broad, and draw 24°8 
feet of water, with a total displacement of 7,676 tons. 
The vessels are protected by an armour-belt extending 
all fore and aft, from a depth of 54 feet below the 
water-line to the main deck. The central battery, 
heavily armoured, carries eight 22-ton Krupp guns, 
constructed of steel. These are arranged to fire broad- 
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SEAMAN (in White Parade Smock). Seaman (in Parade Jacket). 


side, and the all-round fire is completed by an 81-inch 

18-ton gun of the same make placed aft, and capable 

of being trained to an angle of 15°. The thickness 

of the armour-plating on the belt and battery varies 
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from 8 to 10 inches. The ships carry coal sufficient 
for 3,400 miles at 10 knots, the maximum speed being 
in the case of the Kaiser 14°6, and in that of the 
Deutschland 145 knots per hour. Both vessels are 
ship-rigged and independent of steam; and _ their 
rams, which they are expected to use with consider- 
able effect, are separated by watertight compartments 
from the body of the vessel, thus obviating the danger 
of injury in striking an enemy’s ship. When they 
were launched there were very few ironclads capable 
of meeting them, and they would probably prove 
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The Kronprinz built at Poplar by Messrs. Samuda 
Bros., is a slightly smaller vessel. Her displacement 
is about 5,560 tons, with a draught of 24} feet. She 
is 286 feet long and 50 feet broad, and her armour- 
plating, which is 5 inches thick in the vital parts, is 
arranged to protect the rudder and steering apparatus 
as well as the whole of the lower deck. The arma- 
ment is the same as in the Friedrich Karl, but the 
speed is 14°3 knots, with an indicated horse-power of 
4,800. 


The Friedrich der Grosse and Preussen are sister 
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highly dangerous even to the Duilios 'and Dandolos 
of to-day. 

The Friedrich Karl and Kronprinz were launched in 
1867. The former was built at La Seyne, near Toulon, 
on the model of the French vessel Couronne. She is 
282 feet long by 53 feet broad, and has a draught of 
24 feet, with a displacement of about 6,000 tons. 
Her armour varies between four and five inches in 
thickness. She mounts sixteen steel breechloading 
guns of 9°79 tons, besides two pivot-guns. Her speed 
is 13} knots with an indicated horse-power of 8,500. 


ships of the ill-fated Grosser Kurfiirst which sank off 
Dover in 1878. They are sea-going turret-ships built 
after the model of the Monarch, but of somewhat 
smaller dimensions. The former was built at Eller- 
beck, the latter at the Vulcan Works, but they are 
exactly similar in every respect. The two turrets, 
which project over six feet above the upper deck, are 
surrounded by an armoured battery separated from the 
fore and aft parts of the vessel by armoured transverse 
bulkheads. The plates, which vary from 7°25 to 9°25 
inches, are at their maximum thickness at the water- 
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line. Above, they are 8°25 inches, and below 7°25 inches 
thick. The turrets contain four Krupp guns of 22 tons, 
and six others of smaller size and calibre. The length 
of the vessels is about 807 feet, breadth 53} feet, 
draught 243 feet, and displacement 5,400 tons. 

The Sachsen at the time of her launch was an en- 
tirely new type of vessel. She was built on the double 
barbette-citadel principle, and was made the model for 
several other ‘‘ protected” ships of the same kind. 
Her length is 298} feet, breadth 60} feet, draught 
21 feet, with a displacement of 7,400 tons. The Sach- 
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cautions have been taken to ensure the safety of the 
ship in the event of a shot striking the unarmoured 
parts. The under portion is divided into an immense 
number of cells, a cork girdle is carried forward and 
abaft the casemate, and a watertight bulkhead extends 
amidships, the full length of the vessel. The pumping 
arrangements for the expulsion of water from any 
damaged cell are also of the most complete character. 
In the event, then, of injury from torpedo or ram, but 
a comparatively small portion of the vessel could be 
seriously injured. The armament consists of six 10}- 
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sen and her consorts are |intended chiefly for the 
defence of the German littoral, and their draught has 
been purposely made light in order that they may 
enter without difficulty the eastern harbours of the 
German coast. The vital parts of these vessels are 
extremely well protected. The armour consists of two 
plates; the inner of six, the latter of ten inches in 
thickness. Each of these plates has nearly 8 inches 
of teak backing, and there is further an inner skin of 
1} inches of iron, making the total thickness of the 
ship’s side nearly 33 inches. The most elaborate pre- 


inch Krupp guns, four of which are mounted in the 
after, and two in the forward turret, besides two smaller 
pieces. The maximum speed attained is 14 knots, with 
an indicated horse power of 5,600. The Wiirttemberg, 
a sister ship, has attained a speed of nearly 14% knots, 
but the other vessels of the same class have fallen 
behind the Sachsen. The Hansa, launched in 1872, is 
constructed on the model of the French ship Belliqueuse. 
Her length is 2243 feet, breadth 46} feet, draught 
274 feet, with a displacement of about 3,600 tons. She 
is built of wood, and protected at the water-line by an 
Pp 2 
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armour-belt of 64 inches in thickness. Her armoured 
central battery mounts four 8}-inch Krupp guns, and 
four more of the same calibre are contained in a pro- 
jecting casemate on the upper deck. The maximum 
speed reached is only 12 knots, with 8,000 indicated 
horse-power. The value of such vessels in war is consi- 
dered extremely doubtful. 

Of unarmoured vessels the Leipzig and Prinz Adalbert 
are the most important. They were launched respec- 
tively in 1875 and 1876. Their principal dimensions are 
as follow: length 282 feet, breadth 46 feet, draught 
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represent a new type in the German Navy. The fore- 
most of the engines may be thrown out of gear by means 
of a crutch, so as to be able, when steaming slowly, to 
work with the after engine alone. The two will act 
together only when going at full speed, which is esti- 
mated at 16 knots. Of the eighteen 6-inch guns with 
which the Charlotte will be armed, fourteen will be 
placed in the covered battery, and four on the upper 
deck in turret-like erections, called in German naval 
parlance ‘ swallows’ nests.” A number of machine-guns 
and a torpedo-launching apparatus complete the arma- 
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21% feet, displacement about 3,900 tons, speed 16 knots, 
horse-power 4,800. The Charlotte, the latest vessel of 
this type, was launched at Wilhelmshafen in September 
last. She has a displacement of 3,360 tons, and 3,000 
horse-power, with a length of 2403 feet, a breadth of 
454 feet, and a draught of 193 feet. She is divided 
into eight watertight compartments, and is built of 
iron, with a double outer planking of wood, and a sheath- 
ing of copper. Her stern-post and rudder-frame are of 
bronze. Her two compound engines with two cylinders 
placed tandem fashion, operating the shaft or screw, 


ment of the vessel. Her coal-storing capacity will suftice 
for 5,000 miles at an average speed. Laid down in 
1882, her cost up to the date of launching was £100,000. 
The Bismarck, which has been made the model for five 
other vessels in the German navy, is a spar-decked 
corvette of about 2,650 tons displacement. Her length 
is 2444 feet, breadth 45 feet, and draught 19% feet. She 
has an indicated horse-power of 2,500, giving a speed 
of 133 knots, considerably below the estimate. The 
hull is of iron with a sheathing of zinc, and is divided 
into a large number of watertight compartments. The 
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armament consists of sixteen 4-ton Krupp guns, 12 
on the main deck, and 4 on- the upper deck. Next in 
order come vessels of the Ariadne class. This ship is 
204 feet long by 35 feet broad, drawing 17 feet of water, 
with a displacement of 1,700 tons. The engines have an 
indicated horse-power of 2,100, but the speed is only 
13 knots. The armament consists of six 4-ton guns 
besides two others of smaller weight. All are mounted 
on the upper deck. The Luise, built on the same lines, 
has a displacement of 1,790 tons with a draught of 
17 feet. She is 2033 feet in length by 36 feet in beam, 
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Samuda’s yards. Her displacement is about 1,580, 
tons, with a draught of 14 feet, a length of 1974 feet, 
and a breadth of 36 feet. Her speed is 10} knots, with 
a horse-power of 1,200. In all essential respects she 
was built on the lines of the famous Danish monitor the 
Rolf Krake which distinguished itself in the war of 1864. 


As our lists sufficiently show, the naval progress of 
Germany during the last three years has been immense. 
More important, however, than the actual results achieved 
is the national determination they indicate. After the 
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and has the same armament, horse-power, and speed as 
her prototype. The Alexandria, launched last year, is 
an improved vessel of the same class. Her length is 
236 feet, beam 41 feet, draught 18} feet, and displace- 
ment 2,370 tons. Her horse-power is only 300 greater 
than that of the Luise, but her speed is 14 as compared 
with 13 knots. She carries twelve 4-ton guns instead 
of six; but in other respects her armament is the same. 

The monitor Arminius was the first ironclad con- 
structed for the Prussian Government. She was built 
in England and launched in 1864 from Messrs. 


Franco-German war, it was comparatively easy to divert 
part of the indemnity to the construction of a fleet ; but 
for several years past the burden has fallen directly upon 
the country, and the country does not murmur. In 
less than forty years Germany has created a navy which 
can dispute the second place with Italy and Russia, and 
the thorough consistency of the people would point to a 
similar advance in the future. In that case, before the 
end of the present century, her struggle for place will 
not be with Italy and Russia, but with France and 
England. 
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GERMAN NAVY.—Armour-plated Frigates. 
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| 
| Length Armour | zr) gi) 
Class. Name. $3 between Depth | te a § = 3 $8 Armament. 

i | EE dictan, | "of Hola a ae & S38 | kruppGuns, 

A | ‘Max. Min.: F | A | Py - 
as ' tons. | ft. iu ft. m.| ft. im} im. in. | in. | ft. in. | 

“Central KonigWilbelm 9,757 | 355 9,60 6/25 5:12 6 | 93; 26 6G: 1 8,000 189 

battery | | 5 §4-in, 
| | | , 2 sm. cal. 
! | | 2 Hotchkiss 
do. Kaiser. —. 7,676 280 0 61 6/24 6/10 8/10 | 24 8 1 8,000 | 8 10}-in. 
: 1 8}-in. 
| a deat 
' 6 Hotchkiss 
do | Deutschland, do. do. : do. do. ! do. do.! do do. 1 | do. do. 
! do _FriedrichKarl 6,007, 282 3 53 0| 22 4; 5 44 142) 24 0 = 1 | 8,500 |16 8}-in. 
| | | : aaa 
do Kronprinz . 5,568 286 0/50 0/ — | 5 43 164' 24 6 1 | 4,800 do. 
Turret Fried der | 6,770, 307 2/53 6 | 23 9| Oe 8}, 81) 24 8 1 (5,400 , 4 10}-in 
| Grosse ! | | 2 63-in. 
2 sm. cal. 
6 Hotchkiss 
| do.  Preussen ' do. do. | do.i do. do.| do. 1 do do. 
| 
Corvettes. 
Central Hansa . oon 224 6) 46 51/19 6| 64] 5 |124| 21 7] 1 (3,000 | 8 8}-in. 
battery | 2 ee se 
6 Hotchkiss 
: do. Sachsen 7,400, 298 6 60 6) 27 3/16 | 6 | 7%] 21 O]} 2 15,600 | 6 10}-in. 
2 sm. cal 
| | 6 Hotchkiss 
! do. Bayern. do. do. do. do do.| do.| do.| do. 2] do. do. 
do. Wiirttemberg| do. | do. do. do do. | do.| do.| do 2] do. do. 
do. Baden . do. | do. do. do do.| do.| do.| = do. 21! do. | 1 12-in 
| 4 10}-in 
| 2 am. cal 
| | 6 Hotchkiss 
| do. Oldenburg 5,200: 249 1) do. — {12 |—|]—]19 8] 2 {8,900 | 8 9}-in. 
| 5 6-in. 
| 2 sm. cal, 
| | | 6 Hotchkiss 
Monitor Arminius 1,583} 197 4/386 0/12 4] 7h] 43| 9 | 14 0} — } 1,200 | 4 8}-in. 
U narmoured Ships. 

Spar- Elisabeth | 2,508; 216 10 42 0 31 2B | — —'—/|19 O|{ 1 | 2,400 |19 6-in 
decked | 1 sm. cal. 
Corvette | ) | 6 Hotchkiss 

do. ' Leipzig . 3,926) 282 2 46 0 88 2 | See 2s | 21 8 1 | 4,800 2 63-in. 
| ' ] sm. cal. 
| 6 Hotchkiss 
do. PrinzAdalbert du. do. do. | do | —!—!—]| do. 1 | do. do. 
| do. , Bismarck ./| 2,866 244 5 45 0 81 4) —|—:;—j19 8! 1 {2,500 [16 6-in. 
| | | | | 1 sm. cal. 
! | ; | | 6 Hotchkiss 
do. ‘Blicher ., do. do. | do | do. : —|— —j do | 1] do do. 
do. | Stosch . 5 | do. do. do.“ @0. —-ee- bees cee do. l do do. 
do. | Moltke. | do. do. do. ;, do ,— —:—]| do. 1 | do do. 
do. Gneisenau do. | do. | do | do. |— — —| do. 1 | do do. 
do. Stein . do. do. do do. et ee do. 1} do do. 
do. | Charlotte. . - 3,360 240 5/45 5 — |—!—j|;—] 19 5&|{ 1 {8,000 {18 6-in. 
1 sm. cal. 
| 6 Hotchkiss 
do. _—_: Building — — —— poem (ee eee Deen ieee ea |e — 

Flush- Freya . 2,017; 259 2) 36 1/14 O| —| —|—1]18 4] 1 |2,471 | 8 6-in. 

decked 1 sm. cal. 
| Corvette | 6 Hotchkiss 
do, | Ariadne 1,719 20 0° 35 2° do. | —!—|—/17 0} 1 /2,100 | 6 6-in. 
| | ; 2 43-in. 
| | | 1 sm. cal. 
| ! i 6 Hotchkiss 
| do. | Augusta 1826 236 3 36 1 — |— — —]17 8 | 1 |1,300 | 4 6-in. 
, 6 49-in. 
| | | | 1 sm. cal. 
| | | | 6 Hotchkiss 
do. Victoria do. do = do. See Weta dies, ae do. 1| do. do. 
do. Carola . 2,169 226 4/41 0; 283 9)— — —/18 4] 1 {2,100 | 8 6-in 
| | | 2 34-in 
| | | | 1 sm. cal. 
| 4 Hotchkiss 
| do Olga do. do. do. do. | —|—,—]| do. 1 | do do. 
do. | Marie . do. | do. do. | do. |— —|—| do. | 1] do do. 
| do. | Sophie do. do. do. do, | — —Jle do. ti do. do, 
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1874 


do. 
1867 


' 


do. — 
1874 : 


| 
1873 | 


1872 | Composite 


1877 


1884 


1864 


do. 


" iGonstruc: 
tion. 


do. 


do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 


do. 


Iron 


do, 
do. 
do. 


Steel 


Iron 


Wood 


Composite 


do. 


do. 


Speed. 


146 | 


14-5 
13°6 


| 

| 
14:3 
140 


140 


120 
14-0 


18-0 
14°8 
18-0 


140 


| 
13-90 


1880 ~~ 14:0 | 


do. 
1881 
do, 


do. 
do. 
do. 


do 


eso 
SSS & 8 


181 


248 


Traixina Sutes.—Mars (Artillery), 8,800 tons, 2,000 h.p., 28 guns, 6 machine guns; Niobe (Cadet 
Vineta, corvette, 2,800 tons, 1,500 h.p., 9 guns; Areona, 1 fp ress I. 


sailing brigs, 9 guns. 


do. | do. | do. 


_—— + 


_ | Length 
: 8 between 
Class. Name. Ss. Perpen- Beam. 
ee diculars, 
we oe at tons.| ft. in. ft. in 
Flush- Luise 1.791; 208 5) 386 1 
decked 
Corvette 
do. Alexandria .| 2,370) 236 3 41 0} 
do. tie ( do, do, do. 
Building | iat 177 2 41 «OO 
Albatross. 7160¢CC — 
Habicht 848 174 0 29 6 
Mowe . do. ' do. do. 
Nautilus 716° 168 0 | 26 10 
Adler . ge4! etn 
Ist Class | Cyclop. ~ 412/125 0O/| 23 0. 
do. Drache : 353 _ — | 
do. Wolf | 489} 1389 8 | 25 f' 
do. Hyiine | do. do. do. 
do. Iltis -1 do do. do. 
2nd Class ; Otter i 129° 189 8 26 1/3 
| Basilisk re 143 0' 35 6 | 
|Biene . do. do. do. | 
' Camiileon do. do. do. | 
' Crokodill do. do. do. 
| Hummel do) do. 4} do: 
i Miicke »{| do, do. | do. | 
' Natter . -| do. do. | do. | 
Salamander .| do. do. | do. 
{Scorpion .| do. do. do. 
Viper . do. do. § do | 
, Wespe . >| do. do. , do. | 
: Bremse -| 866 — _— 
| Brummer .| — — | — |, 
| Jager . -; 140, — — | 
ponutne | 50, — — | 
| Flink -| do. — as 
| Scarf Pa) do. | —_— — | 
Tapfer .j doo — — 
Ktthn . ~| do | — —_ | 
| Vorwarts . do. | = a 
| Sicher . | do. as — | 
2 
Falke ° e 1,018 | pares — 
Pommerania. aK — — 
Grille . 850 ~— ! 
| 
Hohenzollern | 1,700 267 10 | 38 10 
Blitz 1,382, — | — 
Pfeil om oe | 
Zieten . 975 226 0 | 25 0 ) 
| Rhein . 4985 — — 
Eider | 1465 — 
| Rhein : 120 168 3: 25 0 
Mosel . 
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Unarmoured Ships—(continued). 


Armour. i ! = 
br — © -#) . 
ig fer = 5 "bo Bs > | 26#8)| Armament. 33 
old. & s 0° A. S2°? ® & 
ft. in.) in.! in. at ft. in. i ie if pen eee | 
4 () at foe 2 oe 1 | 2,100 | 6 6-in. 1872 
2 4#-in. 
L sm. cal. 
| 4 Hotchkiss | 
359) — | —|—/ 18 4 1 | 2,400 |12 6-in. 1885 
| 2 34-in. | 
| 1 sm, cal, 
4 Hotchkiss 
do. — — — do, l do. do. = 
do. Se we ee l 700 | = af. 
Gun- Vessels. 
—-j-i-|- — — 496 , 2 6-in | 1871 
2 43-in 
1 56 —|—}—]11 5| 1! 600! 16-in 1879 
, 4 43-in. , 
doo —:—'> —| do. 1 do. | do. | do. 

10010 — | —{|—/10 6/ 1! 496 , 26-in. | 1871 

oe ee ee ee) 660 aes 1888 
Gun-Boats. 
wv 0O.—}—]—] 8 2; 1) 250 | 2 48-in. 1874 
= pee ee — | — | 320 | 1 6-in. 1865 
4 43-in. 
3 s!—|—j}—| 910] 1! 3840 | 25m 1878 
2 sm. cal. 
do. |; —/|—|— do. 1 | do. do. do. 
do. | —|—! — do. 1 | do. do. do. 
Gun-Boat (Coast Guard). 
13 8|—)— — | &6 7|—| 1401 86m.cal. | 1877 | 
Armour-plated Gun-Boats. 

13 5 | 8 | 4 |] 7%' 10 2) 2 { 700 | 1 12-in. | 1878 
do. | do.| do.| do., do. 2! do | do. , 1876 
do. ; do.; do.) do.’ do. | 2| do. | do 1878 
do. , do.| do.| do. do. | 2! do. | do. 1879 
do. 'do.! do.|do.; do. | 2! do! do. «1881 
do. do. do.j do! do. , 2! do. , do. . 1877 
do do. do.' do. do. 2| do. : do. 1880 | 
do do. | do.| do. do. 2' do ° do. do. — 
do. do. do.| do. do | 2 | do. | do. 1877 | 
do do. do.' do. do. ; 2; do. do. 1876 . 
do. do.| do.' do. do | 2, do do. do. | 
— doi—:i—, — 1 il, do. —-:1885— 
— ‘doj}—:—; — {1 1ji— | do. | 1884 | 

Torpedo Vessels. 
— (Sonra hans oom — i—| 650! 2 Hotchkiss! — | 
ee pe pee — '—]| 600 do. 1882 
— j—/—|—| — |—} 4 do. do. 
—  —yj— lt — — |—| dao. do. do. 
a es ee es — ,;—| do. do. do. 
eee eg ey — ,—| do. do. do. 
—- -—-'-|- — ,;—| do. do. do. 
ce ye es een — ,—| do. do. do. 
4 Torpedo-boats building; 70 ditto designed. 
Despatch Vessels. 
—_ | — | — ,|— 1,100. 2 4}-in 1848 
= Bee — |— 700, 165-in. 1847 
| 2 sm. cal 
| | = | — — 850 2 43-in. 1871 
eis a te ey — . 6650 | 1 5-in. 1857 
: | | 2 sm. cal 

22 4.— — — 18 9! — |8,000 2 4}-in. 1876 

— | _ — — 2 2,700 - 1 5-in. 1882 
| | ' 4 8}-in. 
— _ — ar do. 4 Hotchkiss | do. 

18 6 — —- — Ill 6 2 | 2,350 . 4 43-in, | 1876 

| 4 Hotchkiss | 
Transports. 
— we | es | —_— | —_— | —_ 200 —_ 1867 
Sat [ose est ear ies, 199 | 2 1871 | 

River Gun-Boats (Armour-plated.) 
60;/2|— =| 8 7| 2) *50|24§-in. ‘ 1874 
do. | do.| — | — do. 2 | *60 do. do. 


Gazelle (Engineering), corvettes, 1,300 h.p. ; 


1 
! 


| 


Conustruc- 


tion. Speed. 
knots. 
Wood 13-0 
Composite; 140 
do, _ 
Wood = 1060 
Steel | de 
do. do. 
Wood ._—— do. 
| 
Steel = 
Iron 8-40 
Wood 9-650 
Iron do. 
do. do. 
do. do. 
do. | 8:00) 
do. 9-00 
do. do. 
do. do. 
do. do. 
do. do. 
do. do. 
do. do. 
do. do. 
do. do. 
do. do. 
do. do. 
Steel 150 
do. do. 
do. —_ 
do. 180 
do. — 
do. — 
do. 180 
do. do. 
do. do 
do. _ 
Iron 14-80 
do. 13-00 
do. 9°20 
Wood 14°70 
Iron 16°30 
Steel 15-00 
do. do. 
Wood 16°00 
Iron | 10°00! 
do. | 600: 
do. 6-0 
do. do. | 


Harpour Service.—Steamers: Boreas Notus, Zephyr, Afolus, Swine, Jade, Motlau, Greif, Rival, Friedrichsort, Norder. 
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MONTE VIDEO DURING ITS DEFENCE IN 1846. 


By ApmrraL H. F, WINNINGTON INGRAM. 


(Continued. ) 


T was one of my misfortunes to have 
under my orders, and doing duty as a 
subaltern, a character known in the 
navy as the ‘‘larky midshipman.” His 
monkey tricks constantly brought him 
into trouble, but they seemed to be 
irrepressible, and would occur again 

and again; in one instance causing a midnight alarm, 

which I well remember. 

The gay youth, it appears, had made the acquaintance 
of a new arrival or gringo; he was a very soft lad and 
a clerk in one of the English mercantile houses, and 
soon became the butt on which our hero practised. - I 
was aroused one night by the sentinel at my door in- 
forming me that heavy firing was going on in the ceme- 
tery, and that he had seen people running away from it 
in the direction of the town. There had been many 
rumours of intended treachery on the part of some of the 
Orientalis in the city, and I naturally came to the con- 
clusion that they had been making an attempt upon our 
magazine. The cemetery gates were always locked at 
night, but a ladder was placed against the outside of the 
wall, close to the guard-house, which reached to the 
level of the platform battery. This enabled the sentry 
there to be relieved without the picket having to pass 
through the burial-ground. I found the entire guard on 
the platform, and firing occasionally towards the further 
side of the cemetery, where a long ridge of skulls and 
bones, thrown up by the grave-diggers, gleamed through 
the surrounding darkness. The sentinel having declared 
that shots had been aimed at him from that quarter, I 
ordered the men to descend by another ladder into the 
burial-ground. We then advanced between the tomb- 
stones, in skirmishing order, towards the whitened 
remains; but not a creature was to be seen, and I was 
about to give the word for the “ line to retire,” when a 
low moan came from amongst the human debris, which, 
considering the time and place, was somewhat startling. 
A careful search was now made, ending in the dis- 
covery of a living being partially embedded in the ghastly 
pile, and on lifting him clear of the surroundings he 
presented a most remarkable appearance. His face, 
hair, and light clothing were apparently clotted with 
blood, and the former so disfigured by it that his 
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said the duel must be fought. 


mother could not have known him. His speech was 
excessively incoherent, and betrayed that thickness of 
utterance which accompanies an advanced stage of inso- 
briety. He was, however, made out to be a beardless 
youth and in civilan garb. 

What puzzled me most was how the young fellow 
could have got inside the cemetery without being ob- 
served; but the mystery was cleared up the next day, 
when he was called upon to give an account of himself. 
In the meantime he was borne off to the guard-shed 
between the blue-jackets, and subjected to a bodily 
examination to ascertain the nature of his wounds. 

Soon shouts of laughter came from the men engaged 
stripping him of his clothes, for it was found the sup- 
posed clots of blood on them and his person was nothing 
worse than raspberry jam. This discovery was very 
perplexing, and, as there were no injuries observable, the 
youth was allowed to sleep off the effect of the pota- 
tions in which he must have indulged. 

His story the next day was to the following effect: 
he had been asked up on the previous afternoon to the 
line barracks by my larking sub., and there entertained 
so liberally that he had but a confused recollection of 


what subsequently occurred, but remembered using high 


words to his friend and being called upon to give satis- 
faction on account of them. His memory then recalled 


‘being led off between two of his boon companions, 


and their thrusting him lengthways through a deep 
hole in a wall, and being pulled out by them on the 
other side of it, and then told to take his stand upon a 
curiously ‘constructed mound, and having a pistol placed 
in his hand; he noticed his friend being armed in a 
similar manner. The boon companions then held the 
ends of a stretched handkerchief, over which if was 
Then the opponent’s face 
appeared on the other side of the handkerchief, followed 
by his hand holding a pistol, which presented its muzzle 
full upon him. He had some idea that he now became 
very unsteady on his legs, and required aid to cock and 
point his weapon; nevertheless he managed to pull the 
trigger when the order to “ fire” was given, but at the 
same moment received the contents of bis enemy’s 
pistol, which destroyed his equilibrium altogether and 
sent him rolling down the side of the mound; he had 
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clutched at several of its component parts to stay his 
descent, but this only loosened the mass, which came 
pouring over him in all sorts of shapes, many assuming, 
he thought, the form of skulls; these latter kept him 
close company to the base of the mound, and in the end 
lay so thick upon his body that he found it impossible 
to move. Whilst in this position he had recognised the 
report of fire-arms and the ping of bullets passing over 
his head, but, being sheltered by the strange mound or 
ridge, felt secure. 

He now became aware that his clothes were saturated 
with some sticky substance, and, believing it to be 
clotted blood, nearly gave all up for lost, but was deter- 
mined to make an effort to free himself from encum- 
brances; but his struggles only tended to loosen the 
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My larky subordinate was next called upon for expla- 
nations, and, being an honourable little gentleman, made 
a clean breast of it. He declared it impossible for him 
to resist the opportunities his new friend gave for a 
practical joke. He had asked him up to the lines in 
perfect good faith, and with the intention of treating him 
well, but, unfortunately, the youth had shown a disposi- 
tion to quarrel over his cups, and this set the middy’s 
brain plotting on mischief. Persuading two other 
youngsters to join him in the spree, he insisted upon_his 
friend giving him instant satisfaction for certain words 
he had used towards him, as closely affecting his honour. 
Then, procuring a brace of ship’s pistols from the arm 
rack and two cartridges from a pouch, they loaded the 
weapons with powder alone, but, a half-empty jam-pot 
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being at the time on the table, the fertile genius of our 
hero at once saw with what fine effect it might be used 
in the intended prank upon the gringo. He then pro- 
ceeded to pour the contents of the pot into one of the 
pistols until they reached its muzzle, and this weapon he 
appropriated to his own use, handing the other to his 
confederates. He had read a good deal about duels 
being fought in lonely spots, and thought it would add 
greatly to the impression upon his friend if he could, 
under cover of darkness, make the cemetery their field 
of fight. He had noticed that on the opposite side of 
the burial-ground to where the platform-battery had 
been erected, its walls were in a dilapidated condition 
and honey-combed with unused vaults. An opening had 


piles of white objects that hung above him. One of 
these came rolling like a cricket-ball on to his head and 
there rested. With a desperate endeavour he freed his 
hands and seized the strange thing, holding it up before 
his face. There was now no mistaking of what the 
mound was composed: a hideous grinning skull was in his 
grasp. Its eveless socket appeared to take a dull view of 
the situation, but the yawning jaws, with their modicum 
of teeth, had a horrid joviality in them, as if pleased 
with the companionship of the living. This proved too 
much for the already excited brain of the gringo. He 
flung the relic of humanity as far as his maudlin strength 
would permit, and then lapsed into a half-conscious 
state until the arrival of the blue-jackets, who, as 
we have seen, extricated him from his unenviable been made from outside into one of these by the removal 
position. of the brickwork, and a narrow passage was thus afforded 
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for gaining access to the cemetery. It was through this, 
then, that the plotters had pushed their victim, and, one 
of their number having already passed on ahead, pulled 
him the remainder of the way, and landed the besotted 
youth in the burial-ground, close to the heap of skulls 
and bones previously mentioned. 

The account of their further proceedings as given by 
the gringo was substantially correct; but as regards his 
discovery by the picket-guard the confederates knew 
nothing of it, as on the first shot fired at them by the 
sentry on the platform, they had left their friend in his 
safe position and found an exit by the way they had 
entered, making off in the direction of the town to avoid 
contact with the now aroused posts along the lines. 

They had returned later on when all was quiet, but 
could neither see nor hear anything of their victim, so 
imagined he must have revived sufficiently to make his 
own escape, and were much disgusted at finding him in 
evidence against them the following morning. Our 
middy had now reached the climax of his larks ashore, 
and was sent on board under restraint. 

In consequence of the facility with which the perni- 
cious spirits sold at every pulperia (grog shop) could be 
obtained by the Raleigh's detachment, the advisability 
of withdrawing them into the enclosed barracks had 
been discussed, with the intention of substituting a 
daily guard from thence, under command of a lieute- 
nant, or, rather, in military parlance, the captain of a 
company. 

A decision upon this point was hastened by an event 
shortly oceurring which brought into jeopardy the life 
of our commander, who had also been landed to do the 
duty of a field officer, and in this capacity used to take 
his turn in going the nightly “ grand rounds.” 

He had on the occasion alluded to ridden along the 
lines, receiving and returning the hail of the sentries in 
proper form, until arriving at the cemetery battery, 
where the countersign should again have been demanded, 
instead of which he was met by a furious Irishman who, 
with glaring eyes and bayonet levelled, barred his 
passage between the wall of the burial-ground and the 
lines. 

The man must have purposely deseended from his 
post on the platform to commit this aggression, and 
seemed firm in his determination to make “ Grand 
rounds ’”’ a@ prisoner. All explanations, entreaties, and 
threats on the part of the Commander were useless. 

‘Faith, I don’t know ye, and if ye stir another step I'll 
be after making a hole through ye!” was all the reply 
to be obtained from the maniac, for mad he had hecome 
by the fatal drink. 

Luckily an orderly always accompanied the field 
officer, who, realising the state of affairs, called out the 
guard at the shed, who, after much altercation, prevailed 
upon Pat to permit the ‘Grand rounds ” to pass on. 
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The next day instructions were received for the de- 
tachment to march into barracks, and I spent my last 
evening in “the house that Jack built ” with the Flag- 
Lieutenant, who had now become aide-de-camp to the 
Commandant of the landed British forces ; and the latter 
had sent him with further orders respecting our relief on 
the morrow. 

We had been sitting in the verandah, enjoying the 
stillness of a fine summer night, with the stars shining 
brightly over-head and the fire-flies dancing around us, 
discussing the demoralised state of Monte Video and the 
queer situation we sailors had dropped into, when E 
announced it time for him to return to the town barracks. 

The moon was not up, but other heavenly bodies gave 
sufficient light to guide him over the rough ground his 
horse would have to travel before reaching the main road 
into the city. This ground was studded here and there 
with the ranchos or huts of the lowest class of Orientali, 
and had an evil name in these days. I was, therefore, 
somewhat anxious for the safety of my messmate and 
followed him on foot a little distance, keeping my eyes 
and ears on the alert. 

Soon I perceived him on the sky-line passing a group 
of these shanties, and from which an armed man sud- 
denly emerged and discharged his musket at the receding 
figure of the aide. Calling to my house-sentry to make 
the best of his way after me, I ran with all my speed for 
the ranchos, and succeeded in sighting the assassin 
before he could regain his hut. Drawing my sword, I 
rushed at him and clutched his chiripa (a sort of 
trouser) as he was disappearing through a doorway. 
He turned upon me with the bayonet; but the blue- 
jacket coming up at the moment, we soon had him a 
prisoner. He was found to belong to a native regiment 
which had come in from the outer lines that evening 
and had been fighting all day with the enemy, and this 
had probably aroused his brute passions and made him 
wish for further bloodshed. E was scatheless, but 
had heard the whiz of a ball passing close to him. 

Shortly after this I found myself installed as adjutant 
of the Wellington barracks. These were old hide-stores 
situated near the city walls, which contained the landed 
seamen of my own ship and those of H.M.S. Melampus. 
The blue-jackets of H.M.S. Eagle had their quarters 
nearer the lines, and the marines of the squadron occu- 
pied a similar building to ourselves close at hand. 

One side of our barrack square was devoted to stabling 
for the officers’ horses, and over this department pre- 
sided my messmate F——, who was knowing in these 
matters, and managed so well during the siege that only 
on one occasion did he run short of forage, and then the 
anunals inmediately avenged the deprivation by break- 
ing loose at night and devouring each other’s manes 
and tails; the latter appendages seemed to be particu- 
larly sought after. 
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The horse belonging to my brother officer L ap- 
peared to have been provided with something extra tasty 
in this way, for the following morning his master stood 
aghast at the spectacle his steed presented. The fine 
flowing tail of which he had been so justly proud was 
reduced toa rat-stump, and the mane was cropped in a 
most irregular manner. 

Captain C—— of the Melampus was Commandant of 
landed naval forces, and had his quarters at the Welling- 
ton barracks. He was of that sterling type of British 
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gallant owner erect on a prancing nag; nevertheless, 
the brave old officer was equal to the occasion. 

F——’s mind had been long exercised as to the state 
of the shoulders of the Commandant’s animal, as he 
was evidently daily losing his coat about those parts, 
and had come to the conclusion that it must be caused 
by some equine skin-disease peculiar to Monte Video. 
However, after a time he became aware of the equestrian 
habits of his chief, who steadied himself in the saddle 
by driving his spurs well into the only part of the beast 
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sailor who is always determined to make the best of an 
unpleasant situation ; so, when he was told that he must 
now become a mounted officer, he accepted the inevitable 
with good grace, albeit he had rarely bestrode a horse in 
the course of his somewhat long career. Captain C 
would have been the beau ideal of a seaman to the 
novelist. Stout in body and short in limb, his form was 
well adapted for balancing itself on the deck of a rolling 
ship, but it became quite a different thing when those 
little legs were charged with the duty of keeping their 


they could reach clear of the saddle-cloth, and thus he 
became moored, as it were, in anticipation of any jolts 
he might experience during the ride. 

Many of us had narrow escapes from the fire-eating 
propensities of our Commandant, for the sound of a 
guerilla (skirmish) in progress at the outer lines would 
be immediately followed by an order from him to have 
the horses in readiness, and we would soon find ourselves 
in the thick of a melée with which we had little busi- 


ness. 
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When the fire of the opposing batteries was at the 
hottest, he might always be found in the most exposed 
work giving his advice to the gunners in very bad 
Spanish whilst the enemy’s shot threw splinters from 
the brick embrasures in all directions. 

As Adjutant I had to accompany my superior in these 
risky expeditions, and always took care to have at least 
the horses put in a place of safety. Even when all seemed 
quiet at the outposts, it was dangerous to approach them, 
as the Blancos had a disagreeable way of lying in ambush 
in some ruined quinta (country house) or dry ditch within 
easy range of where we took our daily rides, and the first 
intimation of their presence would be a volley of small 
arms and the ping of bullets past our ears. The Colo- 
rado party would then take the alarm and reply, putting 
us between the fire of friend and foe. 

Hard riding was the only resource left, and by this 
means we generally escaped scot-free, as either side were 
shocking bad shots at moving objects. Sometimes the 
enemy concealed field artillery in the quinta gardens, 
and on one occasion, it was said, had brought a gun to 
bear on the laced cocked-hat of Admiral Inglefield, who 
Was so punctilious as regards uniform, that he and all 
his officers rode in the full splendour of coat with epau- 
lettes, cocked hat, and laced trousers. 

The Blancos had noticed that the dazzling cavalcade 
passed, almost daily, a gap in a certain cactus-hedge 
Which would have formed a screen otherwise to the 
Admiral’s riding-party in their visit to the outer lines. 
They therefore carefully laid their field-piece for this 
opening, and, when the gilded hat appeared in it, fired. 
The consequences were nearly fatal to the Admiral, as 
the shot just grazed his head. 

At another time, when we sought to amuse our Colo- 
rado friends with amateur races on the river-beach, 
between the outer and inner lines, the Blancos opened 
fire from a gun they had stealthily hidden in some 
brushwood close to the outposts, and quickly brought the 
fun to a conclusion. 

Our recreations were, therefore, limited to tertulias 
(evening dances), in the society of some of the most 
charming of Spanish belles, and, I faney, few of the 
Raleighs still alive have forgotten the many pleasant 
hours spent in the Casa d’el Peru. 

Whist parties in merchant’s houses and amongst our- 
selves also served to kill time, and as months passed 
away, Intunacies arose which culminated in balls on a 
grand scale being given by English, French, and Ori- 
entali. The latter had become so impoverished by the 
war that their efforts in entertaining the Allies were the 
more appreciated. Amongst the lower orders, however, 
poverty displayed quite a different aspect, and became 
the cause of fearful crime, from which our men on leave 
suffered considerably, many being stabbed and robbed in 
the low haunts of the city. 
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One of the Itulcigh’s best seamen, a quart ermaster, me 
his death in this manner, his body being brought into bar- 
racks with no less than seven knife-thrusts in his breast. 

A sad event happened about this period to a fine 
young Englishman named Dickson. He was the only 
son of the head of a well-known wealthy banking firm 
established at Buenos Ayres, and had run the blockade 
there on a business trip to Monte Video. His genial 
manners and gentlemanly ways had made him a great 
favourite with the naval officers during his stay amongst 
us, and the Commodore had granted him a passage back 
to Buenos Ayres in the Ialeigh’s tender, a paddle steamer 
named the Lizard, commanded by one of our lieutenants, 
P , who was charged with despatches for Rosas’s 
Government. 

This officer was strolling up the Calle de Mayo (May 
Street)—called so from the date of Independence being 
the 25th of this month—arm-in-arm with young Dickson, 
Just previous to their intended embarkation, when he 
heard a shot fired behind him, and his friend staggered 
and fell on the pavement mortally wounded. On turning 
round to discover the assailant, he observed another man 
stretched dead in the street a few paces in their rear, 
and a Garibaldian soldier walking unconcernedly away, 
with smoke still issuing from the muzzle of his musket. 
The latter, when arrested, claimed that he had taken 
justifiable revenge on a master of an Italian vessel, who 
had brought himself and wife out as emigrants to the 
Plata, but had tampered so with the woman’s feelings on 
the voyage that she had been induced to quit her husband 
and live on board with him. 

The ship traded, however, regularly with Monte Video, 
and in course of time made her appearance again at that 
port. 

The injured husband, who had in the meantime 
Joined the Italian Legion, watched, with loaded tire-lock, 
the lauding of the criminal skipper, and, stepping into a 
shop, permitted him to pass by; and then following, 
discharged his musket into the back of the captain. 

The ball had passed completely through his body, 
causing instant death; but, unfortunately, it still re- 
tained sufficient impetus to bury itself in poor Dickson, 
who, as shown, was walking immediately in front of the 
deceased. 

The homicide expressed great grief on hearing what 
had happened to the Englishman, but fastened the onus 
of the deed upon the dead man. 

D was carricd into the nearest shop and placed 
upon a pallet, from which he never again rose alive. 
He endured with great fortitude some hours of fearful 
agony before being released by death. The painful 
scene is yet vivid to my memory. D lay with a 
fever-flush colouring his good-looking features, and his 
sparkling eyes gazing intensely upon the face of the 
doctor, as if there he would read his fate, and would 
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occasionally ask, in a gentle murmur, if there was any 
hope. 

This was a natural clinging to life in one so young 
and with such a bright future before him; but when he 
fully realised that his time was come, he met the grim 
tyrant with a calm courage, and, between his paroxysms 
of pain, bid us all an affectionate adieu. 

Soon the increased heavings of the chest, and that 
unmistakable pallor which replaces the fever-glow as the 
crisis approaches, told us the end was near; and, as 
with profound grief we watched our departing friend, he 
breathed a name—a name we could not hear, but to 
which a locket found next his heart gave the clue. 

Negotiations had for some time been in the course 
of progress between the Special Plenipotentiaries of 
England and France and the belligerents, in the hope 
of bringing about a peace; and they advanced so far as 
to provide for an armistice of three days’ duration, 
wherein terms might be agreed upon. 

Hostilities were to cease at the outposts of all towns 
besieged by the armies of Rosas during the above period, 
but each party was to keep strictly within its own lines. 
These, as regards the immediate vicinity of Monte 
Video, were clearly defined; but on the Mount side of 
the harbour or bay much latitude was allowed in this 
respect, of which a few of us landed officers took advan- 
tage to proceed on a shooting expedition. 

Both the greater and lesser partridge, indigenous to 
the country, abounded in the neighbourhood, as the war 
had prevented their disturbance for some years past. 
It was, therefore, with the prospect of good sport that 
four naval lieutenants from the barracks crossed the bay 
and landed under the Mount. | 

With the aid of two steady pointers, abundance of 
game was soon found and a large bag made, and it was 
hardly noticed at the time how far inland our success 
had led us. Not a human being had been seen from 
the time of our quitting the boats, and this had lulled 
the party into a false feeling of security, so that it was 
proposed to rest awhile in one of the hollows of the 
rolling pampa and enjoy the good things with which the 
servants were amply provided for our benefit. 


Stretched at length upon the green sward, or rather’ 


the dried remains of grass redolent of thyme and other 
sweet-smelling adjuncts, we were thoroughly enjoying a 
mid-day cigar after luncheon, when all about the same 
moment became aware of a vibration in the ground 
under them, and, on placing our ears to the earth, could 
distinctly trace the sound of hoofs in rapid approach. 
Hardly was there time to arrange some plan of 
defence before'a body of Blanco cavalry showed them- 
selves. They were armed with carbine and lance, and 
seemed fully resolved to take us dead or alive. Their 
Wild half-Indian features, crowned by the usual cap 
bearing the murderous motto, Muerte a los Salragos 
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(‘Death to the Savages”), were turned with fierce and 
demoniacal expressions upon our little group, whom 
they now prepared to surround. 

Luckily H , of the Hayle, who had joined the expe- 
dition, was a fair Spanish scholar, and, judging by the 
appearance of one of their number that he was an officer, 
asked him if he knew of the armistice. 

He replied: ‘Certainly; but you have broken the 
terms of it, and I must take you prisoners to General 
Oribe.” 

Knowing full well that the officer spoke truly, and that 
our arrest would place us between the anger of our own 
Commodore and the small mercies of the Blanco com- 
mandant, H tried what a little diplomacy would do, 
and referred to the endeavours of the English authorities 
to bring about a peace. 

Upon this, the officer requested to be informed if we 
belonged to the ships or to the landed forces at Monte 
Video. H , feeling that this was a delicate question, 
answered correctly that we belonged to the ships, but 
said nothing further, as he felt sure, if the man knew 
we were some of the defenders of Monte Video, nothing 
would have saved our liberty, or perhaps our throats 
from the knife. . 

As it was, Sir Thomas Herbert, who had in former 
times, when in command of H. M. S. Calliope—a sister 
vessel of the Juno and Cleopatra, Symonite donkey fri- 
gates of beautiful design—been a personal friend of 
Rosas, was now looked upon by the Blancos as favourable 
to their cause, and he, they knew, commanded the British 
squadron in the River Plate; therefore the information 
that we were immediately under his orders appeared to 
have a pacific effect upon the enemy’s patrol, for they 
soon afterwards dismounted and endeavoured to enter 
into conversation. 

Failing, however, in this, we tried the shortest road 
to a Spaniard’s heart, and emptied our cigar-cases among 
them. Their manners changed from that moment. 
Begging us to be seated, they squatted round whilst 
their Canariot officer became on the most friendly terms 
with H , and shared the contents of his flask with 
much gusto. He expressed surprise that we had dared 
to stroll into the grounds occupied by the terrible Blanco, 
and declared it most fortunate for ourselves that the 
patrol happened to have an officer with it, otherwise our 
lives would most certainly have paid forfeit for the rash 
act. 

He then cautioned H not to report the present 
meeting, if we were permitted to return to our own lines, 
and gave many injunctions as to the route to be taken 
to regain them, making him promise to conduct the 
shooting party at once to the river-shore, where there 
would be less chance of molestation from other roving 
bands of Blancos, and where, as he said, a few more 
birds might be picked up on our way to the mount. 
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With many complimentary expressions we then parted 
from nos amigos el ennimigo (our friends the enemy), 
glad to escape from what might have been a serious 
contretemps. 

Lord Horsden had, during the armistice, proposed 
terms to the Colorados, which their supporters in Monte 
Video called upon them to reject ; consequently British 
intervention was withdrawn, and notice given for seamen 
and marines to embark. 

This caused a most unpleasant estrangement between 
ourselves and former friends in the city, and its populace 
showed their disapproval of the step our Plenipotentiary 
had taken by hostile demonstrations and insulting acts 
whenever they could commit them with impunity. 

The outside of our barrack-gates were chalked at night 
with the significant words, Muerte u los Inglese (“ Death 
to the English”), and shots would be fired by unseen 
hands at the azoteas, where we were accustomed to sit 
out the cool of the evening. In fact, to say the least, 
the situation became extremely irritating, and it was 
with feelings of relief that I marched the last of the 
blue-jackets down to the boats, thus ending their nine 
months’ occupation as defenders of Monte Video. 
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The French Plenipotentiary, Baron Gros, took a some- 
what different view of affairs to his colleague, and, conse- 
quently, the French seamen did not withdraw from the 
lines at the same time as ourselves, but remained until 
the revolution in France of 1848 brought a change of 
government in that country, which took little heed of 
such small interests it possessed in the River Plate when 
much weightier matters called for their immediate atten- 
tion nearer home. | 

Eventually, Brazilian interference and the defeat of 
Rosas by Urguira, a chief of Entre Rios, under the walls 
of Buenos Ayres, followed by the flight of the former, in 
the uniform of a British marine, on board one of our 
ships, broke up the nine years’ siege of Monte Video—a 
siege that had introduced an era of atrocities and demo- 
ralisation, the counterpart of which must be looked for 
in the pages of Hathune. 


H. F. Winninetron Incram. 
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Norre.—The experiences of Admiral Ingram in the Rio 
de la Plata will be continued in future numbers, as 
occasion offers.—Ep. 
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Tue Oxper or Knicurs Tempiars.—The first Tem- 
plars were called “The Poor of the Holy City,” and 
then “‘ The Poor Soldiers of the Temple of Solomon,” 
which was abbreviated into “ Templars.” The order 
was instituted for the protection of pugrims to the Holy 
Sepulchre, by Baldwin IT., King of Jerusalem (1118-19), 
and established on a permanent basis by Pope Honorius 
II. in 1128, Alexander ITI. authorising priests to join as 
chaplains in 1162. Jerusalem was the head province 
und residence of the Grand Master till 1187, Antioch 
till 1191, and Acre till 1217. The Templars took refuge 
m1 the town of Limisso or Limesol, in Cyprus, when 
the Latin Power was destroyed in Palestine in 1192. 
Philip IV. of France (1285-1314) endeavoured to anni- 
hilate them. Jaques de Molay, their Grand Master, 
was summoned to Europe to consult with Pope Clement 
V. concerning the union of the Templars and the 
Hospitallers in 1806. Grave accusations were made 
uguinst them, nearly all the Knights in France, Including 
De Molay, were seized, and their stronghold in Paris 
taken by Philip, September 13, 1807. The Knights of 
England were thrown into prison by Edward IL. in 
December 1309. Pope Clement issued a Bull requiring 
all authorities to aid him in discovering the guilt of the 


accused, in August 1808, and a Commission of Eccle- 
Siastics met at Paris to try the case, August 7, 1309. 
Cruel tortures extracted so-called confessions from the 
accused in France, many of whom were condemned to 
the flames in 1809. Fifty-four who had been entrapped 
by Philip into making confessions, and afterwards 
retracted, were burned in a field behind the Abbey of 
St. Antoine, May 18, 13810. Clement abolished the 
order, April 3, 1812, and the Bull was formally pub- 
lished on the 2nd of May in that year. On a small 
island in the Seine, near the site occupied by the statue 
of Henry Quatre, De Molay, Grand Master, and Guy, 
Grand Prior of Normandy, were burned to death, 
March 18, 1314, Philip seizing upon most of their vast 
property. In England their landed possessions were 
given to the Hospitallers in 1311; and the statute 
authorising the transfer was passed in 1823. In Portu- 
gal the order took the name of “The Order of Christ.” 
In Spain their property was given to the Knights of 
Our Lady of Montesa, a society founded in 1317. The 
chief seat of their order in England was in Holborn, 
from whence they removed in 1185 to the Temple, where 
they founded the now popular church known by that 
name in Fleet Street. R. O'Byrne. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY GENERALS OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR. 


By MAJOR N. L. WALFORD, R.A. 


CHAPTER IV.—1645. 


HE conduct of the war by the Parlia- 
mentary leaders had, up to the com- 
mencement of this year, given satis- 
faction to very few of their party ; 
opportunities had . been neglected, 
victories had been but half won, while 
defeats, though they had not been 

disastrous, had been far too numerous. The contest 
had thus lingered on, and now, after nearly three years 
of hostilities, men found that peace, with the freedom 
from service and taxation which should accompany it, 
was practically as distant and as improbable as ever. 
In proportion as men had at first plunged headlong into 
the sea of war, in the hope, almost in the assurance, 
that after a short struggle they should draw thence the 
pearl of their liberty, they now, as that hope dwindled 
and became uncertain, were inclined to give hard judg- 
ment on thoge who had first led them, but who now 
seemed to have deserted their charge. 

To many of the foremost adherents of the Parliament, 
the war was at its commencement but an acute form of 
court intrigue, by which they proposed to oust their 
rivals from their positions ; and even up to the period at 
Which we have now arrived, very few had dared to 
suggest the abdication or the deposal of the King: for 
this civil war was unlike all those which had preceded 
it, in that there was no counter-claimant to the throne. 
Such being the case, the above section of the party were 
Naturally careful not to offend too deeply that King 
Whom they intended to replace upon the throne, as soon 
&8 he had been convinced by misfortune of the error 
Of his ways. 

But there were others, more especially in the army, 
Who, feeling in themselves the power, as they had the 
Will, to rule, were not well pleased by the thought that, 
When peace had been made to the liking of their mili- 
tary or social superiors, they, by whose swords such a 
Peace had been rendered possible, must be content to 
sink back into obscurity, happy, indeed, if they escaped 
punishment at the hands of those who had suffered so 
much by them. These men were not content to take 
as the reward of their labours such a modicum of satis- 
faction as might be derived from seeing the Garter at 
the knee of Essex, or from the elevation of Manchester 
toa marquisate, while to such an end, as they suspected, 
events were turning, since those who were their gene- 


rals preferred to threaten rather than to strike, and 
fought only a mock combat with (so to speak) blunted 
swords, against that army which, in many a Round- 
head’s belief, was composed exclusively of men of 
Belial. 

In the eyes of such soldiers as these, mostly Inde- 
pendents and indebted for voice to Cromwell and Ireton, 
their leaders had turned back after putting their hands 
to the plough, and were thus a doubting and backsliding 
people, deserving no longer to be trusted or obeyed by 
the elect. Again, these very leaders were for the most 
part Presbyterians, and as such absolutely intolerant of 
variation from their religious ritual and dogma; while 
the Independents, desiring liberty in all, thought 
‘“‘Presbyter,” in the words of Milton, to be ‘‘ merely 
Priest writ large.”’ 

The time had now come, also, when the army, as is 
natural to any army which has pride in itself as such, 
desired to be led by men chosen for what they had done 
in the field, not for what they had said in the Houses ; 
while the entire nation, weary of the shilly-shallying, 
of the alternate battles and negotiations, neither of 
which seemed ever to have any result, and of the varia- 
tions from frenzy to apathy, with an occasional change 
to a feeble loyalty, felt that the army was in the right, 
and that, if any good end was to be obtained, the 
beginning of that end must be a sweeping alteration in 
the organization of the Parliamentary forces. Doubtful 
men must be set aside, those neutral in heart must be 
made incapable of evil, and the full power of the sword 
of England must be placed in some hand which would 
use the weapon to strike, and not to guard only. 

The grievance of the nation and of the army found a 
voice in the Grand Committee into which, on the 9th 
of December 1644, the House of Commons resolved 
itself. There Cromwell spoke as did another, much to 
the purpose ; while, after a long debate, the Committee 
passed the following resolution: ‘‘ That no member of 
either House of Parliament shall, during the war, enjoy 
or execute any office of command, military or civil, and 
that an ordinance be brought in to that purpose.”’ 

By this Act in effect every Peer was disqualified from 
employment, and all the principal leaders of the army 
were thus at once dismissed. But there was more in it 
than this: for since a Peer could not by any means 
cease to be a member of his House, he was of necessity 
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debarred from command for all future time; while a 
Member of the House of Commons could, if he were 
permitted to do so, resign his seat and so preserve his 
office. We shall, however, find that this Act, like many 
others, having served its purpose, was allowed te become 
a dead letter. 

The ordinance, after another long debate, passed the 
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The new model was organized as follows :— 


10 Regiments of Cavalry of 600 men... — ww. Sw. =~: 6,000 
10 Companies of Dragoons of 100 men ..,  ...  «.. ~—-:1,000 
10 Regiments of Infantry of 1,400 men .,.  ..,— ... 14,000 
Total 21,000 men, 
Ee 


All officers were to be nominated by Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, the new General, and (as was insisted upon by 
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Commons on December 19th, 1644, but was, on the 13th 
of January 1645, thrown out by the Lords, who fully 
realised its scope. The Commons, nothing daunted, 
pressed on their scheme for the ‘‘ New Model ” of the 
army, which was to be selected from the old forces, and 
was to be officered by men in whom entire confidence 
could be placed. 


the Lords, with the object of excluding the more 
fanatical Independents) every officer was to sign the 
covenant within twenty days of his appointment. 

The cost of this force was estimated at £539,460 per 
annum ; about £1,600,000 of our money. 

On the 24th of March 1645, the ordinance was again 
read in the Commons, and finally passed the House on 
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the 31st March. Sir Thomas Fairfax having been 
appointed Commander-in-Chief by a vote of both 
Houses on the 1st of April, Essex, Manchester, and 
others of the Lords resigned their commissions on the 
2nd ; and all reason for resistance being thus removed, 
the Ordnance passed the Lords on the 13th of April 
1645. 

The name of Cromwell was, of course, with those of 
other members of the Commons, omitted from the 
original list of the New Model army, but, with a signifi- 
cance which could not have escaped remark, the 
appointment of lieutenant-general was left vacant, while 
none doubted by whom that vacancy would be filled. 

Sir Thomas Fairfax, the new Lord-General, the eldest 
son of Ferdinand Lord Fairfax, was born in 1611, and 
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was therefore at this period in his thirty-fourth year. 
He was in person tall and well made, but his constitu- 
tion was not strong, and he was much subject to illness, 
caused partially by hardships endured on active service 
in Holland during the earlier years of his life. The 
expression of his face was sad and unintellectual ; 
he stammered in his speech, which was in consequence 
slow, and was timid and reserved in his manner. 
He was not, as a rule, quick to act, but a decision once 
made was with him irrevocable; and, though easily led, 
he had much character of his own. In battle only he 
seemed really to live, and under fire, or in the rush 
of a cavalry charge, changed entirely in disposition 
as in the expression of his face. 
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Slow, though clear in ~ 
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council, he was in batile ‘‘as one distracted and furi- 
ous,” though not so much so but that he governed all 
things well. His personal bravery was remarkable even 
among brave men, and his modesty was such that all 
loved as they admired him. He was not a genius, 
except in war, and his enemies said of him that, unless 
in actual battle, he was a weak and foolish man ; but, 
as we know, after the Restoration, at which time only 
his enemies dared to speak, virtue was accounted folly, 
and the wisdom of the serpent the only wisdom. In 
religion he was a Presbyterian of the strictest type, 
and was in this respect much influenced by his wife, the 
daughter of Lord Vere, of Tilbury. 

Such was the man who, on the Ist of April 1645, 
was made the leader of the Parliamentary cause; an 
appintment mainly due, as may be supposed, to the 
influence of Cromwell, who was not as yet himself in 
the position to aspire to the supreme command. 

Before proceeding to the narration of the actions of 
the new army, it is necessary to draw attention to those 
which took place during the months of January, Feb- 
ruary, and March, which preceded its formation. 

Of these the principal were: a defeat inflicted on 
Rnpert at Abingdon by Browne, who was still employed 
in blockading the posts around Oxford; the success 
of Langhorne (or Laughorne), a Parliamentary general, 
in South Wales, where he captured Cardigan ; and the 
appointment of Waller to the chief command in the 
west, where Grenville was engaged on the siege of 
Plymouth. 

Sir William, having been joined by Cromwell, advanced 
to Weymouth; but, on his endeavour to press on to 
Plymouth, was driven back by Goring. The Scottish 
army, having, with the assistance of Fairfax, forced 
the King’s party from the northern counties, began in 
February to move southward, and in March joined 
Brereton about Chester. 

But little was done in the field until, on the 3rd 
of April, Fairfax proceeded to Windsor, at which place 
he had ordered the army to rendezvous, for the purpose 
of taking up his command. With the assistance of 
Skippon, who was much beloved by the soldiers, the new 
yeneral, who was personally unknown to many of his 
troops, succeeded in reducing the regiments which were 
ordered to be disbanded, and in reorganizing those which 
were to be retained, without arousing that spirit of 
mutiny which had but a short time before shown itself 
among Waller's men. Essex’s life-guard, who had done 
such good service under Sir Philip Stapleton, were 
disbanded, but were afterwards enlisted under new 
officers, to serve as a body-guard to Fairfax. 

The whole of the month of April was spent in the 
organization of the New Model, and Cromwell, who, 
leaving Waller, had by this time drawn towards Oxford, 
coming, as was said, for the purpose of taking leave of 
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Fairfax on his retirement from the army, had the 
honour of fighting the first action of importance of the 
new year. 

It came about as follows: Massey, who was still the 
active Governor of Gloucester, set out towards the end 
of April from that city, and marched to Ledbury with 
about 400 horse and 500 foot; at that point he was on 
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The King had at first proposed, on the suggestion of 
Rupert and of Sir Marmaduke Langdale, a north- 
country leader, to begin the year by marching into the 
north, with the object of defeating the Scots before the 
organization of the New Model should be completed ; 
but Goring, who was jealous of the renown of the Prince, 
coming from Taunton, which he left besieged by his 
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the 22nd surprised by Rupert, who broke with great fury 
from all sides into the town. Massey, in no way dis- 
mayed, caused his infantry to retire across country, 
while he himself with the cavalry covered them as a 
rear-guard, upon which Rupert, finding that in the 
pursuit he lost as many men as his enemy, fell back on 
Worcester. 


foot and artillery, urged Charles rather to march into 
the west, which was all his own, and there to raise an 
army which might compete with that of the Parliament. 
This being agreed upon, Goring returned to the siege, 
aud Rupert was directed to send 2,000 horse to join the 
King at Oxford, and to act as his escort on his march 


into the west. 
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Orders were at once sent by the Parliament to Faixfax 
to cause the advance of this force to be intercepted, and 
Cromwell was specially named, as the commander most 
capable of executing this commission. Oliver, having 
been reinforced, marched into Oxfordshire, and at Islip 
Bridge encountered four regiments of the King’s cavalry, 
whom he completely defeated, capturing about 200 
prisoners, 500 horses, and the Queen’s standard. Press- 
ing the pursuit he came to Bletchingdon House, which, 
though defended by infantry as well as by horse, surren- 
dered without an effort to Cromwell’s cavalry, who, in 
order to intimidate the garrison, called loudly as they 
advanced to their foot, of whom they had none, to fall 
on. For this error or act of cowardice the Governor, 
Colonel Windebank, was afterwards shot by sentence of 
a council of war. 

From Bletchingdon Cromwell: marched by Witney 
and Rampton-in-the-Bush, at each of which places he 
cut to pieces a body of the enemy’s troops, and took in 
all an additional 250 prisoners ; he was, however, repulsed 
from an attempted attack on Faringdon, which he made 
on his way back to the general. 


By the end of April the new army was ready for 


action, and Faixfax was at once directed to march to 
the relief of Taunton, which under Colonel (afterwards 
Admiral) Blake was by this time hard pressed. 

Before entering into a narration of the important 
events which followed the advance of Fairfax, it will be 
well to review shortly the relative positions at the 
beginning of May, of the parties of the King and of the 
Parliament. The latter had practically possession of 
the following counties, viz: 

Bedford, Cambridge, Cumberland, Derby, Durham, 
Essex, Gloucester, Hertford, Huntingdon, Kent, Lan- 
cashire, Lincoln, Middlesex, Norfolk, Northampton, 
Northumberland, Nottingham, Rutland, Suffolk, Surrey, 
Sussex, Warwick, Westmoreland and Yorkshire; in all 
twenty-four. 

The King was paramount in nine counties, in addi- 
tion to almost the whole of Wales, viz. : 

Cornwall, Devon, Hereford, Monmouth, Oxford, 
Shropshire, Somerset, Wilts and Worcester. 

Berks, Buckingham, Cheshire, Dorset, Hampshire, 
Leicester and Stafford, in all seven counties, were 
partially in the hands of either party. 

The field armies of the King were as follows: 

1. The army of the west under Lord Goring, consist- 
ting of about 14,000 men. | 

2. The Royal army commanded by Prince Rupert, 
amounting to about 7,500 men. 

3. The cavalry of the various garrisons, which could 
be called out in case of need. 

Against these the Parliament put into the field: 

1. The New Model army under Fairfax, 21,000 men. 

2. Such regiments (about seven) as had been neither 
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disbanded nor united to the New Model; these were 
under Massey at Gloucester. 

8. Some small bodies of troops in Wales, in Shrop- 
shire, and in three or four other counties. 

Thus at the commencement of the campaign, omitting 
the Scottish army (who after Marston Moor did nothing 
more in the field), the forces of the opponents were 
about equal, but the Parliament had at starting the 
great advantage, that their force was concentraled and 
under one head, whereas the two parts of the Royal 
army, owing to the dissensions of their leaders, were 
with difficulty induced to act in unison. 
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The best plan for the campaign of Fairfax, as indeed 
at a later period it was worked out, was therefore 
plainly this: to defeat one army of the King in the 
absence of the other, and then to turn upon and destroy 
the latter in its turn. 

But the public voice, as before in the case of Glouces- 
ter, loudly demanded the relief of Taunton, and on the 
29th of April an order was sent by the Commons to the 
general that the army should march to the West with 
that object. Accordingly, Fairfax leaving Cromwell and 
Browne before Oxford with 4,000 men, marched on the 
80th from Windsor to Reading. 

On the 2nd of May, at Newbury, a meeting took place 
between Fairfax and Cromwell ; but information having 
been received from a prisoner captured that night, that 
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Goring intended to beat up Oliver’s quarters, the latter 
hastily returned to his command. Goring before his 
arrival had already carried Radcot Bridge, and Crom- 
well, having sent some horse across the Isis to recon- 
noitre, the Royalist cavalry drove them back with some 
loss. Being reinforced, the Roundheads again advanced, 
only to be again forced to retire by the overwhelming 
strength of their enemy, while the further passage of 


Taunton, and to march himself on Oxford. This change 
of plan was caused by the receipt of information that 
the King, taking advantage of the movement of the army 
of the Parliament to the west, was drawing out of his 
head-quarters, with the view of taking the field, and had 
with this object called Rupert to his side. Orders were 
at the same time received by Cromwell and Browne to 
follow the King wherever he might go, and to hamper 
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reinforcements was checked by Lord Wentworth, who 
held the bridge. Goring had thus possession of the 
river ; but on the following day, Cromwell having crossed 
at Newbridge on his flank, he quitted his position and 
hastened back to his main army at Taunton. 

On the 7th of May Fairfax, being then at Blandford, 
received an order to detach a brigade to the relief of 


his movements in order to gain time for the advance of 
Fairfax. 

In obedience to this order, on the 8th of May 4,000 
foot, and from 1,800 to 2,000 horse, were detached 
under Colonel Welden from the main Parliamentary 
army; these marched directly on Taunton, and, being 
mistaken by the enemy for the advanced guard of the 
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entire force, succeeded on the 11th of May in relieving 
that town. This mistake of the Royalists had been 
favoured by the movements of Fairfax, who had with 
this intention marched at first on Dorchester, but had, 
after proceeding a few miles, turned abruptly to the 
east, and thus left the detached brigade to continue 
its march alone. The besiegers having retired on the 
approach of Welden, he, after entering Taunton, fell 
back on Chard, but was a little later, on the arrival of 
Goring with 3,000 horse, driven into Taunton, and thus 
besieged in the very place which he had come to relieve. 


JAMES GRAMAM. MARQUIS OF MONTROSE, 


Fairfax, in the meanwhile, marching on an average 
twelve miles a day, reached Newbury on the 14th of 
May. Here we must for a time leave him in order to 
follow the movements of the King. 

Charles, taking advantage of the original direction of 
the march of Fairfax, left Oxford on the 7th, taking 
with him 7,000 or 8,000 men under Rupert ; Goring 
being detached, as previously mentioned, to Taunton 
almost immediately after the force had started. The 
King moved by easy marches by way of Droitwich, 
Newport, and Market Drayton, to the relief of Chester, 
which was at that time besieged by Sir William Brere- 
ton. On the arrival of the Royal army within twenty 
miles of the city the siege was abandoned, and the 
Parliamentary forces retired into Lancashire. Charles 
then changed the direction of his advance, and pro- 
ceeded through Staffordshire into Leicestershire, where 
he, on the 29th of May, commenced the siege of 
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Leicester, this being intended as a counterstroke to the 
siege of Oxford, which had then been beset by Fairfax. 

At this point we must for awhile break the narrative 
of military events, in order to draw attention to an act 
of the Parliament, of which the results, perhaps unfore- 
seen, were very important. On the 10th of May an 
order was made by both Houses that Lieutenant- 
General Cromwell ‘‘ should be dispensed with for his 
personal attendance at the House, and continue his 
service and command in the army for forty days longer, 
notwithstanding the Self-denying Ordinance.” This 
order has been frequently noticed, as indeed considering 
its effects was certain ; but it appears to be the general 
belief that Cromwell was the sole exception among the 
members to the action of the Self-denying Ordinance. 
This was by no means the case, for we find that on the 
12th of May Brereton and two others were also con- 
firmed in their authority for the same period; and it 
might not be impossible to find additional cases in which 
the same permission was given. 

On the march of the King from Oxford, Cromwell and 
Browne, according to their orders, followed his army, 
but soon finding that their strength was too small to 
cope with the increasing forces of Charles, reported to 
that effect, and were recalled. A party of about 2,500 
horse, detached from Cromwell’s brigade, was, however, 
sent to the north under Colonel Vermuyden to join the 
Scots, who would, it was expected, hinder the further 
advance of the Royal army. 

The reason why this force was thus detached from the 
troops under Cromwell’s command is worthy of notice. 
The Scots entertained for Cromwell very strong dislike 
and distrust; feelings which were amply returned by 
the latter, with a large admixture of contempt. In 
order to learn the cause of this variance, which was in 
the future to bear bitter fruit to the Scots, we must 
look back for awhile into the year 1664. At the end of 
November in that year Cromwell, who was Lieutenant- 
General of Manchester’s army, was engaged in bringing 
before the House his report of the behaviour of his 
general at Newbury, and in this report, as also in other 
speeches, did not spare Essex, the Commander-in-Chief. 

The latter was warned by the Lord Chancellor of 
Scotland, at a meeting at the house of the Lord 
General, that Cromwell if not destroyed would certainly 
oust him from his position; that he was an ‘‘incen- 
diary’ between the two kingdoms, and that unless he 
were removed from power the existing friendship between 
the two nations would undoubtedly soon come to an 
end. ‘‘For,” said the Chancellor, ‘‘you ken vary 
weele that Lieutenant-General Cromwell is no friend of 
ours.’’ For the above reasons, as the spokesman of the 


Scottish Commissioners, he urged that Cromwell should 


be proceeded against in order to ‘clip his wings from 
sorring to the prejudice of our cause.” 
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But nothing was done in pursuance of this proposi- 
tion, a report of which was almost certainly carried to 
Oliver, and which no doubt had its effect on his after 
proceedings with the Scots. 

The original cause of this quarrel cannot be dis- 
covered, but we should probably not be far wrong if we 
placed the date of it in the previous July, about the 
time of the battle of Marston Moor, and we may perhaps 
assume that it arose from the friction which was certain 
to follow from the close contact of the bigoted Presby- 
terianism of the Scots, with the broad and liberal 
theology of the Independents. The behaviour of the 
Scots in the battle itself may in some degree account 
for the contempt with which the vreat soldier afterwards 
regarded them, and it is possible (though this can be 
nothing but surmise) that the death of young Oliver, 
Cromwell's eldest surviving son, who is generally sup- 
posed to have fallen about this time, may have afforded 
good reason for his father’s hatred of the allies of the 
Parliament. 

Whatever may have been the originating cause of the 
disagreement, the fact remains that Cromwell, on 
account of the known ill-feeling between them, was not 
ordered to join the Scots, but fell back to Fairfax, whom 
he found, on the 22nd of May, engaged in the siege of 
Oxford, an undertaking which the general then felt to be 
as hopeless as we now know it to have been. After a 
few skirmishes with the garrison, Fairfax received 
orders to raise the siege and to march against the King, 
who on the Ist of June carried Leicester by storm. So 
little real was the siege of Oxford, that the artillery 
intended for that service did not arrive until the day 
before the abandonment of the enterprise. 

The reason for this sudden change of plan on the 
part of the Parliament is to be found in the movements 
of the Scots, who, contrary to the hope and the expecta- 
tion of the Commons, fell back into Westmoreland 
before the advance of the King. Colonel Vermuyden at 
once rejoined Fairfax with his cavalry, and the whole 
army prepared to “attend”? Charles’s march. Upon 
the idea that the King from Leicester might move upon 
the Eastern Association Cromwell was sent, with an 
escort of but four troops, to organize the defence of the 
Isle of Ely; but Charles had at first headed for Oxford ; 
on hearing, however, that the siege of that city had 
been raised, he marched into Northamptonshire, and 
was about the 10th of June at Daventry. 

It is pitiable to observe how, even now after nearly 
three years of war, the King’s generals marched and 
counter-marched their troops without plan or object ; 
they appear at first sight to have learnt nothing by the 
practice of war, but we shall probably be nearer to the 
truth if we attribute this seeming vacillation to 
the multitude of counsellors, in whom, in spite of 
Solomon’s dictum, there is in war no wisdom, but 
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rather the confusion of imbecility. The Court, as ever, 
was a maze of intrigue, in which every man strove not 
to surpass but to supplant his neighbour, while as has 
been before mentioned, social precedence being the sole 
measure of military rank, there were in the Royal army 
too many equals and no one supreme; for the King 
was compelled to turn his attention rather to compose 
the quarrels of his own leaders, than to frustrate the 
plans of those of the enemy. 

Fairfax, having marched from Oxford on June the 
5th, was on the 8th near Newport-Pagnell, whence he 
wrote to the House to ask that Cromwell might be 
retained in its service; the answer being favourable, 
Fairfax on the 11th sent a letter to him, in which he 
appointed him lieutenant-general of the horse ; Crom- 
well on receiving it marched at once with 3,000 cavalry, 
whom he had raised in the eastern counties, to rejoin 
the army, which, on the above date, was at Northamp- 
ton. Orders were also despatched by Fairfax to various 
Parliamentary garrisons, direting the Governors to come 
at once to him with what strength they could; while 
Skippon, as before the Sergeant-Major-General of the 
army, was instructed to organize it in brigades. 

The King, having thrown supplies, swept up by his 
foraging parties from Leicestershire and Northampton- 
shire, into Oxford, was still at this date at Daventry, 
but, on hearing of the retreat of the Scots, proposed to 
move with his army to the relief of Scarborough and 
Pontefract Castles, which still held out against Lord 
Fairfax. 

On the 12th the Parliamentary army marched to 
Kislingbury, advancing directly on the position which 
the King occupied on Burrough Hill, near Daventry ; 
a reconnoitring party of cavalry pushed forward to 
beat up the quarters of the Cavaliers, and found, as 
they reported, all in disorder, the horses at grass, and 
the King hunting. 

During the night Charles hastily broke up his camp 
and fell back on Market Harborough. Fairfax followed 
at once, and on the evening of the 13th was at Guils- 
borough; the van of the Royal army being then at 
Harborough, and the rear at Naseby. Early on the 
morning of the 13th, Cromwell-with his cavalry joined 
from the eastern counties. It is interesting to note how 
while the Royalists were entirely without information 
as to the movements of their enemy, every step of the 
army of the Parliament was guided and guarded by the 
action of detachments of cavalry. For example: during 
this day Harrison was sent with a body of horse to 
Daventry, in order to learn more details of the strength 
of the King; while Ireton with a strong force moved on 
the flank of Charles's columns, watching everything and 
ready to strike if opportunity should offer. In speaking 
of these things we almost seem to be considering the 
respective action of the French and German armies 
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during the days which preceded the battle of Gra- 
velotte. 

Towards evening on the 18th, Ireton’s forces fell upon 
the rear of the King’s columns in Naseby village, and 
drove it in confusion before him; on the receipt of the 
news of this engagement, Charles in the middle of the 
night assembled a council of war at the quarters of 
Prince Rupert, where it was decided that the Royal 
army should offer battle, and abandon the previous plan 
of retiring on Leicester and Newark for the purpose of 
gaining reinforcements; it was even deemed advisable 
to march to meet the advance of Fairfax. 

Accordingly, in the early morning of Saturday the 
14th of June, the Royal army was drawn up in a strong 
position to the south of Market Harborough facing 
southward ; the centre of the line was as usual composed 
of infantry, of which there were four regiments in the 
first line, and three in the second, while in the rear of 
these stood the reserve consisting of the King’s and 
Prince Rupert’s regiments; this infantry was under 
Lord Astley, and was formed as was customary at that 
time by regiments, each with a central body of pikemen 
and two wings of musketeers. Its strength is given by 
Clarendon at 3,300 men, but other accounts value the 
nine regiments at about 5,500 soldiers. 

The right wing was composed of about 2,500 cavalry 
under Rupert, while the left, which was equal in strength, 
was led by Sir Marmaduke Langdale, and was made up 
of the Northern and Newark Horse. 

The King’s army being thus drawn up ready for 
action, a force of cavalry was sent to the front about 
8 a.m. to discover the enemy’s position and intentions. 
With the carelessness which by this time had become 
characteristic of the Royal army, this reconnaissance 
was pushed only three or four miles towards Naseby, 
and the scout-master on his return having reported that 
he could find nothing of the enemy, Rupert with his 
usual precipitation dashed forward with his horse, 
to overtake and scatter the force, which he supposed to 
be retreating. 

When he had advanced some little way, small parties 
of the Roundheads were seen; these in all probability 
were but advanced scouts of Ireton’s force, and at the 
sight of the Royal cavalry they naturally fell back on 
their supports. Rupert, now confirmed in his belief of 
the retreat of Fairfax, sent back a message that the 
whole of the King’s force should move forward at once, 
and should make haste to arrive at the point where he 
stood. At this order the line was set in motion, and 
leaving its excellent position, the King’s army advanced 
“* as well as might be’’ towards Naseby. 

All who have read Kinglake’s account of the battle of 
the Alma will remember how the English line, advancing 
to the attack over about a mile and a half of ground, 
became disordered and disorganized ; if such was the 
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condition of a highly-trained army in the nineteenth 
century, what may we not conceive to have been the 
result of an advance, over about the same distance, of 
the half-trained levies of King Charles ? 

Shaken by their march out of the stiff formation in 
which men fought in those days, the Royal army was 
hurried into action by the impatient ardour of Rupert 
‘‘before the cannon was turned, or the ground made 
choice of upon which they were to fight.” 

To return to the Parliamentary troops. At 3 a.m. on 
on the morning of the 14th of June, Fairfax moved 
from Guilsborough on Naseby, with the intention of 
harassing the rear of the King’s army with his cavalry, 
in order so to delay its march that his foot might have 
time to come up and inflict a decisive blow. By 5 a.m. 
he reached Naseby, and passing on, came at delight in 
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sight of masses of the Royal horse, who were shortly 
after followed by the main army of the King. 

’ Fairfax at once determined to accept battle, and took 
up a defensive position along the brow of a low hill to 
the north-west of Naseby, where was a hedge which 
flanked the front of his line. In order to conceal his 
numbers and formation from the Cavaliers, he drew up 
his troops about a hundred yards in rear of the crest, 
and there stood awaiting the attack. 

The following was the order of the battle of the: 
Parliamentary army: The cavalry of the right wing, 
consisting of six regiments, was commanded by Crom- 
well, who formed his force in three lines, composed 
respectively of five, four, and three bodies of about 300 
men each, so placed that the intervals in each line were 
covered by the troops of the line in rear; half of 
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Rossiter’s regiment was echeloned in rear of the right 
flank, which was exposed to attack. The cavalry of the 
left wing, five regiments, with one troop and_ the 
dragoons of the Associated Counties, was under the com- 
mand of Ireton, who formed it in two lines, the first of 
three regiments, the second of two, while the dragoons 
lined the hedge and guarded the left flank from attack. 
The infantry in the centre, commanded by Skippon, 
were formed in one line with a reserve; the first line, 
naming the regiments from the right, was composed of 
Fairfax’s Montague’s, Pickering’s, Waller's and Skip- 
pon’s battalions, while the reserve included the regi- 
ments of Pride, Hammond, and Rainsborough. The 
baggage of the army, under a guard of musketeers, was 
parked on the bill which lies close to the north-west 
corner of Naseby village. 
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MILL HILL, NEAR NASEBY, 
Where the Battle of Naseby was fought, June L4th, 1645. 
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On the approach of the Royal army Fairfax advanced 
his line to the crest of the hill, and sent forward, 
as was then the custom, a small body of about 300 
men (termed a forlorn hope), which passed down the 
slope towards the enemy. These were quickly driven 
in, and the battle began almost simultaneously along 
the whole line. 

The best contemporary account of the battle of Naseby 
divides the action under four heads, which we propose 
to examine in turn. 

1. The contest between the Parliamentary left and 
the King’s right. 

Ireton, on seeing the approach of Rupert’s force, ad- 
vanced to the crest of the hill, where, finding that the 
Cavaliers in his front had halted, he did the, same; 
but, on their resuming their forward movement, he 
sounded the ‘‘ charge,” and attacked them in échelon 
right in front. A fierce hand-to-hand fight now took 
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place, and the extreme right of his line being galled 
by the fire of some of the King’s infantry, Ireton 
led a half-regiment of his force against the square 
whence the fire proceeded. In this charge he was 
wounded in the thigh and the face, and, having his horse 
shot under him, was made prisoner, but afterwards 
escaped in the confusion of the battle. Of his cavalry, 
the front line broke that of the enemy opposed to them, 
but, not being well supported by their comrades, were, 
in their turn, driven back by the Royal reserves, who, 
pushing on, routed the whole of the Roundhead left 
wing, and drove them pell-mell into and through the 
village of Naseby. Returning from the pursuit, Rupert 
wasted most valuable time in a fruitless attack on the 
camp of the Parliamentary army, from which he was 
gallantly repulsed. The opportunity to rally thus 
offered to the defeated horse of Ireton was not lost, for 
four regiments of them reformed in suflicient time to 
press on the rear of the Prince as he at last fell back to 
join the King. | | | 

This charge of Rupert’s cavalry was entirely isolated 
and, as far as its effect on the battle was concerned, 
might have been a totally independent skirmish ; but 
this was, as a rule, the case in the days of which we 
write, for each arm then fought, as it were, ‘for its 
own hand,” and the combined movements of mounted 
and dismounted troops were things as yet undreamt of. 
But nothing can excuse the attack on the camp, which, 
we must believe, was actuated only by the hope of 
plunder, and heavy was the penalty paid by the King 
for the ignorance among his adherents of the axiom 
that the first object of a battle is to defeat the enemy ; 
since, that done, minor advantages follow as a matter 
of course. | 

2. The action of the centres of the two armies. _ 

Here, also, the advantage in the battle was at first to 
the King; for, attacking in strength the left of the Par- 
liamentary foot, which we may conceive to have been 
partially shaken by the charge of a portion of Rupert’s 
horse, the Royal infantry drove back every regiment of 
the front line, with the exception of that which stood 
on the right. ‘The broken troops fled in disorder be- 
hind the regiments which were in reserve; but the 
latter, advancing against their enemy, forced them over 
the crest and down the hill to their former position. 
Skippon was at this time dangerously wounded by a 
shot in the side; but the stout old man refused to quit 
the field, and remained at his post until the battle had 
been won. 

3. The charge of the right wing of the Parliament 
under Cromwell. 

This force advanced in échelon, the right thrown 
back; but it may be doubted whether this formation 
was not principally due to the nature of the ground, 
which was full of rabbit-holes and covered with furze, 
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and much delayed the attack. Whalley, leading the 
front line, was completely successful ; and Cromwell, 
though he met with a stout resistance, turning both 
flanks of his adversaries, drove without a check 
through Langdale’s cavalry, and forced those who yet 
remained on the field to take refuge behind the King’s 
reserves ; the remainder ‘‘ fled farther and faster than 
became them.” 

We must now note how different is the action of a 
true leader from that of a mere soldier. Cromwell, 
unlike Rupert, in the place of pursuing with his en- 
tire force, detached two regiments to observe and to 
hold in check the cavalry which he had defeated, and 
turned back with the remainder of his troops to a 
new task. The King’s right was victorious, but out 
of reach; his left was shattered, but his centre still 
stood firm, and unless this could be broken before the 
return of the Prince he might yet win the day. 
Against the centre of the Royalist line were, there- 
fore, turned all the efforts of the Parliamentary troops. 
In front, the regiments of Hammond, Rainsborough, 
and Pride, with the reorganized remnants of the 
broken front line of the Roundheads, pressed upon the 
enemy’s infantry, which soon gave way, with the ex- 
ception of one gallant square, that held its ground, 
though charged in front, in rear, and on both flanks. 
At length Fairfax himself led up his own regiment of 
foot, who attacked it with the butt ends of their mus- 
kets, while the horse charged it at the same time. 
thus pressed, the brave battalion at length broke, and 
with it the last of the King’s infantry and artillery were 
captured or destroyed. 

Charles, in the meantime, had endeavoured to rally 
his beaten cavalry, and was proposing to lead in person 
his guards upon the enemy, when the mistaken loyalty 
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of the Earl of Carnwarth, who turned the King’s horse 
from the battle, joined to the confusion created by a 
wrong word of command, caused a panic, from which 
but few could be rallied even by the individual exertions 
of the King. 

At this moment Rupert returned from his chase of 
the Parliamentary left wing, but his troopers, as ever, 
could not be rallied or formed for a second charge; and 
when Fairfax advanced, after a short pause to reform 
his infantry, with a force of all arms against the King’s 
remnant of cavalry, the Cavaliers swung round and fled 
from the field. 

The pursuit continued to within two miles of Leices- 
ter (about fourteen miles), and as the battle had been 
the hardest fought of all in the war, so were the losses 
of the defeated party exceptionally great, while their 
disorder and disorganization were irremediable: 5,000 
prisoners and 8,000 arms, with more than 100 colours, 
were the trophies of the action, the last in which 
Charles was in person engaged, and the true death- 
blow to his cause. 

Of even greater importance than the above was the 
capture of the King’s cabinet of private papers, which 
included many letters to and from the Queen. These 
were printed by the orders of the two Houses, and 
served by their contents to assure the rise of the Inde- 
pendents, since even the most moderate Presbyterians 
could not deny but that Charles had been playing a 
double game, appearing to desire alliance with and to 
promise favour to them, at the very moment that he was 
asking aid from the Catholic Powers, and declaring 
his intention to befriend those who held to the Roman 


faith. 
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INVENTIONS APPLICABLE TO THE REQUIREMENTS OF HER MAJESTY’S 
NAVAL AND MILITARY FORCES. 


Messrs. Tuomas Buanp aND Sons’ SPECIALITIES IN GuNs, RIFLES, AND REVOLVERS. 


Buanpd’s SELF-EXTRACTING ARMY REvoLverR. (Ammunition: Government Mark III.) 
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Tris is essentially an army revolver. In the construc- the empty cases, so that it can be manipulated by 
tion of this weapon, regard has been had chiefly to the one hand with the greatest facility on horseback. For 
number and strength of its component parts, in order which reasons, and for ease of loading in all positions, 
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to adapt it for hard and rough service in the field; to for simplicity of manufacture, great strength and sound- 
the ease with which it can be dismounted for cleaning ness of the action, and for its facility of manipulation, 
and again re-assembled ; and to the motion for ejecting this revolver is unsurpassed. 
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Fig. 1. represents the revolver closed ; scale, one-half 
size. 

Bland’s self-extracting army revolver is double-action, 
with the rebounding movement to half-cock at safety 


BLANDS SELF EXTRACTING ARMY REVOLVER 
%55 GUAGE 

“pATTERN MADE WITH ONE OF MESS*S BLANDS’ 

455 REVOLVERS IN TWELVE CONSECUTIVE 

SHOTS EACH CHAMBER BEING DISCHARGED 

TWICE, AND NO REST OF ANY KIND GEING 

USED, DIGTANCE 25 YARDS.” “ TINTAGEL” 


after each discharge, in which position it is quite safe 
to carry the revolver when loaded. It is chambered 
for the service ammunition, calibre °476; six chambers, 
length of barrel 54 ins., weight 24 lbs. This revolver 
is fitted with the saw-handle stock, making it a 
much pleasanter weapon to take hold of, and also 
rendering the shooting from it much more accurate in 
the event of rapid firing in actual service. The effect, 
too, is to make its working freer and easier. 

Fig. 2 represents the revolver open in section ; scale, 
one-half size. 

Bland’s self-extracting army revolver is here repre- 
sented with the extractor raised to the position it 
attains just before the release, in which position the 
discharged cartridges are extracted entirely clear of 
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their chambers, and ejected by the action of the release 
spring; whilst the loaded cartridges are retained still 
in their places in the cylinder by the bullets. 

The lock mechanism is alike smooth in working, 
simple, effective, and strong; while the cylinder, with its 
appurtenant parts, can be at once removed for cleaning 
purposes by the simple process of turning the thumb- 
screw of its axis, as shown in the engraving, until the 
arrow upon it points to the opposite direction indicated — 
by the arrow on the barrel. The revolver then being 
broken open, the cylinder can be easily withdrawn. 
For re-assembling, the cylinder and parts a vice versi 
movement of the thumbscrew, of course, obtains. 

The tests applied to this revolver to ascertain its 
powers of sustaining rough usage have been very severe, 
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80 SHOTS FIRED CONSECUTIVELY ON 

THE 23 JULY 1883 BY WILDFOWLER 

WITH ONE OF MESSR8,BLAND S 

SELF EXTRACTING ARMY 

DISTANCE: 25 YARDS. 

and have comprised: firing- 250 rounds successively, 
without cleaning, at the end of which test the cylinder 
revolved freely, without the slightest tendency to clog 
from fouling being observable ; the use of cartridge pur- 


posely made defective ; clumsy usage, &c. 


Liarpet’s Detracuina GeEaR FoR SaHrpes’ Boats. 


Wits the last few years, among the many inventions 
purporting to save life at sea, many boat-lowering gears 
have been submitted, most of which, so far from pos- 
sessing the advantages claimed for them as aids in the 
above laudable direction, have often proved little better 
than man-traps. To effect such a purpose as that of 
releasing a boat from, or attaching it to, the ordinary 
tackle-falls used for raising or lowering it, the simpler 
the gear is, and the fewer its parts, the better; as the 
necessity for its use may arise at any moment, when 
promptness and ease in its application are the all- 
important considerations in the saving of precious lives. 

The mechanical conditions necessary to the action of 
a safe boat-detaching gear are now fully understood, 
and the aim of modern inventors is directed to the 
simplification of the apparatus by which these well- 
ascertained principles are applied, It will be sufticient 


to state, in this notice of the detaching gear of which 
Mr. L. E. Liardet is patentee, that if simplicity and 
fewness of parts be the sine quid non in an apparatus 
to be used, in conjunction with other essentials, in the 
attempt to save life; then the boat-detaching gear here- 
with described, can hardly be approached by any other 
gear that has lately been brought before the seafarers of 
any country. 

The invention, as will be understood by the illustra- 
tion, consists primarily in a U-shaped double-cheeked 
metal bracket, having a portion of one of its sides 
pivoted and movable, and forming, with a specially- 
shaped arm, pivoted on the right side, a pair of tum- 
bling-hooks. The invention entirely dispenses with 
safety-pius, or anything to be withdrawn, so that 
nothing in the hurry and confusion inseparable to boat- 
lowering can be forgotten. 
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To disengage.—When the boat is up at the davits 
ready for lowering, keep the releasing line taut. Directly 
the boat reaches the water, and the releasing-line is 
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ment to stem and stern post. Should the operator hook 
on to knee A, that prevents tumbler from dropping too 
far (Figs. 1, 2,3, and 4); he must not haul taut the fore 


BoAT INSTANTLY LOWERED FoR MAN OVERBOARD. 


let go, a perfect automatic and simultaneous detachment 
of the boat is effected, without requiring any attention 
or assistance from those in the boat (Fig. 4). If the 
releasing-line is let go (Fig. 1) whilst lowering or hang- 
ing at the davits, the boats will not drop. 
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Fig. 1 shows the hooks can be shackled on to the 
sling or span, ring or eye-bolts of existing boats’ fittings 
without the slightest alteration. Fig. 2, attachment in 
slings. Fig. 3, attachment to thwart. Fig. 4, attach- 


and aft releasing-line, so as to allow the pivoted tumble 
and knee A to fall (Fig. 4) and rise, should a sea strike 
the boat and slacken the tackles. It is impossible to 
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unhook, and no hand is required to keep hook or ring in 
position. When in board, replace, as shown in Figs. 
2 and 3, haul taut releasing-line, make fast to cleat or 
round thwart, 
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Fig. 8 shows the apparatus engaged with common 
hook and struck with a sea; in lowering, slackening 
tackles. Releasing-line taut. This hook in patent, con- 
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Fic. 4.—Showing Bow struck by Sea—both ends hold fast. 


taining slot, falls and rises with common hook, thus 
ensuring perfect safety, and impossibility of unhooking 
until water-borne. 
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By keeping releasing-line taut (Figs. 2 and 8), the 
boat is entirely under control in or out of water. 


Fic. 5.—Showing Stern struck by Sea—both ends hold fast. 


The fore and aft releasing-line is reeved round the 
side of hoat out of the way of everyone. 

This invention has received the warm commendation 
of the officers of the Royal Navy. 


LiaRDET’s Unsnipprna Boats’ RuppErRs. 


This provides the means of instantaneous easy ship- 
ping or unshipping the rudder, by day or night, while 
a boat is afloat or under weigh, under any conditions 
of weather or sea, and enables the rudder to rise and 
return to its bearings automatically, if lifted by a sea, 
passing over lines, &c., or by taking the ground aft, 
Fig. 5. 

Liardet’s plan consists of a hinged slotted barrel 
attached to transom of boat, in lieu of the ordinary 
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Fig. 6 shows separate working parts. A 
continuous spindle on each side of rud- 
der, forged or cast on to upper strap, 
travels up and down groove C, formed 
on each side of inside of hinged slotted 
guide, 


Fig. 5 shows rudder in position when 
shipped ; dotted lines indicate auto- 
matic lifting by taking ground aft. 


gudgeons. On each side of the rudder is fixed a long 
continuous strip of thin metal A, Fig. 6, cast or forged 
on to upper straps, serving as spindles. They are 
inserted down a bell-mouthed groove, C, Fig. 6, and 
formed on each side of inside of the slotted barrel. They 
immediately fall into working position with rudder by 
mere force of gravity. 

The slotted barrel being hinged, effects immediate 


steerage-way in shipping the rudder, and enables it to 
be shipped and unshipped in any position without 
having to turn oneself completely around. 

Should the rudder be thrown into the boat, which often 
happens, it is impossible to get fractured or out of order. 
There being no escapement of water between stern- 
post and rudder, the arrangement will be beneficial for 
racing purposes. It cannot get fouled or carried away 
in passing over lines, ropes, &c.; the rudder is strength- 
ened, and is much lighter than if set up with the 
ordinary fittings. 

Those who have had any experience of boating, know 
the trouble and inconvenience caused by the rudder 
becoming unshipped, and the vexatious delay occasioned 
thereby, and the difficulty of putting it into position 
again with the fittings now in general use. Mr. Liardet’s 
apparatus will meet a want long felt by boat builders, 
and the rowing public generally, especially by the Royal 
Navy. 

1. The rudder can be more easily and instantaneously 
shipped by day or night, in rough or smooth water, 
without «wetting the hands. 2. The apparatus being 
hinged, effects immediate steerage way, whether rudder 
is shipped or partly shipped. 8. Allows perfect free- 
dom for rudder in any position to rise and fall on 
passing over obstacles, or running aground without 
becoming unshipped. 4. EKasily fitted to the existing fit- 
tings of any craft, without the slightest alteration or 
interfering with keel band, cutting away rudder, tran- 
som, stern-post, &c. 5. Spindles being fixed on each 
side of rudder, welded or cast to upper strap, strengthen 
it. 6. Impossible to get fractured or out of order by 
being thrown into boat, fouled, or carried away by 
passing over ropes, punt-lines, &c. 7. Allows no 
escapement of water between transom or stern-post and 
rudder, 8, Lighter than the ordinary fittings. 
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THe Use ann Asuse or Macatne-Guns. 


Tur lecture recently delivered at the Royal United 
Service Institution by Captain Armit, the energetic 
Editor of the Admiralty and Horse Guards Gazette, was 
in every way highly instructive. The lecturer went in 
great detail into every point respecting the proper use 
of these new weapons of war. He was heard with the 
closest attention by a distinguished audience, who 
frequently applauded the lecturer’s pointed observa- 
tions. He wisely refrained from entering into the 
mechanical construction in relation to the merits of any 
particular machine-gun, evidently allowing this part of 
the question to be worked out by actual practice under 
conditions approaching as closely as possible to those 
of active service either in the field or on board our 
ships of war. That there is a great future before the 
action of machine-guns he clearly demonstrated ; and it 
would be well if a copy of his interesting lecture could 
be placed in the hands of officers of both services. In 
giving the lecture Captain Armit has done well for the 
sister services. Lord Charles Beresford, the President, 
made some very pertinent remarks on the subject of 
the use and abuse of machine-guns. His Lordship was. 
as usual, eminently practical in his observations. He 
is a man who considers well the old adage, “An 
ounce of practice is worth a pound of theory.” 


AN article will probably appear in the next number 
of this magazine on the subject of the Anglo-Egyptian 
army. The article will be written by Colonel Duncan 
R.A., M.P., the late Commandant of the Egyptian 
Artillery. The subject will be appropriately illustrated. 


Tommy ATKINS AND HIS BayoNErt. 


Tue following paragraph has just appeared in the 
columns of a weekly naval and military journal :— 

‘‘ Paragraphs have appeared in the Press, emanating 
either from Enfield or from the War Office, accusing 
Tommy Atkins of ruining his bayonet, by altering 
its temper, through using it as a poker to stir his fire, 
or @ fork on which to toast his bread. Absurdity the 
most profound! Are not the men’s arms inspected 
daily 2? Have not the bayonets to be bright? Would 
not fire turn them blue ?” 

Why, certainly! Of course the fire would turn them 
“blue ’—as blue as the face of the wise man who 
supplied the Editor with the paragraph, will be, when he 
finds that Tommy Atkins knows a thing or two more 
than he. The sender of the paragraph was evidently 
unaware that Tommy is not such a fool as to appear 
on parade with a blue-pointed bayonet. Tommy’s 
orders are to keep his bayonet clean, and as bright as 
possible under service conditions. So Tommy, when 
he does poke the fire with his bavonet, takes very good 
care to rub off the blue with fine wet sand, or, if he can 
get it, a piece of tine emery-cloth, and then put the best 
polish he can upon the part, with the worn handle of a 
key or any other smooth piece of steel he is able to 


procure for the purpose, or with the top of his cleaning- 
rod. If the ‘‘know all” mechanic who supplied the 
Editor with the above paragraph, will only experiment 
upon @ good dining-room poker, he will soon perceive 
how Tommy does the trick, to avoid the consequences of 
the improper use of his bayonet by poking the fire with 
it. Asa matter of fact, the War Office authorities are 
quite aware, even from their most recent experience, 
that Tommy does poke the fire occasionally with his 
bayonet. And he has been repeatedly told ‘not to do 
it.” But Tommy is either unaware that he softens 
the point of his bayonet, or does not care at all about 
the matter. If Tommy did care, then he would, after 
poking the tire with his bayonet, retemper it by cooling 
it in a can of oil. But he would probably use an 
expletive about the can of oil, and say, ‘‘ Why don’t 
they give us bayonets which won’t come soft although 
we poke the fire with them?” Tommy has not received 
a mechanic! education. That part of his body where 
his brains are situated is, figuratively speaking, a difh- 
cult nut to crack. 


On Leave 1n Lonpon. 


THE opening of Parliament has brought people up to 
town earlier than usual, and the very disagreeable and 
changeable weather having so constantly upset arrange- 
ments for enjoyment in the country, many are glad of 
the excuse to come to London; so that clubs, chambers, 
and hotels are pretty well filled, and theatres, as well as 
other places of amusement, are having a fairly good 
time of it. Such houses as Drury Lane, the Lycecm, 
the ADKLPHI, the Savoy, the Garety, and CovENT GARDEN 
are crowded every night, and there seems every pro- 
spect of a good season. Managers have to make the 
most of the winter now, as South Kensington robs them 
so cruelly all the summer, and up to the very end of 
the excursion season. 

The principal novelty is the new farce at the Cri- 
TERION, adapted, to some extent re-written, and alto- 
gether made quite ‘‘correct,” by Mr. Rae, from the 
French of Trois femmes pour Un Mari. Some of the 
‘‘situations’’ in the original had, of course, to be 
eliminated, so that our sisters, our cousins, and our 
aunts can, with perfect propriety, go to see 7he Man 
with Three Wires. The fun is excellent, as usual in 
CRITERION pieces, and, although the talented lessee and 
manager does not take a part, every character is well 
and brightly acted. We hope Mr. Wyndham will again 
put Brighton and 14 Days on the bills, and appear in 
them himself to gratify his many admirers. The more 
and more we see him, the more and more we like him. 

What a shame to call Mr. Irving's Faust the Lyceum 
Pantomime. As far from the original conception of 
Goethe as is Gounod’s lovely opera, it has taken as great 
a hold of the public as the French composer’s lyric 
drama has done, and that most deservedly. It is get- 
ting more difficult to obtain seats every week. J’a da se 


that Mr. Irving’s intellectual power and Miss Ellen 
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Terry’s charming impersonation of the German girl are 
the great attractions, but the mise-en-scene and the 
admirable stage management would go far to fill the 
house. We hope Mr. Conway will soon be able to 
resume the title role. 

It is quite out of the question finding room at Drury 
Lane for the crowds who want to see Mr. Harris’s Pan- 
tomime; even two performances a day seem to be in- 
sufficient. His production of Cinderella at the Crystal 
Palace is the principal attraction at that popular 
resort. 

At the Haymarket, Room 70 is the lever du rideau to 
Nadjesda, an unsuccessful play, that will probably soon 
be replaced by Engaged. 

Harbour Lights is drawing crowded houses at the 
ADELPHI. We noticed the performance in detail last 
month. 

At the Princess's a new romantic drama by Messrs. 
Jones and Wilson Barrett, The Lord Harry, will be 
produced towards the end of February. 

The Srranp audiences have given Miss Minnie Palmer 
and My Sweetheart a most cordial welcome. 

Dimity’s Dilemma will shortly precede our only bur- 
lesque, Jack Sheppard, at the Garrty. Though we miss 
some old friends—Teddy Royce for instance—the names 
of Farren, Coveney, Wadman, and Leslie, are guaran- 
tees that there is plenty of life in the piece. 

Mrs. Langtry made a reappearance on 28th ult. at 
the Prince’s, in a new play, on French lines, by Mr. 
Coghlan. It is entitled Enemies, and called a comedy- 
drama, of which we shall give a notice in our next 
issue. Meantime, we wish Mrs. Langtry all possible 
success in her management. 

The Emprre, one of the finest theatres we have, will 
open on the 20th with a new and elaborate version of 
Round the World in Eighty Days; it promises to be a 
great improvement on the Princess’s drama of some 
years ago. The house is a charming lounge. 

As we go to press, The Private Secretary has reached 
its 700th performance at the GLope (Matinées every 
Wednesday and Saturday), and The Magistrate its 
310th at the Courr (Matinées every Saturday). Both 
these comedies are still going, and appear as likely as 
not to “ go on for ever.” 

The revival of Confusion will be a source of much 
pleasure to the frequenters of the VavupEvILLE, both to 
those who have already seen that delightfully amusing 
play and to those who have that pleasure in prospect. 
Mr. Thorne and Miss Kate Phillips are simply inimi- 
table in their respective parts. (Matinées Wednesdays 
and Saturdays.) 

Savoy Tueatre.—The run of The Mikado still con- 
tinues. Mr. D’Oyley Carte is a fortunate manager. 

At the Tootrries the usual lively bill of fare is pro- 
vided— Namesakes, Going it, and The Birthplace of 
Podgers, having been the standing dishes lately; that 
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is, whenever Mr. Toole could be spared by his illustrious 
patrons. 

At the Opera Comtquk, On Change is having a success- 
ful run, with Sunshine for the opening. (Matinées on 
Saturdays.) 

It is to be hoped that that trio of mirth-provoking 
artists—Willie Edouin, Lal Brough, and Alice Atherton 
—will be able to come nearer to us than they have been 
at the NovELty; people do not seem to care to go off to 
Great Queen Street — unless for Masonic gatherings. 
However, the revival of the Babes was a happy thought. 
How well it did go at the little house in King William 
Street. 

There is a strong cast in Erminie at the ComMEpy, 
Miss Kate Munroe, Miss Melnotte, Mdlle. Amaha, Harry 
Paulton, &c.; and at the Avenue Miss Violet Cameron, 
Miss Broughton, Mr. Dallay and Arthur Roberts appear 
in a new edition of Kenilworth. (Matinées Wednesdays 
and Saturdays.) , 

French plays find a most appropriate home at the 
Royatty, where Mr. Mayer has been doing good busi- 
ness. La Doctoresse was very successful, and was suc- 
ceeded by a charming play, La Petite Marquise, by 
Meilhae and Haleoy. May we hope for Le Petit Duc? 

People should sometimes cross the river; there is a 
capital pantomime at the Surrey, just the thing for 
juveniles, Robinsun Crusoe, with morning and evening 
performances. 

The circus at Covent GarpEN is certainly worth 
going to, much as one may feel the contrast. between 
Patti in the Barber, and Little Sandy, the clown. 

The Royau Aquarium is taking its proper position as 
a high-class place of entertainment. The combined 
performances of the Viennese Lady Orchestra and the 
band of the Grenadier Guards were admirable, and drew 
large audiences. The building is newly decorated, 
splendidly lighted, and there is always something gcod 
going on. 

India in London, at Langham place, and Mr. Buhic- 
rosan’s Japanese Village at Knightsbridge, are very well 
patronized. The respective managers would do well to 
issue season tickets. 

The London Ballad Concerts at St. James’s Hall, under 
the biton of Mr. Sidney Naylor, with such vocalists as 
Mesdames Antoinette Stirling, Valleria, Mary Davies, 
Messrs. Santley, Edward Lloyd, Barrington Foote, «c., 
provide most enjoyable afternoons and evenings. 

Sullivan’s Martyr of Antioch will be given on the 10th 
inst. (conducted by the composer) at the Albert Hall ; 
Madame Albani and Madame Patey will sing, and Dr. 
Stainer will be at the organ. 

At the Monday Popular, and Saturday Afternoon 
Concerts, the principal executants have been Mdme. 
Norman-Neruda, MM. Straus, Lazarus, Reis, Paersch, 
Hatsmann, Bottesini, and Charles Halle. 
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English Life in China. By Major Henry Kwnouuys, R.A. 
(London: Smith, Elder & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 
5.W.) : 


Mason Kwnouiys gives in this volume a very vivid 
picture of English life in China. The chapter on Hong 
kKong—our farthest British outpost—will amuse military 
readers generally, reminding those who have been there 
of pleasant days gone by, and those who, from service, 
business, or otherwise, contemplate going there, that 
there are many more unpleasant stations than Hong 
Kong; indeed, that it offers advantages which few other 
places in the East do. The author says: ‘“ Ceded in 
January 1841, and confirmed to us by the Treaty of 
Nankin, August 1842, its retention has never cost a 
drop of blood, or involved a single diplomatic difficulty, 
and there has never been a breath of allegation against 
a harsh or unjust sway,” and ‘‘ we may point proudly 
to results, and quote Hong Kong as an instance of what 
may be achieved by English rule, English industry, and 
English integrity of administration.” The chapter on 
Shanghai is capitally written, and both this and the 
following one, ‘‘ Inside China—the River Yang-tsze- 
Kiang,” show that to thoroughly enjoy this part of the 
world we should have Major Knollys as our cicerone. 
Nothing escapes his notice, and his sketches are drawn 
with a graphic pen. The book, we are sure, will be 
much sought after by those who enjoy a good book of 
travels ; while to those who contemplate making a visit 
to China, and require a guide, we unhesitatingly say, 
get Knollys’ book on English Life in China. 


Ambushes and Surprises, with a portrait of General 
Lord Mark Kerr, K.C.B. By Col. G. B. Mauixson, 
C.S.I. (London: W. H. Allen & Co., Waterloo 
Place.) ; 


Tus is an exceedingly entertaining and well-written 
volume, being a description of some of the most famous 
instances of the leading into ambush and the surprise 
of armies, from the time of Hannibal to the period of 
the Indian Mutiny. The endeavour of the author has 
been ‘‘ to illustrate, by a series of striking examples, a 
special and very interesting phase of the art of war. I 
have striven so to select the examples that each, in 


its turn, should illustrate a distinct epoch in history.” 
The opening chapter fully describes the story of the 
battle on the shores of Lake Trasimenus—the great 
triumph of Hannibal. This is one of the most inte- 
resting chapters in the book, and will fully sustain the 
reputation Col. Malleson has acquired as a careful 
military historical writer. The second chapter ‘“ The 
Forest of Teutoburg” deseribes the ambush and sur- 
prise into which Arminius, the leader of the Germans, 
enticed the Roman legions under Varus. The author 
has written this chapter with commendable care, and 
invested if with almost dramatic interest. If space 
permitted we should like to remark upon the other 
chapters, especially Roncesvalles, Imsbruck, St. Gothard, 
and Inkerman. Arah and Azamgarh must not be 
passed over in silence; they stand out in distinct 
contrast to one another. In the former can be seen how 
by want of promptitude and decisiun, combined with 
bad leadership, an army can be almost completely 
destroyed. It 1s some consolation, however, to know 
that it was repaired “‘by the courage of the garrison 
of the isolated house at that station, and especially by 
the splendid achievement of Vincent Eyre, leading a 
smaller number of men against the same enemy.” The 
volume concludes with the surprise and ambush of 
Azamearh. 

This account is as interesting an episode as any in 
the Indian Mutiny, and Col. Malleson from his thorough 
knowledge of India, and availing himself of the details 
furnished him by Lord Mark Kerr, has produced a 
chapter which ranks as a piece of military writing supe- 
rior to everything he has previously written. Those 
who have not read the relief of Azamgarh have a 
pleasure to look forward to—and in Lord Mark Kerr 
they will see an ofticer whose ‘‘ coolness enabled him 
to act exactly as the exigencies of the moment required.”’ 
‘“* By his timely action Lord Mark Kerr did more than 
relieve the garrison of Azamgarh. He defected projects 
so formidable that, unchecked, they would have greatly 
neutralized the effects of Sir Colin Campbell’s triumph 
at Lakhnao, and have forced that commander to send 
a considerable force to restore the prestige of England 
in a part of India which had been untrodden by the 
rebels. It remained untrodden, thanks to Lord Mark 
Kerr, to the very end.” 
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ACTING MATE W. HEWETT AND LIEUTENANT J. A. CONNOLLY. 


ASHE effort of the Russian General Lip- 
4 randi to break the Allies’ line of com- 
munication with Balaclava, and_ so 
compel them to raise the siege of 
Sebastopol had been frustrated on 
the 25th October, 1854, by the success- 
ful issue to the fight of Balaclava, 
though at a heavy cost—the sacrifice of one of the finest 
brigades of British cavalry that had ever been sent forth 
bv England to do battle on its behalf. 

The Russian troops in Sebastopol had become greatly 
excited by their commander’s statements of advantages 
said by him to have been gained through the attack at 
Balaclava. Reinforcements from Odessa had reached 
Sebastopol some days before the 25th. The enemy 
generally elated, quickly demanded further operations 
against the Allies. Measures were therefore rapidly 
arranged which had several purposes covered by one 
design. 

The first of these may be stated to be that of drawing 
the Alhes’ attention from the movements of General 
Liprandi, which had for their object the capture of Bala- 
clava for the purpose of obtaining possession of the 
Allies’ base of operations on the shores of the Crimea. 

Another was the endeavour to establish a position 
on the right of the allied line before Sebastopol, by 
which the Russians could seriously command this 
portion of the siege works, and at the same time occupy 
a post which would greatly aid the assault of their 
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troops in the general battle that would follow as soon 
as the whole of their troops and guns arrived from the 
neighbourhood of Odessa. 

A third and more tentative object might also be 
stated, namely, that of an endeavour to ascertain the 
real disposition of the English troops which guarded 
the allied position, and, if possible, to find out the most 
assailable points of the ground which the British troops 
held in possession. 

A few hours after the battle of Balaclava sufficed for 
the completion of arrangements necessary for an attack 
in considerable force upon the positions above Sebas- 
topol held by the Second Division of the British army 
to the extreme right, on the verge of Inkerman mount 
nearest to the head of the harbour, and looking towards 
the Russian defences on the opposite side. On the 26th 
of October, therefore, a fierce assault was commenced 
against that part of the British line held by the excel- 
lent and experienced General Sir De Lacy Evans. 

A branch of the Woronzoff road, in its course towards 
Sebastopol, descends the heights opposite to Inkerman 


‘mount and winds down to the head of the harbour 


that ended in a small inlet named Careening Bay. In 
distant command of the road, is that part of the Inker- 
man ridge nearest the city and harbour’s head. The 
road runs down the heights opposite the Inkerman ridge 
and between some steep rocky ground, and then turns 
to the right down to the head of the harbour. About 
1,200 yards distant from the Inkerman ridge, and towards 
T 


Heap OF CAREENING Bay, WITH Suke_L HILy, BEYOND THE INKERMAN RaAvINe. 


the prolongation of the Russian defences of the bay and 
ravine, and in a great measure commanding the road, is 
an eminence named by the British ‘‘Shell Hill,” that 
was covered here and there by coppices and extensive 
patches of brushwood. Here were posted the picquets 
of the Second Division, which was encamped upon the 
slopes on the reverse of the Inkerman ridge nearest the 
city and harbour. The Russians seemed resolved that 
Shell Hill should not be permanently held by a British 
force, as acannonade and distant rifle fire was invariably 
commenced the moment the enemy perceived that bodies 
of the English soldiers appeared in sufficient numbers to 
indicate a permanent lodgment. 

The general’s position was assailed in a most deter- 
mined manner by a column of Russian troops numbering 
five thousand men, with a battery of guns; the whole 
commanded by Colonel Federoff. The attacks began 
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at mid-day by a Russian column issuing from Sebas- 
topol by way of the Karabel Faubourg, and passing 
between the Malakoff and Redan batteries, and by move- 
ments of other bodies of Russians at the harbour’s head. 
The column took its way to the left and down into the 
ravine which led to Careening Bay Colonel Federoff 
led his men over the head of the bay by a viaduct, 
and then divided them into two bodies; one of which 
he directed to ascend the bed of Careening ravine towards 
the right of a height upon which was placed a Lan- 
caster battery. The other and main body, under the 
colonel’s personal command, directed its course along 
the slopes beyond the foot of Shell Hill, in front of Sir 
De Lacy Evans’ principal post on the Home Ridge. The 
object of Colonel Federoff was to acquire possession of 
Shell Hill by a turning movement, and then to sue- 
cessfully assail the Home Ridge or establish himself 
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in its immediate neighbourhood until sufficient support 
arrived from the city, with which to establish a per- 
manent footing. 

The Russian colonel in his progress took every advan- 
tage that the particular nature of the ground afforded 
him. His onward movement was occasionally obscured 
by the rocky nature of the country, and by the masses 
of brushwood which abounded along the line of his 
advance. He held on well to the left until opposite the 
British picquets which were advanced beyond the base 
of Shell Hill; and suddenly turning to his right, he at 
once developed his order of battle and sent forward a 
cloud of skirmishers beyond the brushwood in front of 
him. The British picquets, at first surprised at the 
sight of Russians bursting through the brushwood, ran 
to their arms. Lieutenant Connolly, who was mn com- 
mand, with firm decision called upon his men to stand 
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Lreut.-COLONEL (FORMERLY LIEUTENANT) J. A. CONNOLLY. 


their ground. The Russians pressed on quickly, firing | 


rapidly as they advanced. Still the gallant Lieutenant 
would not yield an inch of space. His men fell fast 
around him. The survivors shot their rifles quickly and 
with deadly aim, and many Russians fell before their 
fire. Some Russian skirmishers, gathering into bodies, 
dashed towards the little band of British troops with 
intent to try a bayonet charge. A rush of Minie bullets 
from the picquets met them; by twos and threes they 
fell at every step. The bayonet rush was stopped, vet 
a few of the Russians succeeded in closing on the 
picquets. With bayonets at the charge, the soldiers of 
the 49th, encouraged by their young Lieutenant, met 
the onslaught, and threw back their enemies; but still 
the Russians, in greater bodies and in the most deter- 
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mined manner, pressed forward and drove back the 
picquets. Lieutenant Connolly fell dangerously wounded. 
The Russians continued their course until they gained, 
after a hard fight, the top of Shell Hill, there planted their 
guns, and opened an artillery fire upon the Home Ridge. 

The Russian troops which had passed up Careening 
ravine also pressed swiftly forward, and soon came in 
contact with sixty of the Coldstream Guards, commanded 
by Captain Goodlake. 

As this gallant officer obtained the Victoria Cross 
for conduct of the highest order of bravery and judgment 
this day while directing the resistance of his men, a 
separate relation will be made of the manner in which 
he gained his distinction. _ 

As soon as the Russian order of attack was fully 
developed, Sir De Lacy Evans determined upon a par- 
ticular course of action. His plan was to allow the 
British picquets in front of his position to hold their 
ground to the best of their ability, and, if overpowered, 
then to bring into play the artillery which, with great 
Judgment, he had massed in battery at the summit of 
his principal position on the Home Ridge. The General 
at the same time formed up his remaining infantry in 
support of his guns, and in such a way that they could 
pour a well-sustained fire upon any troops advancing to 
assail him. 

The dispositions of Sir De Lacy being rapidly com- 
pleted, he awaited the coming attack with cool confi- 
dence and the utmost determination. The General had 
with him two batteries of nine-pounder guns, com- 
manded respectively by Captains Turner and Yates, 
together with another battery which had been sent to 
his support, commanded by Captain Wodehouse. With 
these three batteries, forming a total of eighteen guns, 
and the remainder of his infantry division, the General’s 
total foree numbered about 2,650 men. In addition 
to these, His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge 
came to his assistance with a force of the Guards, and 
General Bosquet moved up a portion of the troops under 
his command; but neither the Guards nor General 
Bosquet’s troops became engaged in the action which 
took place. 

Considerably advanced towards Sebastopol, to the left 
front of the Home Ridge, and with its flank on 
the edge of the Careening ravine, was the Lancaster 
battery, with but one gun placed in position. The 
battery was manned by men of the Naval Brigade, and 
was commanded by Acting-Mate William N. Hewett. 

The picquets of the 49th Regiment had fought stub- 
bornly back, foot by foot; but the main body of the 
Russians, bent upon obtaining possession of Shell Hull, 
moved sternly forward, losing men at every step. With 
firm resolve, the Russian skirmishers gradually gained 
the crest of the hill, and began to descend its slope 
opposite the British position upon the Home Ridge. 

T 2 
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Soon the gray-coated enemy came into full view of the 
British artillerymen, and under the range of their guns. 
Their opening salvoes rang out, and shot and shell were 
quickly pitching amongst the advancing line of Russians. 
The Royal Artillerymen bounded about their guns in 
rapid action, as they swiftly loaded and fired their 
weapons. The guns were worked with astounding 
rapidity. The Russians were struck down in numbers 
by a stream of missiles, and the enemy were immediately 
checked. The storm was more than they could over- 
come; they ran out right and left, and sought for 
shelter amongst the rocks. 

The English picquets had gradually retired, and now 
held a low wall at the foot of the British position. A 
young Russian officer called upon his men to follow 
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column was formed behind the hill crest. Once more 
the Russians topped Shell Hill; but the British artil- 
lerymen poured the fire of their guns amongst the 
enemy; they were unable to withstand the iron hail; 
they broke right and left and retired. A third body of 
Russian troops then formed on the opposite side of 
Shell Hill, while many of their men, previously dis- 
persed, clung to the broken ground which faced Home 
Ridge, and sustained a rapid fusilade against the British 
infantry who held the ground below; but these main- 
tained their post, although many men and officers fell 
killed or wounded by the Russian fire. 

The third Russian column, well led by its officers, 
appeared over Shell Hill slope, and in a most determined 
manner swept down the hill-side; but the range from 
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ActTinac Mate WIttiAM HEWETT CALLING UPON HIS MEN TO STAND BY THE LANCASTER GUN. 


him, and dashed with some of their number at the 
obstacle held by the picquets. A bullet pierced his heart ; 
he fell dead, and his men at once retreated. Now the 
English soldiers who lined the wall fired quickly and 
steadily, and many of the Russian skirmishers who 
were seeking for protection from the artillery fire above, 
fell killed or wounded. Still the Russian commander was 
resolved to gain his object. He formed a column under 
cover of the reverse slope of Shell Hill, and ordered the 
men who composed it to advance over the crest and 
descend the slope which led to the British position. 

The column appeared on the crest. It advanced over, 
and commenced its descent ; but it was met by a storm 
of shell which tore through its ranks. The Russian 
mass seemed to sway to and fro for some minutes ; then 
the men dispersed in the utmost confusion. Again a 


Home Ridge had now been accurately obtained. Shot 
after shot, shell after shell fell amongst the Russian 
troops. Their loss was terrible; they, too, spread them- 
selves out, turned, and then mingled with those who 
had previously retired. 

The main attack was at an end, for the Russians, 
disheartened, and unable to advance under the British 
fire, slowly commenced a_ retreat towards Sebas- 
topol, yet turning and firing at every step. The British 
infantry picquets once more pressed forward, and smote 
the retiring Russians with a biting fire. Colonel Fede- 
roff at this moment was struck from his horse, severely 
wounded by the splinter from a shell. At this mis- 
fortune, the Russian field-pieces, which had remained 
upon the crest of Shell Hill to protect the Russian 
retreat, at once limbered up and retired. Now the 
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British picquets, well supported, swept forward, driving 
the retreating troops before their eager advance. The 
Russians stubbornly retired, and many of the British 
infantry bit the dust. 

While the main attack had been in progress, the force 
of Russians which had advanced up Careening ravine 
had pressed on past the flank of the Lancaster battery, 
and a cloud of skirmishers well supported had, in their 
resolve to close upon the flank of the sixty men of the 
Guards, climbed the acclivity which rose to the Lan- 
caster battery. The Guards fought well, and held 
the enemy in check. Yet a large body of Russians 
had crept up close to the battery flank, and it seemed 
certain that the battery, with its heavy eun, was about 
to pass into their possession, for bullets now swept 
over the tops of the parapet, and several of its defenders 
were struck down. An infantry officer shouted for the 
gun to be spiked, and for the sailors to retire. Mr. 
Hewett, the gallant young officer in command, heard the 
order. With fine judgment and admirable courage he 
resolved to hold his post, although it appeared almost 
in Russian hands. The enemy were now close upon 
the battery. Mr. Hewett called out in stentorian tones, 
‘No orders from Captain Lushington to spike this gun 
or to retire ’’—‘‘ We don't leave the gun, men” With 
this loud remark, he sprang to the portion of the para- 
pet nearest to the advancing Russians, and with power- 
ful will commenced to tear down the gabions and _ pull 
away the parapet top. He called upon his sailors to 
help him: he shouted to some soldiers near. ‘These 
ran up, and all together bowsed round the gun-carriaye 
to the right. The muzzle of the gun was quickly pointed 
at the on-coming Russians; the roar of the great gun 
followed ; its shell went crashing amongst the rocks 
near. Fragments of iron were cast in every direction 
by the shell’s bursting charge with a horrible whizzing 
sound, and many Russian soldiers fell severely wounded. 
Again and again, with great rapidity, the gun was fired ; 
each time it was laid by Mr. Hewett, with consummate 
coolness. The huge conical Lancaster shell burst at 
each round with an astonishing report. The ground 
about the Russian skirmishers was turned up by long 
furrows as the missiles reached the eurth ; their splinters 
as they exploded were hurled against the rocks, and the 
astounded Russians quickly ran ‘back a considerable 
distance. The battery was saved. 

Numbers of the retiring Russian soldiery from the 
main attack now swelled the force of skirmishers below 
the Lancaster battery. These lined the rocks about, 
and even advanced some distance as if to again assail 
the battery. But now Mr. Hewett had obtained their 
range, and contidently worked his gun with great effect. 
The crashing of his Lancaster shells amongst the 
Russian soldiers was too much for their hardihood; a 
slow retreat was commenced. 
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The troops, in retirement from the main attack, now 
began to stream down into Careening ravine on their 
way back to Sebastopol. As they did so, they came 
under the fire of Mr. Hewett, who redoubled his 
cannonade. The Russians hastened their pace to get 
out of range, and finally, in great disorder, reached the 
protection of the guns placed in their defences. 

Mr. Hewett distinguished himself a few days later by 
again expediting the enemy’s retreat over the same 
road, at the moment when the Russian hosts were sent 
back defeated, on Sunday, the 5th of November, the 
great day of Inkerman. 

The Official Gazette of the 24th of February, 1857, 
published the reasons upon which Mr. Hewett had been 
granted the Victoria Cross. These were :— 

“1st.—On the occasion of the repulse of a sortie of 
Russians by Sir De Lacy Evans’ division, on the 26th 
of October, 1854. Mr. Hewett, then Acting-Mate af 
Her Majesty's ship Beagle, was in charge of the right 
Lancaster battery before Sebastopol. The advance of 
the Russians placed the gun in great jeopardy, their 
skirmishers advancing close up to the battery, and pour- 
ing in a sharp fire from their Minie rifles. By some 
misapprehension the word was passed to spike the gun 
and retreat; but Mr. Hewett, taking upon himself the 
responsibility of disregarding the order, replied that 
‘such order did not come from Captain Lushington, 
and he would not do it without it did.’ Mr. Hewett 
then pulled down the parapet of the battery, and, with 
the assistance of some soldiers, got his gun round, and 
poured upon the advancing column of Russians a most 
destructive and effective tire. 

‘For the gallantry exhibited on this occasion, the Board 
of Admiralty promoted him to the rank of Lieutenant. 

‘*2nd.—On the 5th of November, 1854, at the battle 
of Inkerman, Captain Lushington again brought before 
the Commander-in-Chief the services of Mr. Hewett, 
saying, ‘I have much pleasure in again bringing Mr. 
Hewett’s gallant conduct before you.’ ” 

This gallant officer has risen to the rank of an Admiral 
in the British Navy, and was appointed to command 
the Navy upon the Kast Indian station in the early part 
of the year 1882. During the operations undertaken by 
Great Britain for the suppression of the military revolt 
against the ruler of Egypt, Admiral Sir W. Hewett once 
more distinguished himself by seizing the port of Suez, 
on the Red Sea, and holding it as a place of debarkation 
for the contingent of troops from India which had been 
ordered to take part in the campaign. For his services 
during the naval and military operations in Egypt Sir 
W. Hewett was nominated by Her Majesty to a Knight 
Commandership of the Star of India. 

The brave young man who commanded the picquets 
of the 49th was gazetted to the Victoria Cross order in 
the following terms :—‘‘ In the attack by the Russians 
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against the position held by the Second Division, on the 
26th October, 1854, Major Connolly—then a Lieutenant 
in the 49th Foot—while in command of a company of 
that regiment on outlying picquet, made himself most 
conspicuous by the gallantry of his behaviour. He came 
particularly under the observation of Field-Marshal Lord 
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Raglan, while in personal encounter with several Rus- 
sians in defence of his post. He ultimately fell danger- 
ousiy wounded. Lieutenant Connolly was highly praised 
in General Orders, and promoted into the Coldstream 
Guards as a reward for his exemplary behaviour on this 
occasion.” 


CAPTAIN GERALD LITTLEHALES GOODLAKE AND PRIVATE WILLIAM STANLOCK. 


The ground along the whole course of the Careening 
ravine was of a very broken character. At a consider- 
able distance down the ravine were some natural caves 
in the rocky slopes. The position of the caves had 
become known to Captain Goodlake of the Coldstream 
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Captains GERALD LITTLEHALES GOOPLAKE, COLDSTREAM GUARDS. 
NOW RETIRED (tENERAL. 


Guards, through having made several scouting explora- 
tions along the course of the ravine, almost down to the 
harbour’s mouth. 

The gallant captain had posted sixty of the guards in 
observation near the caves and across both banks of 
the stream which ran along the base of the ravine 
towards Sebastopol. To make sure that the enemy 
were not collecting a large body of men within and 
about the caves with which to suddenly overwhelm his 
little force, Captain Goodlake had, early in the day, 
taken with him Sergeant Ashton and gone forward to 
closely examine the cavities. 


The Russian column, in its advance along the Careen- 
ing ravine, neglected the caves and marched swiftly 
towards a bend of rough ground which concealed its 
movements from the sixty guardsmen who had been left 
to contest any progress towards the Lancaster battery 
and the British position at the head of the ravine. 
Captain Goodlake, by the silent and rapid advance of 
the Russian force, was unaware of the enemy’s prox- 
imity to the caves. He began their exploration. The 
Russians, with a swift rush forward, swept past the 
bend, opened out into fighting order across the ravine, 
and, firing quickly, advanced towards the Guardsmen. 
Seven hundred Russian soldiers swept towards the sixty 
British. The Guardsmen steadily plied their musketry 
fire, retiring step by step. By twos and threes the 
Russian soldiers fell killed or wounded, yet their forward 
course could not be stayed. The sixty Guardsmen were 
compelled to continue their retirement until they 
reached a shallow ditch which ran at the foot of the 
end of the ravine, considerably below the Lancaster 
battery. Some riflemen under Captain Marsham now 
ran forward and lined the ground on the left of the 
sixty Guardsmen, and shot their bullets ane the 
advancing enemy. 

Captain Goodlake and the Sergeant had seen the 
Russian soldiers rush past the caves and the bend of 
broken ground beyond, and the extension of the fighting 
line across the ravine. Their retreat was completely 
cut off. Many of the enemy, as they skirmished, came 
close to the caves. The Captain and the Sergeant were 
at last observed, and the nearest Russian infantrymen 
fired upon the two Englishmen, yet without hitting 
either. Captain Goodlake expressed to the Sergeant 
the almost impossibility of ever returning alive to the 
position of his sixty Guardsmen. The sergeant re- 
marked that the Russians would shoot them if taken 
prisoners, in revenge for the capture of one of their 
picquets a few days previously. Captain Goodlake at 
once resolved upon the perilous task of attempting to 
regain the protection of the men under his command. 
He and the Sergeant raised their rifles, they aimed 
and fired. Two Russian soldiers immediately fell to 
the ground. The Captain and the Sergeant rushed 
forward with clubbed rifles amongst a knot of the 
enemy, dashed several to the ground, and sprang down 
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to the bottom of the ravine. Along this they ran, 
amidst the pinging sound of the Russian bullets, towards 
the spot to which the Guardsmen had retired. Quickly 
they found themselves amongst the advanced Russian 
riflemen. All seemed over, and escape impossible. To 
the surprise of both men they were not fired at. The 
enemy wore long grey coats. The Captain and the 
Sergeant also had on long garments of the same 
coloured material. It was evident that the Russians 
mistook them for two of their own force. This illusion 
was quickly perceived by the British officer and ser- 
geant. With quick decision they resolved to profit by 
it, and shifted their ground from spot to spot as if in 
skirmishing order. The bullets of their comrades of 
the Guards and the riflemen now swept past the two, 
who had some miraculous escapes from wounds or 
death. 
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however, gained possession of some cooking-houses 
which had been erected just below the Lancaster 
battery, and began to search for food and plunder. 
Captain Goodlake and Captain Marsham resolved to 
retake the houses. Collecting a few men together for 
the purpose, the two officers with a determined rush led 
their men towards the spot. The Russians resisted 
stoutly. A fight at close quarters took place for a few 
minutes. Some Russian soldiers and an officer were 
grappled with and taken prisoners. The remainder 
relinquished possession of the cooking-houses and re- 
treated down the hill-side. In another moment the 
shot and shell of the Lancaster battery above, went 
tearing amongst them. 

The guardsmen and riflemen now redoubled their 
fire, and more of the enemy fell. The Russian officer 
in command rushed forward and called upon his 
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CapTaIn GERALD LITTLEHALES GOODLAKE DEFENDING HIS Position BELOW THE ILANCASTER BATrERY. 


The Russians pressed eagerly forward towards the 
sixty men, then suddenly halted and commenced a 
heavy fusilade. Then came the opportunity to the two 
British who were amongst the Russian line of. skir- 
mishers. Captain Goodlake gave his comrade a signal. 
It was instantly understood. With a rapid run the two 
men cleared the intervening ground. The Captain and 
the intrepid Sergeant once more stood amongst those 
from whom they had been so strangely separated. 

Now the Captain directed the fire of his small body of 
Guardsmen with such precision and quickness that the 
Russian line paused—then halted. They clung closely 
to the hill-side and maintained a continuous fire upon 
the sixty Guardsmen. Captain Goodlake resolved not 
to yield another foot of ground. The Russian infantry, 


men to advance and storm the trench occupied by the 
Guardsmen. He waved his sword above his head and 
pointed towards the spot. His troops declined the task, 
and shortly began a retirement down the ravine towards 
Sebastopool. 

Now the Guards and riflemen sprang forward and 
followed the retiring enemy with rapid shots. Many 
Russians now fell under the British advancing fire. Yet 
the remainder turned as they retreated and steadily 
skirmished until they reached the causeway leading into 
Sebastopool, when they formed up and marched back 
into the fortress with the force under Colonel Federoff 
which had failed in its attack upon the position of 
Sir De Lacy Evans above Shell Hill. 

The composition of the small body of Guardsmen who 
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had mainly arrested the Russian advance up the 
Careening ravine was peculiar. The men were all 
volunteers under the command of Captain Goodlake of 
the Coldstreams, who had with him Captain Cameron 
of the Grenadiers and Captain Baring of the Scots 
Guards. On the occasion just related, Captain Goodlake 
alone remained in charge of this body of volunteers. It 
had been formed for the dangerous duty of outlying 
picquet and scouting work, as soon as the investment of 
Sebastopol had been decided upon by Lord Raglan, 
the Commander-in-Chief of the British forces, and 
Marshal St. Arnaud, in command of the French army. 
Previous to the attack of Colonel Federoff, the sixty 
Guardsmen had done excellent work by hanging close to 
the enemy’s advanced parties, capturing picquets and 
examining the progress of the enemy’s defences. 

In one of their expeditions Captain Cameron was cast 
to the earth severely wounded. Captain Goodlake 
lifted his brother officer and carried him on his back 
beyond the reach of the enemy’s bullets. Many were 
the exploits of the sixty British Guardsmen volunteers 
during the early part of the siege of Sebastopol. 

In one of these Private William Stanlock crawled up 
to within six yards of a Russian sentry at the risk of 
being discovered and shot down. This gallant soldier 
of the Coldstreams was warned by his officer that he 
was undertaking a most dangerous duty. With a fine 
contempt of death in the endeavour to aid the surprise 
of the Russian picquet, he pursued his way, returned, 
and reported the position of the Russian soldiers. His 
officer at once acted upon the information gained so 
daringly. The Russian picquet was surprised and 
captured ina moment. Stanlock received the Victoria 
Cross for this act of courage. 

Captain Goodlake is now living, a retired General of 
the British army. The terms in which he was (when 
brevet-major) gazetted to the Victoria Cross were as 
follows :—‘‘ For distinguished gallantry whilst in com- 
mand of the sharpshooters furnished by the Coldstream 
Guards, on the 26th October, 1854, on the occasion of 
‘the powerful sortie on the 2nd Division,’ when he held 
the Windmill ravine, below the picquet-house, against a 
much larger force of the enemy. The party of sharp- 
shooters then under his command killed thirty-eight 
(one an officer) and took three prisoners of the enemy 
(of the latter, one an officer), Major Goodlake being the 
sole ofticer in command. Also, for distinguished gal- 
lantry on the occasion of the surprise of a picquet of the 
enemy, in November, at the bottom of the Windmill 
ravine, by the sharpshooters under his sole leading and 
command, when the knapsacks and rifles of the enemy’s 
party fell into his hands.” 
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During all the memorable siege of Sebastopol, and 
in every battle in the Crimea, British soldiers and 
sailors distinguished themselves by individual actions 
which indisputably proved that they were worthy 
descendants of their forefathers, the veterans of the 
Peninsula and of Waterloo. They were the equals, 
if not the superiors of these veterans, in suffering 
privations and hardships. The stubborn firmness with 
which they bore their terrible trials throughout the 
siege, will be made known in subsequent narratives. 

In his grand description of the attack in line of the 
Fusilier brigade upon the French masses which had 
gained the hill upon the Anglo-Spanish right, above the 
village of Albuera, on the 16th of May 1811, Sir 
William Napier, the eloquent and graphic historian, 
thus commences: ‘‘ Then was seen with what a strength 
and majesty the British soldier fights.” This able 
writer has related that more than one half of this mag- 
nificent brigade, composed of the 7th and 28rd Regi- 
ments, were struck down, killed or wounded, as the 
regiments sternly marched across the plateau towards 
their enemies and steadily fired their dreadful volleys, 
with ranks closing up the gaps made by the wasting 
fire of the heads of the French columns. Such were the 
soldiers of the Peninsula in many a hard-fought field of 
battle. Yet the successors of these rugged warriors 
bore themselves in India and in the Crimea, the latter 
forty years afterwards, with equal bravery and endur- 
ance. And the successors of the soldiers who con- 
solidated our Indian Empire by well won victories; of 
those who fought out the fearful battles of the Crimea 
and attacked the most powerfully armed fortress of 
modern times; and of those who, surrounded by fire 
and sword at every step, carried the arms of Great 
Britain through the Indian Mutiny: have they not borne 
themselves as Englishmen in recent days in Afghanistan, 
in South Africa, in Egypt, in Burmah? The National 
Record of the Victoria Cross will tell their countrymen 
they have done so. They were not veterans in the 
practice of war; they were, for the most part, young 
soldiers. But Wellington had many young soldiers in 
the ranks of his army, who did not fight for pay. 
Bound together by the strong ties of British discipline, 
they fought as British soldiers always fight—for the 
honour of their country and for the credit of their 
regiments—examples for all time to every Englishman 
who takes up arms in his country’s service. 


W. J. KE. 


NotE.—Through a typographical error in last month’s 
macazine, the name of Colonel Morris, 17th Lancers, 
was printed ‘“‘ Norris.” 
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THE BATTLES OF THE BRITISH ARMY, INSCRIBED ON THE 
| REGIMENTAL COLOURS. 
By R. O'BYRNE, F.R.G.S. 
No. 2.—THE BATTLE OF RAMILLIES. ° 


TER the Battle of Blenheim, which 
formed the subject of the first of these 
records in this magazine, the confede- 
rate armies marched towards the Rhine, 
crossing that river, the Queich, and 
the Lauter. During the year 1704, 
Marlborough, having recovered from 
an indisposition occasioned by the fatigue of the battle 
of Blenheim, proceeded to the Moselle, captured Treves, 
and besieged Traerbach. Arriving in England, he was 
distinguished by accumulative honours and rewards, the 
Queen conferring on him the Manor of Woodstock, 
and ordering the palace of Blenheim to be built for his 
residence. 

In 1705 Marlborough joined his army near Tréves, 
the Prince of Orange being at that time Stadtholder. 
France had again taken the field; Villeroy being 
appointed to the command of the forces on the 
Moselle, operated against General Overkirk, capturing 
Huy and investing Liege. Under these circumstances, 
Marlborough rapidly returned to the Meuse, recaptured 
Huy, forced the French lines near Heilesheim, defeated 
the enemy, obtained possession of Tirlemont, Diest, and 
Clerschot, drove the French beyond the Dyle, and 
advanced to the suburbs of Louvain. , 

Ramillies is a village eighteen miles south of Louvain, 
the surrounding country representing the highlands of 
Brabant. The marshes supply the Gheets and other 
streams, small but important, in their district, and 
over all, is a low range of hills with a gentle and 
generally uniform ascent. This feature of uniformity 
had its influence on the coming battle; an influence 
resulting from the nature of the hills, which are conse- 
quently broken or abrupt, enabling troops on the march 
who could not be sure that they were absolutely 
invisible to the enemy, at least to remain so, an abrupt 
ascent or turning making two parties visible to each 
other at once. Where there is a gradual ascent with a 
uniform curve, and two parties are so distant from 
each other that the diameter from the culmination of 
the curve to the base of the segment is greater than the 
height of a man, two bodies of infantry will be invisible 
to each other, and if both are marching at the same 
pace, and with the same conditions as to the curve, both 
will continue to be invisible to each other. 

The French were extended in a segment of a circle 
round the elevation, conspicuous by an ancient barrier 
of stone and turf, apparently about thirty feet high, 
ealled ‘‘ Ottmond’s Tomb.” The enemy thus being in 
the arc, and the Allies in the diameter, the latter had 
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a shorter way to either end than their enemies. Marl- 
borough exhibited, ostentatiously it is said, a powerful 
force on his right opposite to the French left; and to 
protect this, the French brought a strong accession in 
that direction from their centre. Marlborough, his 
force concealed by the ascending are of the hill, marched 
along the cordon of the horizontal arc, passed the 
extremity of the French right, and presented a pre- 
ponderating force against their centre. Villeroy saw 
now that this force was there, and not where he and 
his chief body should have been at that moment; but it 
was too late for this discovery to be effective. Marl- 
borough had gained a superiority that he would not be 
easily compelled to abandon. 

Thus commenced the battle, the record of which we 
now open with the following, addressed by Marlborough 
to Queen Anne. This despatch is dated from Borch- 
loen, 24th May 1706: 


‘* MADAME, 

‘“‘T humbly crave to congratulate Your Majesty 
with all humility and respect on the glowing success 
with which it pleased God yesterday-to bless Your 
Majesty’s arms and those of your Allies over the enemy, 
who were equally desirous to come to a battle with us, 
having got together all their strength in these parts. I 
have been on horseback the whole day, and last night, 
in order to press the enemy in their retreat, and am but 
just come to my quarters to send Colonel Richards to 
Your Majesty with an account of this action, wherein all 
the troops, both officers and soldiers, have behaved 
themselves with the greatest bravery and courage ; but 
I must humbly beg that Your Majesty will permit me to 
refer to the Colonel for the particulars. I hope the troops 
will be able to march again to-night, in order to see if 
the intrenchments behind the Dyle may be attacked, 
having no greater pleasure than on all these occasions 
to show the sense [ have of Your Majesty’s great 
goodness to me. 

‘Tam, with the greatest devotion, Madame, 
Your Majesty’s, &c., 
MaRLBoROUGH.” 


There were two such antagonistic political spirits in 
those days that Marlborough’s despatches are of necessity 
most meagre; his invariable habit, in reporting his 
great battles, being to make these official communica- 
tions as brief as possible, furnishing details to the Queen 
and the Ministry of the day through the bearer of his 
despatches; hence the unsatisfactory character of the 
above. To the Prince of Savoy, however, the Duke 
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communicated much more interesting details. Writing 
from the camp at Louvain, the 25th of May, 1706, he 
says :— 
*< MonsIEUR, 
“Votre Altesse pourra avoir appris avant 
l’arrivée de celle-ci, que les ennemis ayant assemble 
toute leur force dans le Pays Bas, et passé la Dyle, 
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s’étaient avancés jusqu’entre les deux Gheets prés de 
Seau dans le dessein de nous venir attaquer. Nous 
n’avons point hesité d’avancer de méme vers eux. Jeudi 
nous avons déscampe de Tongres et sommes venus a 
Borchloen, ou nous avons reposé le lendemain a cause 
du mauvais temps, et pour donner le temps aux troupes 
Danoises qui étaient encore en arriere, de nous ap- 
procher. Samedi, nous sommes venus 4 Corswarem, et 
dimanche avons continue la marche a trois heures du 
matin, pour gagner l’ouverture entre la Mehaigne et la 
grande Gheet. Nous avons bientét appris que les 
ennemis étaient aussi en marche; mais selon le rapport 
des officiers generaux, que nous avons prisonniers, leur 
dessein n’était point de combattre avant lundi, ne 
croyant pas que nous oserions venir a eux. 

‘* Les armées étaient en vue avant midi, et on s’arréta 
de coté et d’autre a ranger les troupes en bataille, et 
a faire les batteries qui commencé¢rent a tirer un peu 
apres midi et sur les deux heures nous fimes attaquer 
le village de Ramillies, qui appuyait Ja droite de leur 
infanterie et ou ils avaient leur plus grande batterie avec 
beaucoup de monde. Le combat s’echauffa et dura assez 
long-temps, avec une tres grande fureur; mais enfin 
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les ennemis furent obligés de plier. Nous y avons pris 
leur canon et fait. beaucoup de prisonniers, et ayant 
continue le combat avec la méme vigueur, tant in- 
fanterie que cavalerie, jusqu’entre quatre et cing heures, 
quand les ennemis ont commence a se retirer, nous les 
avons poursuivis, toujours les battant en retraite, jus- 
qu’assez avant dans la nuit. Ainsi le bon Dieu nous a 
donnés une victoire complete. Nous avons pris environ 
cinquante pieces de canon, leurs pontons, une grande 
partie de leur bagage, et pour le moin quatre milles 
prisonniers, outre ce qu’ils ont perdu dans le combat. 
Nous avons seulement fait halte deux heures de la nuit, 
nous sommes remis en marche avant le jour pour nous 
approcher de la Dyle, dont nous avions resolu de tenter 
le passage le matin a la pointe du jour. Mais les 
ennemis nous ont epargne cette peine, s’étant retires 
hier au soir vers Bruxelles; cde sorte que nous sommes 
entrés dans Louvain, et toute notre armeée a passe la 
riviere sans aucune opposition. Les Francais ont deé- 
truit leurs magazins dans la ville, mais les Espagnols 
ont laisse leurs dans leur entier. 

“Votre Altesse peut bien juger par ceci de la perte des 
ennemis et de la consternation ou ils sont. Nous fiimes 
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eh ctat dapprocher demain vers Bruxelles, pour en pro- 
fiter, et tacher de les rejoindre, ou les obliger # se 
retirer plus loin. Rien ne pourrait nous excuser de 
donner tant de fatigues aux troupes apres un sl rude 
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156 THE ILLUSTRATED NAVAL 
combat que la necessité de les pousser a bout avant que 
le Maréchal de Marsain les ait joint, qui pourra étre 
en quatre ou cing jours. 

‘Apres avoir félicité Votre Altesse sur cet heureux 
succes elle me permettra d’ajouter encore la bonne 
nouvelle que nous sommes sur le point de conclure un 
traité avec M. le Landegrave de Hesse-Cassel pour la 
marche de dix milles et quatre cents de ses troupes a la 
solde de l’Angleterre et de Etat, pour Italie atin de 
renforcer l’armée de Votre Altesse. Ces troupes sont 
déja avancés du coté de Mayence et jose assurer Votre 
Altegse que ce sont de braves gens sur lesquels elle peut 
entiérement se fier; je suis trop fatigué pour vous 
pouvoir rien dire d’avance a présent; seulement je la 
supplie d’étre persuadée de la passion trés-sincére avec 
laquelle je serais toujours, Monsieur de V. A. &c. 


“ MARLBOROUGH.” 


The trophies of the battle of Ramillies were immense, 
but they were exceeded by its results. The loss of the 
French in killed and wounded was 7,000 men; and in 
addition to that, 6,000 prisoners were taken. With the 
desertions which took place after the battle, the enemy 
was weakened by fully 15,000 men. They lost fifty-two 


guns, their whole baggage and pontoon train, all their ° 


caissons, and eighty standards wrested from them in fair 
fight. Among the prisoners were the Princes de Soubise 
wnd Rohan, and a son of Marshal Tallard. The victors 
lost 1,066 killed, and 2,567 wounded ; in all 3,633. The 
great and unusual proportion of the killed to the 
wounded, shows how desperate the fighting had been, 
and how much of it, as in ancient warfare, had been in 
hand-to-hand contest. Overkirk nobly supported the 
Duke in this action, and not only repeatedly charged at 
the head of his horse, but continued on horseback in 
the pursuit until 1 in the morning, when he narrowly 
escaped death from a Bavarian officer he had made 
prisoner, and to whom he had given back his sword, 
saying, ‘Yeu are a gentleman, and may keep it.” 
The base wretch no sooner got it into his hands than he 
made a lunge at the Dutch General, but fortunately 
missed his blow, and was immediately cut down for his 
treachery by Overkirk’s orderly. 

The immediate result of this splendid victory was the 
. uequisition of nearly all Eastern Flanders. Brussels, 
Louvain, Mechlin, Aloa, Luise, and nearly all the great 
towns of Brabant opened their gates immediately after. 
Ghent and Bruges speedily followed the example, and 
Daun and Oudenarde soon declared for the Austrian 
cause. Of all the towns in Flanders, Antwerp, Ostend, 
Nicuport, and Dunkirk alone held out for the French; 
and to their reduction the Duke immediately turned his 
attention. The public rejoicings in Holland knew no 
bounds ; they much exceeded what had been felt for the 
victory of Blenheim, for that only saved Germany, but 
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this delivered themselves. The wretched jealousy which 
had so long thwarted the Duke, as it does every other 
great general, was fairly overpowered in the electric shout 
of a nation’s gratitude. In England the rejoicings were 
equally enthusiastic, and a solemn thanksgiving at St. 
Paul's, which the Queen attended in person, gave a 
willing vent to the general thankfulness. ‘‘ Faction 
and the French,’’ as Bolingbroke expressed it, were 
all that Marlborough had to fear, and he had fairly 
conquered both. Above all, the magnitude of his 
renown, rid him for a time, at least, of those vexatious 
councils of war, which had so often thwarted his best- 
laid plans. But the snake, though scotched, was not 
killed, and but replenished its venom and prepared 
future stings—even during the roar of triumphant 
cannon, and the festive blaze of rejoicing cities. 

Passing in review the British regiments which took 
part in the Battle of Ramillies, we commence, as in duty 
bound, with the gallant cavalry. 

In this the 1st Dragoon Guards, one of General Lum- 
ley’s forty squadrons, was posted on the heights of Foutz, 
on the right of the allied army. Descending these 
heights, this regiment dashed forward along the plain 
with its usual boldness, and overthrew all who opposed 
it. The enemy’s horse rallied on the plain, but, being 
closely pressed, fled in three directions. The fugitives 
were, however, soon overtaken by the Queen’s Regiment 
of Horse and other English cavalry sent in pursuit; the 
French Réygiment du Rot, after a severe loss, surren- 
dered ; seven squadrons of Spanish and Bavarian Guards 
were cut to pieces, and a great part of the cannon which 
was marching in front of them was taken; the Elector 
of Bavaria and Marshal Villeroy narrowly escaped. The 
pursuit was not discontinued until 2 o’clock on the 
following morning, by which time the greater part of 
the enemy’s baggage, artillery, standards, colours, and 
kettle-drums were captured, and about six hundred 
officers and four thousand men made prisoners. 

The 3rd Dragoon Guards, then known as the “ Fourth 


‘Horse,’ under that distinguished officer Major-General 


Cornchus Wood, took their station in the right wing of 
the army. After the action had lasted nearly three 
hours, Marlborough, seizing a critical moment to strike 
a decisive blow, brought his British cavalry foremost. 
The 4th passed the little river Gheect, and dashed along 
the plain on the right of the village of Ramillies, over- 
throwing all opposition until they arrived at the rising 
ground behind the village of Offaz. The enemy was 
now in full retreat, and went sweeping along the plain 
until they arrived at the farm of Chantrain, where they 
overtook the Spanish and Bavarian Horse Guards, who 
with the Elector and Marshal Villeroy at their head, 
were endeavouring to cover the retreat of the artillery. 
Having gained the enemy’s left flank, the foaming 
squadrons of the ‘‘ 4th ’ rushed upon the Spaniards and 
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Bavarians, and with one tremendous shock broke their 
ranks in pieces. Then commenced the clash of sword, 
with all the uproar, strife and turmoil of a close combat, 
while the Spaniards and Bavarians fell in numbers 
before the superior prowess of the victors, and the 
‘“‘4th’’ took many prisoners with the Standard and 
kettle-drums of the Bavarian Guards. 

The 5th Dragoon Guards, known as ‘“ Cadogan’s 
Horse,” acquired new laurels in this contest. Forming 
part of the reserve, when the moment for charging 
came, the weight and fury of these heavy horsemen were 
irresistible, the enemy’s squadrons and battalions being 
broken with dreadful slaughter. 

The 6th Dragoon Guards, better known at this time 
as ‘the Carabineers,” stood in column with Lumley’s 
squadrons near the heights of Foutz, viewing the soul- 
animating scene of horsemen and foot mingled in deadly 
fight on the plain, until several of the enemy’s masses 
were alternately broken and driven from their ground 
and the village of Ramillies was carried. While the 
contest was still raging, the Carabineers advanced to 
support the troops penetrating through the swamp 
towards Offaz. Here they remained only a few moments 
before they were led in pursuit of the centre column of 
the enemy which was retreating in good order; and as 
they dashed along the undulating grounds, they over- 
took, near the farm of Chantrain, seven squadrons of 
Spanish and Bavarian Horse Guards. Led by their 
brave Major Pertry, the Carabineers advanced against 
the right of these guards, the élite of the Spanish and 
Bavarian armies—a thousand warlike horsemen, con- 
fronted by seven hundred British sabres. The advance, 
accompanied with a loud British huzza, anwered by a 
shout from the opposing lines, resulted in a terrific rush 
of rank against rank with deadly fury, and many men 
and horses were overthrown and trampled down in the 
contest ; the clash of swords, the report of pistols, and 
the shouts of the troopers indicating the desperation of 
the conflict. The evening found the wreck of the Spanish 
and Bavarian squadrons seeking safety in flight. This 
magnificent charge resulted in the Carabineers capturing 
several guns and mortars, four officers, and forty-six 
men, together with the colours of ‘‘ The Royal Regiment 
of Bombardiers.” 

What has been recorded of the above regiments may 
be equally and fairly applied to the 7th Dragoon Guards, 
known as ‘“‘ Schomberg’s Horse’’; the 2nd Dragoons, 
or ‘Scots Greys,” and the 5th Dragoons, or “ Royal 
Irish”; as these regiments took part, with equal 
gallantry, in all the affairs enumerated, thus gaining for 
the British cavalry the brightest of its many laurels. 

Marlborough’s infantry, on reaching the plateau of 
Ramillies, was formed in two lines, the right of which 
consisted of Mercdith’s and Lord North and Grey's 
brigades in first line, supported in second line by 
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Webb’s, the Grenadier Guards, and Macarthy’s brigade. 
This second line being advanced over the hill of Foutz, 
against the left of the enemy’s position at Anderkirk, 
carrying pontoons with the view to crossing the stream ; 
but when the first line had advanced half way down the 
exterior slope it was halted, and retired again to the sum- 
mit. The second line, its movements being concealed 
from the enemy by the hill, wheeled to its left, and 
joined the remaining troops in the great attack against 
the centre of the French position. Villeroy, upon first 
observing the false attack on the left of his position at 
Anderkirk, had, with a view to strengthening that 
flank, considerably weakened the centre of his line at 
Offnuz, but soon perceived that the real attack was on 
his right and centre, where a hard struggle was going 
on. Marlborough had massed on his left the greater 
part of the Dutch and Danish cavalry, besides some 
infantry under Overkirk. The cavalry repeatedly 
charged the household cavalry of France, and even- 
tually forced it to retreat. In the meantime the first 
attack against the centre of the position, by twenty bat- 
talions under General Schultz, had failed in driving the 
enemy from that post ; but being subsequently joined by 
Webb’s and Macarthy’s brigades, withdrawn by the 
Duke from the right, the attack was renewed, and, as 
the Grenadier Guards and the rest of Webb’s brigade 
advanced, the French began to give way. The brigade 


then forming line, charged the retreating foe, who was — 
at the same time met by the victorious cavalry of the 


left wing, whereupon all chances of the enemy retrieving 
the day were lost, as he could not reform. 

Joined with the Grenadier Guards in the manceuvres 
above detailed, the following regiments took an active 
part :— 

The Ist Royal Scots (Lothian), under Lord George 
Hamilton; the 3rd Buffs, under Lieut.-Col. 
Churchill; the 8th King’s Regiment (Liverpool), under 
Brig.-Gen. John Richmond Webb; the 10th Lincolnshire 
Regiment, under Lord North and Grey; the 15th East 
Yorkshire Regiment, under Algernon, Earl of Hertford ; 
the 16th Bedfordshire Regiment, under Marlborough’s 
nephew, Colonel Francis Godfrey; the 18th Loyal Irish 
Regiment, under Colonel Richard Stearne; and the 
21st Scots Fusiliers, under Colonel Sampson de Lalo. 


References to the Plan of the Battle of Ramillies, May 23,1706. Drawn 
on the spot by G. L. Mostrezer, an officer in General Dopff’s Regiment of 
Dragoons. 

A Allies march to the enemy. 
B Allies in order of Battle. L 

( Allies moving towardstheenemy. [A regiment of dragoons on foot 
D Danish troops. . to support the infantry. 

£ Cavalry of the right detached Three more do the same, 


K Enemy in order of battle. 
Thoy march towards us. 


towards the left. The horses of those regiments. 
F Infantry driving the enemy from Infautry support the dragoons. 
Franquenoy. Q Infantry comes out of the vil- 
G Ramillies attacked. l: gos. 
H Batteries. R Cavalry covers the retreat. 
{| Our Horse take the enemy in § Batteries of the enemies. 
Hank. 7 Retroat of the enemies. 
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THE 


“DE BANGE” 


GUN. 


By KARL JACOB. 


CP RAASAACIHE history of the French artillery since 
! 1871 is, to a great extent, that of the 
whole army. Everything had to be 
changed, and in the comprehensive 
schemes of reform this branch of the 
service took a foremost place. In 
common with the rest of the military 
system, it had been allowed to rest on laurels won in 
1859, and its fatlure in 1871 was not the least of the 
many shocks to national self-complacency which the 
French received during the campaign of that year. <A 
new system, that of Reffye, was improvised during the 
war, but the 8°5-cm. bronze gun constructed on this 
principle was scarcely more serviceable than the old 
muzzle-loader. A smaller gun of 7°5-cm. was subse- 
quently tried, but was found to combine even more 
drawbacks than its predecessor. The French then went 
to the other extreme in point of weight, and adopted 
the 9°5-cm. field-gun: of Lahitolle. It was superior to 
the German weapon ; but all its advantages were coun- 
terbalanced by immense weight, rendering it almost 
absolutely unmanageable. If the gun were to remain 
in the service for field use, it was found that one of two 
alternatives must be adopted. Either eight horses 
must be attached to the piece alone, or the weight 
reduced by shortening the tube and sacrificing the 
ballistic superiority over the German system which was 
_ its only raison d'etre. The French could come to no 
decision on this point, and while the matter was being 
weighed, the gun was removed from the field artillery. 
Later on, the experiences of the Russians before Plevna 
led to its re-introduction ; but in 1880 it was definitely 
shunted into the siege parks. , | 

In the meantime, Colonel de Bange, Director of the 
Gun Foundry at Bourges, had come forward with a new 
system, somewhat similar to that of Krupp, in the con- 
struction of the inner and outer tubes, in the method of 
rifling, and in the proportionate length of the projectile, 
but differing widely in the arrangement of the breech 
mechanism. His principle was soon adopted; field- 
guns of 80 and 90 mm. were rapidly constructed, and 
in a short time the system was extended to all kinds of 
ordnance. 

The rapid progress made by French manufacturers 
has naturally given rise to much commercial jealousy 
across the Rhine. Krupp, if he is not actually being 
ousted from foreign markets, is still suffering severely 
from the competition of the new French houses, and 


for some time past a bitter controversy has been raging 
in the military and civil press of the two countries on 
the respective merits of the rival systems. The last 
achievement of de Bange, the construction of a 340-mm. 
gun, for which great advantages are elaimed by the 
inventor, seems to have been especially irritating to the 
Germans, and, though the time is scarcely ripe for 
criticism on the new weapon, the old ones have received 
extremely rough treatment. 

The 340-mm. gun is intended for coast defence, and 
for use on men-of-war. 

Its tube is constructed of hammered steel, and is 
provided with 74 hoops of the same material. The 
latter form, perhaps, the most original part of the 


de Bange system. Their chief advantage is that each 


hoop assists in resisting the longitudinal strain. In 
other systems the transverse strain alone falls, to any 
great extent, on the coiling, and should the latter be im- 
perfect in any part, serious injury must ensue. Many 
devices have been employed to lessen this difficulty, but 
de Banve professes to have solved the problem to his 
entire satisfaction. The general principle of coiling will 
be scen from the accompanying illustration. The hoops 
are divided into four series. The first, 32 in number, 
cover the whole of the tube; the second, 23 in number, 
stretch from the breech to the middle of the chase; the 
third, 14 in number, from the breech to the trunnionse; 
and the fourth, consisting of three hoops, cover the 
breech and trunnions only. Both the A tube and the 
hoops are constructed in the form of a double truncated 
cone, and are so arranged that the parts interlock and 
fit together to form a homogeneous whole. The conicity 
is, nevertheless, very slight, allowing the hoops to: be 
shrunk over the tube at a comparatively low tempera- 
ture. The whole arrangement, indeed, closely resem- 
bles the brickwork of a wall, and the parts are so firmly 
wedged together that, as de Bange affirms, the A tube 
could not possibly be injured unless the whole series of 
hoops gave way; and, in the same manner, no one hoop 
could suffer unless the pressure were sufficient to burst 
the corresponding hoops in the other series. 

The breech mechanism is constructed on the inter- 
rupted thread system. The breech itself, which is but 
35 cm. in diameter in its smooth part, is of compara- 
tively light weight, and can easily be manipulated by 
two men, without aid from machinery of any kind. The 
breech-screw is provided with a double obturator, con- 
structed, as may be seen from the accompanying plans, 
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THE “DE BANGE” GUN. 


on the usual de Bange principle. The screw A is bored 
throughout its entire length to receive a stem, B, which 
is prolonged beyond its front surface. This stem has a 
head, P, resting on the floor of a cavity in the body of 
the screw formed to receive the block, C. The latter 1s 
provided with a groove to receive the head P, and two 
notches, S, which fit into corresponding eyelets in P, 
and ultimately into the body of the screw. The block C 
is, by this means, connected with the breech-screw. 
The obturator is placed at the front extremity of the 
stem, and kept in position by the movable head, E, and 
the circular bolt, L. LL, in its turn, is held by the bolts 
F and G. 


B, and the breech-screw are tightened together. The 
movable head and the obturator are able to turn with 
perfect freedom round the stem B, and have, at the same 
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THe “De Bance” BRZECH SCREW AND OBTURATOR. 


time, a small backward movement parallel to the axis of 
the breech. This movement takes place at the moment 
of firing, under the impetus of the gas generated. The 
obturator consists of two parts. Each is composed of 
the elements usually employed in the French service— 
asbestos covered with linen or canvas, soaked in tallow, 
and held together by tin plates, the edges of which are 
strengthened with brass rings. L is provided with a 
number of holes filled with this composition, and in- 
tended to equalize pressure on the two obturators. In 
firing, the outer ring is pressed against the walls of the 
bore, the inner against the stem, preventing, according 
to the inventor, all escape of gas to the rear. The cavity 
N is intended to receive any gas that may penetrate 
between the movable head and the stem. 

The firmg apparatus of Colonel de Bange is con- 
structed to prevent the escape of gas through the vent. 
It resembles (see Fig. 6) in its foremost part the 
ordinary friction tube. The tube a is provided with a 
moveable head b, through which the wire of the friction 
bar (c) is carried, and an obturator e. The block f 

VOL. IV. 


L fits into the groove between C and the body. 
of the screw, and in this manner the block C, the stem * 
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attached to h has one or more coarse screw-threads, 
which, on being slightly turned, serve to shut the vent 
by a method similar to that employed in the breech 
screw itself. The vent channel (see Fig. 5) has at its 
rear extremity an interrupted female screw and two 
notches p. The latter meet two other notches z, in the 
fuze, when the screw is turned 90 degrees, and the posi- 
tion of the whole is thereby fixed. A small cylindrical 
case h, provided with a handle (Fig. 6), is screwed on 
to f, two smaller screws, g, preventing any automatic 
movement. The case h has a broad opening s, through 
which the friction wire is carried to the lanyard k. In 
action the movable head bis pressed against the obturator, 
and the gas prevented from escaping, while the friction- 
bar c¢, in virtue of its conical shape, closes the aperture 
in b through which the wire is carried, and at the same 
time arrests the backward movement of the latter. In 
order to secure the fuze in its proper position at the 
moment of firing, the arm q of the lever (Fig. 4) attached 
to the breech is provided with a small hook which passes 
through the lanyard, while the other arm r is attached 
to the extraction ring. . 

The gun weighs 37,500 kilogrammes, and measures 
11°20 metres in length. The exterior diameter at the 
breech is 1°04 m., the interior diameter 245 mm. at the 
powder chamber. The diameter of the trunnions 1s as 
usual equal to the calibre. The weight of the projectile 
varies from 420 to 600 kilogrammes, according to its 
construction. It may contain as much as 40 kilo- 
grammes of compressed powder. Its length is 3°74 
calibres or 1°27 metres. The charge employed varies 
from 180 to 200 kilogrammes according to the strength 
of the powder. The ballistic qualities of the piece are 
said to be remarkable. The initial velocity is 650 m. ; 
the maximum range from 17 to 18 kilometres, as far, 
that is, as Frenchmen triumphantly point out, from 
Paris to Montgeron by the Lyons railway, or to Ver- 
sallles by the left bank of the river. The tube and the 
hoops were made at Saint Chamond, but the whole was 
put together by the Anciens Etablissements Cail at 
Paris. The tube, on leaving Saint Chamond, had an 
interior diameter of about 30 em., and the remaining 
four centimetres required three weeks of uninterrupted 
work, which was brought to a successful conclusion by 
means of a boring machine, the construction of which 
is kept secret. The rifling consists of 144 grooves, of a 
depth of 1-5 mm. The initial twist is 30’, the final 7°. 

The carriage is similar in almost every respect to 
that employed by de Bange for his 240-mm. gun. It is 
constructed, like its prototype, in a thoroughly service- 
able manner, and is said to permit of the greatest 
elevation. 

The following are the principal dimensions of the 

n :— 

Calibre, 8340 mm. 
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Total length, 11°06 m. 

Length of bore, 10°48 m. 

Length of bore expressed in calibres, 80. 

Length of powder chamber, 2°80 m. 

Diameter of powder chamber, 347 mm. 

Length of rifling, 7°68 m. 

Length ,,_ ,, expressed in calibres, 22°6. 

Number of grooves, 144. 

Depth _e,, »  1°5 mm. 

Breadth ,, »  oomm. 

Breadth of walls of grooves, 2°41 mm. 

Radius of are of circle uniting bottom of groove with 
neighbouring walls, 2 mm. 

Initial twist, 30’. 

Final ,, T°. 

Weight of gun, 37,500 kilogrammes. 

Preponderance at breech, 0. 

Weight of charge, 180-200 kilogrammes, 

Length of projectile, 1°27 m. 

- - expressed in calibres, 3°74. 

Weight - 420-600 kilogrammes. 

Weight of carriage and accessories, 54,000 kilo- 


grammes. 
Minimum angle of fire, —15°. 
Maximum eo, » «60 + BBP. 


Height of trunnion axle on platform, 3°50 m. 
» 99 loading platform, 2°50 m. 

Estimated initial velocity, 650 m. 

Estimated maximum range, 18 kilometres. 

The Germans have as yet made no serious attempt to 
criticise this particular gun, which is supposed to 
eclipse all others of its size and weight. They refuse, 
however, to accept the estimates put forward by the 
makers, and hint that, should it fall far behind 
general expectation, it will not be for the first time in 
the history of the de Bange system. The numerous 
accidents which have lately happened to the ordnance 
of this inventor have, of course, considerably strength- 
ened the hands of German critics. Within a short time 
the details of several serious mishaps to French field- 
pieces have been published, or, rather, as the Germans 
intimate, have found their way into print. The en- 
couragement given by the French Government to pri- 
vate firms like those of Cail and the Hauts-Fourneaux 
(who supply foreign countries with ordnance constructed 
in almost every respect on the French service pattern), 
has not only a financial but a political significance. 
France wishes to make all countries who are unable to 
produce their own artillery dependent upon her manu- 
facturers ; and the Government is naturally anxious to 
suppress the details of any accidents that might pre- 
Judice the de Bange system in the eyes of foreign 
customers. 

The most striking contribution to the German side 
of the question was lately published in the Deutsche 
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Heeres Zeitung, and has attracted considerable atten- 
tion in the military press of the Continent. The writer 
is prepared to concede one point of praise to the French 
inventor, but this in itself amounts to a virtual con- 
demnation of his system. He has devised, he says, a 
practical means of utilising the faulty material at his 
command. The Martin steel used in the construction 
of French artillery is totally unsuitéd for the purpose. 
The peculiarities of its manufacture render it wholly 
untrustworthy. It not only varies in quality in different 
castings which should be uniform, but in different parts 
of the same casting; and it has been repeatedly found 
in the French service that one gun may survive several 
shots, while another may burst at the first. The suc- 
cess of a piece at the trials, then, is no guarantee of 
ultimate usefulness. This is in one sense true of every 
gun and of every system; but the German critic seems 
to think, and his opinion has certainly received ample 
confirmation during the last few months, that it is espe- 
cially true of the French. The employment of this 
steel, then, he says, accounts for several peculiarities in 
the construction of French ordnance which the advo- 
cates of the system usually put forward as improve- 
ments, but which are in reality grave drawbacks—faults 
in principle which the makers would be only too glad 
to remove if the conditions of manufacture would per- 
mit. Among these weaknesses must be included the 
breech mechanism itself, supposed to be one of the 
chief advantages of de Bange’s invention, but which 
should in great part be held accountable for the frequent 
bursting of the tube. The French instructions with 
regard to the numerous “ incidents” likely to occur in 
the working of the gun are in themselves condemnatory 
of the system. Gas, for instance, escapes into the 
grooves of the breech screw, and elaborate operations 
are necessary when the mechanism becomes jammed 
from this cause. The fact, too, that after each opening 
of the breech the grooves should be carefully cleaned, 
is another proof that it is not gas-tight. Furthermore, 
says our German contemporary, the working of the 
movable head is liable to become defective through the 
formation of irregularities at the entrance of the bore 
of the screw. These must be removed witha file. A 
more serious eventuality is that the screw itself may 
become bent, to quote literally from the French, by the 
pressure of the obturator in firing. In this case the 
breech screw must be renewed. This seems to show 
that the obturator gradually loses its elastic properties, 
and exercises considerable pressure on the surrounding 
parts. The anonymous German author has here omitted 
to point out that on this account the obturator and its 
accessories are constructed with a view to their replace- 
‘ment when signs of wear become apparent. Among other 
disadvantages he mentions the frequent renewal of the 
movable head of the obturator, the breaking of the 
x2 
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copper rings which secure the edges of the plates, and 
the injury which may occur in firing to its linen cover. 
These, he says, are lightly dismissed in the French in- 
structions as accidents of no great importance; but to 
them may be traced the inequalities in the screw caused 
through the introduction, under the pressure of gas, of 
detached particles into the grooves, and the friction 
necessarily involved. 

Why, then, have not the French adopted the well- 
known and well-tried breech mechanism of the great 
German firm? Because, says our contemporary in 
answer to his own question, the untrustworthiness of 
French steel will not permit. If the German system of 
breech-closing were adopted for French ordnance, the 
guns would require to be made extremely heavy, and 
would at the same time be even more liable to injury 
than at present. 

After this sweeping condemnation of the de Bange 
system, the German critic proceeds to compare the 
respective performances of French and German guns of 
about the same calibre. The field-guns of de Bange, 
he says, of 80 and 90 mm. date from 1877, and, as 
their inventor wished to make them superior to the 
corresponding artillery of Germany dating from 1878, 
he was obliged to add unduly to the weight of tube. 

This gave, of course, a superiority in initial velocity, 
but the advantage was dearly purchased by an increase 
of weight in the carriage. It is, however, in comparison 
with Krupp’s new guns that de Bange suffers most 
severely, and, as the article is evidently intended to 
prejudice foreign purchasers against the productions of 
the French maker, the acme of the indictment is reached 
in this aspect of the subject. Krupp, it seems, has pro- 
duced six guns of nearly equal calibre to the 80 mm. and 
90 mm. guns of de Bange. Three of these, 7°5-cm., 8-em., 
and 8°7-cm. respectively, are of older construction than 
the French, while the 7°5-cm., 8°4-cm., and 9°6-cm. are 
of later date. The fact that Krupp produces guns of so 
many different calibres may be traced to the varying 
requirements of his foreign customers. The 7:5-cm. 
gun, for instance, combining lightness with power, has 
been found extremely serviceable in countries where 
roads are few and badly made. It is the most 
popular gun in South America and Asia. In com- 
paring the two systems, it is found that for every kilo- 
gramme of tube, the French field-guns give respectively 
155 metre kilogrammes and 161 metre kilogrammes of 
energy ; for every kilogramme of tube and carriage taken 
together, 70 metre kilogrammes and 75 metre kilo- 
grammes of energy. These figures correspond very 
closely to those of the three Krupp guns of old con- 
struction, but they are entirely eclipsed by the latest 
productions of the Essen factory. 


The 7°5-cm., 8°4-cm., and 9°6-cm. Krupp guns give 


from 169 to 189 metre kilogrammes per kilogramme of 
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tube, and from 79 to 99 metre kilogrammes per kilo- 
gramme of tube and carriage taken together. The 
8°4-cm. gun, with a tube of 450 kg., has an initial 
velocity of 465 m. with a charge of 1°5 kg. and a pro- 
jectile of 7 kg. This is 10 m. more than the initial 
velocity of the French 9-cm. gun, with a charge of 1°9 
kg. and a projectile of 7°95 kg. From experiments in 
Servia with 8°4-cm. Krupp and 8-cm. de Bange guns, 
startling results were obtained. Two shots were fired, 
at 1,500 m., against two targets placed one behind the 
other at @ distance of 20 m., each 1°8 m. high and 20m. 
broad. The hits recorded for Krupp were 400, or 40 
per shot ; those for de Bange 105, or 10} per shot. At 
a distance of 2,900 m., twelve shots gave 49 hits, or 4°1 
per shot, for Krupp, and three hits, or 0°25 per shot for 
de Bange. At 4,100 m., ten shots gave 17 hits, or 1°7 
per shot, for Krupp, and 1 hit, or 01 per shot, for 
de Bange. The results with shrapnel were equally 
favourable to the German gun. Ata distance of 1,000 
m., nine shots gave 281 hits, or 31 per shot, while de 
Bange scored only 141, or 16 per shot. At 2,000 m., 
Krupp scored 295 hits, or 38 per shot, de Bange 129 
hits, or 14 per shot. In April 1885 experiments were 
made in Belgrade with the 8-cm. de Bange gun. Nine 
shots were fired with shrapnel at 2,000 m. Of these 
two burst at mid distance, four behind the target, and 
only three within the required 60 m. Comment, says 
the German writer, is superfluous—/acta loquuntur ! 

In mountain-guns the comparison is less unfavour- 
able to the French system;, but if the figures of our 
contemporary are to be accepted, they would shut out 
de Bange from every market of the world. Krupp 
manufactures various guns of this kind, but the 75 cm. 
is most extensively used. He has constructed, however, 
a 6-cm. gun for Egypt, with a comparatively long tube, 
but with light ammunition and a considerable range. 
The weight of tube of the French 8-cm. and the German 
7°5-em. and 6-cm. guns is respectively 105 kg., 100 kg., 
and 106 kg.; that of the carriages, 170 kg., 157 kg., 
and 157 kg.; that of the projectiles, 5°6 kg., 4°3 kg., 
and 2°75 kg. The charge is equal in all three, weighing 
0°4 kg., giving an initial velocity respectively of 257 m., 
294 m., and 370 m. The Krupp carriages with 20° of 
elevation give a range, with the 7°5-cm. gun, of 3,860 m., 
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with the 6-cm. gun of 4,500 m.; greater, that is, than 
that of the French gun with its maximum elevation of 
24°. If the trail of the carriage be buried and the 
elevation increased to 25°, the 7°5-cm. gun has a range 
of 4,350 m., the 6-cm. gun of 5,000 m. For each kilo- 
gramme of tube, the French gun gives 179 metre kilo- 
grammes, the 6-cm. gun 181 metre kilogrammes of 
energy. For each kilogramme of tube and carriage 
taken together, the energy is respectively 68°5 metre 
kilogrammes, 74 metre kilogrammes, and 78 metre kilo- 
grammes. 

The siege and coast guns of de Bange are compared 
with those of Krupp in much the same manner, and 
with much the same result. ‘The 15°5-cm. French gun 
corresponds to the 15-cm. gun of Krupp; the 12-cm. 
French gun to the 10°5-cm. and 12-em. guns of Krupp. 
The 15°5-em. de Bange weighs 470 kg. less than its 
German rival; but this advantage is counterbalanced by 
the greater weight of its carriage, 3,270 kg., as com- 
pared with 1,760 kg. The carriage of the 12-cm. gun is 
also extremely heavy, weighing 1,454 kg., or 354 kg. 
more than that employed for the German guns of 
10°5-cm. and 12-cm. 

As the strain on the carriage increases as the weight 
of the tube is diminished, this fact, says our con- 
temporary, sufficiently explains the comparative heavi- 
ness of the former. It would seem, therefore, he 
continues, a grave mistake to make the tube so light in 
comparison with its carriage; and the less trustworthy 
the material of which the tube consists, the greater the 
error involved. The only explanation of this apparent 
inconsistency seems to be that the difficulty of manu- 
facturing homogeneous Martin steel increases with the 
size of the blocks to an unusual extent, and this suppo- 
sition may explain many of the accidents that have 
happened during the last few years. 


The foregoing remarks form, of course, the brief for 
the prosecution. The defence has yet to be heard, and 
in the meantime the public will doubtless suspend their 
Judgment on this question. Nevertheless, should the 
facts advanced by the German critic be correct, a satis- 
factory answer to the arguments founded upon them 
may prove @ somewhat difficult task. 

Kk. J. 
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VICE-ADMIRAL SIR J. E. COMMERELL, V.C., K.C.B., M.P., Ere. 


By LIEUT.-COLONEL A. L’9ESTRANGE. 
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Sir J. Kk. Commerell has been con- 
spicuously before the British public 
in connection with the Royal Navy, 
of which Service he is a most dis- 
tinguished member. His recent vic- 
tory at Southampton, for which borough 
he was returned at the last General Election, leads us to 
hope that in the present Parliament he may figure still 
more prominently. Avowedly, at St. Stephen’s he is the 
right man in the right place. The state of our Navy— 
on which the very life of the nation depends-—was sadly 
played down by the late Administration, and, through 
official parsimony and cheese-paring economy, our fleet 
was rapidly becoming in strength unequal to the duties 
imposed upon it. An infusion of new blood into the 
House of Commons was much to be desired, and when 
Sir J. E. Commerell makes his voice heard in the 
House, he will be listened to on Naval matters with 
that respect to which he is justly entitled, through his 
great experience as a gallant sailor and competent 
Administrator. 

Sir John Edmund Commerell is the second son of 
Mr. John William Commerell, of Stroud Bank, Hor- 


sham, Sussex, by Sophia, daughter of Mr. William 
Bosanquet, of Harley Street, London. He was born in 
London in 1829, and, showing a love for the sea at an 
early age, entered as a Naval Cadet, the 19th February 
1842, and, as midshipman of the Firebrand, took part, 
in 1845-46, in the operations up the River Plate, 
Parana. He was present in the boats at the cutting 
of the chain across the river, under a heavy fire, when 
the batteries of the Punta Obligato were attacked and 
destroyed. He became Sub-lheutenant, May 1848, and 
was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant in the fol- 
lowing December, before the completion of his twentieth 
year. 

The outbreak of the war with Russia found Lieu- 
tenant Commerell immediately engaged in the squadron 
under Sir Charles Napier. As Lieutenant of the Vulture 
he took part in the operations in the Gulph of Bothnia, 
in the Baltic, in 1854, for which services he received the 
Baltic medal. 

In the following year he was engaged in the Black 
Sea and Sea of Azoff, and for his brilliant services 
rendered during that campaign he received the Crimean 
and ‘Turkish medals, with the Azoff and Sebastopol 
clasps ; was made Knight of the Legion of Honour and 
Medjidie, Fifth Class, and, furthermore, obtained the 
coveted distinction of the Victoria Cross. The following 
despatch from Admiral Lord Lyons, dated 6th November 
1855, details the circumstances under which that order 
was gained :— 

‘When commanding the Weser, in the Sea of Azoff, 
crossed the Isthmus of Arabat, and destroyed large 
quantities of forage on the Crimean shore of Sivash. 

“This enterprise was performed by Commander 
Commerell at night, accompanied by William Rickard, 
Q).M., and George Milestone, A.B. Having hauled their 
gunboat across the split of the Arabat, they traversed 
the Sivash to the Crimean shore of the Putrid Sea. 
The magazine of corn, of which they were in search, 
lay about two and a half miles off, and to reach it they 
had to ford two rivers, the Kara-Su and the Salghir. 
The forage and corn, amounting to 400 tons, were 
stacked on the banks of the latter river, in the vicinity 
of a guard-house, and close to twenty or thirty mounted 
Cossacks, who were employed in the neighbouring vil- 
lage. Commander Commerell and his two companions 
contrived to ignite the stacks, the rapid blazing of which 
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alarmed the guard, who pursued them to the shore with 
a heavy fire of musketry, and very nearly succeeded in 
taking them prisoners.” 

Space will only permit of a skeleton sketch of the 
further eminent services rendered by Sir J. E. Com- 
merell. Suffice it to say that, in 1859, when Commander 
of the Fury, during operations in the Peiho, he was 
promoted to the rank of Captain, 18th July, and for his 
continued services in the following year he received the 
China medal and Taku clasp. As Captain of the Tvrrible 
he assisted in laying the telegraph cable, 1865-66, for 
which he obtained the civil C.B. in November of the 
latter year. In 1872 he was appointed A.D.C. to the 
Queen, and was Commodore of the second class in 
the Rattlesnake, from February 1871 to December 1873. 
Again engaged on active service on the West Coast of 
Africa during the Ashantee War, he was severely 
wounded, on the River Plate, and received the Ashantee 
medal, and was made K.C.B., March 1874. 

In the Russo-Turkish War, when our fleet passed the 
Dardanelles, Sir J. E. Commerell was second in com- 
mand. He filled the office of Groom-in-Waiting to Her 
Majesty, June 1874 to December 1879. He was Lord 
Commissioner to the Admiralty, under the Earl of 
Beaconsfield’s Administration, from 14th December 1879 
to his Lordship’s retirement from office and succession 
by the Liberal Government. Sir Edward is a Fellow 
of the Royal Geographical Society, a Justice of the 
Peace for Hants, and was Commander-in-Chief of the 
North American and West Indian Station from No- 
vember 1882 to September last year, when he was 
succeeded by the Right Hon. the Earl! of Clanwilliam. 
The dates of his other appointments are: Rear-Admiral, 
12th November 1876; Vice-Admiral, 19th January 
1881. 

Ashore, as afloat, Sir J. E. Commerell is bound to 
achieve success. Turning to his recent political victory, 
we record with pleasure that, at the recent election of 
Members for the Borough of Southampton, he defeated 
the Radical candidates by some 800 votes, and, what is 
of more significance, he enjoys the full confidence of 
his constituents. 

“Of Admiral Sir John Commerell,” said the Hamp- 
shire Advertiser, on the day of his return, ‘‘ we may say 
that we believe a more earnest, zealous, and persevering 
candidate it would have been impossible to have found. 
He has worked most incessantly night and day since he 
arrived here from the West Indian Station, where he 
had been serving his country, and has become im- 
mensely popular with all classes among us. A more 
courageous, indomitable, and devoted Member, we feel 
sure, has not been returned to the new Parliament. 
Everyone regretted that he was not returned before, 
and we well remember, five years ago, his saying: 
‘When I return from the West Indian Station, if it 
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pleases Providence, I will come back and contest 
Southampton.’ He has nobly and gallantly kept his 
word, and a glorious success has been his reward.” 

If Sir E. Commerell be a Conservative, as undoubtedly 
he 1s, the fact arises not through any political partisan- 
ship, but from personal convictions. An analysis of his 
address to the Electors of the. Borough of Southampton 
(a master-piece in its way of condensed politics) will 
show the “reason of the faith that is in him.” He 
states that the last five years of misrule have caused 
England to lose her respect among nations, both Euro- 
pean and Asiatic, and he is, therefore, prepared to 
support a Ministry which will, at all times, uphold the 
dignity and honour of the British Empire. On the 
subject of Religion, Admiral Commerell remarks that, 
believing it to be the foundation of a nation’s greatness, 
he will oppose to the uttermost the Disestablishment of 
the National Church, while according to everyone the 
free and undoubted right to the exercise of their faith. 

On the subject of our national defences he is frank 
and outspoken, and concerning them we quote the 
ipsissima verba of his address :— 

‘Tt has been clearly shown that, in the event of a 
great war, the Army and Navy of Great Britain would 
be inadequate to perform the ever-increasing duties 
entailed upon them. The defence of our coasts, of 
our Colonies, of our Commerce and Coaling Stations, is 
a National duty. Whatever Party be in power, it must 
be held responsible for its performance, and, if I have 
the honour of representing you in Parliament, my voice 
shall ever be raised for such a judicious expenditure as 
may cause England to be respected. 

“‘T am strongly adverse to the present system of 
Government contracts. The larger firms have advan- 
tages which are denied to others. In the case of a 
European war, the services of the ship-building yards, 
such as exist at Southampton, must be called into 
requisition, and I am of opinion that, during a time of 
peace, they should all have an equal opportunity of 
tendering for whatever work may be required. Iam 
by conviction a Conservative; but I could never give 
my support to any Government which should, by 
vacillation and timidity, lower the prestige of the 
Empire in such a manner as has been done by the 
late Government. 

“Serving as I have lately done in one of the most 
powerful of the Colonies, and seeing as I did the great 
loyalty of the inhabitants, I feel that every effort should 
be made to draw closer the ties which unite them to the 
Mother Country.”’ 

Who is here so vile that will not love his country ? 
If any—speak! for him have I offended. 
I pause for a reply —— 

Sir E. Commerell’s address calls forth the above 

quotation. A. L’EstraxceE. 
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HE increasing number of casualties in 
our Channel from collision, some of 
them in clear weather, indicates that 
there must be something wrong, some- 
thing to cause such disastrous results. 

To the landsman’s ear the technical 
expressions published in the reports of 
the various inquiries convey but little meaning; and 
though the proceedings of such inquiries are often fol- 
lowed with the most intense attention by the friends of 
the sufferers, or those implicated, they give no en- 
lightenment. - 
To the nautical mind the inquiries are full of interest; 
but the difficulties experienced in arriving at satis- 


With a code of rules in force and regulations to meet 
nearly every possibility, it seems strange that such 
dreadful accidents should happen, or could happen, 
in clear weather ; but they do occur, and with increasing 
frequency. 

The ‘rule of the road” is plain enough on the ques- 
tion in point, and may be stated clearly thus :— 

‘‘When two steam-ships approach each other from 
opposite directions, bow coming towards bow, both ships 
should ‘ port the helm,’ each passing the other on the 
port-side, known at night by the lights red to red.” 

As shown in the annexed diagram, Fig. 1 shows the 
vessels directly approaching each other. Fig. 2 shows 
them passing after ‘‘ porting ” the helm. 


DIAGRAM I 


FIG 1. 


factory conclusions are obvious to all, as evidence is 
often conflicting, even when coming from sources equally 
trustworthy. Two recent cases of collision fully exem- 
plify this. In both cases the ships were seen by each 
other approaching from opposite directions, and yet they 
collided, with the result of great loss of life, much 
suffering, and destruction of property. 
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All this seems very easy, and yet we hear of the most 
extraordinary and deplorable results from the carrying 
out of this apparently simple rule. 

We hear, for instance, as in a recent inquiry, ‘‘ Our 
helm having been ported, we saw for an instant the red 
light of the other ship, followed soon after by the green 
light,” “an evident danger of collision, reversion of the 
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engines”; of possibly a helm reversed to starboard be- 
fore sternway has been obtained, thus increasing the 
danger; of the indecision of uncertainty, followed by 
collision, and confusion worse confounded. 

Let us try to explain how such things are possible. 
To do so it is necessary to inquire what is meant by 
putting the helm ‘‘a-port.” Strange as it may seem, 
the answer must be, Putting it in the opposite direc- 
tion, starboard. In this case “ port’ does not mean 
“port.’’ In other words, left means night, an anomaly 
expressed in the words of an old naval ofticer, ‘“‘ Why, 
God bless my soul, when I put my helm a-port I ex- 
pect my bows to pay off to starboard.” 
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universally fitted, adapted, or shipped, backwards or 
towards the stern, and, consequently, works in the same 
direction as the rudder. The working apparatus is 
usually a wheel connected to the tiller by a rope or 
chain, so arranged that turning the wheel to the right 
moves the tiller in the same direction, and, consequently, 
the rudder. 

It can thus be easily seen that whereas in the olden 
time, when the order to ‘‘ port” was given, the tiller 
was put to port and the rudder went to starboard, but 
at present, when the order is given to “‘ port,” every- 
thing, wheel, tiller, and rudder, all go to starboard. 

The training of a lifetime can make men do anything, 


DIAGRAM IL 


FIG. 1. 


How comes it to be so? In the olden times, before 
the shipwright’s craft had been developed, the helm, or 
rudder, was worked by a tiller, which was fitted into or 
“shipped” in the fore part of the rudder-head, as may 
now be seen in our canal barges. It was at this period 
of naval architecture that the orders and words of com- 
mand now in use were established. In those days 
‘Port the helm!” meant to put something to port, which 
was the tiller or steering apparatus, and, consequently, 
the rudder to which it was attached moved in _ the 
opposite direction to starboard. 

At the present time, the tiller, in sea-going ships, is 
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and it is easy for the old seasoned salt who has been 
trained for a quarter of a century to call right left, and 
left right, to give and execute an order as intended. 
Many of the merchant ships, however, which are con- 
tinually passing and repassing through our narrow 
Channel, do not carry old seasoned salts, either on the 
bridge or at the helm. Many of these have no men 
specially shipped as quartermasters or steersmen, each 
seaman of the crew having to take his ‘trick at the 
wheel’ in rotation, being relieved from some other 
occupation for the purpose. And so it is with the mate 
on the bridge, from whom he receives his orders. Hard 
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at work all day, and at night, in port, receiving cargo 
and stowing it and keeping account of it, he starts on 
his voyage with the weary ‘‘ watch and watch” of the 
Channel before him. All goes well till, on a sudden, 
the look-out reports, ‘‘A mast-head bright light right 
ahead, close to.” An inexperienced young hand may 
possibly be at the wheel. The order is given to “ port,” 
followed rapidly with “‘ hard-a-port,” and the order may 
be, for want of time to reflect, obeyed literally, the 
rudder with the wheel may be put to port, with the 
results shown on Plate 2. 

In Fig. 1, A and B represent the positions of two ships 
when the look-out reports a bright hght ahead bearing 
down on. ‘The order is given in each vessel to “‘ port.” 
A carries out the intention of the order, as shown m 
Fig. 2, and shows his red light to B. B., however, 
having a young hand at the wheel, in the suddenness of 
the order to “ port,” literally obeys, and turns his wheel 
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and rudder to “‘ port,” with the result shown in Fig. 2, 
namely, imminent risk of collision. 

It appears strange that such an opportunity and in- 
ducement to err should be allowed to exist by our ship- 
ping community, the Board of Trade, and the Insurance 
Companies, on whom the risk falls. To call right left, 
and the reverse, when thousands of lives are exposed, 
appears far from judicious, more especially when the 
evil could be overcome without any expense. 

It only requires that the representatives of the various 
seafaring nations should agree to call ‘‘ port” ‘ port,” 
and that all rudders should, at this order, go to ‘ port,” 
and not the reverse way, as now obtains. 

Doubtless such a suggestion will make the hoary 
hairs of many an old sea-lion stand on end, but the 
great world is spinning ‘‘ down the ringing grooves of 
change,” and such anomalies should disappear to the 
limbo which contains ‘‘ Very well dice.” 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE Army AND Navy iN ParuiaMENT.—The new Parlia- 
ment has members attached who, we trust, from a pro- 
fessional point of view, will gallantly defend the rights, 
interest, and privileges of the Navy and the Army, 
when these are assailed by the economizing-at-any-cost 
principle. 

Commencing with the Royal Navy—which is repre- 
sented by a majority of Liberal members — and classifying 
our Naval M.P.’s according to their political principles, 
Conservative or Liberal, we find the following representing 
the former party. 

Devonport has again returned Capt. Grorce Epwarp 
Prick, who has represented this seaport naval town 
since 1874, and always shown himself much concerned 
in maintaining in full efficiency our Naval Establish- 
ments. Kast Marylebone, in the person of Lord CHaRrLEs 
BrrEsForD, as gallant an officer as ever graced the 
Navy List, will strongly represent the policy of increase 
in our naval strength, of additional defence to be given 
to our coaling stations, by the outlay, if necessary, of 
£20,000,000 by means of a loan or a suspension of the 
Sinking Fund for three years. The County of Water- 
ford was the seat held by the gallant Lord from 1872 
to 1880, during which period as an ‘‘ Independent ”’ 
Conservative, he strongly expressed himself in favour 
of opening our national museums, &c. on Sundays, and 
of granting the taxation of ground rents. The East- 
bourne Division of South Sussex is occupied by Capt. 
Epwarp Fre.p, an officer of considerable professional 
knowledge, and who has interested himself much in the 
scientific interests of his profession, especially in gun- 
nery. He will no doubt take up this subject with the 
advantage of much practical experience and judgment, 
thus inaugurating his entrance on Parliamentary 


life by showing himself to be the right man in the 
right place. The Holderness Division of the East 
Riding of Yorkshire has sent Commander GerorGE 
Ricnarp BrtTHELL. This officer also brings with him 
considerable professional knowledge and experience, his 
past services being specially marked by his association 
with Sir Charles Warren’s Expedition to Bechuanaland, 
the Challenger Expedition of 1872, and the Survey of 
the Gulf of Suez and the Straits of Malacca. 

The Liberal views of the House are navally repre- 
sented by Banffshire in its representative Commander 
Rosert Wiuuiiam Durr, an officer fond of sport, and 
formerly a Junior Lord of the Treasury (1882-5). The 
Lichfield Division of Staffordshire is held by Com- 
mander Sir JoHN Swinsvrne, Bart., who has wandered 
nearly over the earth, and has had adventures not a few. 
He says, in his late address to his electors, ‘‘ Give all 
my workmen a holiday on their polling days, and 
abstain from asking anyone how he will vote. If any- 
one asks you what my views are, say that I hope he 
will vote according to the dictates of his conscience.” 
The. North Buckinghamshire Division has retained the 
services of Capt. Epwarp Hope Verney, who unsuc- 
cessfully contested Marlow in 1868, Anglesea in 1874, 
and Portsmouth in 1880. His professional experience 
extends to the Crimea and the Indian Mutiny. The 
North-East Division of Derbyshire sends Admiral Fran- 
cis iGERTON to the fore. The Admiral isa smart writer 
on naval topics. He has witnessed active service at the 
siege of Acre and the bombardment of Bomarsund. He 
discharged the duties of Naval Aide-de-camp to the 
Queen from 1865 to 1868, and represented East Derby- 
shire in Parliament from the latter year to 1885. 

(Continued on p. 198.) 
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No. 5.—THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN ARMY. 


=41 LTHOUGH the material of the Austrian 
{ army is second to none; although her 
soldiers have always fought well when 
they have been led well, the record of 
Austrian victories cannot bear com- 
parison with the record of France, or 
of the Prussia which is now merged 
into Germany. This result is partly due to the fact 
that the Austrian War Department has been, until 
within the last few years, slow to learn; further, that 
the lessons which it has learnt have not always been 
employed to the best advantage; partly also to the 
circumstance that the generals commanding the Austrian 
armies have often been men of small capacity. Let the 
student glance at the history of Austria since the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, and he will be surprised 
to find how few of her successful generals came from 
an Austrian or Hungarian stock. Eugene was a French- 
man transplanted into France from Italy. Traun, 
indeed, whom Frederic II. of Prussia styled his ‘‘ teacher 
in the art of war,” was a pure Austrian. But Brown, 
in the first rank, and Lacy, in the second, were of Irish, 
whilst Loudon, the greatest of all, was of Scotch, de- 
scent. The long war with revolutionary and Imperial 
France produced in Austria but one real general, the 
Archduke Charles ; but even he can scarcely be placed 
in the first rank, for, not only did he miss the un- 
equalled opportunity of crushing Napoleon at Essling, 
but, after Wagram, far from realising the enormous 
advantage which a continuance of resistance would have 
procured for his country, he resigned his command, and 
sanctioned, without remonstrance, the armistice which, 
because so earnestly desired by Napoleon, ought to have 
been refused by Austria. In our own day there has 
been Radetzky, a Bohemian, possessing a great reputa- 
tion, but whose triumphs were achieved against an Italy 
not then united; and Benedek, a Hungarian, who did 
not display at Sadowa the perfection of qualities which 
go to form a great general. 

Again, it may be said of the Austrians that at the 
beginning of a war there has almost always been some- 
thing important in which they have been behind their 
opponents. It was so at the beginning of the war of 
the Austrian succession when the iron ramrod showed 
its superiority over the wooden—“ three shots to one” 


—at Mollwitz. It was so in the war of the French 
Revolution, when the system of directing the blow at 
the heart of an enemy superseded the slow method of 
long sieges. And it was so again in the war of 1866, 
when Austria pitted the muzzle-loaders against the 
needle-gun, with a result similar to that of Mollwitz. 

Yet it is a fact which has to be remembered that 
whenever they have been well led, the Austro-Hun- 
garian soldiers have at least held their own against their 
enemies. The material is splendid. Their mountainous 
country lends itself to physical development. There are 
no finer men in the world than the men of the province 
of Carniola; few to beat those of the two Austrias, of 
Styria, of Corinthia and Tirol. Hungary, Transylvania. 
and Croatia-Slavonia furnish men of magnificent fighting 
quality. So, likewise, do Bohemia, Moravia, and Ga- 
licia. It must be added that since the union of 1868 
the discontent which often affected the soldiers who 
came from beyond the Leitha—the river which forms 
the boundary between Austria and Hungary— has 
entirely disappeared, and the Emperor possesses now 
no more devoted soldiers than the descendants of the 
men who fought against him under Gorgey in 1849. 

The close of the year, the first day of which witnessed 
the auspicious union between the two divisions of the 
empire, saw promulgated the rules which still continue 
to govern the administration of the Austro-Hungarian 
army. A decree, dated the 5th December 1868, laid 
down the principles as the basis upon which the system 
for the defence of the empire should be constituted. 
The details of this scheme were slightly altered by the 
law of the 2nd October 1882. I give them here in their 
latest development, with the preamble that they apply 
to every province and to every part of the Austro- 
Hungarian empire. 

Liability to service is the universal law. Every 
capable citizen must serve a certain fixed time, to be 
stated hereafter, in the standing army, in the supply- 
reserve (Ersatz-Reserve), or in the Landwehr. 

Those citizens who, not being exactly fitted to serve, 
are yet capable of discharging other services pertaining 
to war, of the same character as those of their civil 
calling, are hable to be called to perform such in time 
of war. 

Those citizens who, on the ground of unfitness, in 
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consequence of lawful claims to temporary discharge, or 
by reason of contemplated eventual travelling out of the 
limits of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, do not at all 
or only partially perform the duties required by law in 
the standing army, in the Ersatz reserve, or in the 
Landwehr, have to pay a “military tax.” The proceeds 
of this tax are devoted (1st) to the improvement of the 
position of the invalids, (2nd) to the improvement of 
the position of the widows and orphans of soldiers who 
have been killed, or who have died of their wounds, in 
action. 

The first phase in the military life of the Austro- 
Hungarian capable of bearing arms who may not have 
volunteered for service, begins on the 1st January of 
the year succeeding that on which he has attained the 
age of twenty years. He then undertakes his “ Stel- 
lung-Pflicht,” or regulation service. This last for two 
years, that is, it concludes on the 81st December of 
the year on which the man has attained the age of 
twenty-two. 

Should he then from any cause fail to continue in 
military employ, he still remains liable to serve until he 
shall have attained the age of thirty-six years. 

The following are the conditions which regulate 
general service :— 

The soldier must be a citizen of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy; he must be a little over five feet one inch 
high; he must be at least seventeen years old and not 
more than thirty-six. 

In the standing army a man must serve three years 
in the line, seven years in the reserve, ten years in the 
Eirsatz reserve. In the Landwehr the conditions ure :— 

Two years for those who, after having completed 
their service in the standing army or in the Ersatz 
reserve, shall be transferred to the Landwehr. 

Twelve years for those who shall enlist directly into 
the Landwehr. 

The liability to serve extends over twelve years 
for all. 

The following classes are exempted from this general 
rule :— 

1. Foreigners, who are bound to a three years’ ser- 
vice, or, should the reserves be called out, to a 
four years’ service, in the line. 

2. Volunteers, liable to service, who shall have 
entered the Ersatz reserve, and who are thus 
liable only to the regulation period of service in 
the Line. 

3. Austro-Hungarian de facto subjects in Turkey, 
born in the Levant, and belonging to no national 
parish. These are liable to service only in the 
game manner as foreigners. 

4. Citizens who, after having completed their service 

in the standing army or navy or the Landwehr, 
shall again volunteer. This second service shall 
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then be compulsory for three or, in case of war, 
four years. 

5. Citizens who, by the payment of the exemption 
tax in the manner referred to, shall have freed 
themselves from all obligation to serve, can only 
be made liable, should they then volunteer, for 
the regulation-time of service in the line, te. 
four years. 

6. Volunteers for one year who, throughout their 
total service of ten years in the standing army, 
serve only one year in the line. (It may be 
convenient if I here state that the one-year 
volunteers are generally young men of family 
and position who clothe, fit out, maintain, and 
mount themselves, unless their inability to do so 
be satisfactorily proven. In that case the cost 
devolves on the Army-Budget.) 

7. Those whose service either from desertion or self- 
mutilation is liable to be prolonged. 

The Austro-Hungarian army is divided into the fol- 

lowing four classes :— 

A. The Standing Army. 

B. ‘The Ersatz Reserve. 

C. The Landwehr. 

D. The Landsturm. 

I propose to consider these separately in their order. 

The standing army is, to adopt the words of the 
Constitution, maintained for the protection of the 
United Monarchy against enemies from without, and 
for the preservation of order and security within its 
borders. 

The total number of men sanctioned for this purpose 
and for the navy for the current year, and for every 
successive year up to 1889, is 800,000. Of these the 
Austrian provinces and territories to the west of the 
Leitha are liable for 468,586 ; Hungary and the depen- 
dent lands to the east of that river, for 331,414. The 
contribution to the navy from this total amounts in 
time of peace to 7,169, in time of war to 18,588, officers 
and men. 

The standing army is divided into two portions. 
Tlie men of the line (including all arms) and the men 
of the reserve. 

The active army comprises all recruits during their 
first three years’ period of service. These, on the 31st 
December concluding that period—which in case of 
misconduct may be prolonged,—are turned over to the 
reserve. They remain in the reserve for seven years 
longer, liable to be called out whenever the army is 
placed on a war-footing. This can only be done by 
order of the Emperor. But should it be considered 
necessary at any time to increase to a certain but not 
to its full extent the number of the active army, then 
those whose reserve service is the longest are called out 
in preference to the more recent additions. 
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The Ersatz Reserre. 


The classification of those liable for duty into the 
Ersatz reserve is, without reference to the age-class to 
which they belong, permanent. 

Those classified in the Ersatz reserve are enrolled 
voluntarily, according to their individual preference and 
the requirements of the service in the several arms: they 
receive eight weeks’ military training, and then, during 
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the continuance of peace, are borne on the non-active 
list, not required to serve. 

In case of war, these men, on the command of the 
Sovereign, are employed—beginning with the most 
recent in the order of entrance into the Ersatz 
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reserve—to fill vacancies in the ranks of the standing 
army. 

On the termination of the war the Ersatz reservists 
are relegated to the position they occupied prior to its 
breaking out. 

Men liable to serve, to whom temporary release from 
service in the army may, by reason of an over-supply, 
have been granted on their entrance into the last age- 
period of service, are drawn, eventually, for what is 
called the ‘‘ Evidence of the Ersatz reserve or for that 
of the Landwehr, and remain—their title to release 
from regular service continuing—in this ‘‘ Evidence ”’ 
until the 31st December of the year on which they may 
attain their thirtieth or, in extraordinary circumstances, 
their thirty-second year. 

The Ersatz reservists are permitted to volunteer for 
active service. 

The total number of those serving for ten years in 
the Ersatz reserve must not exceed the total number of 
recruits called out in each year. It is therefore limited 
to 95,474 men. 

The complement of the Ersatz reserve is completed 
by those regularly classified ; by those who are trans- 
ferred by reason of a surplusage in the ranks of the 
regular army. 


The Landwehr. 


The Landwehr is organised to support the standing 
army, and to take upon itself the internal defence of 
the country in time of war ; to maintain internal order 
and security in time of peace. To ensure a uniform 
application and a complete co-operation of these two 
limbs of the armed power of the Monarchy, the follow- 
ing regulations have been made :— 

(1st.) All the officers of the Landwehr, of whatever 
grade, are nominated by the Emperor. (2nd.) The 
appointments, the arms, the badges, the drill-books, the 
system of exercise, are similar to those used in the 
standing army. 

The calling-out and mobilisation of the entire Land- 
wehr, or of a portion thereof, follows only on an order 
of the Emperor; but it belongs to the Landwehr 
authorities to summon the men of the Landwehr to 
their periodical drill. 

In peace the Landwehr are subject, in all that con- 
cerns their administration, to the respective ministries 
of the defence of the country (Landes-Vertheidigungs- 
Ministerien) ; in all that concerns their military organi- 
sation to the respective commandants-in-chief of the 
Landwehr. In time of war a commander-in-chief is 
nominated by the Emperor to command them. 

It is a chief duty of the two commandants-in-chief of 
the Landwehr (i.e. for Hungary and for the Austrian 
provinces) to keep the Imperial Minister of War con- 
stantly informed, through the channel of the two 
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Ministers of Defence, of all that concerns the condition, 
the equipment, the military education, and the disci- 
pline of the Landwehr. 


The Landwehr is brought to its full strength: (1st) 
by the transference to it of the reserve-men who shall 
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have completed their period of service with the standing 
urmy, and of the Ersatz reservists who shall have 
‘iccomplished their service with the Ersatz reserve ; 
(2nd) by the immediate enrolment of all liable for ser- 
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vice; (8rd) by the admission of volunteers who, having 
completed their compulsory two years’ period, are still 
liable to serve in case of war; (4th) by the proportion 
reserved for the Landwehr of the one-year volunteers ; 
(5th) and, in exceptional cases, by the transfer, volun- 
tary on their part, of cadets who have not yet served 
their time, when only and so long as the difficulty of 
completing the corps of officers for active service with 
the Landwehr shal] continue. The officers thus trans- 
ferred do not return to the standing army; they hold in | 
the Landwehr a position equal to that which they held 
in that army, and they continue liable to the service 
duties authorised by the law. 

There are two distinct Landwehr: one for the defence 
of Austria on this side the Leitha; one for Hungary. 
Its total strength is regulated by the number of those 
who are liable to serve in its ranks. 


The Landsturm. 


The Landsturm constitutes, in time of war, the ex- 
tremest expansion (strain) of the defensive power of the — 
monarchy. It is employed to support the standing 
army and the Landwehr to ward off a hostile invasion, 
or to combat an enemy who shall have already pene- 
trated within the frontier. As an integral portion of 
the defensive power, it is under the protection of 
international law. 

Statutes affecting the Landsturm exist only in the 
territories subject to the Hungarian Crown, and in Tirol 
and Voralberg. 


Military Commands. 


The supreme command of the entire armed forces of 
the monarchy rests in the hands of the Emperor-King, 
who nominates to the higher commands, the colonelcies 
of regiments, and staff appointments. His sanction, 
too, is required to regulations affecting the organisation, 
clothing, arming, and instructions of the army; as well 
as to those dealing with the expenditure of money and 
the accounts, or which affect the fundamental principles 
of administration. In these duties he is assisted by a 
military chancellery, which acts as a mode of com- 
munication between His Majesty and the War Ministry, 
and which consists of a general officer as president, and 
under him of ofticers of the staff and field ofticers, all 
nominated by the Emperor at pleasure, and possessing 
no authority but that of communicating his orders and 
transmitting to him replies. 

The officer who, next to the Emperor, exercises the 
highest authority over the army is the Minister of War. 
On the War Ministry devolves the management of all 
military transactions ; the superintendence of all busi- 
nesses relating to the military territorial commands, to 
bodies of troops, and to the disposition of the army ; 
the care of the personalities of all its members; the 
conduct of the entire administration of the army in its 
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Surgeons; (i) the Technical and Administrative Mili- 
tary Committee ; (4) the Apostolical Field Administra- 
tion; (l) the Military Sanitary Committee; (m) the 
Direction of the Military Veterinary Institute. All 
these chiefs and departments communicate direct with 
the Minister of War. | 

There is besides, directly and exclusively responsible 
to the Crown, an officer holding the title of Inspector- 


widest sense; the provision of material and supplies of 
every kind; the management and accounts of its mone- 
tary concerns; the arrangements for bringing the army 
to its full strength, and for supplying 1t with horses ; 
the supreme management of all matters affecting the 
departments of law, of sanitation, and of spiritual need 
appertaining to the army. ‘To carry out all these duties 
the War Office is so arranged that it shall possess a 
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General of the Army. Upon him devolves the inspec- 
tion of the standing army, with special relation to its 
instruction and its capacity for manoeuvring, as well as 
to the capability of the general officers to conduct opera- 
sions of war on a large scale. He is allowed two staff 
officers, a colonel and a captain. 


presidential bureau and fifteen sections, each of which 
transacts only the business allotted to it. 

As executive aids to the War Ministry, the following 
oficers are permanently attached, each with a wide 
range of active duties; (a) the Chief of the General 
Staff; (b) the Inspector-General of Artillery; (c) the 
Inspector-General of Engineers; (d) the Inspector- 


General of Cavalry; (e) the Inspector-General of Trains ; The Military Divisions of the Monarchy. 


(f) the Inspector of Remounts ; (g) the Commandant of 
the Health Corps; (h) the Chief of the Corps of Military 


The monarchy is divided for military purposes into 
fifteen military districts, or, including Bosnia, into 
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fifteen corps-districts and one military-command dis- 
trict (Dalmatia). The commandant of the military 
district is the highest authority within his district ; 
every department connected with the military service 1s 
under his orders. He corresponds, in Austrian terri- 
tory, direct with the chief authorities; in the lands 
pertaining to the Hungarian Crown, direct with the 
Hungarian Ministry ; and in Slavonia-Croatia, with the 
Slavonian-Croatian Ministry. 

The following cities constitute the head-quarters of 
the fifteen corps-districts : (1) Cracow, representing West 
Galicia ; (2) Vienna, representing the two Austrias and 
Salzburg ; (3) Graz, representing Stvria, Carinthia, Car- 
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niola, Trieste, Istria, Gorz, and Gradiska—the seat also 
of a general commanding ; (4, 5, 6, 7) Budapest, Press- 
burg, Kaschau, and Temesvar, representing Hungary ; 
(8) Prague (the seat of a commanding general), and (9) 
Josephstadt, representing Bohemia; (10) Brunn, repre- 
senting Moravia and Austrian Silesia; (11) Lemberg 
(the seat of a commanding general), representing East 
Galicia and Bukowina; (12) Hermannstidt, represent- 
ing Transylvania; (13) Agram, representing Croatia- 
Slavonia ; (14) Innsbruck, representing Tirol and 
Voralberg; (15) Sarajevi (the seat of a commanding 
general), the occupied territory of Bosnia. The mili- 
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tary commandant in Dalmatia has his head-quarters at 
Zara. 

As Hungary, Bohemia, and Galicia are made up of 
several territorial districts, special circumstances may 
require unity of command in two kingdoms and in the 
province. The commandant at Budapest is therefore 
authorised, under certain circumstances, to dispose of 
the troops at Pressburg, Kaschau, and Temesvar. Simi- 
larly, the commanding general at Prague may dispose 
of all the troops in Bohemia, and the officer holding 
the same position at Lemberg of those in Galicia. 

To the commanding generals at the two last-men- 
tioned cities, Prague and Lemberg, is entrusted the 
special duty of carefully watching, guarding, and even- 
tually of defending, the frontier. Those two officers 
and the commanding general in Hungary are likewise 
authorised to conduct a limited inspection of all the 
troops under their orders, also of the corps the head- 
quarters of which are at Cracow. 

Before describing the special duties attaching to the 
general staff of the army, an important and much-cared 
for feature in the Austro-Hungarian service, it may be 
convenient if I proceed at once to the troops. These 
may be classed under five major heads, viz..the Infantry, 
comprising the regular infantry and the Jager corps; 
the Cavalry, composed of Dragoons, Hussars, and 
Uhlans; the Artillery, for the field and for fortresses ; 
the Technical Troops, comprising Engineers, Pioneers, 
and Railway and Telegraph Corps. Besides these, at- 
tached to the army, and likewise to be dealt with, are 
the train troops and the sanitary troops. I begin with 
the infantry as being the most numerous. 


The Infantry. 


The infantry consists of 102 regiments, numbered 
respectively from 1 to 102, but each bearing the name 
of its actual colonel-proprietor (Regiments-Inhaber) for 
the time being. 

Each regiment is composed of four battalions, each 
with four field companies: to each also is attached an 
Ersatz or supply battalion with four Ersatz companies. 
In peace-time this battalion is simply a cadre or skele- 
ton. The field battalions number from 1 to 4; the 
companies of the four battalions from 1 to 16; those 
of the Ersatz battalion from 1 to 4. 

In time of peace the infantry regiments are billeted in 
those military territorial districts from which they will 
be completed to war strength, and, whenever possible, 
within the compass of the army completion-district 
specially assigned to them. All four battalions are dis- 
tributed in the same army division. 

In case of necessity, however, a battalion can be 
moved from such districts, and separated from its regi- 
ment for detached employment. In a profound time of 
peace, indeed, it can even be attached to another army 
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division, serving either in its own military territorial 
district or another. 


But, under all circumstances, at least one battalion — 


will continue to remain in the completion-district 
station with the Ersatz battalion (in cadre), the supply 
augmentation service, and the baggage-train. 

All four field battalions of a regiment are in all 
respects equal and homogeneous; thev can, therefore, 
according to requirement, relieve each other in their 
district duties. 

Similarly exchange of stations can take place between 
regiments or single battalions temporarily serving 
beyond the limits of their own district in the event of a 
sudden order for the concentration of an army corps 
within a fixed locality. 

The cadre of the Ersatz battalion bears the number, 
title, and district mark of its regiment. 

When, on the outbreak of war, the regiment marches 
to the field, the Ersatz battalion remains in the com- 
pletion-district station. There it undertakes the military 
education of the recruits and Ersatz reservists and 
ranges them by sections for the supply of the army. 

The colonel-commandant exercises authority over 
every portion of his regiment; the several field bat- 
talions being commanded under him by officers of his 
regimental staff, colonel, heutenant-colonel, or major. 
The staff officer of the regiment who may command the 
completion-district, commands also the cadre of the 
Ersatz battalion, and, should it be mobilised, the Er- 
satz battalion itself, and he holds the position of an 
independent detached command even though his regi- 
ment should be quartered in the same district. 
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| Colonel, Lieutenant-Colonel, Major." 
Lieutenant-Colonel, Major.* 
District Completion Officer. 
Regimental Surgeon-Major, Reserve 
Surgeon - Major, Assistant -Surgeon, 
or Subaltern-Surgeon. 
Captain or Lieutenant. 
Aids (Corporals). 
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Arms and Equipment. 

The infantry soldier of the monarchy is armed with a 
breechloading weapon (Werndl) with sword-bayonet. 
The equipment is of a double character: (1) that 
which the soldier carries; (2) that which accompanies 
his regiment on wagons. 
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* Combatant. 
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The following table shows the establishment for peace 
and war of a company of infantry. 


| War O 


nisa- 


i os | 
ms Pe tion of the 
asi |e _ 
S 
zZ'° 4.8 | Field | Ersatz 
Or 
Saray * | Company 
Officers : | | : 
Captain . L 1 L 1 
Subalterns 2 Bog 3 % 
Men: | 
*Cadet’'s Substitute od ee | l — 
Sergeant-Major 1. 1 | 1 l 1 
Sergeants "2 3. 2 4° 4 
Corporals 5 8s: 4+ 12 ~= 12 
Lance-Corporals { 9 | 4 18 18 
Privates ‘ F : ; 64 100,50: 180 ~~ 180 
*t Warrant Officer for Accounts 1 | eee 1 1 
*Drummers ‘ ae: oe: Oya | 20 2 
*Buglers 1 1] 1 2. 2 
“Pioneers ‘ ' : : ee 4: — 
*¢tHospital Assistants ‘ 4 ; -_j—- —|o Se ee 
*+QOfficers’ Servants | 3 3) 3 4 4 
Total 131 | 71} 236 | 228 


t Non-combatant. 


The field-battalion numbers in time of war, as fighting 
men, 18 officers and 900 men, a total of 918; the 
Ersatz battalion, 18 officers and 878 men, a total of 
896 fighting men and 30 non-combatants. An infantry 
regiment complete, inclusive of non-combatants, consists 
of 104 officers and 4,810 men, a total of 4,914: de- 
ducting the non-combatants it stands thus, 92 officers 
4,500 men, a total of 4,592 combatants. 

The following table gives the actuality of the staff of 
an infantry regiment in time of war. 


cartridges; two days’ bread supply, and a _ reserve 

supply. This latter consists of one portion of biscuit, 

one of preserved meat, one of concentrated soup, two of 

salt, and one of tobacco. The authorised allowance of 

meat is carried on carts. A portable cooking-apparatus 
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Each soldier carries seventy rounds of Werndl’s 
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to be borne by two men of the 2nd grade is supplied to 
each section. Each man has a flask, and every second 
man of the Ist grade carries a regulation spade. The 
total weight carried by an infantry soldier is 26 kilos; 
equal to 57 lbs. 4 oz. 

To each battalion are attached two four-horsed ammu- 
nition-wagons which follow immediately behind the 
battalion in the column of troops, and which contain a 
supply of Wernd] cartridges sufficient, on the largest 
calculation, to replace the expenditure made by the 
battalion. 

A provision-cart (country cart) and a sutler’s cart are 
likewise attached to each battalion. The entire train of 
@ regiment is under the command of the regimental 
victualling officer. The campaign-train, as it is called, 
and to which are attached the spare reserve horses, the 
sutlers’ carts, and the country carts with the fresh meat 
and officers’ cooking-pots, is under the immediate com- 
mand of the staff sergeant-major. 

The baggage-train, under the immediate direction of 
the regimental wagon-master, attached to a regiment of 
full strength—four battalions—is composed thus: (a) a 
two-horsed covered cart for the regimental staff; (bd) 
eight two-horsed covered carts with the officers’ baggage 
and materials for making shoes and harness and repair- 
ing equipments; (c) the unsaddled and unharnessed 
reserve horses. Marching with these, but under the 
immediate orders of the regimental victualling officer, 
are twelve two-horse provision-wagons containing a two 
days’ supply for the regiment ; twenty-seven beasts for 
killing. 

A field battalion, separately detached, takes with it two 
covered and three provision-wagons, and one sutler’s cart. 
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In mountain warfare the arrangements are in this 
respect altered, that, instead of wagons and carts, a 
corresponding number of baggage-animals and porters 
is supplied from the mountain-train squadrons. 


The Jiger Battalions. 


The Jager troops are formed into— 

One Jiiger regiment ; 

Thirty-two field Jiger battalions independent of each 

other. 

The one Jager regiment, which is the regiment of His 
Majesty the Emperor, and is called the Tiroler Jager 
regiment, is composed of ten field battalions numbered 
from 1 to 10, and two Ersatz battalions. numbered 1 
and 2. Each field battalion consists of four field com- 
panies, each Ersatz battalion of five Ersatz companies. 
The companies of the field battalions number from 1 
to 40; those of the Ersatz from 1 to 10. 

The thirty-two field Jager battalions number from 1 to 
32; their four companies number from 1 to 4. They 


have likewise an Ersatz company which in time of peace 


is simply en cadre. 

The peace complement of each field company 1s 3 
officers and 92 men; of the latter, 70 must be Jager. 
In war, the complement is increased to 240 men, of 
whom 232 are combatant, and 219 bearing rifles. The 
war complement of a field Jager battalion, as well as 
that of a battalion of the Tiroler Jiiger regiment, is 18 
officers and 913 men 

The following table gives the war complement of the 
regimental staff of the Tiroler Jager regiment, and of 
the battalion staff of a J a battalion. 
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warfare a change is made similar to that in infantry 
regiments. 
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The Cavalry. 

The cavalry consists of forty-one regiments, fourteen 
of dragoons, sixteen of hussars, and eleven of uhlans. 
All the cavalry regiments bear the name of their 
Colonel-Proprietor ; but whilst the dragoons and hussars 
are numbered from 1 to 14 and from 1 to 15 respec- 
tively, the uhlans count from 1 to 8, then 11 and then 
13—the numbers 9, 10, and 12 being omitted. 

Every cavalry regiment is thus divided: (1st) the 
regimental staff; (2nd) two divisions, each having three 
field squadrons ; (8rd) an Ersatz or supply cadre, from 
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which, in the event of mobilisation, a supply squadron, 
a reserve squadron, and two troops of staff cavalry are 
formed. 

The divisions are numbered 1 and 2: the field squad- 
rons from 1 to 6. To each cavalry regiment is attached 
& pioneer troop. 

In time of war the field squadrons are employed ex- 
clusively on the most important duties pertaining to 
cavalry. No leave or detachment duty which would 
diminish the full strength, however slightly, is then per- 
mitted : this strength must remain intact. 

The reserve squadrons are employed with the army 
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corps on the line of march, as garrison troops, and, 
exceptionally, on staff cavalry service. 

Should the circumstances of the war require it, a 
second reserve squadron can be formed from the surplus 
trained cavalry soldiers. 

A cavalry regiment is commanded by its colonel; a 
cavalry division by a lieut.-colonel or major, under the 
orders of the colonel. The following table shows the 
peace and war strength of a field squadron. 


Peace 


Government 
Horses. 


Officers : | 
Captains (Rittmeister), lst Class 
Do. do. 2nd Class . 
First Lieutenants (Over-Lieutenant) 
Lieutenants . ° , 5 ; 
Men: 
Cadet's Substitute (mounted) 
Sergeant-Major (Wachtmeister) 
Paymaster (Warrant te 
Troop Sergeants 
Corporals ‘ , 
Trumpeters (squadren) . 
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Soldiers (Dragoons, Hussars, and U hlans), | 
not mounted , ; , : 
Officers’ Servants . 
Farrier . 
Saddler . 
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An Ersatz squadron is precisely the same as a field 
squadron; a reserve squadron counts four soldiers 
more (drivers); a troop of staff cavalry numbers 1 officer 
and 43 men. 
The following table shows the strength of the staff of 
a cavalry regiment in time of war :— 
1 colonel. 7 
lieut.-colonel. 
major. 
regimental adjutant 
victualling officer 
subaltern officer 
sergeant 
corporals 
soldiers 
army surgeons. 
paymaster (captain or first lieutenant). 
veterinary surgeon. 
sergeant-major. 
sergeant. 
corporal (assistant workman) 
regimental } 
divisional } 
rifle-maker. 
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33. soldier drivers. 
8 butchers. 
11 officers’ servants. 
8 officers’ 
80 men’s 
56 draught horses. 
Total—11 officers, 80 men, 90 Government horses. 


| Government riding horses. 


The strength of a cavalry regiment with all its appur- 
tenances consists-— 
In peace—of 42 officers, 1,031 men, 961 horses. 
In war—of 57 officers, 1,502 men (of whom 1,314 are 
combatant), 1,495 horses. 
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Cavalry Arms. 


The arms of the cavalry are as follows :— 

(a) The cavalry sabre for officers, and for all borne 
on the rolls, from the cadet’s substitute down- 
wards, with the exception of officers’ servants, 
and the class referred to under heading (bh). 

(b) The pioneer sabre, for the two unmounted 
soldiers who are appointed to lead and groom 
the pack-horses attached to the pioneer troop. 

(¢) A breech-loading carabine for the mounted and 
unmounted dragoons and hussars; also for the 
48 uhlans, mounted and unmounted, attached 
to the pioneer troop. Neither the men of the 
staff cavalry, nor the soldier drivers, nor the 
butchers, nor the men referred to under head- 
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ing (b), are armed with the breech-loading 
carabine. 

(d) A revolver for all mounted and unmounted 
non-commissioned officers and men, from the 
cadet’s substitute downwards, with the excep- 
tion of the assistants in the account depart- 
ment, the farriers, the squadron saddler, the 
rifle-maker, the butcher, and the men referred 
to under heading (b). 

(c) Lances, for the mounted soldiers not provided 
with the carabine ; for the unmounted uhlans, 
with the exceptions of the uhlans of the staff 
cavalry, of the soldier drivers, of the butchers, 
and of the men designated under heading (6). 


Equipment andl Ammunition. 


The pouch ammunition in time of war consists of: 

(a) Fifty cartridges for the breech loading cara- 
bine. 

(b) Thirty cartridges for the revolver. The equip- 
ment is the same in all branches of the 
cavalry. ; 

The men detailed for pioneer troops are provided, 
besides, with pioneer implements. 

On service each man carries with him two days’ pro- 
visions, not including meat, for himself and horse ; also 
the reserve supply, as in the infantry. 

A country cart is attached to each regiment, for the 
carriage of the meat, as well asa sutler’s cart. Cook- 
ing utensils, one for every two men, and drinking-flasks 
are likewise supplied. 

Every soldier carries a complete equipment for him- 
self. and reserve shoes for his horse. The weight 
carried by the horse, including rider, forage, equip- 
ment, provisions, is calculated at about 137 kilos, or 
21 stone 8 Ibs. 

The field train attached to a regiment in time of war, 
under the immediate command of a non-commissioned 
officer, comprises: the reserve horses, the sutler’s cart, 
the meat-cart with the officers’ cooking: pots, a country 
cart for the conveyance of the reserve pioneer imple- 
ments, and a pack-horse with materials for blasting. 
The baggage - train, under the regimental baggage 
master, consists of a two-horsed covered wagon for 
the regimental staff, six two-horsed covered wagons for 
the six field squadrons, each carrying a cylindrical tield 
forge, and the equipped horses. The provision train, 
under the immediate command of a non-commissioned 
officer, consists of eighteen two-horsed provision wagons 
—one per squadron—the unequipped reserve horses, and 
seven beasts for slaughtering. For each reserve squad- 
ron taking the field, a covered cart and a two horsed 
provision-cart are provided. The entire trains are, 
on the march, under the chief command of the victual- 
ling officer, 
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Formation of a War-from a Peace establishment. 


The reserve, the Ersatz squadrons, and the two 
troops of staff cavalry are formed from the Ersatz 
cadre. 

Besides the calling-in of the non-active.men on the 
list, the transference from a peace to a war establish- 
ment is made by (a) the immediate elimination from the 
ranks of all men and horses unfit for field service, the 
transfer of the officers, men, and horses of the pioneer 
troop to the regimental staff, the completion of the horse 
complement, and the formation of the several trains. 
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Only men perfectly trained and fit for war, and strong 
hardy horses, are allowed to set out with the regiment 
on service. 


The Artillery. 


The artillery consists of two groups, the field artillery 
and the siege artillery. 

The field artillery of fourteen artillery regiments and 
twenty-eight independent (sclbst-stdindiy) heavy battery 
divisions. The artillery regiments are numbered from 
1 to 14, and each bears, with its number, the name of 
its Colonel-Proprietor. The independent heavy battery 
divisions bear only the number—1 to 28. 

In each army corps one artillery regiment and the 
two independent heavy battery divisions attached to 
each division of infantry form an artillery brigade. 

These artillery brigades are numbered, in conformity 
with the number borne by the artillery regiment, from 
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1 to 14. The independent heavy battery divisions are 
thus distinguished : those with the first artillery brigade 
are numbered 1 and 2, those with the second 8 and 4, 
and so on. 


Peace Complement. 


In peace, each of the fourteen artillery regiments 
consists of (a) the regimental staff; (b) the first battery 
division, formed of three heavy batteries, with guns of 
9 centimetre calibre, with the numbers 1 to 8; (c) the 
second battery division, formed of two light batteries, 
guns of 8 cm. calibre, with the numbers 4 and 5; (d) 
the ammunitions park cadre; («) the Ersatz depot 
cadre. 

The following form component parts respectively of 
the fourteen artillery regiments :— 

(1) To each of the regiments numbered 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 
7,10, and 11 is attached a horse battery divi- 
sion, bearing the number of its regiment, and 
composed of (1) the regimental staff, and (2) 
two horse batteries, numbered 1 and 2. 

(y) To each of the regiment; numbered 8, 4, 5, 7, 8, 
9, 12, 18, and 14 is attached a heavy battery 
division, numbered 29 to 37, each consisting 
of (1) the divisional staff; (2) three heavy 
batteries, numbered 1 to 3; and (4) the am- 
munition park. 

(h) To each of the artillery regiments, numbered 1, 
2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, and 14, is 
attached a mountain battery, numbered 1. 
This battery has guns of 7 cm. calibre. 

Each of the twenty-eight independent heavy battery 
divisions is formed of (1) the regimental staff; (2) three 
heavy batteries, numbered 1 to 3; (3) the ammunition 
park ; (4) the Ersatz cadre. 


War Complement. 


On the order to mobilise, the following transforma- 

tions take place :— 

(1) A corps-ammunition park is formed from the 
ammunition park cadre. This corps is formed 
of fourteen sections, each bearing the number, 
1 to 14, of the artillery regiment to which it 
may be attached; further, two columns for 
the army ammunition park are attached to 
each regiment, bearing respectively the num- 
bers 1 and 2. 

(2) The Ersatz depot of the regiment is formed from 
the Ersatz depot cadre. 

(3) From the ammunition park cadre of the heavy 
battery divisions, 29 to 37, is formed the divi- 
sional ammunition park, with the same 
numbers, 29 to 37, as the battery divisions 

(4) In case of necessity, i.e. the probability of moun- 
tain warfare, a second mountain battery, 
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bearing the number 2, can be attached to each 
artillery regiment. 

(5) From the ammunition park cadre, and the Ersatz 
depot cadre of the independent heavy battery 
divisions, are formed the divisional ammuni- 
tion park and the Ersatz depot. The sections 
of the divisional ammunition park bear, in 
sympathy with the battery divisions, the num- 
bers 1 to 28. 


Employment and Distribution in Time of Peace, 


It is a fundamental principle that in time of peace 
cach artillery brigade shall be distributed on the ter- 
ritorial district of the corps to which it belongs. 

To this rule there is one exception, that of the 14th 
Artillery Brigade, which is stationed in the district of 
the 2nd corps. 

The artillery regiments are, as mucli as possible, 
stationed at the head-quarters of the army corps; the 
independent heavy battery divisions at the head-quarters 
of the infantry division to which they belong or have 
been assigned. | 

The ammunition park and the cadre of the Ersatz 
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depot are always stationed with the head-quarters of 
the artillery regiment to which they belong. 

From an administrative point of view, each artillery 
regiment (including the horse battery division); each 
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of the independent heavy battery divisions, numbers i 
to 28; likewise each of the heavy battery divisions, 
numbers 29 to 87, distributed amongst the artillery 
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regiments, on its peace establishment, forms an_ in- 
dependent item in the Army Accounts. 

The provision for augmentation, with respect to har- 
ness, equipment, material, and field equipage, rests, in 
the case of artillery regiments, with the regimental 
staff: of the independent heavy batteries, with the staff — 
of the same. The administration of this provision rests 
with the respective administrative commissions. 

For artillery brigades the augmentation provision of 
field artillery equipment material (the provision of 
ammunition excepted, which is deposited with the 
Ordnance Department) is administered by the Ersatz 
depét cadre of the regiment. 


In Time of War. 


With the army in the field the artillery regiments, 
with the first and second battery division and the am- 
munition park of the corps, are classified as ‘‘ Artillery 
Corps’’; the independent heavy batteries, numbers 1 to 
24, then the heavy division batteries, numbers 29 to 87 
(to be disunited from artillery regiments), together with 
the divisional ammunition park belonging thereto; 
further, the horse battery divisions; are classified as 
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“ Artillery Divisions,’”’ and are attached to infantry 
divisions in the same way as are the cavalry divisions. 
The army ammunition park is formed from the columns 
1 and 2 of the artillery regiments. 

On mobilisation taking place, the horse battery 
divisions and the Ersatz depdts of the artillery regi- 
ments are classified as independent bodies alike for 
administration and account; whereas the mountain 
batteries, the columns of the army ammunition park, 
and the Ersatz depdts of the independent heavy bat- 
tery divisions, constitute independent administrative 
sub-sections. 

To the Ersatz depot pertains the instruction of the 
recruits for the regiments, of the reserve men called in, 
as well as the training of the remounts. 


In Peace. 


Heavy Battery 
Division. 


Heavy 
jatteries, 


Artillery 
Revwiment. 
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Commands in Peace. 

The command of every part of an artillery regiment 
is vested in a colonel, in the quality of ‘‘ regimental 
commandant.” 

The independent heavy battery divisions are com- 
manded by a lieutenant-colonel or major, in the quality 
of ‘‘ battery division commandant.” On these devolve 
the same powers of command as are possessed by a 
regimental commandant. 

In artillery regiments single battery divisions are 
commanded by lieutenant-colonels, majors, or captains, 
as “ battery division commandant.” These are under 
the command of the regimental commandant. 

The following table shows the status of a sub-division 
of artillery in peace and in war. 


In War. 


Artillery 
Regiment, 


equipment). 


Heavy Battery Division, | to 28. 
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Strength of Batteries. 


In peace the light and heavy batteries consist of (a) 
four guns, horsed ; (6) two battery ammunition wagons, 
unhorsed ; (c) three wagons with racks, unhorsed. 

The horse batteries consist of :— 

(2) six guns, horsed, (6) two battery ammunition- 
wagons, unhorsed; (c) four wagons, with racks, un- 
horsed. The heavy battery divisions, No. 29 to 37, 
remain on the reduced peace establishment, and count 
per battery : (a) two guns; (d) one battery ammunition- 
wagon, unhorsed ; (c) one wagon, with racks, unhorsed. 

In war the light and heavy batteries consist of (a) 
eight guns; (4) eight battery ammunition-wagons ; (c) 
one wagon for requisites ; (d) two baggage-wagons with 
racks; (e) three provision-wagons with racks. The 
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horse batteries of: six guns, six battery ammunition- 
wagons ; one wagon for requisites ; two baggage-wagons 
with racks ; four provision-wagons with racks :— 

The guns and battery ammunition-wagons are always 
drawn by six horses ; the train carriages by four. 

The men of each battery are dressed as gunners and 
drivers; to each light gun there are seven, to each 
heavy gun eight, gunners; with horse batteries, the 
gunners, who are mounted, are ten for each gun. 

For each gun, as well as for each ammunition-wagon, 
there are three drivers. 

Reserves of men are attached to each battery to 
supply losses in action. 


(To be continued.) 


ZIETHEN. 


By KARL VON AUSLAND. 
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yaummmmmmm N the 27th of January last a hundred 

. #} years had elapsed since Prussia lost 
one of those generals to whom she owes 
her existence as a nation; a man who 
had stood at the right hand of Frede- 
rick throughout his struggle with 
united Europe. 
emergency could have called Ziethen forth from the 
obscurity of unrecognized merit. His was not a dispo- 
sition calculated to succeed in peace. Reserved, 
haughty, resentful of patronage, he would have died 
a retired major in the Prussian service, had not the 
Silesian Wars brought him to the front as one of the 
greatest cavalry leaders, not only of his own, but of all 
time. 

Hans Joachim von Ziethen was born on the 18th 
May 1699 at Wustrau near Neu Ruppin, about twenty 
miles from Berlin. Besides a certain interest in the 
village, his father possessed a small estate which was 
cultivated under his own supervision. It sufticed to 
meet the modest wants of his family, which included his 
wife, four daughters,and the immortal Hans, and he con- 
trived to save sufficient for the prosecution of several 
law-suits with his richer neighbours; but it was wholly 
inadequate to give his son a fair start in his profession. 
The law-suits and the impoverished fortune came to 
Ziethen later, but he inherited from the first the com- 
bative disposition to which they might be traced. To 
this, more than to any other cause, may be ascribed the 
ill-success which attended the opening of his career. 

At the age of fourteen, Ziethen entered the service of 
Frederick William of Prussia as standard-bearer in an 
infantry regiment. His father had procured him the 
appointinent, but the interest of his family went no 
further, and he had thenceforth to depend for success on 
his own unaided exertions. Everything was against him. 
He had neither fortune, connection, nor good appearance. 
He was, indeed, singularly unprepossessing in person, 
of short stature, and weak physique; and he added to 
these disadvantages a hot and fiery temper, ever ready 
to resent insult or injury from whatever quarter it 
might come. The presentation of the sole letter of 
introduction with which he was provided, drew upon 
him an msult from General von Schwendy which he 
never forgot, and in his disappointment he wrapped 
himself up in a reserve extremely distasteful to his 
companions. Among the latter he was extremely 
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unpopular. The consumption of unlimited beer and 
the attendant revels were not to his taste, and he 
resented his enforced participation in them; until at 
last, presuming upon his physical weakness, his 
brethren-in-arms attempted coercion, and he promptly 
spitted one of their number Thenceforth he was not 
interfered with, and, after seven years of military 
drudgery, he was appointed to the rank of ensign. 
Then a misfortune occurred The colonelcy of the 
regiment fell vacant and was given to the Count von 
Schwerin, whose undue partiality for his own country- 
men ruined Ziethen’s hopes of advancement. An excel- 
lent pretext was furnished by the physical disadvantages 
of the ensign, whose moral character, according to the 
reports furnished to the King, was excellent; whose 
industry and zeal were in the highest degree commend- 
able; but whose stature was short, and whose somewhat 
shrill voice was unfitted to give the word of command. 
These two last offences, in the eyes of the giant-loving 
King, were capital, and Ziethen was systematically 
superseded, until at last he retired in disgust, having 
spent, as it seemed, eleven of the best years of his life 
to no purpose. 

Nevertheless, Ziethen felt that he was destined fora 
military career, and during the two years spent on his 
family estate, which he inherited on the death of his 
father in 1721, he seems never wholly to have lost hope. 
His reinstatement in the service was the result of a 
singular accident. While on the parade in Berlin, 
Ziethen, who still wore his uniform, attracted the atten- 
tion of the King, and in a short interview put his whole 
case before him. He was instantly offered a commis- 
sion as fourth lieutenant in the Wuthenow Dragoons, 
which were being increased from tive squadrons to ten, 
and at the same time indemnified in point of rank for 
the two years he had wasted. This was one of the 
most remarkable incidents of Ziethen’s eventful life. 
His appearance was scarcely calculated to impress 
Frederick William I. in his favour ; but that inscrutable 
being seems to have conceived a liking for him from the 
first, which subsequent events never wholly alienated. 

Ziethen’s star, however, was not vet in the ascendant, 
and fortune, during the next few years, seems to have 
made him the especial object of her wayward caprices. 
He was once more an ofticer in the Prussian service, 
but his temper had not improved during the two years 
of enforced rustication, and injustice of any kind had 
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become more intolerable to him than ever. He was 
involved in an unfortunate quarrel provoked by his 
superior officer, and condemned by a court-marshal to 
six months’ imprisonment in the fortress of Fredericks- 
burg, near Konigsberg. The conviction was obtained 
by the grossest misrepresentation on the part of his 
opponent, by whom he was suddenly attacked in 
the open streets, shortly after his release. Ziethen’s 
sword was broken at the outset, and, as there were no 
seconds to interfere in his favour, he threw the hilt of 
his broken weapon into the face of his antagonist, who 
was about to run him through the body. For this he 
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was dismissed the service, and his opponent, the wan- 
tonness of whose attack was recognized on all sides, 
escaped with three months’ imprisonment. This officer, 
some years after, having been cashiered for cowardice 
during the Silesian campaigns, became dependent for 
his subsistence upon the man whom he had attempted 
to ruin. 

The guilt of his enemy afforded, however, but poor 
consolation to Ziethen in his misfortune. The road to 
fame was closed against him for the second, and, as he 
then thought, for the last time; and he retired once 
more to his estate, embittered against the world and 
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hopeless of the future. He was urged by his friends to 
take service under a foreign flag; but he replied to all 
their arguments, that his life belonged to his country, 
and to his country alone. For some time he endea- 
voured to find in literature a solace for his enforced 
idleness, but all his efforts in this direction were fruit- 
less. His tastes and inclinations were of a more active 
character, and the monotony of a country hfe soon 
became unbearable. Since his first early disappoint- 
ment he had conceived an almost invincible repugnance 
to patronage of any kind, but he resolved at last to 
pocket his pride and make a final effort to re-enter the 
service. A personal appeal to the King would, he well 
knew, be foredoomed to failure. Not only did Frederick 
William consider his previous confidence misplaced, but 
he was hopelessly prejudiced against the ex-lieutenant 
by the malicious reports he had received of his conduct. 
Ziethen appealed in his extremity to Generals Brudden- 
brock and Flanz, who perceived the injustice under 
which he suffered ; and these gentlemen generously 
promised to use their influence with the King on the 
first favourable opportunity. Nor was the moment 
long incoming. ‘The ci-devant ensign of infantry and 
lieutenant of dragoons, having failed in both these 
branches, was destined to make name and fortune in 
an almost new force. 

Hussars were known in North Germany as early as 
the year 1509, but their real value was never fully ap- 
preciated until Ziethen made them the terror of his 
country’s enemies during the Seven Years’ War. The 
‘fold Dessauer’”’ was the first to recognize the advan- 
tages that might accrue to the Prussian army from 
the possession of such a force, and he accordingly 
wrote to Prince Eugene for full instructions respecting 
the formation of a squadron of hussars. The first 
‘‘ company” was formed in 1721, and Frederick William 
increased it to four in 1730. The captain and cornet of 
the new corps were already selected, and the King com- 
missioned Bruddenbrock to find a lieutenant suitable 
for the new service. 

This general instantly proposed Ziethen for the vacant 
post, pointing out that the young officer had been the 
victim of the grossest misrepresentation; and he was 
earnestly seconded by Flanz in his appeal. After 
considerable hesitation Frederick William at length 
yielded, and granted the commission ; but, in a subse- 
quent interview with Ziethen, admonished him severely 
upon his supposed ill-conduct, and warned him to keep 
a more careful guard over his temper in the future. 
Ziethen was too well instructed in the school of adver- 
sity to venture upon any reply; and when the King 
concluded his tirade with a wish that his superior officer 
should keep a watchful eye upon him, he was glad to 
escape without further insult to his pride and dignity. 
Captain von Benekendorf in the meantime, the superior 
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officer in question, did not fail to remember this last 
injunction of his royal master, and he frequently carried 
it out in a somewhat too literal manner. 

Ziethen now rose steadily in the estimation of his 
brother officers, and, what was of more practical conse- 
quence to him, in that of the King. He became captain 
on March Ist, 1731, an unusually rapid promotion, 
pointing to a recognition on the part of Frederick 
William of the real value of his much-enduring officer. 
In the next few vears the Hussars received constant 
accessions of strength. The best men were picked from 
the Grenadiers, Dragoons, and Cuirassiers, and the 
whole force was incorporated with the regular army. 
All that was needed to demonstrate the success of this 
new departure in the Prussian army was a practical 
trial on active service, and the war with France furnished 
an opportunity of which the King of Prussia eagerly 
availed himself. When the latter returned to Berlin 
Ziethen was left behind in command of two squadrons 
of Prussian Hussars, and attached to the corps of Gene- 
ral von Baronay, an able Austrian officer, to whom he was 
earnestly recommended by the King. A close personal 
friendship soon sprang up between these two, and 
Ziethen learned some invaluable lessons from his senior 
in the art of war. Von Baronay taught him not only 
how to defeat the French; he learned incidentally how 
to defeat the Austrians; and his patron must have 
regretted in after years the instruction given to the 
captain of Prussian Hussars. For his services in this 
campaign (during which he was often placed in com- 
mand of a large body of Austrians besides his own 
two squadrons), Ziethen received his majority in June 
1786, ‘‘in consideration of his good qualities, the mili- 
tary experience he has acquired, and the vigilance and 
courage he has manifested.” 

On his return to Prussia he married Leopoldine Judith 
von Jurgas, a lady of his mother’s family, and the suc- 
ceeding four years were probably the most uneventful of 
his active life. Their monotony was varied however by a 
few unpleasant incidents. Ziethen never seems to have 
been able to agree with his superior officer. His 
relations with Benekendorf were exceedingly strained, 
and when that officer was superseded by Colonel von 
Wurm, a bumptious dandy of no military ability, 
matters became even worse. In a personal encounter 
between the two, Ziethen was wounded in the right hand, 
and the Colonel in the head. The latter sustained a 
permanent contraction of the middle finger as a result 
of this bout. 

The King, Ziethen's best friend, died in 1740, and at 
the accession of Frederick II. his prospects became 
much less promising. Frederick had already matured 
his plans, and on coming to the throne had only to 
carry them out. As Ziethen’s share in the last cam- 
paign had been almost forgotten, he formed no part 
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of the new King’s programme. He had too great a 
dislike of servility in any form to push himself before 
the notice of the powers that were, and he waited 
patiently for the moment when the outbreak of war 
should give him the only opportunity of attaining dis- 
tinction which his pride would permit him to seize. 
Three squadrons of Hussars, commanded by Colonel 
von Wurm, took part in the first Silesian War. ‘The 
rest were left in garrison in Prussia. At the opening 
of the campaign the Hussars were but little employed, 
but they were given the post of honour in the passage 
of the Neisse, where they surprised a body of the same 
troops, and took forty prisoners. This, their first serious 
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meeting with the enemy, augured well for their future 
success. Ziethen did not share the honours of Mollwitz, 
but shortly after the battle he defeated a strong body 
of Austrian Hussars with his own squadron, and, though 
shamefully deserted by his colonel at the critical moment, 
succeeded in bringing away his prisoners in safety. 
This led to a second encounter between the two, in which 
von Wurm, one of the tallest men in the Prussian army, 
was badly wounded by his puny antagonist, and the 
justice of Ziethen’s case was so well recognized that he 
received the command of the regiment during his 
seniors convalescence. He made the best possible use 
of his opportunities, obtaining his coloneley by the 
capture of a whole regiment of Austrian cavalry. 
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‘“ Ziethen,” said the King, ‘‘ shows us the true use of 
our Hussars.” He had, indeed, forced his way to 
the front by the sheer force of merit, and his satis- 
faction must have been intense when he learned on 
the following day that he had been opposed to no 
less a general than von Baronay. This officer had 
escaped capture by fording a stream on a plank, 
and, in a letter to Ziethen written shortly after the 
engagement, he frankly acknowledged the courage and 
military abilitv of his former pupil. To complete the 


sum of Ziethen’s happiness he was decorated, before 


the close of the campaign, with the Order of Military 
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they made themselves more feared by the French, 
Russians, and Austrians than any other corps in the 
Prussian service. In February 1742, Ziethen spread 
alarm at the very gates of Vienna; for in command of a 
small detachment he appeared at Stockerau, within 
a few miles of the capital. The peace of Breslau ended 
the campaign, and the new colonel led back his regi- 
ment in triumph to Berlin. 

Ziethen and his now famous Hussars enjoyed two 
years of rest before war broke out again. Frederick, 
hearing that his enemies intended to crush him by a 
surprise, decided to be beforehand with them, and 
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Merit ; while Colonel von Wurm was compulsorily retired 
on account of an unsuccessful expedition in which he 
had endeavoured to emulate the successes, and from 
which he was rescued only by the courage, of his rival. 
Frederick, with his ready intuition, soon saw the 
immense field open to a large body of Hussars com- 
manded by a man of Ziethen’s abilities, and with 
equally ready decision he raised the existing troops 
to a regiment of ten squadrons, and prepared for a still 
further increase in the future. The regiment thus 
formed received the name of the Ziethen Hussars, and 


launched 80,000 men on Prague. As usual, Ziethen’s 
Hussars were made the eyes and ears of the army, and 
they well repaid the confidence reposed upon them. 
Falling in with the Esterhazy Hussars, one of the best 
regiments of the kind in the Austrian service, they 
completely defeated it, and took many prisoners. For 
this and other exploits of the same nature, Ziethen 
was promoted to the rank of Major-General of Hussars 
after the fall of Prague. Ever foremost in victory, he 
was also the last in retreat. In the evacuation of 
Bohemia he covered the march of the Prussian army, 
AA 
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and inflicted several crushing blows on the Austrian 
cavalry who swarmed upon its rear. Austro-Hungary, 
the birthplace of the Hussar, could furnish no men 
fit to cope with Ziethen’s corps. The Empress of 
Russia, at the conclusion of the campaign, in her appre- 
ciation of its conduct, sent 300 valuable horses as a 
present to the regiment. 

In May 1745, Ziethen was entrusted with one of the 
most difficult and dangerous enterprises that ever fell 
to his share. Frederick had made a serious mistake. 
He had allowed 20,000 Austrians to fill up the gap 
between his main army, near Frankenstein, and the 
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corps of 9,000 men under the Margrave Charles at 
Jugerndorf. The enemy had occupied all posts 
of communication, and had thus completely severed 
the two armies from each other. Frederick could not 
move to the support of the Margrave, and the latter 
dared not quit his position without orders from 
the King. Matters remained in this state of dead- 
lock for some time, until further delay became dan- 
gerous, and then Ziethen was ordered to make his wav 
in some manner through the Austrians, with instruc- 
tions from Frederick to the Margrave to effect a 
junction with the main Prussian army at Frankenstein. 
Ziethen received no further instructions, the modus had 
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operandi was left to his discretion; but that the diffi- 
culty of the enterprise was fully recognized by the King 
is apparent from his instruction that the message in 
question should be communicated to the whole regiment, 
in order that, if only one man should escape, the army of 
the Margrave might yet be saved. Ziethen ventured to 
suppress this last injunction, calculated as it was to 
damp the courage of his men; and he had too great a 
regard for their lives to sacrifice them in a mad and 
almost hopeless charge through the Austrian camp, if 
any other means could be devised to attain his object. 
He accordingly resorted to stratagem. His Hussars 
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up to that time been known to the enemy by their red 
mantles and felt caps. Their winter uniform, consisting 
principally of fur, while it resembled that of the Austrian 
Hussars, was also unknown to the latter. Zuiethen 
made the most of this circumstance. By carefully 
concealing his operations he arrived safely at Neustadt, 
a short time after the Austrians had desisted from 
an assault upon the town, and while they were yet 
in sight. Now came the crucial point of the enter- 
prise ; the ride for life in which detection meant destruc- 
tion. Ziethen followed the retreating Austrians towards 
their camp, and, to divert suspicion, advanced without 
any of the precautions usual in an enemy’s country. 
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A regiment of dragoons which followed him at a short 
distance were completely deceived, and the colonel, in 
the fullest confidence, pushed forward in advance of his 
corps to salute the general in command, and inform him 
that his dragoonswere close behind. Ziethen was under 
the necessity of making him a prisoner within sight 
of his own camp, and he was obliged to accompany the 
Prussians on their adventurous march. The moment at 
last arrived when detection became inevitable, and 
Ziethen prepared his men for a rush past the enemy. 
The dragoons, wheeling to the left towards their part of 
the camp, noticed with surprise that the hussars had 
continued their forward march, and the whole plan was 
immediately recognized. ‘‘Ziethen ! Ziethen! The Prus- 
sians! the Prussians!’”’ was re-echoed on all sides, and 
the whole Austrian camp flew to arms. In the con- 
fusion Ziethen contrived to secure a good start. The 
Prussians were caught up, after a time, for their horses 
were jaded by a long day’s march; but they fought 
their way through the swarms of Austro-Hungarian 
cavalry that hovered around them, and reached Jiigern- 
dorf with a comparatively small loss. As soon as the 
King’s message reached the Margrave he broke up his 
camp and joined Frederick at Frankenstein. 

Ziethen had not, as yet, been engaged in any pitched 
battle, but his prompt and resolute action decided the 
day at Hohenfriedberg. A wound received at Henners- 
dorf prevented him from sharing the successful conclu- 
sion of the campaign, but he had the satisfaction of 
knowing that his efforts had contributed not a little to 
that consummation. His Hussars had been everywhere, 
had distinguished themselves in every service in which 
they were employed, and had given odds to some of the 
best cavalry in Europe. As has been said, they in- 
variably led the advance and covered the retreat of the 
Prussian army; and their prowess was so fully appre- 
ciated by the Austrians that the pursuing cavalry 
usually kept aloof, and satisfied themselves rather with 
observing than impeding the movements of their 
enemies. Much of their success must be attributed to 
Ziethen. He was a born cavalry leader, a man of com- 
bined prudence and dash, of unerring accuracy in 
detecting the weak points of a position, and of unfailing 
promptitude in turning them to advantage. He never 
threw away a chance and seldom gave one, and through- 
out his career it is doubtful whether he can be charged 
with any mistake to which a Napoleon, a Lee, or a 
Frederick would not have been equally liable. In any 
exyedition in which success could be won by dash, 
courage, and resource, Ziethen never failed to lead his 
Hussars to victory. 

It says much for the consistency of his character that 
he always succeeded better in war than in peace. He 
was no courtier, and during the ten years of quiet that 
followed the second Silesian campaign he certainly lost 
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ground in the favour of Frederick the Great. This was, 
to a large extent, due to his own pride and obstinacy, 
which had proved so great an obstacle to success in 
the opening of his career. During peace Frederick was 
disposed to tighten the bonds of discipline in the army, 
and he complained of the laxness of Ziethen’s corps in 
this respect. The latter took the complaint in an 
entirely wrong spirit, and for nearly ten years the 
relations between the King and his general almost ap- 
proached the verge of hostility. On one memorable 
occasion, Ziethen’s regiment having received orders to 
charge, in a review, acquitted themselves so much to 
the dissatisfaction of the King that, turning to Ziethen, 
he exclaimed: ‘‘I will see no more of this! Away!” 
Ziethen obeyed the order in its most literal sense, and, 
leaving the field at the head of his regiment, marched 
them directly back to Berlin. 

Several anecdotes of this kind are told of Ziethen 
during the ten years of peace. The loss of his wife 
and child affected him deeply, and his health, which 
had never been good, broke down again under the 
accumulation of his troubles, many of which were of his 
own imagining. In a fit of despondency he sent in his 
resignation, and it needed all Frederick’s powers of 
persuasion to shake his determination. After ten years 
of what Frederick called ‘‘sulking,” he was at length 
made happy by the restored favour of the King, and 
by his promotion to the rank of Lieutenant-general, the 
slowness of which had been one of his chief causes of 
complaint. On the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War 
he was one of the first to leave Berlin, in command 
of a few squadrons of Hussars. ‘‘Der Ziethen Im- 
mererster, wo Friedrichs Preussen vorwarts zieh’n, und 
Immerletzter, wo sie ruckwarts geh’n.”’ 

Space will permit only of the briefest possible out- 
line of Ziethen’s shure in the Seven Years’ War; and 
such an outline, embracing, as it must, solely the 
battles in which he participated, cannot fail to be un- 
just to him. In action he rendered invaluable service 
by the correctness of his judgment and the impetuosity 
of his attack; but it was not in pitched battles that 
he made his name. He was called, with justice, the 
‘‘ King of the Hussars,’ and his strength lay princi- 
pally in the ability with which he knew how to handle 
his subjects in desultory warfare, in the thousand and 
one skirmishes that pass unrecorded in history, but 
which, in their sum, are often of more consequence 
than hard-fought battles. When the enemy were vic- 
torious, the lightning speed with which he moved kept 
them at bay; when they were defeated, he changed 
their retreat into disorderly flight. In him the Prus- 
sians found their best protector from surprise. When 
he and his Hussars were wakeful, the remainder of the 
army could rest in peace. 

During the campaign of 1756 Ziethen took part in 
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the blockade of Pirna, and in the following year saved 
the defeated left wing of the Prussians at the battle of 
Prague. Had Frederick listened to Ziethen’s reports, 
the defeat at Kolin might easily have been avoided; 
but, as it was, he thrice drove back the cavalry of 
Nadasdy, and his Hussars remained on the field until 
the last. He himself was wounded in leading a gallant 
attack on a battery, but was saved from capture by 
the exertions of a cornet, who carried him out of 
the melée. Ziethen did not take part in the battle of 
Rossbach. He had been despatched to Silesia, under 
the Duke of Bevern, and, if the result had depended 
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refers to the opening of the battle. After the day was 
over, Ziethen’s services, if anything, were even more 
important. He drove the enemy into the Bohemian 
mountains ; and so great was the panic at his approach, 
that the remains of a whole regiment surrendered to 
a cornet and six of Ziethen’s hussars. 7 

In June 1758 Ziethen suffered his only serious defeat. 
He was despatched by the King with a few battalions 
of infantry and two regiments of cuirassiers and 
dragoons, to protect a large train of supplies on the 
road from Neisse to Olmitz; but he found that his 
force was wholly inadequate to hold the immense train 
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upon him, Breslau would have been a Prussian victory. 
‘“‘Ziethen,” said the King in a letter to his brother 
Henry, ‘‘completely defeated the right wing of the 
enemy, commanded by Nadasdy; and had it not been 
for Bevern’s mistake, the victory would have been 
ours.” When the Duke was captured, Ziethen was en- 
trusted with the command of the defeated army, and 
he led them without further loss to Parchwitz, where 
he joined the King. In the battle of Leuthen, Ziethen 
was once more opposed to Nadasdy. ‘‘ Monsieur de 
Ziethen chargea la cavalerie ennemie et la mit en déroute,” 
is the brief but significant passage in which Frederick 


of 4.000 wagons, stretching over several miles of road, 
against the attacks of the Austrians. After a conflict 
of more than nine hours’ duration, during which the 
Prussians made barricades of the wagons and beat back 
the enemy several times, Ziethen was obliged to retire 
with a remnant of the train and make the best of his 
way to Olmiitz. This was the first time in which his 
courage and resource did not suffice to balance the odds 
against him. 

At Hochkireh, as at Kolin, Frederick refused to 
believe the reports of Ziethen’s patrols; but on this 
occasion the result was far more disastrous. Suspicious 
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sounds had been heard by the Hussar outposts from 
the enemy’s camp; and though the King refused to 
attach any importance to them, Ziethen kept his men 
under arms all night. It was well for Prussia that he 
did so, or Frederick would never have fought another 
battle. Every regiment in the army did wonders on 
that day; but Ziethen and his pupil Seydlitz distin- 
guished themselves more than on any other occasion, 
and their gallant stand enabled the King to draw off 
the remains of his army. Of Ziethen’s own regi- 
ment more than one half remained on the field, and he 
had the greatest difficulty in raising it once more to its 
full strength. 

In the victory at Liegnitz, Zicthen’s share was a very 
considerable one. With the right wing of the Prussian 
army he kept Daun and the main body of the Austrians 
at bay, and gave Frederick time to beat Loudon at his 
leisure. For his services on this occasion Ziethen was 
promoted on the field of battle to the rank of General of 
Cavalry. 

It has been questioned whether he was as prompt 
as could be desired in his co-operation with Frederick 
at the battle of Torgau; but the difficulties in his 
way were immense; and it is an established fact that 
when Daun heard of the occupation of the Suptitz hills 
by the Prussian general he exclaimed, ‘‘ Then the day 
is lost !’’ And he was right. 

These were the most important engagements in which 
Ziethen and his corps took part, but, as has been 
already said, his share in pitched battles was slight in 
comparison with the services he rendered on other occa- 
sions. 

He entered Berlin in triumph in March 1768, and 
from that time until his death his life was one of 
uninterrupted domestic tranquillity. In August 1764 
he married his niece, Elisabeth Albertine von Platen, 
a young lady of twenty-six years of age, with whom, as 
his son tells us, he had fallen in love before the Seven 
Years’ War. The King, who had promised to be present, 
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was unable to attend, but he sent a valuable ring as a 
bridal gift. Frau von Blumenthal, a relative of the 
General, who was herself present, has written a spirited 
account of the ball, which, as she says, was given at 
Ziethen’s own suggestion. ‘The grace and freedom of 
his movements,” according to this appreciative bio- 
grapher, *‘ astonished all,” and, despite the absence of 
the King, the ball was an immense success. Honours 
were heaped upon Ziethen in the person of his son, who 
was born in October 1765. The King, who stood as 
godfather at the christening, contributed a cornet’s 
commission as his baptismal gift, and the infant 
Hussar was placed at the same time on full-pay. 

Age began to tell upon Ziethen shortly after the 
Seven Years’ War, and, despite his earnest protests, he 
was withdrawn from the ‘“ Feldetat” in 1768. He 
was always extremely reticent upon his personal feel- 
ings; and confined as he now was to his house, he was 
after this perhaps the quietest man in Prussia. ‘‘ Reqi- 
ment Weber!” was his exclamation on learning the ill- 
success of his petition; but these were the only words 
of complaint that were ever heard from him. 

Many stories are told of the friendship between 
Frederick and Ziethen during these years of peace. 
Their last interview, during which the latter was pro- 
vided with a chair by command of the King, is described 
as peculiarly affecting. Neither of the principals long 
survived. Ziethen died on 27th January 1786, in 
fulness of years. His last words to the village pastor 
recall the moral of his life— 


© Teh bin bereit !”’ 
KaRL VON AUSLAND. 


[The drawings of three incidents of Ziethen’s life 
have been taken from some old German prints, in 
a small book with the title, Bilder zur Geschichte 
Friedrich’s des Einzigen.—Ep.] 
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Lancers.—Horse regiments armed with the lance 
were introduced into the French army in 1807, 1810, 
and 1812. These having proved very effective in the 
Peninsular War, the Prince Regent authorised the 
arming of the 5th, 9th, 12th, 16th, and 23rd_regi- 
ments of Light Dragoons as Lancers, September 19. 
1816. The 17th Light Dragoons were converted into a 


Lancer regiment, August 20, 1822. This nature of 
eavalry was much appreciated by the First Napoleon, 
who placed great reliance on some Polish regiments. 
The Russian Cossacks are armed with the lance, and 
are considered the type and perfection of lancers. Each 
lancer carries also a sword and pistol. 


R. O’ Byrne. 


THE LEAGUER OF LATHOM. 


By F. DIXON. 


CuyapTeER I.—Latuou Hovse. 


“+43 WAY up on the moors of South Lan- 
cashire, about midway between Wigan 
and Ormskirk, stood, previous to the 
outbreak of the great Rebellion, old 
Lathom House, the residence of the 
Earls of Derby. Built in a slight 
hollow, which Bishop Rutter has 
likened unto the palm of a man’s hand, the green sward 
of the park sloping up all round in a kind of grassy 
bulwark, Lathom presented not only a most picturesque 
appearance, but, what in those days was far more valu- 
able, the front of a natural fortress. All round stretched 
the bleak, marshy moorland, studded here and there 
with prettily-wooded parks, from between the trees of 
which peeped out the neighbouring mansions of Knows- 
ley, of Burscough, and of New Hall. 

Beyond the trees, on the west, the spire of the old 
church of Ormskirk, the last resting-place of the Stan- 
leys, started up against the sky; whilst behind the low 
ridge of hills which sheltered the house on the east lay 
hidden the little town of Wigan, now a prosperous manu- 
facturing centre, but which, at the time of which we 
write, had no thought of those tall smoky chimneys and 
barrack-like mills, filled with rattling looms and armies 
of operatives, through which the traveller of to-day 
whirls as he sweeps round the Wigan curve and glides 
among the platforms of the busy station of one of the 
chief cities of a famous coal-tield. 

Built originally by the De Lathoms, and improved 
and strengthened by that Lord Stanley whose treachery 
sealed the fate of the White Rose, and whose hand 
plucked the corunet from the brow of the dead monarch 
to crown his rival on the field of Bosworth, Lathom 
House was, as we have said, one of the strongest castles 
which the gentlemen of England were prepared to hold 
against all the powers of the Parliament in arms. Sur- 
rounded by a deep wide moat, easily filled from the 
marshes of the neighbouring moors, and entrenched be- 
hind a row of formidable palisades, the walls of the 
outer court-yard, no less than six feet in thickness, 
flanked by nine towers mounting fifty-four pieces of 
heavy ordnance, so entirely commanded the surrounding 
slopes that during the whole siege the enemy were never 
able to raise a single battery within their range. The 
moat was spanned by the usual drawbridge, suspended 


from the lofty turrets of the gate-house, and on the 
roofs of which were stationed, in the operations which 
followed, the picked marksmen of the garrison, who, with 
their screw-guns and fowling-pieces, kept up a galling 
fire on the enemy's trenches. Within these defences the 
embattled walls of the mansion lifted themselves clear 
of the out-houses and oflices, whilst from the centre rose 
the Eagle Tower, commanding a magnificent view of the 
surrounding country, and bearing aloft the banner of 
the Stanleys, an eagle, with the motto Sans Changer. 
Here, then, previous to the outbreak of hostilities, lived 
James, Karl of Derby, or, as he then was, Lord Strange ; 
for his father, broken-hearted at the death of his wife, 
though he did not himself die till some years later, had, 
like the famous Emperor of Germany, made over his 
lands and revenues to his son, and determined to spend 
the remainder of his life in seclusion, undisturbed by 
those cares and responsibilities for which he had now no 
longer any heart. Regarded at Court with that dislike 
and suspicion which it was the fate of the Stewarts 
always to display towards their most devoted adherents, 
whilst they lavished their affections and their treasures 
upon the Carrs, the Villiers, and the Churchills, who 
eventually worked out their ruin, James, seventh Earl 
of Derby, soon quitted in disgust a palace where he was 
recelved only with coldness and distrust, and divided his 
time between his estates in Lancashire, where he was 
the idol of the populace, and his castle of Rushen, in 
the Isle of Man, where he ruled with unlimited sway. 
There, happy in the society of a wife whose beauty was 
only equalled by her bravery, and her devotion by her 
wit, and surrounded by his children, he passed his time 
in those field-sports in which he excelled and in enter- 
taining his neighbours with an almost regal splendour. 
By tar the most powerful of the Northern lords, he 
was early summoned by Charles to support him in the 
crisis of his fate, and so, calling together his retainers, 
he set out on that long journey of pain and sorrow at 
the end of which stood a scaffold piled from the charred 
timbers of Lathom House. Sad must have been the 
parting between those heroic souls; but, whatever his 
enemies might breathe behind his back, James Stanley 
was not the man to desert his master in his necessity. 
The Jermyns and the Gorings, whilst the sun of the 
royal power stood high in the heavens, might prate 
glibly of their loyalty, but it was only James Stanley 
who, when the monarchy had bent before the storm, his 
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King a prisoner, his lands sequestrated, his children 
dying hopelessly in the dungeons of his enemies, would 
refuse to save their lives by surrendering his trust. 
“Greatly afflicted he was at their suffering . . . but 
they must submit to the mercy of Almighty God, for 
they should never be released by his disloyalty.” 


CuHapter [1.—For Kina orn PARLIAMENT. 


Ir is late in the winter of 1644. Charles is at Oxford 
preparing, amid the colleges and halls of the loyal 
university, for the ensuing campaign; and in the rebel 
quarters Colonel Cromwell is slowly fashioning those 
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terrible military saints, who, having cleared England of 
the malignants, are to charge, thundering their Psalms, 
over the idolatrous infantry of Spain. For nearly two 
years King and Parliament have been at open war, but 
as yet no decided advantage has been gained by either 
side. Many of those high-spirited Cavaliers, who 
gathered round their King at Nottingham, when, amid 
a sea of waving swords and a hurricane of cheers, of 
erles of ‘‘God save the King!” and ‘‘ Hang up the 
toundheads!”’ the Royal Standard was launched upon 
the breeze, have bitten the dust; and not a few of 
those sober Parliament men who stood by when Sir 
Miles Hobart locked the door of the House and put the 
key in his pocket, whilst Denzil Hollis and Benjamin 
Valentine held the Speaker down in his chair, have 
passed away. lar south, amid the green meadows of 
his native Buckinghamshire, John Hampden, best and 
VoL. IV. 
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greatest of Roundheads, has turned his back on a foe, 
for the first and last time, and ridden off to die; and, 
among the hedgerows of Newbury field, Lucius Cary, 
Viscount Falkland, true patriot and noblest of Cavaliers, 
has found a soldier’s grave—charging alongside of 
Byron, at the head of the famous ‘“ Blacks.” There 
were Cavaliers as gallant as the gay young Earl of 
Sunderland, and noblemen as true as the stately Earl 
of Carnarvon, in the Royal army, but there was but 
one Falkland. ‘‘ Peace! Peace!” he had sobbed, al- 
most with his last breath, but there is no peace. Edge- 
hill has been lost and won; and Rupert's boast that he 
can account for the rebel horse has won the bitter 
taunt, ‘Eh! and their carts too!” ‘Fhe Cornish 
Royalists have scaled Stratton Hill, have rushed in vic- 
tory up the slopes at Lansdown, and driven Waller in 
hopeless rout from Roundway down. Newbury has 
taught wild George Goring that the London tradesmen 
can handle their yard measures to some purpose; and 
now, as the war shifts for the moment into the northern 
counties, Marston Moor begins to lower on the horizon. 
But first one of the gallantest incidents of the struggle 
is to take place, and Lathom House is to be held by a 
woman in defiance of Fairfax and the army of the 
north. 

All this time the Earl of Derby had been struggling 
to save Lancashire for the King. After an unsuccessful 
attack on Manchester, bravely defended by Colonel 
Holland, he turned his attention to Lancaster and 
Preston, both of which had been lost to the enemy 
during his absence in Cheshire. On his arrival before 
Lancaster he immediately proceeded to carry it by 
storm, but, learning that Sir John Seaton had marched 
out of Preston to its relief, he set his army in motion, 
and, marching during the night round the relieving 
force, he occupied Preston without a blow, at the very 
time that Sir John Seaton was deploying before the 
walls of Lancaster. The stroke had proved as success- 
ful as it was bold, but with the means at his disposal 
it was manifestly impossible for him to maintain the 
struggle advantageously. Scarcely had he occupied 
Preston, when he received news of the fall of Wigan, 
and at the same time he was expressly commanded not to 
again take the field till he was reinforced by Lord Goring 
from Wakefield. The surprise and defeat of that officer 
by the rebels effectually settled the question of rein- 
forceements, and, before anything could be done, War- 
rington opened its gates to the Roundheads, and the 
banner of the Parliament floated supreme from Scsr- 
fell Peak to the banks of the Mersey; except where 
from the flagstaff on Lathom House the Sans 
Changer of the Stanleys bade defiance to the troops of 
Fairfax, and rallied the Royalists of the district in the 
name of the ‘“‘King and the Earl of Derby.’ Lan- 
cashire was lost. But there was still work for the man 
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who would have saved it had he only been trusted. The 
Scots, stirred up by their ministers, were preparing to 
descend on England, taking the Isle of Man on their 
way. The Lord of Rushen was the only man to meet 
them ; and so, giving charge of his house, to hold it as 
she honourably might, to the Countess of Derby, her 
husband set out to accomplish the pacification of the 
island. It was at this moment, when her husband, 
her natural protector, was speeding across the sea, that 
the Parliamentary leaders determined to blot out the 
Royalist excrescence on the map of Lancashire, and 
gain possession of Lathom. 

As early as May 1648 the Countess of Derby had 
received notification of the fate in store for her, when, 
on the fall of Warrington, Colonel Holland sent her 
notice from Manchester to submit to the will of the 
Parliament. But they had reckoned without their host. 
The daughter of the House of Nassau, the descendant 
of the great Prince of Orange, who had saved Holland 
from the Spaniard, and the ancestress of that other 
William who, when the veterans of France were de- 
scending to her plains, bade the burghers lay their 
country under water, telling them in wondrous words, 
‘‘ How, taking to their ships, the Hollanders would sur- 
vive Holland, and, in the Indian Archipelago the 
Dutch Commonwealth might begin a new and more 
prosperous career, rearing under the Southern Cross, 
amid the sugar-canes and nutmeg trees, the exchange of 
a wealthier Amsterdam and the schools of a more 
learned Leyden,” was not likely to be frightened by 
mere threats. ‘‘ Tell your master,” she had said, ‘ that 
I will neither tamely give up my house, nor purchase 
my peace with the loss of honour.” 

Brave words—but none knew better than the speaker 
the real weakness of her position ; and, though she pre- 
sented a bold front to her enemies, she strove to deprive 
them of all pretext for attacking her. With this end in 
view she confined herself and her servants within the 
immediate precincts of the house and grounds, submit- 
ting to the insults and encroachment of the rebels in 
the determination of putting upon them the onus of the 
quarrel. 

In this way nearly a year slipped by; but it was 
evident that it would be impossible much longer to 
avoid a collision with a foe who had already determined 
on one. All round the adherents of the Parliament 
were stirring up the people against the hand that had 
so often helped them ; and from the pulpit of the neigh- 
bouring town of Wigan Bradshaw was urging the host 
of Israel to arise from their tents and make an end of 
the neighbouring Philistines. ‘‘ Had not a nation come 
up out of the North?” he demanded, with furious allu- 
sion to the 50th chapter of Jeremiah. ‘‘ Was not 
Lathom clearly Babylon, and its mistress the scarlet 
woman?) Why did they hang back? Had they not the 
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promise of the Lord? Shout against her roundabout : 
she hath given her hand: her foundations are fallen, 
her walls are thrown down; for it 1s the vengeance of 
the Lord. Take vengeance upon her: as she has done, 
do unto her.”” With such firebrands as these in the 
vicinity, what followed was a matter of course. 

One dull February afternoon, as a party of the garri- 
son was proceeding through the park, they fell in with a 
troop of the Parliamentary horse conveying as prisoners 
some of Lord Derby’s friends. The provocation was 
too great. With a shout of ‘‘The King and the Earl 
of Derby,” the Royalists swept down on the foe. The 
prisoners were rescued, two officers and several of the 
enemy’s troopers were captured, and their captain, 
Hyndley, rode off vowing vengeance. It was the begin- 
ning of the end. On Saturday the 24th of February 
the Council of the Holy States, sitting at Manchester, 
directed Colonel Aston of Middleton, Colonel Moor of 
Bank Hall, and Colonel Rigby of Preston, to reduce 
Lathom in the name of the Parliament. In spite of 
their attempts at secrecy, news of the undertaking was 
carried to the Countess at Lathom, who, seeing that 
the time for negotiations had passed away, and that the 
solution of the dificulty was given over to the sword, 
spent the few remaining days of grace in collecting arms 
and provisions; so that when, on Tuesday the 27th of 
February, the Parliamentary army debouched from the 
woods and came pouring through the park, they were 
met with raised draw-bridge and lowered portcullis ; 
and the determination, come weal come woe, Lathom 
House should never, whilst Charlotte of Derby lived, 
pass into the keeping of rebels against their King. 


CuaPteER [III.—Tne SIEGE. 


THE first day of the siege has dawned. Morning service 
is over in the chapel, and the soldiers of the garrison are 
scattered in groups about the court-yard, discussing the 
situation, or peering eagerly from the ramparts towards 
the enemy’s lines. In the great hall of the mansion an 
officer, in the sober uniform of the Parliamentarians, 
who has brought a letter from Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
stands waiting his answer. Opposite him is a group of 
the besieged. There, in the cassocks of their Order, are 
the chaplains of the garrison; and there, in their bril- 
liant cavalier dresses, are men who, ere long, will 
measure swords with the enemy at their gate. Molineux 
Radcliffe, who in a midnight sortie slew seven men with 
his own band; and his lieutenant, Worrill, who, falling 
in with fifty of the enemy, scorned to run, and stood at 
bay till Farmer brought him help; Farringdon of 
Weanden, Ogle of Prescot, and Chisenhall of Chisenhall 
are near by; and, in their midst, facing the messenger, 
stands Charlotte, Countess of Derby. She is past her 
virlhood now, but the beauty which first attracted Lord 
Strange at the littlhe Court of the Hague is visible 
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enough still. Tall and stately, her dark hair curling 
over her brow and falling in long ringlets round her 
neck, as is the custom of the age, her hazel eyes flash- 
ing as she speaks, she sends her answer to the general : 
‘‘That notwithstanding her present condition, she 
remembered both her lord’s honour and her own birth, 
conceiving it more knightly that Sir Thomas Fairfax 
should wait upon her than she on him.” It was a flat 
refusal of all his terms; but for all that the enemy 
showed no great ambition to proceed to extremities. 

-A week passed slowly away in negotiations. Officers 
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were going to content themselves with the slower but 
more certain process of starvation. 

On the 11th of March Lady Derby again defied them 
to do their worst, and finding that this consisted of 
digging fresh trenches, she determined to show them 
that she was not going tamely to submit. Next morning, 
accordingly, Captain Farmer with 100 men marched 
silently ont of Lathom, and bursting suddenly into their 
trenches, drove out the defenders: and at the same time 
Lieutenant Key, at the head of the whole cavalry 
brigade, numbering some dozen sabres, charged them in 
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passed and re-passed ; proposals were made only to be re- 
fused, until at last Major Morgan, displaying more heat 
than courtesy, the Countess told him plainly she would 
have none of them. ‘‘ She refused all their articles and 
was happy they had refused hers. Though a woman and a 
stranger, divorced from her friends and robbed of her 
estate, she was ready to receive their utmost violence, 
trusting in God alone for protection and deliverance.” 
February had slipped away ; yet still the enemy kept 
up their useless offers, and it was beginning to be plain 
that having failed in their design of frightening the 
commandant, ‘only a woman” they had said, they 


flank. The attack was a complete success; not a man 
of the attacking force was hurt, whilst the enemy left 
fifty dead upon the field. 

Meantime, Rigby had been working hard upon his bat- 
teries, and began to shower stone and chain shot pretty 
heavily upon the walls. One large mortar in particular 
gave great annoyance, and it began to be a question in 
the garrison whether an attempt should not be made to 
silence the guns. At this juncture a letter from the 
Earl of Derby was sent into Lathom by Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, in which he authorized his wife to save herself 
and her children if she saw fit. But Lady Derby was 
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not the woman to desert those who had staked every- 
thing in her service; her courage only rose with the 
danger, and she firmly refused to leave Lathom unless 
by her lord’s express commands; commands which, 
none knew better than she, would never be given. 

Another month had passed ; and Colonel Rigby was no 
nearer the attainment of his object than when he started. 
Threats and entreaties had been tried in vain; cannon- 
balls and starvation had not had more effect; and, now, 
on the 5th of April, the camp of the Puritans rang with 
the exhortations of their ministers, and the Lord of 
Hosts was again invited to take vengeance upon Babylon. 
But, like the priests of Baal, they called in vain; and 
when vengeance did come, it was the Amalekites who 
smote the ‘‘ chosen ”’ hip-and-thigh. 

At midnight on the 11th, the Cavalier war-cry ‘‘ The 
King and the Earl of Derby!” sounded suddenly among 
their works, and in a moment the Royalists, sword in 
hand, were swarming into their batteries, cutting down 
the gunners, spiking the guns, and undoing in an hour 
the work of weeks. The effect of this was apparent 
enough next morning when, after an unsuccessful 
attempt to renew the bombardment, they were forced to 
confine themselves to the mortar, a shot from which 
pitched into the Countess’s bed room. For a day or so 
they were quiet enough, working to get their cannon 
elear and collecting grenades, Rigby being determined 
to keep Easter, and show his contempt for the great 
Church festival, by opening fire on the house itself. 
Accordingly, on Easter-Monday having collected the 
rabble from the neighbouring towns to view the sport, 
he rained his shot for two successive days upon the 
Eagle tower. He was more successful this time, two 
shots breaking the wall of the Countess’s bedroom and 
foreing her at last to take refuge elsewhere, protesting 
that she would hold the house while a single room 
remained. He had, indeed, grave cause for anxiety ; 
news had reached him that Rupert was coming north, 
and that unless he quickly made an end of it his work 
would have been in vain. Maddened by this intelligence, 
he determined to make one more attempt to gain his 
way by threats; and, if that failed, to burn the house 
by means of grenades fired from the mortar. 

Next day, accordingly, a drummer appeared before 
the walls of Lathom, bearing a furious letter from 
Rigby, in which he swore that if the Countess did not 
surrender by 2 o’clock on the following afternoon he 
would burn the house about her ears; but she, sending 
for the messenger, told him before the assembled garri- 
son that “It were a due reward for his pains to be 
hanged up at her gates,” but, she added, tearing the 
summons In pieces, ‘as thou art but the foolish instru- 
nent of a traitor’s pride, take that message back to 
Rigby, and tell the insolent rebel he shall have neither 
person, goods, nor house; when our strength and _ pro- 
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vision 1s spent, we shall find a fire more merciful than 
Rigby’s; and then, if the providence of God prevent it 
not, my goods and house shall burn in his sight; and 
myself, children, and soldiers, rather than fall into his 
hands, will seal our religions and loyalty in the same 
flame.” Then it was that the enthusiasm of the troops 
burst into a storm of cheers, and the cry, ‘‘ We will die 
for the King and your honour!” echoing to the camp 
of the enemy, warned Rigby of the failure of his 
messenger. 

The morning of the 26th has barely dawned. Rigby 
and the guests whom he has invited to see Lathom burn 
are asleep. Suddenly, rising like spectres out of the 
grey twilight, the Cavaliers are in their midst. Already 
Chesenhall has gained the great batteries on the east, 
and the clang of the smith’s hammers ringing out on 
the morning air warns the enemy that in a few minutes 
their cannon will be spiked. On the west Fox’s com- 
pany is clambering up the earthwork that holds the 
great mortar. There were fifteen minutes’ sharp work 
here, as the enemy, forsaking the shelter of the bank, 
stood on the parapet of the fort, and strove to hurl the 
Cavaliers back into the ditch, from out of which they 
had so suddenly sprung. But the Cavaliers were not 
to be denied. A cheer, a quick, sharp rush, and the 
mass of combatants surges slowly over the top, and the 
great mortar is taken. There is a cry for shovels. The 
servants of the house, carrying their tools, come run- 
ning up the bank, and, for a few minutes, nothing is 
heard but the dull thud of the picks and the sharp grit 
of the spades as the front of the work is levelled and 
the earth thrown down to choke the ditch. Suddenly, 
at the back of the fort, the voice of Fox rings out sharp 
and clear, ‘“‘ Fire!’’ There is a dull roll of musketry, 
another, and then another, for the enemy are bent on 
recovering the fort. Meantime the work of demolition 
has been completed, the musketeers form up in the 
rear, and the column, dragging in its midst the great 
mortar, marches steadily out of the fort. At the same 
time Chisenhall, having finished spiking the eastern 
batteries, draws off his men; and as the two columns 
retire, Ogle and Rawstorne throw their reserves across 
the lines of retreat; and as the whole force files 
slowly over the drawbridge, a deafening shout of mingled 
triumph and defiance rises from the walls of Lathom. 


Cyaprer [V.—Tue Revirer or Latuow. 
SUMMER hag come; and the trees which thrust their 
bare twisted arms upwards to the sky when Rigby 
came marching under them to take Lathom are covered 
with foliage. For the last month, the garrison, though 
the beleaguering lines are still drawn tightly round, 
have suffered little, but have amused themselves with 
devices for terrifying the enemy; and once a forlorn 


horse starred with matches, plunging with terror 
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through the dark summer night, like some dire por- 
tent, has filled their hearts with terror. Broken in 
body and in spirit, the besiegers are on the brink of 
mutiny. Rigby, indeed, is in sore straits; and now 
comes the news that Rupert and his Cavaliers, ac- 
companied by Lord Derby, have swept like a torrent 
over Stockport Bridge, scattering its defenders right 
and left, and are in full march for Lathom. Rigby 
himself had no stomach for the fight; he knew well 
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bound for York, cautiously betook himself to Bolton. 
Now it so happened that, unluckily for him, Bolton 
was the precise spot for which Rupert was aiming, and 
great must have been his joy when a few hours later 
the Cavaliers marched up to its gate, and encamped 
before it. Rupert was in no jesting mood. The assault 
was ordered. Headed by the Earl, the Royalists burst 
into the town. No pity was shown, no quarter was given ; 
the word was, Kill. Rigby himself escaped, but, when 
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that the fiery German had vowed awful vengeance upon 
his person, and he had no ambition to see that towering 
form, thundering his cry, ‘‘God and the Queen!” 
sweeping down at the head of his Cavaliers on the de- 
jected Puritans. His mind is quickly made up. On 
the 23rd he again summons the Countess, and having 
got for his answer a promise that he should never 
take her alive, he raised the siege at midnight on the 
26th, and, having assured himself that the Prince was 


the sun went down, 1,600 of the besiegers of Lathom 
lay dead in the streets of Bolton. 

At the moment that the enemy was creeping away 
from before Lathom, Ogle was leading the garrison to 
its last sortie. That night, however, there was no fight, 
for when the besieged beat up the enemies’ trenches, they 
found nothing but blackened camp-fires and a single 
dismounted cannon. Loyalty had triumphed. For 
three months a force of 800 men had defied the whole 
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strength of Fairfax. How many of the besiegers fell 
will never be known; but of the 300 who obeyed the 
voice of their heroic mistress, six only had fallen. 
Great were the rejoicings then, and greater still were 
they when, four days later, Sir Richard Crane came 
riding through the Park, bearing, as a present from 
the Prince to his cousin, the twenty-two standards of 
the rebels which, barely a week before, had waved in- 
sultingly from their camp within her own park. But 
greatest of all were they when the Earl himself, press- 
ing his wife in his arms, thanked her in his own name 
and in the name of the King, for her unflinching 
bravery, her unswerving loyalty, and her womanly de- 
votion, by means of which the Sans Changer of the 
house of Stanley was still waving from the Eagle tower 
of Lathom House. | 

This, then, is how the Countess of Derby—“ only a 
woman ’’—defended Lathom House. The days which 
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The following seats are held by Military Officers of 
Conservative principles :— 

East Antrim, by Capt. J. M’Caumont, formerly an 
officer of the 8th Hussars, and one considerably well up 
in “‘ Trish Affairs’’; North Armagh, by Major Epwarp 
JAMES SAUNDERSON, formerly of the Royal Irish Fusiliers ; 
Ayr Burghs, by Capt. Ricnarp FrEpERick FoTHERING- 
HAM CAMPBELL, Of the 8th Madras Cavalry; Birkenhead, 
by Lieut.-Gen. Sir Epwarp Hamiery, K.C.B., Royal 
Artillery, a smart contributor to Blackwood, and an 
officer learned in Staff College lore; Bolton, by Col. the 
Hon. Francis CoarLes Bripceman, of the Scots Greys, 
an officer who has proved his gallantry in the field; 
Cheshire (Wirral), by Capt. E. T. D. Corton, R.A. ; 
Derbyshire (High Peak), by Capt. Wiuitam SipERortom, 
of the Volunteer Force ; Devonshire N.E. (Tiverton), by 
Col. Wittiam Hoop Watronp, formerly of the Grenadier 
Guards, and now Colonel of the 1st Devon Rifle Volun- 
teers; Dover, by Major A. G. Dickson, late 6th Dragoons, 
13th Hussars, and 62nd Foot, an officer who has seen 
much active service; Hammersmith, by Major-Gen. 
GotpswortHy, of distinguished Abyssinian and Indian 
service; Hampshire (South Fareham), by Gen. Sir 
Kreperick W. J. FrrazwyGram, late of the 6th Dragoons 
and 15th Hussars, who has served with distinetion 
in the Crimea, and with efficiency at Aldershot as 
«a smart Cavalry Inspector-General; Huntingdonshire 
North (Ramsey), by Capt. W. H. FELiLowss, late of 
the Life Guards; Kent (U[sle of Thanet), by Col. E. R, 
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made possible such deeds are happily ever fading o’er 
the sands of time. Never again may the women of any 
city be called upon, like those of Masshicht, to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with their husbands and their 
brothers against the blood-drunk “ fury” of a licentious 
soldiery; and never again may it be possible for a 
Spanish maiden to defy an invading horde— 


“ Foil'd by a woman’s hand, before a battered wall.” 


But if it ever should be so; if it should again be por- 
sible for the devotion of a woman to fill the gap, even 
as, in years long gone by, Jane Seton’s arms barred the 
door against the murderers of her king, then amongst 
the women of every nation there will be found thousands 
whose unfaltering devotion to the cause they love will 
ever shine chief amongst the hghts in the halo of self- 
sacrifice with which it has pleased God to enwrap the 


brows of women. 
F. Dixon. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Kina-Harman, late of the 60th Foot, and a_pro- 
nounced Anti-Parnellite; Lancashire S.W. (Bootle), 
by Col. THomas Myers Sanpy, late of the 7th Royal 
Fusiliers; Lancashire §8.W. (Ince), by Col. BuunpELL, 
formerly of the Rifle Brigade and Grenadier Guards, 
an officer of Crimean experience; Maidstone, by Major 
ALEXANDER H. Ross, a Volunteer officer; the Ealing 
Division of Middlesex by Lord GrorcEe Hami.ton, a well- 
known and popular member of the House; Middlesex 
(Hornsey), by Sir J. M’G. Hoce, famous for his statis- 
tical capacities; Monmouthshire (South), by Col. the 
Hon. F. C. Moraan; Northamptonshire (North), by Lord 
BureGuuey, a Grenadier Guardsman; Nottinghamshire, 
(Newark), by Lord Newark, another Grenadier Guards- 
men; Oxfordshire (South Henley), by Col. Epwarp 
Wittiam Harcovrt, a Colonel of the Cinque Ports Artil- 
lery, for many years President of the National Artillery 
Association, and an ardent admirer of local taxation for 
the maintenance of roads, bridges, &e.; Rochester, 
by Col. Huaues Hatiett, an officer of the Royal 
Artillery, an Indian warrior, just commencing, at the 
age of forty-seven, his political career: Southwark 
(Rotherithe), by Col. C. Hasitron,-a Volunteer officer, 
and member of the printing firm of McCorquodale & 
Co., a Constitutionalist to the backbone; Sussex S.W., by 
the Earl of Marcu, a Lifeguardsman, Lieut.-Col. of the 
3rd and 4th Battalions of the Royal Sussex Regiment, an 
old parliamentarian, and a great friend to ‘‘ Goodwood.” 
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THE PRESS AND SOLINGEN SWORDS. 


By THE 


In the Times of the 11th ult., there appeared another of 
its articles on the sword and bayonet question. This 
leader largely drew its inspiration from a letter bearing 
the ‘‘ well-known,” and it might have added “ all-power- 
ful,” initials ‘“W. H. R.” In former days, ‘‘W. H. R.” 
did good service in bringing before the light of day a 
neglect of gallant men that caused many a brave English- 
man to die of exposure and starvation on the snow-clad 
heights above Sebastopol. ‘‘W. H. R.” has tried since 
then to lay bare the misdeeds of officials, and, in one 
campaign, those of British soldiers. But ‘‘W. H.R.” has 
not always been correct in his statements. In the 
question of the supply of swords from Solingen, he has 
been quite ignorant of the true facts of the matter, and 
has led the Times into the production of an article 
which has made this journal appear ridiculous, and 
caused it to receive, figuratively speaking, ‘“‘one in the 
eye”’ from official sources. This was as follows :—‘' A 
large supply to replace the old pattern was required, 
and an order to the full extent of his manufacturing 
power for three years was given to the only English 
manufacturer in the trade who is capable of executing 
a large order. The Government factory at Enfield was 
employed to the full extent of its power, and an order 
for the remaining number required was given to 
German manufacturers after a very stringent and 
satisfactory trial of their blades. The German price was 
somewhat lower than the English. The English contractor 
has applied to be allowed to deliver German blades for a 
lurge portion of his contract, owing to the difficulty of getting 
his English blades to stand the test. No such difficulty, 
however, is found in making swords at the Government 
manufactory at Enfield, where the whole of the sword 
steel used is supplied by Messrs. Firth and Son, of 
Sheffield.” 

The editor of this magazine, when writing on the 
subject of ‘‘The British Bayonet Scare” last month, 
was quite in a position to state the exact circumstances 
connected with the supply of swords from Solingen, and 
he could at once have answered the Berlin correspondent 
of the Times and the recent thunderer in that journal ; 
but he was aware that the War Office was preparing a 
complete reply to the question raised by the Press 
relative to the supply of swords or sword-bayonets from 
Solingen, to be made known at the proper time, and not 
before. Further, owing to former experience, he knew the 
recgon why Solingen was again about to supply swords to 
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the British Government. He was aware that any answer 
to the Times from him would have been regarded as 
premature, because the reasons for procuring swords 
from Solingen would be generally made known in a few 
days. The editor was also aware, when he read the 
thunderer in the Times of the 11th ult., that the only 
maker of swords in this country that was capable of 
executing a large order, had obtained the acceptance 
by the War Oftice of Solingen blades in the swords sent ° 
in under contract by this maker, owing to those turned 
out by him not standing the necessary tests; also, 
that the swords made throughout at Solingen were a 
little cheaper than those under contract in England. 
That is to say, they were generally better as well as 
cheaper. Knowing these facts well, the editor, when 
he read the leader in the J'imes, laughed up his sleeve 
a sarcastic laugh, and knew that before long the 7'imes 
would receive a backfall for making such strong remarks 
upon the tergiversation of the War Office officials con- 
nected with the matter; these remarks being founded 
upon the letter of ‘‘W. H.R.” and upon the statements 
of the very astute Berlin correspondent, whose ignorance 
upon the subject was only too apparent to those who 
knew the real facts which led to Solingen receiving an 
order for swords for the British service. | 

‘‘ But this egotistic editor, who shows such bad form 
when dealing with this matter, does not know everything 
about the subject of swords and bayonets,” the Z'imes 
and ‘“ W. H. R.” will perhaps say. ‘‘ Why did the War 
Office issue an order to Solingen, in the face of some 
of this factory’s sword-bayonets giving way under the 
new tests ?—this was shocking, and lays the War Office 
open to a serious charge.” Well, if the Times and 
“W. H.R.” will only have a little patience, they will 
receive an answer that will satisfy even their incredulous 
minds. The editor of this journal will for the present say, 
“Entre nous, Messieurs, did any of the sword-bayonets 
made by British makers give way under the new severe 
tests? And if they did—why? You will know all at 
the proper moment, my friends the 7'imes and ‘ W. H. R.’ 
Don’t, in future, rush so madly into print, unless you 
have a better case.” 

It is quite clear that Messrs. Mole, whom the War 
Oftice dealt generously with when it alluded to the 
firm as ‘“‘the only English sword-maker in the trade 
who is capable of executing a large order,’ yet whose 
name the Standard brought forth in its remarks of 
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the 17th ult., found themselves unable to manutacture 
the swords ordered of them under their accepted con- 
tract for three years’ work, in a manner that would 
stand the tests decided upon when the committee or 
the authorities finally adopted the pattern. Further, 
that Messrs. Mole, probably owing to a large percentave 
having given way under the view, and perhaps owing 
to cost of labour and material, could not turn out the 
swords cheap enough to bring in a profit on the 
contract. They must, therefore, have obtained some 
blades from Solingen, tested them, and found them 
generally better and cheaper than thelr own manu- 
facture. Then they must have approached the War 
Office with a request to send in completed swords 
with Solingen blades in them. This the War Office 
must have acceded to; doubtless upon practical tests 
‘of Solingen blades similar to those supplied to Messrs. 
Mole. The War Office must have allowed its viewers to 
pass the Solingen-bladed complete swords from Messrs. 
Mole, provided they stood the tests laid down in con- 
junction with the committee. It has therefore turned out 
that an English contractor for swords for the British 
cavalry first began the practice of ordering sword-blades 
from Solingen. So much for the assertions of the Press, 
that the War Office, and it alone, was distressing or 
destroying the trade of this country and lowering its 
status, by giving orders to foreign makers instead of to 
British. The charge was absolutely unfounded, and the 
sensational manner in which it has been persisted in 
has been, to say the least, calculated to discredit those 
who seem to have favoured in a remarkable manner a 
British contractor, and to generally impeach the official 
character of those who appear to have done their best to 
meet a British manufacturer's difficulty and at the 
same time secure weapons which could stand the tests 
required. | 

Now, a word or two concerning the Berlin corre- 
spondent’s remarks in the Times. The Germans must 
have been imposing upon this correspondent’s credulity. 
He alluded to swords and sword-bayonets having been 
previously made at Sheffield! He thereby led all the 
Press astray. The manufacturers of this town make 
the steel for swords and bayonets, not the weapons. If 
the Times will kindly inquire, it will find this to be the 
case. So the War Office cannot, therefore, be accused 
of injuring the sword and bayonet making of Sheffield ; 
and it will be necessary to show presently that sword- 
making generally by Solingen—whether for the British 
or German Governments—is a direct benetit to Sheffield 
us free trade stands at present. The Berlin corre- 
spondent stated to the Times that Solingen had been 
for years past regularly receiving large orders for swords 
and sword-bayonets from the British Government. 
Would it surprise the Vimes to make it aware that 
Solingen has not received orders for swords or sword- 
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bayonets from the War Office since 1860, when the 
German firm executed a large order for Artillery sword- 
bayonets, and supplied blades for the Sergeants’ sword- 
bayonets under contract from sword-makers in England? 
These weapons were afterwards, by altering the sockets, 
adapted to the Martini-Henry rifles and carbines ; 
so that they have been in use for nearly twenty- 
six years—not a bad wear for sword-bayonets, the 
Times must admit. If, after this period of wear, some of 
these sword-bayonets gave way under severer tests than 
they were ever designed to bear, they cannot by any 
means be deemed bad weapons; but, as before inquired, 
did not sword-bayonets of British make also give way, 
and in what proportion to those of Solingen? Let the 
Times ascertain the answer, and it will probably be 
much surprised. 

The statement made by the Berlin correspondent to 
the Times, that Solingen had been for years past sup- 
plying sword-blades for the British Government, was 
incorrect. But the Solingen firm may have said “ for 
England”; because the firm has undoubtedly manu- 
factured sword-blades for private makers and naval and 
military outfitters in England, to be made up into 
officers’ swords, unstamped with the Solingen name, but 
marked with that of the private makers or outfitters. 

Now, with respect to this Berlin correspondent’s obser- 
vations respecting the manufacture of both British and 
German swords from Sheffield steel, and the apparent 
anomaly which arises out of the circumstance; would 
the Z'imes like to know how Solingen does the trick ? 
Well, let the Z'imes suppose that a German agent or 
metal-broker orders from Messrs. Firth of Sheffield, large 
quantities of a particular kind of steel, and on commis- 
sion. Do Messrs. Firth inquire what is to be done with 
the steel supplied on the order, or do they ask before- 
hand to whom the material is to be ultimately sold? If 
they do, the German, being a practical man, will pro- 
bably request Messrs. Firth to mind their own business, 
and to either execute or refuse the order, which would, 
in case of the latter, be quickly given to another 
Sheftield firm. The latter would not do for Messrs. 
Firth as practical men of business. They, of course, 
execute the order from the German agent, who minds 
his business by keeping his own counsel. Thus, it 
ought not to be a matter of surprise to the Times, if 
nearly the whole of this steel finds its way to the 
Solingen firm for the manufacture of swords and bayo- 
nets. The Germans are good hands at driving hard 
bargains for raw material in England, and get the steel 
as cheaply as they possibly can. Labour is less costly 
there than in Eneland. What wonder, then, that 
Solingen, by long experience and cheaper labour, turns 
out better weapons than the only British maker capable 
of executing a large order for the War Office. Let the 
Radical traders of Birmingham and Shetheld know how 
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they are turning the trade of this country away 
from it. 

It was stated in my article last month, that the send- 
ing of communiqués by officials to the Press in answer 
to its leaders or other articles on naval and military 
subjects, only begged the question; yet this idea was 
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somewhat modified by the Times leader, to which it 
seemed advisable to render an official reply. This 
having been made, has brought about a result which 
has only justified my original opinion. Letters have 
been written to nearly all the daily press, and comments 
have been inserted therein, throwing doubts upon the 
accuracy of the War Office statement. It appears neces- 
sary to set the writers of these letters and comments 
right in certain points which show great ignorance of 
the whole question. It is first necessary to deal with 
Mr. Lathom, of the sword-making firm of Messrs. Wil- 
kinson. An extract from his letter to the Stundard of 
the 17th ult., must be noticed. Here it is :— 

‘*T trust you will allow me to state that not a single 
German blade was submitted to the committee, and no 
suggestion was offered that any of the swords should be 
made out of England.” 

Mr. Lathom must know but little of either the con- 
stitution or the duties of the committee of which he was 
a member, or about War Office committees generally. The 
duty or responsibility of this particular committee was 
to decide upon the pattern sword which was to substitute 
that designed by Colonel Annesley and Messrs. Mole, 
and made by the latter and called the 1884 puttern, 
now being withdrawn from the cavalry. The committee, 
having settled upon the pattern and the tests which 
the new sword was to bear, completed its duty. The 
responsibility then devolved upon the Director of Artil- 
lery and Stores to see that all the swords made on the 
new 1885 pattern stood the required tests. The nature 
or quality of the material. was his particular responsi- 
bility. It was not for the committee to decide whether 
the swords should be made by a British maker or not, 
or to have any particular manufacturer’s blades before 
it on which to decide the pattern. The committce’s 
responsibilities were those of deciding on the dimensions, 
substance, weight, and general reliability of the weapon 
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in relation to the tests necessary to form a good cavalry 
sword, and those alone. Mr. Lathom’s observation 
shows, or appears to show, that, while he was on the 
new pattern sword committee, he was not aware of the 
limit of his responsibility. 

Now for the Standard. Its remarks just under Mr. 
Lathom’s letter would seem to indicate that they were 
founded on some private communiqué from that gentle- 
man. Perhaps this was not the case. However, here is 
one of the Stundard’s observations :— 

‘*Complaint is general in the trade, that had the Go- 
vernment desired to foster home manufactures they need 
have ordered only the blades from Germany, as the hilts 
and scabbards could have been made and fitted in this 
country.” 

Oh, indeed! A very lame endeavour to save the 
eredit of the only English maker capable of executing a 
large order for the British Government. So Solingen 
is to supply the blades because England cannot do so, 
and England is to supply the hilts and fit them to the 
German blades! How very encouraging to British 
enterprise, and what a confession of British failure 
in sword manufacture! But suppose this precious 
scheme was carried out, what would be the general 
result? It can easily be stated, and as easily under- 
stood by anyone of common sense. Let us suppose 
Germany sent the blades over to the fitter of the hilts 
at Birmingham or elsewhere in England, of course after 
being tested as blades alone. Let us remember that 
each sword has to be tested as a complete weapon ; it 
should, it must be, and for very good reasons well known 
to the War Office authorities. Then, let us suppose (in- 
deed, there need be no supposition) that some of the 
swords, as complete weapons, were rejected under the 
view, a8 not coming up to the necessary tests; who is 
to replace the blades—the fitter of the hilts, or the 
German supplier of the blades? If the latter, he would 
say : “‘Oh no—positively no; the blades have passed out 
of my hands, after being tested and found equal to their 
requirements. J shall not replace them; how do I 
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know whether your English fitter of the hilts has not, out 
of jealousy, or through ill-feeling, or by a distinct desire 
to discredit my blades, done something to them which 
I cannot possibly be aware of or responsible for? ‘The 
blades have passed out of my hands into those of others. 
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IT neither know, nor care, what has afterwards become 
of them. I want my moncy, please, and with no de- 
ductions for rejected blades, and I decline to replace 
them at my cost.” On the other hand, the fitter of the 
hilts would say: ‘‘ I have done nothing whatever to the 
blades since they were sent to have the hilts fitted, 
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neither have my workmen, sv fur as Iam aware. 


deny in toto any accusation of this nature by the Ger- 
man supplier of the blades. I want my money, please, 
for fitting the hilts. I must quite decline to replace the 
rejected blades. I never made them; they were made 
by a German firm.” Here is a pretty position for the 
War Office authorities to find themselves in—landed in 
endless litigation and severe loss by an endeavour to 
prop up a manufacture that has failed to produce blades 
which cannot come up to the necessary tests—and which 
tests one of the committee, Mr. Lathom, dissented from 
as not being severe enough. The War Oftice is not to 
be caught ina trap of this character. It knows that 
cavalry swords and infantry sword-bayonets must be 
made outright by one maker, whose productions are 
tested in their process of manufacture and when in 
course of delivery as completed weapons ; otherwise there 
will be no safeguard whatever as to their stability in the 
hands of the British soldier. 

Really it appears that the more the Press goes on with 
the whole subject, the more it becomes apparent that it 
enters into that which it is not thoroughly conversant 
with. It is possible that annoyance may be felt in 
certain Press directions at these observations by so 
humble a member of the journalistic profession as my- 
self. It is to be hoped, however, that they may be 
regarded as equally honest in intention as those of the 
Press, in its desire to expose that which appears to be 
in its eyes a grave abuse. 

Finally, why has Solingen received an order for 
swords or sword-bayonets 2? Here is the answer. The 
new rifle is to be made as rapidly as possible in large 
quantities. Infield Lock Factory is to be in work to the 
fullest extent of its capacity. The London and Birming- 
ham small arms’ makers are to be extensively employed 
In producing the new rifle. Enfield Lock, the London 
and Birmingham Small Arms Companies, and the fae- 
tory at Birmingham recently acquired by the War 
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Office, will, together and when in full work, turn out 
more than 5,000 rifles, carbines, and pistols per week. 
There being, at present, sufficient producing power in 
England for these weapons, it will not be necessary to 
send orders to Liége, as in 1855 to 1860. Solingen has 
never made rites or carbines for the British Govern- 
ment, a8 erroneously implied by one or two Service 
journals, which, strangely enough, have displayed as 
much ignorance when inserting observations upon the 
matter as the general public Press. | 

It is necessary that the manufacture of sword-bayonets 
should keep pace with that of rifles and carbines ; hence, 
owing to the producing power of sword-bayonets in this 
country not being equal to that of rifle and carbine, it 
has been requisite to obtain at Solingen the quantity 
of sword-bayonets necessary to make up the deficiency 
between the producing-power of Enfield Lock and 
Messrs. Mole combined, and the number of rifles and 
carbines turned out without bayonets. The opportunity 
was therefore taken, seeing that Messrs. Mole could not 
turn them out quickly enough, and that no other pri- 
vate maker in England offered to make them, to also 
obtain from Solingen a supply of the latest pattern 
cavalry sword. Entield Lock makes its own sword- 
bayonets. The London and Birmingham companies 
do not. Not only have the troops to be armed with 
the new rifle with its sword-bayonet, but a “store 
proportion” or reserve of both sword-bayonets and 
cavalry swords has to be got ready for any emergency. 
At the very least 400,000 sword-bayonets and swords are 
required for Great Britain and for India. Enficld Lock 
can only carry out its portion of the requirement ; 
therefore very extensive orders have to be placed out to 
the sword-making trade. Now, the one sword-maker in 
England capable of executing a large order, can only, 
not having the requisite plant, complete about 10,000 
per annum, and, as he says in his letter to the Standard 
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of the 19th ult, it would not pay him to procure in- 
creased plant, because, as soon as the requirements for 
the new rifle and for the latest-pattern sword are com- 
pleted, there would probably be no more orders for many 
years. 

The sword-bayoncts and the new cavalry swords having 
to be made with all speed; it comes to this, that the 
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entire wants of the British Government cannot be met 
in this country. Therefore, sccing that Solingen has 
before executed large orders for sword-bayonets and 
swords for sword-makers in Great Britain and for the 
War Office very satisfactorily, it is certain, with its 
increased experience, that it will carry out its present 
commission, especially as blades have been sent over for 
test which have passed the ordeal with remarkable ease 
and credit, and in favourable contrast with British-made 
weapons. Swords and sword-bayonets in large quanti- 
ties having to be rapidly obtained for the army and 
navy of the latest pattern, I wish to heaven it had been 
my task to show that there is sufficient sword-making 
power in my country to execute its entire requirements, 
instead of having to state the contrary and the necessity 
for having British weapons of war made in a foreign 
land, and of English steel. 

The whole truth is, that political influence steps in, 
and, by pressure put upon successive Administrations, 
prevents them from increasing the productive powers of 
the Government manufactories, by means of which vast 
numbers of workmen could be well employed and the 
wants of the Empire fairly met. If our War Ministers 
would have the political honesty to insist on the 
adequate maintenance of the Government factories, 
there would be no necessity to place any orders what- 
ever out of this country. There would be still a fair 
division of orders between the Government. factories 
and the trade. Instead of foreign workinen being at any 
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time employed in the manufacture of British weapons, 
these would be made by Englishmen. Political influ- 
ence represented by the trades who seek to keep down 
the producing power of the Government factories, is at 
the bottom of sending the manufacture of our British 
weapons of war out of this country. If the Government 
factories were supplied with sufficient producing power 
to meet every emergency, the present being a case in 
point, British workmen in thousands would be supported, 
instead of German or other foreign workmen. 

It is a big question ; and I say again it is the weak- 
ness of War Ministers against political influence, that 
is the cause of the manufacture of British war material 
going abroad. I once more remark in this Journal, that 
party warfare is the most destructive element to every 
matter which relates to the naval and military measures 
necessary to safeguard the British nation. 

W. J. E. 


Notr.—I have had great difficulty in getting the 
pieces of steel photographed for illustration, owing to 
the want of adequate light. They have had to be done 
by the electric light, consequently the peculiar tints of 
the outside and the fractures have not come out s0 
satisfactorily as I had hoped. The colour of the outside 
of the steel is a dull dark blue; of fractures a silvery 
grey. The tint of the fracture of the hardened piece is 
of a brighter hue than that of the bar or of the fracture 
in the forged condition.—Kn. 
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Sussex (Mid), by Sir Henry Frrrcurr, a Grena- 
dier Guardsman, formerly Commander of the Sussex 
and Surrey Volunteer Forces, who has sat for Horsham, 
and is a groom-in-waiting to the Queen ; Tyrone (N.) by 
Lord Ernest Wruniam Hamittron, an officer of the 
lith Hussars; Yarmouth, by Sir Henry Tyurr, for 
many years serving in the Royal Engineers; Yorkshire 
(North Riding), by Col. the Hon. Lewis Pacer Dawnay, 
for many years a Coldstream Guardsman, and formerly 
M.P. for Thirsk; Yorkshire (West Riding), Barkston 
Ash, by Col. Rospert Gunter, who served in the 4th 
Royal Irish Dragoon Guards in the Crimean campaign, 
and is Colonel commanding the 8rd Battalion Yorkshire 
Regiment and late M.P. for Knaresborough. 

The military officers representing Liberal Principles 
may be thus summarised :— 

Durham (8.E.), Major-Gen. Sir Henry H. Havruock- 


Aunan, V.C., C.B., a great Indian Mutiny hero, and a 
strong Nonconformist; Galway (N.), Col. Nonan, an 
Artillery officer, and a consistent Parnellite ; Kincardine- 
shire, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Grorcr Batrovr, K.C.B., famous 
for his military finance acquirements; Kirkcaldy Burghs, 
Sir Grorck CaMpBELL, formerly an officer of the East 
Indian Army, and a great Indian authority ; Lancashire 
S.E. (Middleton), Col. G. Satis-Scowanr, a cavalry 
officer, a Zulu warrior, and a ‘‘Cobbett and Bright” 
politician ; Denbighshire W. (Vale of Clwyld), Major 
CornwaLLis West, a volunteer officer; Derbyshire W., 
Lord Epwarp CavenpisH, formerly in the Rifle Brigade, 
a veteran parliamentarian ; Monmouthshire N., Capt. T. 
P. Price; Wiltshire 8S. (Wilton), Sir THomas Fraser Grover 
formerly a Captain in the Inniskilling Dragoons, and 
an M.P. from 1865 to 1874. 


Rosert O’ Byrne. 
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By MAJOR N. L. WALFORD, R.A. 


CHAPTER IV.—1645 (continued), 


of Naseby, marched to Market Har- 
borough, while the King fled on 
through Leicester to Ashby - de - la - 
Zouch; thence he pursued his way 
by Lichfield, through Worcestershire, 
to Hereford, in the hope that he might 
be able to raise a new army in Wales; at Hereford, 
Rupert left him for the purpose of taking command of 
the city of Bristol. 

At the termination of this phase of the campaign we 
may perhaps pause, in order to say a few words as to 
its general character. Attention must first be drawn to 
the waste of time and of labour caused by the orders 
of the Parliament, by which Fairfax was forced to march, 
first to the west and then north-east, for the purpose of 
undertaking a siege which at that time could have but 
one result, absolute failure. The escape of the King 
from Oxford gave the general the excuse which he 
needed, and he then, as no doubt he had longed to do 
at first, marched directly on the Royal army, seeing 
with a true soldier’s eye that, so long as that remained 
in the field unbroken, no real success could be possible ; 
and that, that once defeated, all sieges became matters 
of certainty, and the surrender of each fortress a mere 
question of time. Of the strategy and tactics of the 
campaign there is not much to be said, for we can 
scarcely dignify with the former name the very simple 
plan of interposing an army between the King and 
Oxford, and by advancing to force him either to accept 
battle, or to undertake a retreat of which the direction 
would lead him upon the Scots; while the manner of 
conducting the battle itself consisted, as usual, of a series 
of frontal attacks by the several arms, followed in the 
case of success by isolated combats of small mixed 
bodies against such fractions of the enemy as might yet 
hold their ground. It may be said that up to the time 
of the battle of Nascby, all the contests of the war had 
been ‘‘ soldiers’ battles,” in that they had all been won 
by sheer hard fighting, without much assistance from 
any plan of attack, or, except in the last, by any decided 
attempt to increase the value of the victory by a very 
determined pursuit; but much of this want of plan was 
undoubtedly due to the quality of the troops, who could 
fight but could not manceuvre. 

The character of the battles of Naseby and of Marston 
Moor stands out entirely distinct from that of any other 
combat in the war, in the fierceness of their conduct 
and in the crushing nature of their results; and we may 
fairly judge that they took this character from those of 


Fairfax and Cromwell, the leaders of the victorious 
armies. Indeed, to the student of war it seems as 
though each commander, in our own times as well as 
in those of our forefathers, had a “style” of his own 
in battle, and that a man skilled in reading between the 
lines in military history could well gather from anony- 
mous details of an action the name of the general who 
gained it. Thus, Wellington could never have conceived 
an Austerlitz, when Bazaine had it not in his nature 
to produce even a poor copy of the campaign of 1814; 
of Napoleon alone can it be said that nothing was impos- 
sible for him, since he was capable of all. 

The difference between the troops of Fairfax or Crom- 
well and those of Essex or Waller is noticed by Claren- 
don, in a@ passage where he mentions that those of the 
two latter generals could never be brought, as could the 
others, to rally after a charge, whether successful or 
the reverse ; a failing which he also states to have been 
characteristic of the King's troops. From this time 
forward we shall find all the military operations of the 
Parliamentary army marked by a directness and tho- 
roughness which were before unseen in this war, and 
to whatever causes we may attribute the weak handling 
of Essex, Waller, and Manchester, there can be no 
doubt but that the New Model army, under its great 
leaders, knew well what it meant to do and did 1t. 

Of all England, since the north had been lost at 
Marston Moor and the midlands at Naseby, there re- 
mained now to the King, in addition to a few isolated 


o? 


garrisons, only the west, where Prince Charles held 


the nominal command of an army which was in reality 
directed by Hopton and Goring. Leaving the King in 
Wales, and calling the Scots towards the south to 
occupy the valley of the Severn, and thus to cut 
Charles from England, to the west accordingly Fairfax 
bent his way. 

He had before the battle of Naseby, through the 
treachery of a spy, become possessed of some letters 
from Goring to the King, in which the former stated 
that, when he had taken Taunton (in some three 
weeks), he would march northwards to aid the main 
Royal army. Had Charles received these letters, he 
would probably have refused to risk a battle before 
Goring’s arrival; to Fairfax they spoke loudly of the 
danger of Taunton, and of the necessity for its relief. 
But Leicester was near at hand, and was in trepida- 
tion on account of the issue of the battle; to Leicester 
therefore he first turned his attention, and having be- 
leaguered it, secured its surrender on the 18th of June 
by the threat of a bombardment. From Leicester 
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Fairfax marched by Warwick (22nd of June), Lechlade 
(26th), Marlborough (29th), over Salisbury Plain* 
(July the ist). At Salisbury, whither some officers 
and men went at a distance from the main column, 
the Parliamentary forces first met the ‘‘ club-men,” 
of whom before long they were to have considerable 
experience. 

The so-called ‘‘club-men” or ‘ club-risers”’ were 
members of associations formed among the agricul- 
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tural population of Dorsetshire, Wiltshire, Somerset- 
shire, and parts of the neighbouring counties, under 
the leadership of local personages; they professed 
themselves to be neutral in the war, and to desire 
only the cessation of hostilities and the prohibition of 
plunder, but were commonly suspected of favouring 
the Royal cause, insomuch that Fairfax was of opinion 
that, should his army be worsted in an engagement 
with Goring, these bands would fall upon the fugitives 
and destroy them. 

As, however, to his advance they offered no opposi- 
tion, of which indeed they were incapable, he, on 
July the 8rd at Dorchester, consented to receive a 
petition from them; but found himself compelled to 
refuse their desires, among which were the cessation 
of the war, with a promise of a renewal of the efforts 
to bring about a treaty of peace, and the possession 
of all garrisons in Wilts and Dorset; to which was 
also added a demand for reparation for some little 


* “ Being drawn up that morning to a rendezvous at a place called 
Stonage.” (Anglia Rediriva, p. 55.) . 
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loss which Massey, who with 3,000 men was striving 
to assist Taunton, had shortly before inflicted upon 
them. | 

On the night of the 15th of July, at Beaminster, 
Fairfax received authentic information that Goring, 
having heard of his advance, had raised the siege of 
Taunton. The general at once pushed forward some 
cavalry under Fleetwood in pursuit, while, after a very 
long and very hot march to Crewkerne, the infantry, 
hearing that this force had been engaged with the 
rear of the enemy, hurried on towards Petherton, 
where the Royalists held the bridge, in the hope of 
bringing them to battle. The defence of the passage 
was, however, abandoned on the approach of the Par- 
liamentary forces, of which the outposts during the 6th 
occupied the line Petherton-Martock. 

On the afternoon of that day information was received 
that the main body of the enemy lay at Long Sutton, 
and that the bridge over the Yeo at Yeovil had been 
broken down, while those at Load, Ilchester, and Lang- 
port were held in force. | 

The army having paraded at 6 a.m.on the 7th, the 
general made a reconnaissance of the river-line, and 
decided that it was too strong to allow of a successful 
frontal attack; he therefore determined to observe the 
three above-named: bridges with detachments, and to 
force a passage at Yeovil, on the left flank of the enemy, 
where, since the bridge was considered impassable, the 
defence had been entrusted to a party of horse. On 
the advance of Fairfax this force retired, and, the bridge 
having been repaired, all was ready for the passage, 
when early on the morning of the 8th it became known 
that the Royalists, finding that the flank of their line 
has been thus turned, had abandoned their position, 
and had fallen back on Langport. On the receipt of 
this news Fairfax, withdrawing from Yeovil, marched 
along the south side of the river to IIchester, which 
he occupied. Information now arrived that Goring, 
hoping to find Taunton undefended, propose:! to make a 
dash at that town; to counteract this movement, Massey 
was sent with a large force to observe his actions. 

If the above manceuvres be followed on the map, it 
will be noticed that the strategy of Fairfax was excel- 
lent; he avoided an engagement with his enemy in a 
position where the latter wished to fight, and would 
have fought at great advantage ; and nobly aided by the 
energy of his men, who had suffered greatly from the 
heat and the length of the marches, turned them out 
of this position without firing a shot. 

On the 9th the army moved to Long Sutton, while 
cavalry, who, under Massey, had been pushed close up 
to the enemy’s position, fought a smal! but successful 
On the following day 
Goring, finding that his expected reinforcements did 
not arrive, drew off his guns and baggage towards 
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Bridgewater, and proposed to cover this movement by 
holding the passage of the river about one mile to 
the east of Langport. Fairfax, on discovering this 
intention of the enemy, formed his army in order of 
battle, and, after a preliminary fire of artillery, sent 
forward his infantry against the ‘‘ pass”; * these, run- 
ning from hedge to hedge, secured the passage. The 
King’s horse at once threatened to charge, at which the 
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two miles of Bridgewater, with the result that 1,400 
prisoners and 1,200 horses were captured. Fairfax, on 
the same day, pushed on to Middlezoy, and the follow- 
ing day to Chedzoy, where he had an interview with 
some of the leaders of the club-men, who since his 
success had grown more friendly. 

A reconnaissance of the town of Bridgwater, carried 
out by Fairfax and Cromwell, showed it to be a place 
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Parliamentary cavalry, in the most gallant manner, 
pressed on up a narrow lane, attacked, and broke their 
adversaries; the pursuit was for a moment checked, to 
allow of the arrival of greater strength, but, being again 
taken up, was continued, with one short pause caused 
by an effort of the Royalists to make a stand on par- 
ticularly favourable ground on Aller Moor, to within 
* Presumably a ford or a bridge. 


of great strength, defended by a wet tidal ditch thirty 
feet in width, with good fortifications armed with forty 
guns, and with a garrison of about 1,400 men. After 
a series of councils of war it was at last decided that 
since the town was too important to be neglected, while 
a siege by approaches would give time for the King to 
recruit his army, it should be attempted by storm on 
Monday, the 22nd of July. Accordingly the storming- 
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faggots, which the assailants carried for the double pur- 
pose of covering themselves and of filling up the ditch, 
were prepared, as were also long ladders which might 
serve as bridges. All being ready on the Sunday night, 
the storming parties moved to their posts as soon as 
it was dark, and waited for the three shots which were 
to be the signal for attack. 

Six regiments under Massey were ordered to assault 
the Devonshire side of the town, while the eastern face 
was to be attacked by seven others. At 2 a.m. on the 
22nd the latter fell on, the latter merely threatening 
the enemy, and thus preventing them from reinforcing 
the point of the true attack. The storming parties 
quickly forced the passage of the ditch and rampart, 
and, fighting their way to the gate, lowered the draw- 
bridge, over which dashed the forlorn-hope of horse— 
in those days, strange as we should think it now, an 
ordinary feature of a storm. These quickly cleared the 
streets, and pressed in as far as a second gate, which 
led to the inner town. Repeated summonses from Fair- 
fax failing to induce the Governor to surrender, fire was 
reopened on the town, with the result that it yielded 
at 8 a.m. on the 23rd. | 

The capture of Bridgewater, apart from its moral 
effect, was of great service to the cause of the Parlia- 
ment, who now held a line of fortified posts, including 
Taunton, Langport, and Lyme Regis, by which the 
Royalist counties of Devon and Cornwall were cut off 
from communication with the rest of England. 

At a council of war assembled on the 25th it was deter- 
mined to advance into the west against Goring, whose 
troops lay at this time at Torrington, he himself being at 
Barnstaple with Prince Charles; but after one march 
Fairfax, doubting the wisdom of a further advance until 
Rupert had been driven from Bristol, retraced his steps 
with the intention of taking Bath and Sherborne Castle, 
the possession of which two points might serve to cut 
off the Prince from Goring and Devonshire. 

On the 28th, accordingly, the army marched to Wells, 
having detached a small force to observe and report 
upon Sherborne Castle. On the 29th a party of horse 
and dragoons having been sent to Bath under Colonel 
Rich, the latter summoned the city, which refused to 
surrender. Upon this the dragoons, dismounting, crept 
over the drawbridge in the dusk of the evening, drove 
the defenders from the loop-holes, fired the gate, and 
most gallantly forced an entrance. The governor at 
once surrendered; and thus Bath was won. Having 
placed a garrison of two regiments of foot in the city, 
the army on August 1st marched as far as Queen’s 
Canal, in the direction of Sherborne. 

Information having been reecived of an intended 
meeting at Shaftesbury of the club-men of Wilts, 
Dorset, and Somerset, a party of horse under Colonel 
Fleetwood was despatched to seize the ring-leaders, of 
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whom he secured about fifty; these were at once im- 
prisoned, pending an opportunity to send them to 
London for trial. 

The effect of this action was immediate; for on the 
following day 10,000 men of the three counties rose 
with the intention of releasing their leaders. Cromwell, 
(whose tenure of command, prolonged in June for three 
months, had been now renewed for four additional 
months) set out on the 4th of August with a body of 
horse towards Shaftesbury, in order to convince or to 
coerce the insurgents, as might be most easy or most 
advisable. 

The first party which he met, upon his assurance 
that their goods should be protected, and that justice 
should be done on all marauders, broke up and returned 
quietly to their homes; but, upon a hill (styled 
‘* Hambleton Hill, near Shrawton,” probably Hamilton 
Hill, near Blandford), where was ‘‘ an old Romane work 
deeply trenched,” he found a body of 4,000 men, who 
refused three messages of peace and even fired on the 
messenger. ‘These Cromwell determined at once to dis- 
lodge, and his first attack in front having been repulsed, 
owing to the narrowness of the track by which it was 
necessary to ascend the hill, he sent Desborough with a 
regiment to attack the club-men in rear. After a lony 
and difficult climb the cavalry reached the top of the 
hill, charged the mob and dispersed them with but little 
loss, taking the leaders prisoners. 

On the following day, August 5th, Cromwell with his 
party returned to Sherborne, against which the siege 
was pressed with enerzy. Though bombarded with 
heavy guns and attacked with mines, for which latter 
purpose miners were brought from the Mendip hills, the 
Castle, under Sir Lewis Dives, held out gallantly 
until the 15th, on which day, after the outworks had 
been carried, the garrison, about 400 men, surrendered 
at discretion. 

A council of war was now called for the purpose of 
deciding upon the next step in the campaign—whether 
to go west after,Goring, or to attack Rupert in Bristol. 
It was finally determined to undertake the latter, for 
the following reasons: the Prince had then so large a 
force under his command that, in addition to finding a 
sufficient garrison for the city, he could put 3,000 horse 
and foot into the field; it was dangerous to leave so 
oreat a strength in rear of the army, especially since 
Bristol] might at any moment become a rallying-point 
for the club-men of the adjacent counties; and finally 
the great advantage which would accrue to the Par- 
liamentary cause by the capture of a city of such 
Importance. _ | 

Accordingly, on the 18th, Fairfax started from 
Sherborne, and marching by way of Castle Cary, Shep- 
ton Mallet, and Chew, pushed forward from the latter 
place on the 21st to Bedminster with a party of horse 
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desiring both to reconnoitre the city and to prevent a 
reported movement on the part of Rupert, who, it was 
said, intended to break out of Bristol to the west, and 
thus to effect a junction with Goring. There was pro- 
bably little truth in this rumour, since any combined 
action of these two leaders would have been impossible, 
considering their mutual dislike and distrust. 

3 On the 22nd the army moved to Keynsham, and on 
the 23rd a part of it advanced to Stapleton, in Glou- 
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cestershire ; on the latter day the system of posts which 
was to shut in the city on the west was completed, and 
by the 25th Bristol was entirely surrounded; on the 
same day Massey with a force of cavalry was despatched 
to Taunton, to cover the siege from any.attempt which 
Goring might make to interfere with it. Sorties took 
place from Bristol on the 23rd, 24th, 26th, and 27th, as 
also on the 1st of September, but they were all repulsed 
with loss. On the 2nd of September it was determined 
to storm the city, for any further delay might be 
dangerous, since the Scottish army had raised the siege 
of Hereford and were retiring by Warwick to the 
north. 

The cause of this movement was the success of 
Montrose in Scotland, for Leven, on hearing of the 
result of the battle of Kilsythe, had sent Lesley with a 
strong force into Scotland to drive back the Marquis. 
It was considered possible that the King, being thus 
relieved, might pass to Oxford, and, having there col- 
lected troops, might endeavour to join Goring, who, for 
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his part, as was known by intercepted letters, undertook 
to relieve Bristol in three weeks. 

The assault having been determined on, there was 
nothing to delay its execution, all things having been 
prepared to that end since the first commencement of 
the siege ; and after a summons which was sent in on 
the 4th, the final answer to which was delayed by 
Rupert until the night of the 9th, an order was issued 
that the storm should take place at 2 a.m. on the 10th 
of September. 

The dispositions for the attack were as follows: 
Welden, with the troops which first relieved and then 
defended Taunton, was to assault the city from the 
Somersetshire side; from Gloucestershire two attacks 
were to be made, one by Montague, Pickering, and 
Sir Hardress Waller, upon the works to the east of the 
city between the Avon and the Frome, while the second, 
under Rainsborough and Hammond, was to storm the 
northern face, their efforts being particularly directed 
against Prior’s Hill, on which stood a strong fort. 

The fortunes of these assaults varied much. Welden’s 
failed utterly on account of the strength of the defences 
on thé side which he was ordered to attack. Montague, 
Pickering, and Waller, made good a lodgment, and 
being seconded by Desborough with the horse, fought 
their way into the city, which was then set on fire by 
the enemy. Rainsborough’s attack on the fort on 
Prior’s Hill was at first checked, but after three hours 
of fighting Hammond with some of his troops, having 
broken another portion of the Royalist line of defences 
took the fort in reverse, carried it, and ‘‘ immediately 
put almost all the men in it to the sword.’”’ Thus before 
noon nearly the whole of the defences on the east side 
of Bristol were in the hands of the Parliamentary party, 
and as Rupert shortly after asked for terms, articles 
were proposed, which, by 7 p.m., had been agreed on by 
both sides. By these Bristol was surrendered at 1 p.m, 
on the 11th of September. On that day Prince Rupert 
and his troops marched out and proceeded under escort 
to Oxford. 

It may be well at this point to narrate the movements 
of Charles after the battle of Naseby. Wandering in 
Wales until the early part of August, he had then passed 
through that principality round the flank of the Scot- 
tish army, and had thus arrived at Ludlow in Shrop- 
shire. He there formed the idea of joining Montrose, 
who was at that time carrying on a fairly successful 
war in Scotland with the Presbyterian party (of which 
Argyll was the leader), and with this object marched by 
Nottinghamshire to Doncaster, where he was met by 
many of the Royalists of Yorkshire; but on the alarm 
of the approach of Lesley, who, as has been before 
mentioned, was moving to the north for the purpose of 
opposing Montrose, this force dispersed, and Charles fell 
back to Newark, whence before the end of August he 
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went to Oxford. From that city, after a rest of only 
two days, he passed to Raglan Castle, with the object of 
raising troops to relieve Hereford, then besieged by the 
Scottish army, and when this city had been freed by 
their departure, he turned his every thought to the 
succour of Bristol. But before any sufficient body of 
troops could be prepared, the news came of Rupert's 
surrender, upon which the King, broken-hearted, re- 
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garrisons which hampered their communication with 
London ; at the same time Colonels Poyntz and Ros- 
siter were ordered to follow the King, and to prevent 
him from raising a fresh force. 

Berkeley Castle and the castle at Devizes were the 
first points to claim attention, as they were the nearest 
to the army; the reduction of the former was entrusted 
to Rainsborough, who was detached with three regiments 
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called all the Prince’s commissions, and from Hereford 
wrote to him a letter in which he spoke of the loss of 
Bristol as ‘‘ the greatest trial of my constancy that has 
yet befallen me.” Here for the present we must 
leave Charles, and return to the progress of events in 
the west. 

Goring being now successfully cooped up in Devon 
and Cornwall, it was decided that the Parliamentary 
army, while holding the chain of posts which kept him 
in, should send out detachments to reduce the various 
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for that purpose, while Cromwell, with four regiments, 
marched for the latter. 

The castle at Devizes which commanded the great 
western road, was a place of considerable strength by 
nature, and its defensive power had been much aug- 
mented by art, extensive earthworks having been 
thrown up about it. The siege commenced on the 
20th of September; but to Cromwell’s summons the 
Governor returned only the answer, ‘‘ Win it and wear 
it!’ This bravado was, however, not the forerunner 
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of a long defence, for on the 28rd the castle surren- 
dered. On the same day a detachment from Oliver’s 
force, under Colonel Pickering, took possession of Lay- 
cock House, a post in that neighbourhood of some 
strength. Rainsborough had like success; for Berkeley 
Castle, the outworks having been carried by storm, was 
surrendered on the 26th. 

- These tasks having been performed, it was deter- 
mined to complete the work by reducing Winchester 
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and Basing House, which commanded the road from 
London ; this was the more necessary since the army 
was by this time in great need of money, which could 
be sent by that route only. Cromwell was accordingly, 
with the same brigade reinforced with three regiments 
of horse, despatched on this duty, while the main army, 
which, on the 18th of September, was at Devizes, 
turned westwards by Warminster, Shaftesbury, Dor- 
chester, and Beaminster, and so came on the 6th of 
October to Chard. 

Cromwell, having arrived at Winchester on the 28th 
of September, received on that night the submission of 
the governor of the castle, and thence, in a few days, 
moved on to Basing House, the seat of the Marquis of 
Winchester. This strong post (of which the ruins are 
still standing near Basingstoke) had up to this time 
laughed at all attempts to force or starve it into sur- 
render; but its time was now come, for at 6 a.m. 
on the 14th of October it was carried by storm. It 
was, after its capture, by the advice of Cromwell, dis- 
mantled and rendered untenable, since on account of 
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its great size it required to hold it a garrison of at least 
800 men. 

This duty being done, Cromwell returned towards the 
west, capturing on his way Langford House near Salis- 
bury. In the meantime Fairfax had advanced through 
Honiton, and by the 17th October, having occupied 
Tiverton, had driven Goring back behind the Exe. On 
the 19th, Tiverton Castle, the chain of the drawbridge 
having been accidentally cut by a round-shot, was 
stormed with a rush and occupied. It was now deter- 
mined, in consideration of the time of year and of the 
great exertions which the troops had made, to attempt 
no more action in the field, but to commence a rigid 
blockade of Exeter, in which were about 5,000 men. 
Accordingly, during the remainder of the year 1645, the 
Parliamentary troops contented themselves with hold- 
ing the country around Exeter, while Goring, for similar 
reasons, took up his winter quarters, the horse being 
posted at Okehampton and the foot about Launces- 
ton; the Royalist leaders were, however, not idle, for 
throughout the winter strenuous efforts were made to 
raise a strong force from among the Cornishmen. 

At this point we may, therefore, leave Fairfax and 
return to the action of the King, whom we left at Here- 
ford. On the 20th of September, having heard that 
Chester was in danger from an attack of a Parliamen- 
tary force under Colonel Jones, Charles, with 5,000 
horse, passed northwards to its relief. Poyntz who, as 
has been before mentioned, had received orders to follow 
the Royal army, pressed hastily after them, and on the 
24th attacked them on Rowton Heath, about two miles 
from Chester. The Cavaliers charged at first with such 
resolution that they routed the Roundhead horse ; but a 
detachment of 800 men, coming up from the besieging 
force which lay around Chester, fell upon the rear of 
the Royalists with entire success. After a severe 
struggle the King’s party fled in utter disorder into 
Wales, with the loss of about 1,000 prisoners. After 
collecting some few men in Denbighshire, the King, 
avoiding Poyntz, who was waiting for reinforcements, 
pushed across England to Newark, which the Scots, who 
at this time lay at Durham, had, in spite of frequent 
orders to that effect from the Parliament, neglected to 
besiege. Indeed, since the Independents had gained 
ground over the Presbyterians, the relations between the 
Scots and the Parliament had become much strained, 
the former demanding constant supplies of money, while 
the latter gave nothing but orders. 

From Newark Charles, in the vain hope of establish- 
ing communication with Montrose, despatched Lord 
Digby and Sir Marmaduke Langdale with a consider- 
able force to Scotland ; but these leaders, while attempt- 
ing to fight their way through Yorkshire, where at first 
they met with some slight success, were, about the 18th 
of October, defeated by Poyntz, with the loss of 400 
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men. From the field of battle the Royalists fled into 
Westmoreland and endeavoured still to push on, but 
were, a few weeks later, discomfited and dispersed on 
Carlisle Sands, by a force which the Governor of 
Carlisle had sent out against them. The entire body 
being broken up, the leaders fled by sea to the Isle 
of Man. 

The King, now nearly alone, escaped by night from 
Newark on receipt of the news that the siege of that 
place was about to be undertaken by Poyntz and the 
Scottish army, and arrived on the 6th of November at 
Oxford. Here on the 7th of December he was joined by 
Prince Rupert, to whom he had been previously to some 
degree reconciled, and under the command of the Prince 
a force of 1,500 men left the city on the 16th, with the 
object of relieving Chester; they were, however, beaten 
back before they had reached Warwick. 

The King’s cause had by this time become hopeless, 
for, with the exception of Hopton’s army, he had now no 
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troops who could keep the field, while his garrisons were 
daily reduced in number. Hereford was in December 
carried by a stratagem ; and even Wales, the stronghold 
and recruiting-ground of the Rovalist party had, as 
regards its southern counties, been reduced by Lang- 
horne into obedience to the Parliament. 

Thus ended the year 1645, during which the war, 
which had dragged on its length for nearly three years 
without any result but the abundant shedding of blood, 
was in nine months brought to a crisis, decisive and 
favourable to their cause, by the action of the New 
Model; the leaders and soldiers of which, unlike those 
of the earlier armies, had set forth to themselves a clear 
object for their action, and, further, possessed the will 
to work out their intentions to the full end. In this 
year also we meet with the first signs of that military 
skill which was in later days to ensure the supremacy 
of Cromwell in the army, and, through the army, in the 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Tre ArmMy.—The feudal relations between lord and 
vassal led originally to the existence of armed and 
dependent bands. But this soldiery was virtually the 
soldiery of the barons. The armed force in England at 
that period was no strictly organized force. The armed 
retainers of the Barons were subservient to the will of 
the Sovereign, but only within a narrow term of service 
in the field. The wars of Edward III. and of Henry V. 
were effected through the Royal purse and the co-opera- 
tion of the Royal vassals. The Wars of the Roses were 
the wars of rival families. A Royal army, such as we 
now possess, an army alien to any feeling but that of 
loyalty to the Throne, was a thing unknown in the 
Middle Ages of history. The King issued a commission 
to the county. By the Sheriff the county force was 
raised. But that the feudal force of the great nobles 
should be at the service of the King, in time of danger, 
depended wholly upon the good faith of those nobles. 
In the reign of Henry VII. the power of assembling men 
for the defence of the counties was placed in the hands 
of the lord-lieutenants and deputy-lieutenants of coun- 
ties. But the want of an organized force, at the hands 
of the Monarch, may be seen from the ease with which 
a mob of rioters from the northern shires or the west 
country marched to the gates of London. In the reign 
of Charles I. came the question whether the Sovereign 
could, or could not, maintain a military force without 
the permission of Parliament. The question was all the 
more irately discussed when Charles billeted his soldiers 
on the Sovereign. During the reign of Charles II. 
appear the germs of our present military system. A 
body-guard, or household-brigade of 5,000 men, was 


sanctioned by the Parliament. But even this insignifi- 
cant force was viewed with apprehension at the time as 
a step towards the position assumed by Louis XIV. It 
appears, however, that after the 13th year of Charles’s 
reign he obtained a statute, declaring that the sole and 
supreme power, government, command, and disposition 
of the militia (trained bands), and of all the forces by 
sea and by land, and of all forts and places of strength, 
is in the undoubted right of His Majesty ; and both and 
either Houses of Parliament cannot nor ought to pre- 
tend to the same. But the profuseness of Charles and 
the folly of James prevented them employing this 
instrument. In the reign of William III., the fear of an 
army at the disposal of one who might prove to be 
filled with arbitrary notions of government was de- 
stroyed. The Declaration of Rights settled, in positive 
terms, that the raising and keeping of a standing army, 
in time of peace, without the consent of Parliament, is 
contrary to law. The first Mutiny Act was passed in 
1689. It was to last for six months only; but it has 
been renewed annually ever since, except in three par- 
ticular years. It constituted the warrant upon which 
the whole military system of England is exercised by 
the Sovereign with the consent of Parliament. From 
what has been stated, it will be seen that the Sovereign, 
without the sanction of Parliament, has no power to 
raise a military system force, and it has been the 
custom, for the last 180 or 190.years, for the Munister 
of the Crown to ask annually of Parliament the per- 
mission to raise a military force, and to ask for money 
to pay the same. 
R. O'Byrne. 
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INVENTIONS APPLICABLE TO THE REQUIREMENTS OF HER MAJESTY’S 
NAVAL AND MILITARY FORCES. 


By THe EDITOR. 


Cour’s “Lichtninc” Macazine RIrue. 


THIs arm is on the under barrel magazine principle 
with plunger or bolt, and with lever action underneath, 
a part of which is attached to the bolt by a pin, and 
whose rear portion impinges upon the fore part of the 
cam to receive the force of the exploding cartridge. 


CARTRIDGE. 


The whole action, including the bolt, is worked forwards 
and backwards by the action of a hand slide formed by 
the fore-end of the stock. The cartridges, which are 
pressed backwards from the magazine, are received 
upon a lifter, which, as the action works, carries them 
up to the opening in the barrel chamber, to receive the 
push of the bolt as it drives forward. 


powder. The bullet weighs 200 grains. The cartridge 
used in the ‘38 calibre rifle contains 40 grains of 
powder, the bullet weighs 180 grains. A sectional 
view is given in the accompanying engraving (fig. 3). 
This shows the parts in position ready for firing, one 
cartridge being in the firing-chamber, and the other 
cartridges, of which two are shown by dotted lines, 
being in the magazine ready to be moved forward one 
after the other by pulling the slide of the stock a. The 
hammer -H is shown ready to strike the head of the 
firing pin E. The recoil is taken by the abutment c 
forming part of the frame of the lock, B being a locking 
brace holding in place a bolt -G, which backs the cart- 
ridge at the moment of firing. When the trigger is held 
back, the cartridges in the magazine can be fired simply 
by moving the slide 4 backwards and forwards, a great 
rapidity of firing being attained. If but one shot is 
required occasionally the rifle can be fired either by this 


Fig. 1. CarsineE.—Length of Barrel, 20 inches; Number of Shots, 12; Weight, 64 Ibs. 


The rifle can be made as a carbine (fig. 1) with barrel 
20 inches long and with a magazine for twelve cartridges, 
and as a sporting-rifle, with round or _half-octagon 
barrel, 26 inches long, and with magazine for fifteen 
cartridges. The calibres in which it is made are ‘44 
38, and ‘32, and the weight ranges from 7} lbs. in 


slide movement alone, or by the trigger and the slide. 
If it is desired to keep the cartridges in the magazine 
in reserve, a single cartridge can be placed as required 
into the breech and fired by pulling the trigger; then 
by moving the slide the empty cartridge case is ejected. 
Looking at this movement only, the “ Lightning” may 


Fig. 2. 


the carbine to 8% Ibs. in the half-octagon sporting. 
The cartridges required for the °44 rifle and carbine are 
the same as those used in the company’s single and 
double “ Frontier” calibre army pistol, this being the 
favourite size. This cartridge contains 40 grains of 


RirLE.—Length of Barrel, 26 inches ; Number of Shots, 15: Weight, Round Barrel, 63 Ibs., Octagon Barrel, 7} Ibs. 


be regarded as a breechloader capable of firing as rapidly 
as the best weapons of that class. When the trigger 
is held back and the cartridges in the magazine are 
drawn upon by moving the slide backward and forward, 
the twelve or fifteen shots in the magazine ean be dis- 
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charged with the greatest rapidity. ‘The cartridges are 
drawn from the magazine by a positive movement, and 
the firing pin is also held back positively until the cart- 
ridge has entered the chamber, so that premature explo- 
sion is almost impossible. The lock is also so arranged 
that it is brought clear forward, and the extractor hooked 
over the cartridge head before the magazine gate allows 
another cartridge to be fed to the carrier 1. Thus, one 
cartridge only at a time can pass from the magazine. 
By this arrangement the blocking of the breech action 
and the escape of cartridges under the carrier are pre- 
vented. The magazine is loaded through a trap in the 
side of the lock; but when the contents of the magazine 
are to be kept in reserve, the cartridge is placed in the 
firing chamber through a breech in the top, the firing 
pin and bolt being drawn back. The magazine is 
formed by a tube placed immediately beneath the barrel 
and of the same length. The rifle can be locked by 
pushing with the forefinger of the right hand a latch 
on the front of the trigger guard, which effectually 
prevents the slide a and the bolt moving forward. The 
mechanism by which the reciprocating movements of 
the slide are made to bring cartridges from the maga- 
zine, and to fire them one by one, and to eject the cases, 
are by no means complicated. The construction is 
sound and mechanical throughout, and, combined with 
the high-class workmanship and material of the Colt 
Company, may be relied upon for long and constant 
service. 

The Colt’s Company, at the request of several Govern- 
ments, are now preparing for them models of thig arm, 
taking their respective infantry cartridges. The Com- 
pany are now manufacturing 300 of these arms per day, 
without being able to keep up with the demand for 
them. The left-handed manipulation of the small-arm 
is not new. A similar arrangement was patented by 
Perley in 1863, and Gardner had a gun which was 
worked by moving the barrel forward and back with the 
left hand, we think about 1869. The patent of Spenser 
and Roper was taken out 4th April, 1882, and combines 
the left-handed motion with a breech swinging upward 
and downward. Elliot’s patent, that which is now 
made by the Colt’s Company, was invented shortly 
afterwards, and combines the same motion with a sliding 
grip. | 

The Owen Jones rifle has also a sliding grasp for 
working its action. 
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CocswELL «& Harrison’s New Rirte-BarreL REFLEctOR.—(JEFFERY’S PaTENT.) 


This instrument is designed to enable the barrel of 
the Martini-Henry and other rifles to be examined from 
breech to muzzle or vice versd. It can be instantly fitted 


CoGswELL & Harrison’s New 


Specially designed to meet the wants of sportsmen 
and colonists requiring a soundly constructed, accurate 
shooting weapon at a moderate price. The action is 
on the well-known Martini system, which is remarkable 
for simplicity and non-liability to get out of order. The 
lockwork of the rifles fitted with the new patent action 
can be taken out by simply withdrawing one pin, 
thus rendering the cleaning of the rifles an easy matter. 
The average target patterns of these rifles at 100 yards 
are ten successive shots in a 5-inch bull. The arms 
are made in five different calibres, viz., ‘860 Express ; 
*440 Winchester; ‘500 Winchester Express; 450 Martini- 
Henry; and No. 1 °450 Express. Thus the colonist is 
enabled to select a rifle the ammunition for which is 
obtainable in the country or colony in which he proposes 
to settle. 

The advantages of the patent detachable lockwork are 
as follows :— 

Ist. It can be withdrawn in a few seconds for 
cleaning. 

Qnd. It is stronger in construction than that of the 
ordinary Martini. 

8rd. The pull-off does not vary, owing to the limbs of 


‘*CoLONIST 


into the breech, and the reflection of the rifling is shown 


on the mirror at a right angle to the barrel. 

By using this instrument, the rifleman is able to at 
once detect dirt or leading in the breech end of the 
rifling, and is also able to ascertain whether the cart- 
ridge chamber is clean or dirty, thus enabling him to 
guard against the jamming of cartridges. 

A large demand for these instruments is anticipated, 
as they will most probably find favour with volunteer 
shooting men and armourers. 


RirLteE (REGISTERED). 


™ 


the action being fixed to a very strong and solid bed- 
plate. 

4th. It is provided with a simple aud efficient locking 
safety-bolt. 
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The silver medal was awarded to this rifle at the Ine 
ventions Exhibition. 


EDITORIAL. 


A RECOMMENDATION. 


WAHILE perusing the columns of one of the evening 
newspapers recently, my eyes chanced to light upon the 
following advertisement, which appeared to me s0 ex- 
tremely rich and worthy of imitation by retired naval 
and military officers who might be widowers, or even 
single, that its insertion in any service journal would 
promote these gallant men’s future welfare. 

‘‘ Apartments, with partial board, required for 10s. 
weekly in house of wealthy widow lady. No extras.— 
Widower, 12, Whitefriars Street, E.C.” 

Lodging with partial board at ten shillings a weck 
and no extras, with a wealthy widow thrown in as the 
main chance, would surely tempt any retired officer of 
limited means to try his luck in the same way as this 
‘* widower.” : 

In face of this advertisement, ‘nil desperandum” must 
be the motto of every poorly pensioned widowed otter. 
Try your fortune by a similar advertisement, worthy 
sons of Mars, and may the goddess Minerva guide you 
to win the wealthy widow and so save your ten shillings 
a week, and procure you board and lodging free, and 
future bliss in the shape of well-earned golden sovereigns 
always jingling in your pockets. The thing is worth 
atrial. Think, when you are about to retire on your 
well-won laurels but small pension, of ample cash, un- 
limited cheroots, delightful club hfe, ease, luxury,— 
all through an advertisement for lodging and partial 
board with a wealthy widow, at ten shillings per week ! 


Tort New Pattern Sworp-Bayonet. 


THE drawing of this bayonet would have been given 
this month, but for the circumstance that the e.cact 
pattern has not been decided upon. There are three 
lengths at present under consideration. Until the pre- 
cise length of the new bayonet is definitely fixed upon 
by the War Office authorities, it would be useless to 
render an illustration of the weapon. The insertion of 
a mere form of bayonet would give no indication of its 
power in the hands of our troops. Length, and the 
dimensions and metal power in relation to that length, 
are the points to be decided. 


MvesicaL AND THEATRICAL NOTES. 


Her Masesty’s TaHratre.—It was a welcome announce- 
ment that Italian opera would once more find a tem- 
porary resting-place in what was once its head-quarters. 
Although the splendours of Covent Garden and Drury 
Lane, under the respective managements of the rival 
impresarii, Gye and Mapleson, are fresh in the memories 
of those who loved to hear Patti, Tietjens, Trebelli, 
Christine Nillson, Sinico, Ilma di Murska, Marimon, 
Scalchi, Mongini, Faure, Foli, and other favourite 
artists, Her Masesty’s was always associated with 
Italian opera in the seasons long gone by. The times 
must have changed considerably when Mapleson took 
the house some years ago and was so badly supported ; 
since then nigger minstrels, burlesque, and performing 
dogs, monkeys, and elephants have invaded the once 


sacred precincts. Last year there was a short run of 
Italian opera, a company of fairly good artists giving 
excellent renditions of standard works. The prices were 
low, and yet there were not sufticient real lovers of 
music in London to keep the house going. It would 
seem that about one person in a hundred goes to the 
opera for the sake of listening to it. It is to be hoped 
this venture will succeed, as it deserves to do. The 
company, under the management of M. Carillon is well 
selected, the band and chorus will be efficient, and the 
prices are moderate enough, even for these hard times. 
The artists’ names are mostly new to us, but have a 
eood continental reputation. Tamberlik is, however, 
too well known to London amateurs to need recommen- 
dation; he will make four appearances. The soprani 
are Mdmes. Savelli, Dalti, and Zifft; contralti, Mdmes. 
Oselio and Bakenjo; tenori, Signori Ferrando and Viz- 
zani, besides Sig. Tamberlik ; bassi and baritone, Sigg. 
Genovesi, Brenelli, Mascheroni, and Mr. Walter Bolton 
(late of Carl Rosa’s company); conductor, Sig Ger- 
vasio. We must hold over critical notice until some 
of the Operas have been performed, but the list 
should, at all events, draw well, Verdi, Gounod, and 
Donizetti being represented in Trovatore, Faust, Lucia, 
Lucrezia Borgia, and Rigoletto. We have so seldom 
an opportunity of hearing Lucrezia since poor Tiet- 
jens died, that its performance will be looked for 
with much interest. The work contains some of 
the composer’s most exquisite music. What will be.a 
novelty here—except to |those who had the privilege 
of hearing it when given by that prince of amateurs, 
Major Wallace Carpenter, a few years ago—will be the 
production of Petrella’s La Jone, first given at La 
Scala, about 1858, when it became very popular; it 
is founded on Lytton's Last Days of Pompen., 

Drury Lane.—The davs of Aladdin are numbered— 
can't survive commencing with the harlequinade, which 
was a mistake, as people who have to catch an 11.15 
train at the Temple lose the Transformation Scene. 
Human Nature will be put on again after the withdrawal 
of the Pantomime. 

HayMarkET.—Lengayed, a three-act comedy, with the 
farcical element pretty strong, gives occasion for ex- 
cellent acting by Mr. and Mrs. Beerbohm-Tree as 
Cheviot Hill and Belinda Treherne, Miss Norreys as 
Maggie Mocfarlane, and Miss Augusta Wilton as Minnie 
Symeperson, 

Lycrum.—Faust, Miss Emery satisfactorily fillmg 
Miss Ellen Terry's part of A/argaret, which, it 1s to be 
hoped, restored health will soon allow her to resume. 

ApELPHI.— Family Jars, 7.15; Harbour Lights, 9. 
Matinées on Saturday, 2. 7 

Princess’s.—ZJ'he Lord Harry. This is an excel- 
lent dramatic historical romance, about the deeds of 
Royalists and Roundheads. The pit would not have it 
the first night, until Mr. Wilson Barrett spoke sooth- 
ingly to them. The comic element is well introduced in 
the parts of the Puritan servants, J'ribulation Tysack, 
Dorothy, and Shekaniah Pank, Matinées on Saturdays. 

Srranp.—Lyrical Lover, 7.80; My Sweetheart (Re- 
vised), 8.15. Matinées, Saturdays, 2.80. 
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Garety.—Borrowed Plumes, 7.80; Jack Sheppard, 8. 
Miss Kate Vaughan and Mr. Lionel Brough are arrang- 
ing revivals of old comedies, She Stoops to Conquer, The 
Good-Natured Man, Country Girl, &c., at Matinées in this 
house. 

VAUDEVILLE.—Cupid’s Messenger, 8; Confusion, 8.45. 
As fresh and amusing as ever. Matinées, Wednesdays 
and Saturdays. 

GuoBE.—Sins of the Fathers, 8; Private Secretary, 9 
(740th time). Matinées, every Saturday. 

Savoy.—The Carp, 7.40; The Mikado, 8.30. Ma- 
tinées on Saturdays. 

Court.—Breaking the Ice, 8; The Magistrate, 8.80. 
Matinées on Saturdays. 

Prince’s.—The groundwork of the plot of Enemies has 
some very familiar features. A money-lender gets an 
improvident country gentleman—against whom he has 
a long-standing grudge—completely into his clutches, 
and when he is about to enter into possession of the pro- 
perty, it is saved by the son of one falling in love with 
the other’s daughter. Mrs. Langtry is the daughter, 
Margaret Glenn, and plays the part with the utmost 
care, if anything a little too studied, but in one scene 
with her father, Sir Manvers Glenn (Mr. Everill), she 
scores‘an unequivocal success. Mr. Fernandez is very 
good as Peter Darvel, the money-lender ;‘and the part of 
a deaf mute, Daft Willie, is well acted by Mr. Pateman, 
the scene in which he strangles poor Rose Heely being 
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terribly realistic. One feels the greatest sympathy for 
Miss Flora Clitherow, whose charming acting is brought 
to so direful a conclusion. 

TooLe’s.—Faust and Loose, a most amusing skit on 
the LycEev piece. 

CritFRION, OPERA ComIQueE, ComEpy, and AVENUE keep 
same bills as last month. 

Royatty.—Never prophesy unless you know. La 
Petite Marquise was announced; but the management 
reckoned without the Lord Chamberlain, who has not 
yet allowed the naughty little lady to appear. 


The Albert Hall Choral Society and M. Gounod were 
singularly favoured by the Queen's presence at the per- 
formance of Mors et Vita on February 26th The 
Messiah will be given on March 5th, Mdmes. Valleria 
and Patey and Mr. Santley the vocalists. 


Mons. VERBEcx is still attracting crowds to Piccadilly 
Hall. He gives a peculiar charm to his clever tricks, 
and the bye-play between him and his collaborateur, 
Mons. Gaibal, is most amusing. 


Royat Aqvarium.—Good management leads to profit. 
Within a year of Mr. de Pinna’s appointment the Direc- 
tors were enabled to pay adividend. The Bicycle Show 
is excellent. A Terrier Show will be held on March 
10th, llth, and 12th. Princess Lili and the Viennese 
Lady Orchestra play every day, and the Beckwiths have 
returned. 
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REVIEW. 


Sergeant-Major: the Origin and History of his Rank, 
with Notes on Military Customs and Habits of Former 
Times. Compiled by Lieutenant F. J. Davis, Grena- 
dier Guards. (London: W. Mitchell & Co., Craig’s 
Court, S.W.) 


This is a very interesting memoir, tracing as it does 
the origin of the rank of Sergeant-Major from the 
earliest times. The extracts are arranged chronologi- 
cally under different headings, with a view to show the 
life led by the British soldier of former times. In olden 
times a Sergeant-Major ‘‘ seems to mean a general 
officer, afterwards called Sergeant-Major General.’’ The 
position, duties, pay, &c. of this officer are traced from 
1518, and in an extract from Warde's Animadversions on 
Warre, 1639, we find ‘‘a Sergeant-Major is the third 
and principall officer of the field ; hee ought to partici- 
pate of all the perfections of ofticers of hicher authority 
should have.’”’ And further on, “‘ he ought to have both 
speculative and practicke knowledge in all things be- 
longing to his profession.” It would appear from this 
that the position described corresponded in some degree 
to our present Adjutant. In 1639 it was ordered, ‘‘ hee 
ought to have a swift nagge to carry him about the 
quarters and to visit his guards, for his duties lie very 
confusedly in the army.” “ He is to exercise all the 
companies of his regiment at convenient times.” 

The first mention made of any non-commissioned 
officer holding the rank of Sergeant-Major is in an 
order issued to the Brigade of Guards in 1724 :—‘‘ The 
three regiments of Foot Guards are to furnish a detach- 
ment of 100 men as often as due notice is given, under 


command of a Lieutenant-Colonel, a Captain, an Ensign, 
an Adjutant, and a Sergeant-Major, as Guards for the 
balls and operas at the King’s Theatre in the Hay- 
market.” 

Many more interesting extracts might be given to 
show the scholarly research of the author in tracing 
the history of the Sergeant-Major ; but if it were done, 
the reader would be deprived of the pleasure of perusing 
a very interesting account of what the Sergeant-Major 
was in olden times until 1881, when he was given the 
rank of warrant officer. 

Another very amusing chapter is ‘“‘ Notes on Military 
Customs and Habits of Former Times,” which gives an 
account of the arms and exercises used from 1600 to 
1871, when the Martini-Henry rifle was adopted. 
“ Equipment and Expenses” is a chapter which gives 
many curious details, and concludes with the following 
remark from an old book, Military Discipline, by Bland, 
published in 1743 :— The Desire of getting Money does 
not only soften the labours, but makes the Danger also 
appear less; but unless the men are paid punctually, it 
will be impossible for the officers to keep them at their 
work.”’ 

One more quotation to conclude :—‘ The cocking of 
a soldier's hat in a becoming manner being a principal 
ornament to his appearance, should be very much at- 
tended to; a short, smart cock is certainly most adapted 
to a military man.” 

The book should find a place in every officers’ and 
soldiers’ library, affording as it does much readable and 
amusing matter. A better or more carefully put to- 
gether compilation we have rarely met with, 


CoMMANDS, In CuHaRar. STATION. 


HEAD QUARTERS STAFF OF 
INDIAN ARMY. 


micerey Orig Governor-General { whe eee on 
e e B 
menbe of Council in charge of nee a ae Wilson, oe 
Military Department... . { C.1 
Commander-in-Chief in India . 
QGgNER/L Starr :— 
Adjutant-General in India . . { 1} Calcutta 
Quartermaster-General in India { } Calcutta 
| 
| Iw CHARGE. 
| BENGAL ARMY 
| DIVISIONS AN.) BRIGADES, ETC. :— 
| Maj.-Gen. Sir H. T. Macpherson 
Allahabad... 2... {| ROB, Kosi, Aaa } Allahabed 
n. Sir M. A. 8. Biddul h, 
| Rawal Pindi. .. . oe {Se PD, | } Rawal Pind! 
| Maj.-Gen. H.R.H. the Duke of 
) Meerut: i. soe kes ww oS stator and gr ieas: Meerut 
; + K.T., K.P., &c. . . 
| Na Bees oe es he eae Ake vés 1s re oa Weight, c C.B. as Cabal 
! or es -Gen cean Meer 
Oudh . ee ee ee ee Ma)-Gen, M.D a C.8.1.| Lucknow 
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District & Bricapit COMMANDS :— 


Presidency District ...... Brig.-Gen. H.C. Wilkinson, e: e Calcutta 
Eastern Frontier District . Brig.-Gen. R. 8. Hill,C.B, . Shillong 
Peshawar District... 2... Brig.-Gen. E. Dandridge , Sr ag Peshawar 
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THE NATIONAL RECORD OF THE VICTORIA CROSS. 


By MAJOR W. J. ELLIOTT 


THE CROSSES GAINED BEFORE SEBASTOPOL PREVIOUS TO INKERMAN. 


EN the Allied armies, flushed with their 
victory at the Alma, came, a few days 
afterwards, in view of Sebastopol, ‘‘the 
white-walled city by the sea,’’ there 
was not a Frenchman or an English- 
man, from the highest to the lowest 
rank, who thought it possible that the 
place would be invested and laid siege to in the orthodox 
manner laid down by Vauban, Cormontaigne, or any of 
the old masters of the art of attack and defence of cities. 
The general feeling was that the place would be carried 
by a coup de main, and day after day the wonder was 
expressed in both camps why the signal of assault was 
being delayed. It is known now that this wonder 
was equally prevalent within Sebastopol itself. General 
Todleben, who was afterwards to make his name im- 
mortal ag its heroic defender, declares, in the work which 
he published some years afterwards, that a week after 
the battle of the Alma the town was almost defenceless. 
Prince Mentschikoff, with the troops that had fought 
that battle, was not to be heard of, and, it was thought, 
had left the city to its fate. ‘‘ The defenders of Sebus- 
topol,”’ wrote Todleben, ‘“‘had no help that they could 
reckon on. It was absolutely impossible for them to 
repel the enemy with only the force the garrison con- 
sisted of. So’ there remained to them no alternative 
but that of seeking to die gloriously at the post com- 
mitted to their bravery.” 

An immediate assault by the Allies being expected, 
Vice-Admiral Korniloff, who had been left in command, 
assembled the garrison on the morning of the 27th Sep- 
tember, and appealed to their patriotism in burning 
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words of mingled hope and despair. ‘‘ The Czar,” said 
he, ‘‘ hopes that we shall not give up Sebastopol. Be- 
sides, we have nowhere to retreat to. We have the sea 
behind, the enemy in front. Remember, then—no re- 
treat! Let it be forgotten that there is such a word, and 
if I myself forget myself, and give the order, kill me with 
the bayonet! Your business will be at first to receive 
the enemy with a well-directed fire of musketry; and, if 
they should try to mount the batteries, receive them in 
the Russian style—you know how I mean—at the bayo- 
net’s point !”’ 

This speech created the greatest enthusiasm, and was 
received with loud ‘‘hurrahs,” the echoes of which 
reached the Allied lines, where the soldiers of France 
and England were waiting with eager hearts for the 
order to attack. If that order had been given the result, 
according to Todleben, would have been that ‘‘ neither 
the exaltation of the Russian troops, nor their resolve 
to fight to the last extremity, could have saved Sebas- 
topol.”’ 

But another week went by, and the Allies remained 
‘‘ standing at ease,” as it were, before the city whose very 
garrison held it to be doomed Then it became evident to 
that garrison that the much-dreaded assault was not yet 
to take place. Sebastopol was to be besieged. And glad- 
ness and rejoicing reigned in Sebastopol, whilst the 
shadow of disappointment fell upon the camps of the 
Allies. It was, in reality, a darker shadow that fell; 
but no one then beheld it. No one could have been go 
doubtful of the issue as to have hinted that that siege 
would linger on for nearly twelve months, and that 
during that period one of the noblest armies England 
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ever despatched from her shores to meet a foe should 
perish, not in honourable combat, but be slaughtered 
under the murderous hands of incapacity and neglect, 
killed by cold, disease, and want. Had such a thought 
arisen amongst the minds of those who had, but a few 
days previously, so magnificently carried the heights of 
the Alma, and who were then being told that they must pre- 
pare to take Sebastopol by regular siege, there would 
possibly have been a loud and general cry of, ‘‘ Lead us 
to the assault at once! Better die like soldiers now in 
the storm of the town, than hereafter as sick and starving 
men in the tents of the hospitals.”’ 

For out of that English army alone, 10,000 men 
died during the seven months following ; 1,200 of these 
were cut off by cholera, but that epidemic is merciful in 
its rapidity as a destroyer; the remainder fell, not by 
Russian sword or shot, but perished by the slow, in- 
sidious action of disease, caused by neglect and want. 
Well might the British Commissioner who was after- 
wards sent to the Crimea to discover if this hideous 
story could be true, write, on finding it to be so: ‘‘ Com- 
pared with this, the mortality in our army on all pre- 
vious occasions sinks into comparative insignificance ; 
even that of Walcheren, which threw the nation into 
mourning, and for years convulsed our Senate, did not 
exceed a fourth part of this. Armies have perished by 
the sword, they have been overwhelmed by the elements, 
but never, perhaps, since the hand of the Lord smote 
the host of the Assyrians, and they perished in a 
night, has such a loss from disease been recorded.” 

But when it first became known that an immediate 
assault was not to be carried out, the information was 
given also that the delay was to be only a temporary 
one. Lord Raglan, it was said, was in favour of im- 
mediate attack, and so was Admiral Lyons; but there 
was another authority who had to be cousulted. The 
Chief Engineer, Sir John Burgoyne, objected. Sir John 
was an Officer of acknowledged abilities, and he had con- 
ducted siege works in the Peninsular War, and he did 
not approve of making an assault avainst a fortified 
place until the fire of the enemy had been got under 
by superior artillery, He, therefore, recommended that 
the siege-train should be landed and trenches opened 
before Sebastopol. To this Lord Raglan consented, 
notwithstanding the remonstrances of Admiral Lyons 
and Sir George Cathcart. This latter officer, who was 
in command of the Fourth Division, had written from 
his encamping-ground to Lord Raglan, begging that he 
and Sir John Burgoyne would pay him a visit, where 
they could see with their own eyes, from his position, 
what the defences of Sebastopol then really were. ‘‘ The 
place,’ he wrote, ‘is only enclosed by a thing like a 
low park wall, not in good repair. I am sure I could 
walk into it, with scarcely the loss of a man, at night, 
or an hour before daybreak, if all the rest of the force 
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was up between the sea and the hill I am upon. We 
could leave our packs and run into it even in open day 
only risking a few shots whilst we passed the redoubt. 
We see the people walking about the streets in great 
consternation.” 

Sir John Burgoyne kept to his own opinion and on 
the evening of September 28th, Lord Raglan rode up to 
the 4th Division camp and told Sir George Cathcart 
that it had been determined to land the siege trains, 
whereupon Cathcart said, ‘‘ Land the siege-trains! But, 
my dear Lord Raglan, what the devil is there to knock 
down?” This characteristic anecdote, and a pérfectly 
true one, is given by Mr. Kinglake in a note to the 
chapter in which he endeavours to exculpate his friend 
Lord Raglan from all blame in the decision come to—a 
decision which told its own sad moral in the story of the 
weary siege which followed, and of the “winter troubles” 
which came so soon. 

The ‘fiery’ Cathcart, whose wise advice was thus 
scorned, was spared from this trial. A few weeks after- 
wards, and he met a hero’s death at Inkermann. 

Sieges, it has been said, demoralise soldiers. In other 
words, the discipline—the svlidarite—which the best 
troops evince in the open field, are often lost in the 
necessarily more loose work of trench duty. That duty 
which has been likened to sitting in a ditch and running 
the risk of being killed by shot or shell, without being 
able to ‘‘ have one’s revenge,” is not the work most re- 
lished by soldiers of any nations, although it is said 
that the Turks prefer this kind of warfare. It certainly 
is not conducive to the dash and daring which come 
when the light of battle is on men’s faces and the 
onset between contending foes is imminent. There was 
an inspiration that helped to deeds of valour as the thin 
red line of England ‘‘ went up the Alma’s heights to 
glory”; there was a spirit which made all men brave 
when the trumpets rang out the “‘ charge” 1n the valley 
of Balaclava ; but the dull and dreary trench-work had 
little of the romance of war in it. Nevertheless, in this 
Record of Victoria Crosses won by gallant officers and 
men, we have to chronicle names which gained that 
distinction by the exhibition of coolness and intrepidity 
under circumstances trying to the nerves of the best and 
bravest. 

We have written of the heroes of Alma and Balaclava, 
wnd we have yet to write of the heroes of Inkermann ; 
but, before that stubborn fight was fought, there were 
some splendid acts of devotion performed in front of 
Sebastopol, which happily were recognized and have 
not been allowed to go unrewarded. And here it may 
be fitting to say that the remark that ‘sieges demoralise 
soldiers,” must be qualified with regard to the soldiers 
who throughout the lone and terrible winter of 1854 
did duty before Scbastopol. Their discipline remained 
unimpaired, their devotion to duty unshaken; their 
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endurance under privation beyond all praise. Their 
courage is on record. But what they suffered few can 
comprehend but those who were witnesses of it. One 
friend of the soldier, who shared his lot in those hard 
days, Surgeon-General Munro(then of the 98rd High- 
landers) tells the tale of suffering and endurance in 
eloquent and sympathetic language : ‘ By day and night, 
at’every hour, men! came from camp, from guard, from 
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respect. Though lean and hungry-looking, with un- 
kempt hair and beard, with pale and hollow cheek, and 
clad in rags that scarce kept out the wind and cold, 
his step was firm and free, his bearing proud, nay, even 
majestic, and he looked the picture of a man braving 
trial and adversity, and from his sunken eye there 
shone a light which told that his courage still beat high, 
and that, sustained by the courage of his race, he would 
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PrivaTeE Thomas GRADY AND HI8 CoMRADE REPAIRING THE EMBRASURES UNDER A HEAVY FIR& FROM THE RUSSIAN BATTERIES. 


picquet, and from fatigue duty, wet, cold, benumbed, 
with life just flickering in their feebly-beating hearts, 
and only warmth and nourishment were required to 
rouse the flicker into a flame and bring them back 
to life. But all that could be done was to lay them 
gently down and watch life ebb away, often without a 
struggle or a moan. And yet the British soldier, in 
all this misery, never uttered one word of complaint, 
and was an object to be looked at with admiration and 


endure without a murmur further suffering still, and 
conquer in the end.” 

But the ‘‘ winter troubles ’’ did not at once commence 
with the opening of the siege. It was given out confi- 
dently that as soon as the siege-train was in position a 
fire would be opened against Sebastopol which would 
leave that city at the mercy of the Allies upon the first 
day of the bombardment. And so parties were set to 
work to cut the first trench, throw up the parapets 
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and make everything ready for the coming of the big 
guns. Officers and men worked day and night with 
vigour and will. But it was not so easy to bring up 
the siege-train from Balaclava in the time contem- 
plated, and the Russians were not slow in taking every 
opportunity to gain by this delay. Sebastopol was being 
put into a magnificent state of defence under the direct- 
ing genius of Todleben: but the English and French 
commanders continued under the happy belief that as 
soon as the Allied heavy fire opened, the city would fall 
an easy prey to assault. 

The English trenches were opened on the 10th of 
October on two positions, one upon the Woronzoff 
Height, and the other on the Green Hill, at distances 
from 1,300 to 1,400 yards from the south side of the 
city. By the evening of the 16th October the guns 
were in position, and, as the French batteries were also 
ready, the Allies determined to open fire on the follow- 
ing morning. -All had heen made ready for the assault 
‘‘as soon as the fire of the enemy was sufficiently sub- 
dued’”’; the storming columns had been told off and 
orders given that the troops off trench duty were to be 
ready to fall in at a moment’s notice, without knap- 
sacks, great-coats, or blankets; the horses to be attached 
to the field-batteries, and everything put in order for 
the army “having to move forward.” It may well be 
believed that that night of the 16th October was not 
one of sleep for any in camp. A clear, bright night of 
stars found officers and men awake and talking with 
satisfaction and hope of the coming morrow. The hours 
seemed to lag, but at length the grey dawn appeared, 
but no voice of French or English cannon! It had 
been arranged that at half-past 6 o’clook, on the dis- 
charge of three shells from one of the French batteries, 
fire was to be opened along the whole front of the 
Allied works. The signal, from some cause or other, 
was delayed, and the Russians commenced the ball. 
The first streak of the morning light had shown them 
that French and English had their guns in _posi- 
tion, and that the duel of death must commence forth- 
with. Sebastopol beat to arms at once, and made 
ready for the expected assault, and in the meantime 
poured a tremendous fire upon the silent batteries of 
the Allies. At last the signal is given from the French 
battery, and then, with a sullen roar, which deepened as 
it grew, the iron mouths of the hesiegers’ cannon threw 
out their deadly hail against the defences of the 
besieged. The Russian guns replied with rapidity and 
precision, enfilading a French battery nearest to the 
English, and causing the French to slacken fire along 
their whole line. But the English batteries continue 
uninterruptedly—the sailors working their heavy guns 
with glee and alacrity, as if they were delivering broad- 
sides into an enemy’s frigate—when, above the din of 
the cannon thunder, the sound of a terrifie explosion 
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fills the air. Everybody in the English batteries makes 
sure that it is a great magazine of the enemy which has 
blown up, and everybody cheers accordingly. But the 
explosion is followed by an ominous silence from the 
chief battery of our Allies; and before long the news 
comes that it 1s the French magazine on the extreme 
right batterv of twelve guns, which a Russian shell has 
exploded, and that the French must cease fire in order 
to repair their shattered works and replace their dis- 
mantled guns. This is at about 10 a.m., and from that 
hour the brunt of the battle of the metals falls upon 
the English. But the gunners of the Royal Artillery 
under Gambier, and the Blue-jackets under Lushington 
and Peel, do not shrink from the task. The fire is 
kept up with unremitting energy throughout the re- 
mainder of the day, and the heavy guns on the Malakoff 
are silenced. The enemy, however, has other guns, and 
answers more than gun for gun. But suddenly a fresh 
trouble comes—the ammunition in our batteries of the 
right attack has run short, and what is to be done ? 
There is nothing for it but to endeavour to bring up the 
amimunition-waggons of the field-batteries—a task of 
difficulty and peril. The track by which they must 
come is in full view of the Russians, and within easy 
range of one of their batteries. They see the carts 
approaching, and pour shot and shell thick against 
them. But the powder must be got at. An artillery 
officer dashes out to one of the waggons, and with his 
own hand commences to unload it. His brave example 
is contagious ; others run to his assistance, and, under 
a shower of shot, shell, and even canister, the powder is 
got into the batteries and the guns supplied. The 
officer, modest as he 1s brave, thinks nothing of what 
he has done, and the feat is forgotten in the greater 
service that he rendered on the day of Inkermann; but 
his name 1s Collingwood Dickson, and he now wears the 
Victoria Cross. 

The morning of the 18th showed considerable damage 
done to the embrasures of the English trenches, espe- 
cially those of the Sailors’ battery on the left attack. 
During the night of the 17th the Russians had worked 
hard to repair their own damaged parapets, and had 
succeeded in placing in position six of the largest guns 
from their ships, and in removing several of their 
lighter guns for others of heavier metal. By dawn of 
the 18th they commenced a cannonade against the 
British lines more powerful than they had been able to 
carry on the day previous. Their fire was unremitting 
and terrible, their Flag-staff battery causing considera- 
ble loss of hfe in our trench, which it at one part 
nearly enfiladed. But the British soldiers and sailors 
stuck to their guns like men. To repair an embrasure 
under fire is, however, a venture which requires more 
than pluck—a cool head, a steady hand, and unflinching 
nerve are also wanted. All these were found in the 
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person of Private Thomas Grady, of the 4th Foot, who, 
seeing the necessity of putting the battered embrasures 
into order, volunteered for the desperate work, and get- 
ting a comrade (whose name, unfortunately, has not 
been recorded) to join him, he carried out the repairs, 
notwithstanding the incessant and heavy fire which 
raged about them from the Russian batteries. 

To help towards keeping down the fire of these bat- 
teries a corps of sharpshooters was organized shortly 
after the commencement of the siege, the duty of these 
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But severe and trying as the actual routine of duty 
in the trenches was, the Russians had other ways of 
harassing our wearied and overworked troops. They 
knew that we were small in numbers—‘“ few but undis- 
may’d ’’—and one of their most successful methods of 
annoyance was an alerte. The tired and jaded English 
soldiers, after passing perhaps four-and-twenty hours 
in the trenches, had just thrown themselves on the 
ground which their wretched tents had kept a little drier 
than that outside, hoping to snatch a brief repose after 
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men being to take up their positions before dawn in 
certain pits which had been dug some distance in front 
of the advance trenches of both attacks, and from these 
places to keep up a fire of musketry against uny Russian 
embrasure in which they saw the gun being prepared 
for action. The men had to remain all day in these 
pits, retiring at night. Volunteers from the best regi- 
mental marksmen composed this little force; and, 
although the science of musketry was in those days 
very imperfectly understood, they rendered excellent 
service, and on many occasions displayed conspicuous 
coolness and gallantry. 


the fatigues of the weary hours of watchfulness they had 
been obliged to keep, when suddenly there came a boom 
of big guns from the enemy’s works, followed by an in- 
cessant rattle of fierce musketry; the French drums 
immediately begin beating the alarm, bugle-sounds are 
prohibited in the English lines, but the warning is 
quickly passed along ‘‘ Turn out! turn out!” It is 
supposed to be a sortie in force, and so it is necessary 
to return to the trenches to support the holders of our 
batteries. A march from the camp to the trenches was 
a tramp of some miles for several of the divisions, but 
it has to be undertaken, for the fire of musketry con- 
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tinues, and leads to the belief that a fierce contest is 
going on in front. Arrived at the trenches, it ceases, 
there is a halt of perhaps an hour or more, and it is 
not renewed. The order is then given to march back. 
There is no help for the worry, and the temper which it 
communicates to all ranks would not be correctly 
described as one of serenity. | 

Sometimes, however, a real sortie was attempted, and 
then the British soldier rose to his full height of valour. 
The Russians, always bravely led, never hesitated to 
storm the advanced trenches on these occasions, but only 
to meet with the fierce reprisal of desperate men deter- 
mined to sell their lives dearly, and to uphold England’s 
honour to the last, however neglectful England seemed 
of them. The history of the siege, if it could be known 
in all its details, was fraught with deeds of individual 
heroism in the trenches. Many of these were unnoticed 
or forgotten, but many have fortunately “leapt to light,”’ 
and the bronze cross ‘‘ For valour”’ is the silent but 
expressive witness to their fame. | 

Amongst those who gained this distinction during the 
brief period from the opening of the siege up to the 
morning of Jnkerman the record names :— 


CoLONEL CoLuinewoop Dickson, Royal Artillery.— 
‘For having on 17th October, when the batteries of the 
right attack had run short of powder, displayed the 
greatest coolness and contempt of danger in directing 
the unloading of several waggons of the field-battery, 
which were brought up to supply the want, and having 
personally assisted in carrying the powder-barrels under 
a severe fire from the enemy.” 


Privatr THomas Grapy, 4th Foot.—‘ For having on 
18th October, 1854, volunteered to repair the embrasures 
of the sailors’ battery on the left attack, and effected 
the same with the assistance of one other volunteer, 
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under a very heavy fire from a line of batteries. For 
gallant conduct on 22nd November, 1854, in the repulse 
of the Russian attack on the advanced trench of the 
left attack, when, on being severely wounded, he refused 
to quit the front, encouraging by such determined bear- 
ing the weak force engaged with the enemy to maintain 
its position.” 

SERGEANT WituiamM McWHEENEY, 44th Foot.—“ Volun- 
teered as sharpshooter at the commencement of the 
siege of Sebastopol, and was in charge of the party of 
the 44th Regiment; was always vigilant and active, 
and signalized himself on the 20th October 1854, when 
one of his party, Private John Keene, 44th Regiment, 
was dangerously wounded in the Woronzoff road at the 
time the sharpshooters were repulsed from the Quarries 
by overwhelming numbers. Sergeant McWheeney, on 
his return, took the wounded man on his back and 
brought him to a place of safety. This was under a 
very heavy fire. He was also the means of saving the 
hfe of Corporal Courtney. This man was one of the 
sharpshooters, and was severely wounded in the head, 
5th December 1854. Sergeant McWheeney brought him 
from under fire, and dug up a slight cover with his 
bayonet, where the two remained until dark, when they 
retired. Sergeant McWheeney volunteered for the ad- 
vanced guard of General Eyre’s Brigade in the Ceme- 
tery, 18th June 1854, and was never absent from duty 
during the war.”’ 

Corpora James Owens, 44th Foot.—‘ Greatly dis- 
tinguished himself, on the 830th October 1854, in personal 
encounter with the Russians, and nobly assisted Major 
Conolly, Coldstream Guards.” 

I propose now to resume, in consecutive order, the 
record of the bestowal of the Victoria Cross, from the 
date of the battle of Inkerman. 

W. J. E. 


SIR EVELYN WOOD'S ANGLO-EGYPTIAN ARMY. 


By COLONEL F. DUNCAN, C.B., R.A., M.-P. 
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mErEHN the end of the year 1882 it was de- 


cided by the British Government, in 
connection with His Highness the 
Khedive, to organize a small Egyptian 
army under a few English officers, 
which might be depended upon as far 
‘as loyalty, discipline, and efficiency 
should be concerned, and, indeed, all those qualities 
which the army lacked which had revolted with Arabi. 
At first it seems to have been contemplated to give the 
command to Baker Pasha, but ultimately it was con- 
ferred upon General Sir Evelyn Wood, with permission 
to select officers of all arms from the active list of the 
British Army. Sir Evelyn and these officers were to be 
lent for a period of two years, and were to be paid out 
of the Egyptian exchequer. 

The organization of the new army was at first as 
follows, viz. :— 

Cavalry.—One regiment, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Taylor, of the 19th Hussars. 

Artillery —Four batteries under Lieutenant-Colonel 
F. Duncan, R.A. 

Infantry—T wo brigades, each composed of four bat- 
talions, one brigade under Colonel Grenfell, A.D.C., 
King’s Royal Rifles, and the other under Brigadier- 
General Youssef Tchoudi Pasha. 

Most of the English officers received higher local rank. 


For example, Colonel Grenfell was made Brigadier- | 


General ; Lieutenant-Colonel Duncan, Colonel; and at 
first no officer had a lower grade than the rank of 
major. The English head-quarters staff was composed 
of an adjutant-general with the rank of colonel, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel F. Fraser, R.E., an assistant adjutant- 
general with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, Captain 
Slade, R.A., and an A.D.C. with the rank of major, 
Lieutenant Stuart Wortley, King’s Royal Rifles. Sub- 
sequently an officer was appointed for financial, com- 
missariat, and clothing purposes at the War Office, with 
the title of Surveyor-General and the rank of Colonel— 
Major Watson, R.E. 

The names of the English officers who commanded 
the battalions in General Grenfell’s, the 1st, Brigade, 
were Lieutenant-Colonels Chermside, Holled Smith, 
Hallam Parr, and Wynne. With the artillery were four 
other English officers, with the local rank of major— 
Wodehouse, Parsons, Carter, and Rundle. Two of these 
were in command of batteries, and two were super- 
numeraries. The latter were available for general army 
work, and very rarely were more than two English 


officers present with the Commandant for purely artil- 
lery work. 

As time passed, many additions and modifications 
were made. A Black battalion, the 9th, and a Turkish 
battalion, the 10th, were added ; and an increase in the 
artillery was made to supply gun-detachments for the 
garrison guns at Suakim, and the guns of position at 
Assouan, Korosko, and Wady Halfa. 

A camel company of Mounted Infantry was also added, 
which did excellent work during the Nile expedition. 

At first the medical and other departments, owing to 
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lack of funds, were very crude, or absent altogether. 
But the cholera epidemic soon showed the necessity of 
an Army Medical Department, and an excellent one was 
organized under Surgeon-Major Rogers, with the rank 
of surgeon-general, assisted by three English surgeons, 
Wharry, Keating, and Galbraith, with the local rank of 
surgeon-major. The best Egyptian surgeons were re- 
tained under these officers; an excellent English chief 
of orderlies was secured ; and a corps of native orderlies 
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was formed. A very good base hospital was established 
at Abbassyeh, near Cairo, the first arrangements being 
made by Dr. Theodore Acland, one of the surgeons sent 
out by the Foreign Office during the cholera. 

For commissariat and ordnance stores Major Martin 
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was uppointed superintendent, with a staff of Egyptian 
officers, and did excellent work during the Nile expe- 
dition. 

In the cavalry and Ist brigade of infantry there were, 
in addition to the lieutenant-colonels commanding, one 
officer second in command and one supernumerary. 

The officers second in command were rarely changed, 
but the supernumerary ofticers were almost always em- 
ployed on staff or army work. The War Office absorbed 
a great many, so did the recruiting service, and the 
system in the army was such that every officer was liable 
to be called upon to perform any duty. 

As time passed, and the army increased in numbers, 
other English officers were brought from England or 
other stations, and the rank of captain was given to 
some of the younger. This was not found to answer 
very well; it was necessary that the English officers 
should hold higher rank than the Egyptian officers with 
whom they were serving, and whom they were supposed 
to instruct, and the system has now been changed. 
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Among the other officers who either joined at first or 
subsequently, in addition to those already named, were 
the following, the rank stated being their local or 
Egyptian rank :— 

Royal Artillery Major Wingate and Captain Craw- 
ford. 

Royal Engineers.—Major Kitchener, Major Mantell, 
and Major Huleatt. 

Infantry.—Lieutenant-Colonel Trotter, Major Shake- 
speare, Donne, Lloyd, Tapp, H. K. Stewart, Hunter, 
Smith Dorrien, Quirk, Captains Bray, Surtees, Wil- 
braham, Borrow, Besant. ; 

There were also two cavalry officers, Major Grenfell 
and Captain La Terriere, who were appointed after the 
army had been some time in existence. 

The army was composed of conscripts, with a propor- 
tion of old non-commissioned officers. The latter were 
gradually weeded out, their influence not being good 
among young soldiers. The Egyptian recruiting law was 
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followed, but its evils were minimised by English ott- 
cers visiting the villages, and by constant attention 
being paid to any complaints which might be made, and 
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they were legion. A committee subsequently sat to re- 
vise the old recruiting conditions, and an improved 
code was authorized, which is now in force; but many 
of the old blots remain, such as the exemption of the 
large towns from the conscription. Fortunately the 
amended conditions of service under English officers— 
the regularity of payment, the just treatment, and the 
granting of furloughs—have combined to render soldier- 
ing popular, and cases of voluntary enlistment, even 
among the fellaheen, are now not unfrequent, while, for 
the black battalion, they are fairly numerous. 

Much ignorant and malicious writing prevailed during 
the first two years of the new army’s existence, and it 
was freely stated that no fellah could be made into a 
reliable soldier, because no fellah had courage. The 
writers seemed unaware that the history of Egypt had 
frequently shown that the fellaheen soldiers could fight 
when well led, or possibly they were actuated by poli- 
tical motives in decrying a force which, if it should 
prove reliable, would render possible an evacuation by 
the English army. But the English officers who were 
with the new army, became every day more convinced 
that the material entrusted to them had many excellent 
and soldier-like qualities, and the results proved that 
they were right. Both in the Eastern Soudan and on 
the Nile, the behaviour of the new Egyptian troops was 
worthy of the praise it received; and the culminating 
testimony of General Stephenson, after the recent en- 
gagement at Ginniss, must gratify all who were con- 
nected with their training, and must silence those who 
—tu say the least—so hastily decried a force which was 
formed for the best reasons and on sound policy. 

Thanks to the determination of Sir Evelyn Wood, the 
army is well armed and equipped. Krupp’s latest guns 
were procured for the camel batteries, and very good 
guns of an older pattern were issued to the horsed bat- 
teries, and as guns of position. The infantry were 
supplied with Martini-Henry rifles, and all the native 
officers and men received very excellent clothing from 
London. The discipline and interior economy are 
modelled on the English system, adapted to any special 
Egyptian conditions. The religion of the men 1s scru- 
pulously respected; each battalion and corps has its 
priest or imaum; schools have been opened in which the 
recruits are instructed in reading and writing; and 
promotion, both in the commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned ranks, depends on educational as well as pro- 
fessional qualifications. 

Of the reforms introduced into Egypt none have been 
so absolutely successful as the reform of the army. To 
Sir Evelyn Wood’s own personal energy much—very 
much—is due; but he would be the first to admit that 
no general was ever better served that he was by the 
English officers‘whom he selected. 
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A SCAMPER THROUGH RUSSIA. 


By MAJOR CHARLES ROSS. 


PART I. 


“44. is said, ‘“‘On revient toujours a ses 
premiers amours,’’ and beyond doubt 
a soldier thinks lovingly of the country 
where first he heard the whistle of a 
bullet. We were sitting in the smok- 
ing room of ‘‘ The Rag,” surrounded 
by prosaic comforts of which we had 
often talked as we shivered in the trenches, with a 
feeling that their enjoyment in the past was a dream ; 
in the future, a possibility so doubtful that it was not 
wise to dwell on them. Now, with the perversity of 
human nature, one rather longed for an excuse to leave 
them behind, at all events for a time, and, a chance 
remark recalling a well-worn topic, with the word 
Crimea, came up a refrain of half-forgotten incidents, 
and the longing to revisit the scenes of our first cam- 
paign would not be denied. So, having got our leave 
and made our preparations rapidly, we lost no time on 
the road. JDeferring, like school-boys, our bonne bouche 
to the last, we determined to go to Sebastopol from the 
North. Accordingly the afternoon of a brilliant winter 
day saw us enter St. Petersburg. Fortified by furs, to 
be bought most advantageously at home, we had tra- 
velled in comfort across the vast plains which look all 
over, Nature’s chess-board for the game which history 
tells us has been played with such varying fortune. 
The smart kepi of the gendarmerie at the railway- 
station, replacing the old hideous flat cap, was signifi- 
cant of the change we found in the Russian soldier ; 
and as we drove to our hotel, we saw enough to con- 
vince us that he had not slept since we first met in 
sterner days. 

Next morning, with that eagerness to look upon the 
new face which one feels on first awakening in a strange 
country, we hastened to the window. Freshly pow- 
dered by the nightly sprinkling of frozen dew, the great 
square of St. Peter lay before us, the Cathedral of St. 
Isaac in the centre, its gilded dome gleaming in the 
rising sun—fit covering for the almost fabulous wealth 
of decoration within. The huge ‘‘place”’ is typical of the 
Empire ; its vastness serves to show how poor in human 
life is a country which needs but that, and a wisely 
liberal Government, to be one of the richest in the 
world. Its solitude is rarely broken, except by a few 
individuals who seem lost in it, or by a passing squad- 
ron or battalion. But when the Court attends in state 


a religious celebration at the Cathedral, sledge after 
sledge dashes up with brilliantly accoutred officers, 
whose uniforms of white, blue, crimson, contrast with 
each other, and the gold and silver helmets and epau- 
lettes to which the Russian clings the more closely, 
perhaps, that the climate limits their exposure to the 
outer air. As they stand grouped in picturesque 
masses of rich colouring, listening with an outwardly 
respectful, though indifferent air, to the impressive ser- 
vice, all one’s senses are charmed. The interior is 
indeed a marvel of decorative display and rare mag- 
nificence, from the perfect mingling of the richest hues 
with gold and silver to the pillars of malachite and 
lapus lazuli, and the profuse employment of precious 
stones besprinkled by lavish hands which have showered 
diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and pearls, wherever piety 
and wealth could find fitting places. The sonorous 
accents of the officiating priests, chosen for their in- 
toning powers, the beautiful voices of the highly-trained 
choir, to which Greek forms allow no instrumental aid, 
the devotional aspect and demeanour of the civil 
audience, combine to impress the stranger ; but, indeed, 
the religious and polite feelings displayed by the lower 
classes especially, in Russia, are very striking. 

One of the most attractive sights to a soldier is the 
review held on Sunday in the great riding-school by the 
Czar. Detachments from every corps in the garrison 
parade with all the appearance of picked men from 
picked corps. Certainly they are magnificent specimens 
of the army, and need fear no comparison with any 
troops. It struck us, as they went by, how nervously the 
Czar looked around, with that hunted lock so peculiar 
to himself, and how easy 1t would be for any one of the 
Circassians, as he galloped past and fired his pistol at 
the mark upon the ground, to miss it and hit another 
as he swung himsclf over his well-trained steed, after 
the manner of a circus rider. 

Sledging on good hard snow is delightful, but on 
clear keen ice it is the perfection of travelling. The 
sun was shining brilliantly, as it generally does there, 
from the bright blue sky, on the glistening snow-clad 
cathedral as we stepped into the troika and started for 
Cronstadt, to inspect which we had been favoured with 
an order, obtained with no little difficulty. 

After a quarter of an hour’s quick travelling we glided 
off the earth to frozen sca, and found ourselves going 
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at a hand gallop down the Gulf of Finland. Three 
horses abreast, the outer ones cantering while the centre 
trotted as few but Russians can, we seemed to skim 
along the surface of the water. It was the poetry of 
motion, and, with the exhilarating effect of the crisp, 
keen air, we soon were steeped in a state of beatitude 
from which we were rudely awakened by a swirl to one 
side and the gutteral exclamations of the driver, who 
crossed himself piously while we swung along again as 
if nothing had happened. We found out afterwards 
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It was hard to visit Cronstadt and not to speculate 
on what a Nelson, Collingwood, or Cochrane would have 
done ; still more so when we learned that many of the 
guns which looked so formidable to Napier were made 
of wood! At the Alma we ourselves picked up pistols 
made of no more dangerous substance. 

Skating by moonlight, or by the aid of torches, and 
the ice mountains in the islands, are more favoured by 
the foreign than by the native part of society in St. Peters. 
burg; and one may not wonder that those who do not 
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that we had all but gone down “a blow hole.” When 
the ice first forms, the air in the water seeks escape 
and finds it at the weakest part. The repetition of the 
necessity keeps this always a source of danger to those 
who travel on the ice, and, as there is often no sign by 
which it may be discovered until you are almost on it, 
it yearly takes its victims—never heard of more. We 
were all but adding to their number. Still, hunting 
would be tame work if there were no stiff fences, and 
our charioteer looked back, as the bruising rider does 
sometimes when he has left behind a rasper. 


like the idea of a frost-bite, or the sensation of being 
hurled out of a window, prefer the charms of indoor 
flirtation, for which there is such ample opportunity. 
We had devoted ourselves to the galleries in the Her- 
mitage, its wealth of pictures and the treasures from the 
ancient tombs in Southern Russia; we had done the 
Fort; we had seen the relics of the Great Peter, wondered 
how he could have chosen such a site for his capital, 
when the aspect of the islands alone should have 
warned him of the ever recurring danger of inundation ; 
we had looked into every shop in the Gastina Dvor, 
FF 2 
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had priced everything, from the sable shoubas at 12,000 
roubles, to the less expensive but beautiful sea-otter 
furs, until we felt that soon the police might think 
we needed their attention : when an invitation to shoot 
such game as might be found in the neighbourhood of 
Lake Ladoga was gladly welcomed. 

The day was very young as we started in the sledge 
which was to take us, and at that hour of the four-and- 
twenty the cold is not minimised. At a steady canter 
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flesh. A thirty-mile drive gives a keen appetite for 
breakfast, and the broiled salmon, ’spatched-cock willow 
grouse and venison cutlets disappeared with a rapidity 
which delighted our hospitable host. 

Wolves were the order of the day, and for hours the 
neighbouring peasants had been drawing a converging 
circle, in the centre of which the guns were to form a 
line as quickly and silently as possible. 

No time was to be lost; so, finishing a glass of that 
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the flank horses kept the centre one trotting hard for 
the whole of the forty versts, which were covered 
in three hours without drawing rein. The Russian 
coachman whistles to his team; he never carries a 
whip. Compact as to their forehand, but falling off 
behind, these little animals, of fourteen hands and a 
half, seem able to go on for ever; and they certainly 
came back that night as gaily as if they had not already 
done the longest stage we had ever seen asked of horse- 


liqueur, kiimmel, which has the virtue of going straighter 
to your toes and keeping them warmer than any other 
we know, we started. <A rapid drive brought us to a 
point where the sledges were abandoned, and we took to 
snow-shoes, in those parts made of slips of wood some 
four feet long by as many inches wide. Slightly turned 
up in front, they are not difficult to manage if the 
skating motion be adhered to; but try to walk, as the 
beginner is so apt to do, and a fall more or less dis- 
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comfiting teaches you to be more precise in your move- 
ments. 

‘“‘It is just possible there may be a bear,” are the 
parting words with which we are left at our posts; and 
we wait with all the patience we can command in that 
ever most trying interval, when it seems as if there can 
be no game, no beaters, nobody in the world but your- 
self, as you stand at a corner which presently will be 
hot enough, at a pass where ere long the red-deer will 
gallop by in troops, or at a patch of jungle, silent as the 
grave which may soon be yours, if not that of the tiger 
with which you mean to try conclusions. 

Suddenly, with that swinging canter which covers 
such a lot of ground so easily that it seems as if he were 
hardly moving, a wolf appears across a glade not far 
from us. He is coming now. Shall we let him have it, 
or shall we wait for nobler game ? 

There can be no question, and he goes by unhurt. 
Hares, willow-grouse, black game, ducks, follow in quick 
succession, but each gun is silent, and it becomes evi- 
dent that all believe the native ‘‘ sportsman,” who de- 
clared that Bruin is in the home he has taken up for 
winter. Faintly at first, then louder, come the beaters’ 
cries, and, as they draw on, the feeling of excitement 
intensifies. Then the thought comes, ‘‘ Has he slipped 
away unseen?’ Not he! Leisurely moving from his 
lair, at last he comes in view. He looks about, and, 
hearing only half his enemies, he shambles on towards 
us. In India we had shot so many bears, and looked 
upon it as such tame sport, that we had gladly seized 
upon the spear offered by our host, with the assurance 
that if we trusted to it only we would need all our 
strength and nerve. Byrare good luck he came straight 
on our post, and, as he got within a yard or two, we 
slipped out from behind the tree which hid us and went 
at him. Instantly he reared, and, as he closed upon us 
with the threatening growl they utter in the charge, 
the keen blade entered the horse-shoe mark upon his 
breast. In vain he tried to grasp us in his deadly arms. 
The cross-piece alone prevented the spear going right 
through him, and as he swayed from side to side in the 
exhausting struggle, and threw all his ponderous weight 
upon it, we think, ‘“‘ What if the shaft should break ?” 
As if in answer, with a roar of baffled rage and pain, 
the powerful brute drew quickly back, and with a mighty 
effort threw himself so suddenly upon us that, with a 
horrid crash, the wooden pole gave way, and, looking 
up, we saw the mass of infuriated fur fall on us. 

It was a near thing. Happily, the bear transfixed 
himself through the heart, and he was dead ere the 
terrible paws had reached us. 

Not long before, one of the keenest of the English 
bear-hunters in St. Petersburg had been scalped 
through a similar accident, and, in the hurry of the 
moment, those who hastened to his aid clapped on the 
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top the wrong end in front, where the doctor thought 
it advisable to leave it, when they got to him three 
days after. But, in the result, his .appearance was 
alwavs that of a man whose hair was at variance with 
his face, and his inamorata declined to enter into 
matrimony with one whose head was so evidently turned 
—not by herself. 

Elk-shooting is attractive, in those regions, to men 
who do not object to entrap the unsuspecting lover by a 
base imitation of his Juliet’s song. So, also, falls the 
capercailzie. But we do not think that those who have 
ever followed the sterner chases would care to try that 
kind of ‘‘ sport’ a second time. 

Anxious to be in St. Petersburg early next morn- 
ing, we started after dinner in the bright moonlight 
which gave so little promise of the storm which was to 
follow. Sweeping down the full two hundred versts to 
which Lake Ladoga stretches, there come, at times, 
those furious icy blasts that make even the hardy 
Moujik shudder and cross himself when he thinks how 
narrowly he has escaped them. Coming with little 
warning, the drifting penetrating snow is hurled by a 
power almost centrifugal, and the unfortunate is quickly 
blinded, and then buried by the accumulating particles 
which fill the air, as does the sand in the great dust- 
storms of the Sahara. If he be alone, his fate is sealed, 
and he is entombed until the melting heats disclose his 
body; unless the keenly-scenting wolf has performed 
the last offices, and bleaching bones be all that is left to 
tell the tale. 

We had been warned of this, and when, all at once, 
we heard a moaning sound, and saw the approaching 
density of whirling snow, we took the only steps avail- 
able for a chance of life. Drawing up under the shelter 
of a friendly boulder, instantly the trembling conchman 
unharnessed his horses and brought them to windward 
of the sledge. Side by side, with their heads to lee- 
ward, they cowered over us in instinctive dread, while 
we threw a bear-skin across their quarters. Hardly had 
we made ourselves as snug as circumstances permitted, 
when the ‘‘ bourrasque”’ struck us in all its fury, and 
raged around as if in effort to outflank us. 

' Presently the snorting of our panic-stricken animals 
told us that they had recognized some other danger, 
and, curiosity overcoming prudence, on looking from 
the shelter of our furs, we saw, in a lull of the storm, 
the eyes of a troop of wolves ranged in direful column 
under our lee, gazing with that fixed intensity of long- 
ing which is so sugvestive of hunger, and provocative of 
that other feeling known as fascination. 

They seemed to have dropped from the wings of the 
storm-demon to complete his work, and as their glowing 
eyes met ours we began to ask ourselves, with grue- 
some resignation, ‘‘ Was this to be our end?” Had 
things gone on much longer so, doubtless it would have 
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been, but, happily for us, the endurance of the tempest 
was only enough to give us a foretaste of what might 
be. For presently the wind fell, the sky cleared, and 
the moon shone out again. We quickly cast aside the 
snow-covered furs, while the wolves slunk. silently into 
the unknown depths from which they had so myste- 
riously sprung. 
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riage. At the time we write of, Pullman cars had not 
been introduced in England, and they were a novelty 
to us. The comfort of a room, however small, all to 
oneself, is very great, especially when it enables the 
traveller to undress and sleep between the sheets; but 


the crowning luxury came in the morning, when the 
attendant conducted us up a spiral staircase to the top 
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SHELTER FROM A RussIAN SNOW-S8TORM. 


No time was lost in getting under way again, and we 
were not sorry when the jingling of our bells was 
answered by some others. So we drove in stronger 
company for the remainder of the journey to St. Peters- 
burg. 

Next day we turned our faces southwards, and after a 
night’s journey, found ourselves in Moscow. The 
absence of tunnels or bridges on that historically 
straight line renders possible a peculiar style of car- 


of the carriage where we found a spacious bath-room 
with all the appliances for an orthodox tub. 

We do not propose giving several passages from 
Murray; and, therefore, will merely say that during 
our stay at Moscow we found much to interest us. The 
Kremlin alone calls up a host of thoughts, with its 
ancient crenellated parapets, its palaces, and churches 
of fantastic architecture. In no part of Russia is there 
to be seen such an epitome of its wealth and divers 
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races as in the bazaar. Nothing—from the brick tea 
which has travelled overland from China, the gold from 
the Ural, the silver-work from the Caucasus, the wine 
from the Crimea, the furs from the Siberian and 
Caspian shores, the inlaid metal-work of Toula, to the 
more ordinary articles of daily use from nearer home—is 
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wanting to remind one of the vastness of the Empire of 
all the Russias and the natural treasures it contains. 

Very much the same tactics have to be pursued in 
making a purchase, on terms satisfactory to oneself, as 
in the bazaars of Stamboul or Cairo. Should the eye 
fall on what the heart is bent, divert it quickly, lest the 
twinkling greedy pair of the vendor detect the weakness. 
Ask for anything but it, and, the chances are, it will 
become yours at something not very remotely beyond 
its real value. There are some rare things, as well as 
counterfeits excellently manufactured, to be found occa- 
sionally in the dark corners of those sleepy hollows, 
where the vehement haggling that goes on at times 
is in strange contrast with the Oriental-like placidity 
with which the owners of the houses repose until a 
possible purchaser appears. 

A visit to the Monastery at Troitsa, some thirty 
versts to the east, was very interesting. A fortified 
monastery, famous for the wealth which tempted the 
cupidity of Napoleon who failed to reach it, poured into 
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ite coffers by the happy parents whose visits. to its 
shrine have resulted in unexpected children. It takes 
one back to the Middle Ages, and suggests many com- 
parisons not always to the advantage of modern times. 
To ladies, the priestly robes would be especially inte- 
resting. In the Greek Church they are celebrated for 
the richness of their vestments ; but never have we seen 
such profuse employment of jewels, on garments worn 
by men, as on those displayed to us by the genial monk, 
on revolving stands, more suggestive of such establish- 
ments as Worth’s or Elise’s than of the cloisters. Some 
were literally stiff from the masses of pearls, diamonds, 
rubies, saphires, and emeralds which covered them. 
With a sad smile, indicative of its intrinsic value, our 
cicerone showed us the written acknowledgment of the 
Czar Nicholas, given for the huge sum which the 
Monastery was able to lend (?) him to carry on the 
Crimean War without feeling that it was gone from its 
treasury. 

To the west of Moscow lie the Sparrow hills, from 
which the invading French army gazed on the object of 
their combats, their marches, their hardships, and 
hailed it with cruelly delusive hopes. Well might they 
be struck with its aspect, as the glittering cupolas and 
air of solid comfort greeted them with promises of rest and 
spoil; for if ever distance lends enchantment to the view, 
it does so in this case. Be it Constantinople or Cairo, 
Pekin or Petersburg, it is the same in every Eastern 
town. To the Englishman who carries with him an 
innate love of cleanliness and order, there is a terrible 
sense of disappointment when he comes into unavoidable 
contact with the filth and chaos which emphasize the 
difference from Western civilization and mar the beauty 
which will not bear a close inspection. There is 
something strikingly blank, bare, bald, to the traveller 
who has not before left the beaten tracks of Europe, in 
the surroundings of the chief cities of Russia. In them 
the first sanitary principles are conspicuous by their 
absence. What must be the condition of the inferior 
towns ? 

We had come prepared for such sport as we might 
find. And our expectations were kept up by wonder- 
ful tales which our experience did not warrant us after- 
wards in believing. The habit of ‘‘ blowing” is not 
confined to our cousins. 

Thanks to our letters of introduction, it was not long 
ere we found ourselves enrolled as members of the Bear 
Club, and presented with formal and formidable-looking 
documents covered with strange symbols testifying to 
our position in the brotherhood. They soon asked us 
to join them in an expedition to shoot bears and wolves, 
and two days after we started. 

Every district has its ‘“‘sportsman,’’ who at the 
beginning of winter 13 on the look-out for bears. When 
the snow falls first he seeks for their tracks, and, 
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hitting on them, follows until the freshness of the trace 
tells him that he is getting close to his quarry. Then 
he makes a great circle; if he does not cross the track 
again, he knows that the bear is within it. If the bear 


has gone further, he follows and repeats the process 
until he 1s satisfied that Bruin is laid up. Next day he 
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visits the place, and, retracing the circle, satisties him- 
self as to the position of the bear. If it remain some 
days in the same place, he knows it has taken up its 
winter quarters and, may be left with safety until dis- 
turbed. His next step is to sell his prey in advance. 
Sometimes the Czar’s chief huntsman buys it; the first 
offer is generally made to him. Failing that, some 
noble or other of St. Petersburg or Moscow secures the 
right of slaying this poor dormant brute, paying from 
fifty to one hundred roubles. This arranged, the 
“sportsman” returns to his village and watches his 
cache, until he receives notice that the buyer is coming. 
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The peasants of the neighbourhood turn out to the 
number of a hundred or so, each receiving a rouble, and 
beat in a converging circle towards the guns, which are 
‘placed by the sportsman in the places most likely to 
afford a shot. 

All this we learned afterwards; but even if we had 
not heard the details, which rob the whole proceedings 
of everything but butchery, we should not have cared to 
repeat the Russian mode of conducting ‘“‘ sport.” 

Half torpid, the poor brute was at last aroused from 
his lair and driven towards us. He had not a chance 
except that of unnerving the ‘“‘gun” he charged on 
first being hit; but ere he got within a dozen yards of — 
the tree from which the shot was fired, he was brought 
down and the chase was ended. 

Then came luncheon, while the beaters went off to 
another part to which we afterwards drove, and, en- 
circling some unlucky wolves, they were added to the 
‘‘bag,” which was brought back to Moscow with songs 
and demonstrations of triumph which would rather have 
amused some of our old Indian shikaris. But we had 
seen enough to make us think lightly of native ideas of 
sport, and we determined to make a long flight to the 
Caucasus, where game of all kinds is abundant, and a 
picturesque country and people promised ‘a pleasant 
change from the vast woods and uninteresting plains of 
which, in truth, one quickly sees enough. 

To those who may remember what a telega journey 
from Tiflis to St. Petersburg was like, the idea of its 
taking three days and nights to accomplish, by railway, 
the seven hundred miles which lie between Moscow and 
Taganrog will seem trifling. But to us, though the 
memory of the ‘ Wild [rishman,” ‘“‘ Flying Dutchman,” 
or ‘‘ Limited Mail” was rapidly fading, it did appear 
to be marvellous that an organized company could see 
any advantage in allowing such a waste of time. But, 
like many others in a difficulty, they were only making 
a virtue of necessity, as we found out almost acci- 
dentally in the course of our journey. Looking out of 
the window, while we were crawling along at a pace 
which even a London ‘‘ Growler” could beat, we were 
struck first by the slope of the embankment. As every 
tyro In engineering knows, the base of light sandy soil 
should be equal to its height for proper stability. As 
our eyes gauged the earthwork which supported the 
rails, if seemed as if it were at most only one-fourth, 
and the light particles crumbled and fell away as, even 
at our diminished pace, the train threatened to crush 
the whole into the dry bed of the river we were about to 
cross. 

The single line of rails showed how crooked were 
the eyes, and the means, employed to make that miser- 
able line, which signalised itself a few weeks later: by 
collapsing at one of its viaducts, just after a Grand 
Duke had crossed it. The contractor, a rascally Jew, 
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was, we believe, sent at once to Siberia—where, doubt- 
less, his power of intrigue and passion for gain, backed 
by a well-filled purse, will yield him another fortune— 
for, a8 the world has now learned, it is not the Petrea 
that the Story of Elizabeth led us to imagine. 

Toula, Orel, Kursk, Kharkow, each afforded us, in 
the liberal halts allowed, opportunities of seeing some- 
thing of provincial life in Little Russia. As one de- 
scends from the North the cruel grip of the cold 
relaxes and the aspect of the people seems to soften. 
Gradually one is prepared for the changes which the 
Crimea, on its sheltered side, exhibits; and one can 
understand how glad the jaded Emperor must be to 
find seclusion in its mountainous beauty, so different 
from the pine-clad plains which surround the capital. 

How often had we revelled in the anticipated joy of a 
bath during the seventy weary hours in the tedious, 
ever-stopping train! Yet such a thing we found was 
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not known in Taganrog! For a short time we gazed 
regretfully at the clean kit laid out for us in readiness 
to clothe the freshened outer man. At last a happy 
thought: ‘‘ Linen must be washed, if nothing else ?” 
“So! then bring us what it is cleansed in.” It came 
—a log of wood—a hollowed section of a tree, six feet 
long, by two across, but round below. With dexterous 
care we laved our begrimed body, dressed, and then 
sent it to our clamouring comrade, while we wrote our 
letters, in hungry anticipation of the coming food. 
Suddenly from the adjoining room, separated from ours 
by the thinnest of partitions, comes an agonised shout, 
and, rushing in, we find that our incautious friend had 
taken greater liberties with the primitive bidet than we 
had ventured on. The result was an ignominious cap- 
size, Which floated to temporary destruction his only 
available change of linen. 


C. Ross. 


(To be continued.) 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THe DeptH oF THE Ockan.—When Captain Denham 
was In command in 1852 of H.M.S. Herald, specially 
employed on surveying duties, he received instructions 
to endeavour on favourable occasions to ascertain the 
depth of the ocean. He gives an account of a deep-sea 
sounding in 7,706 fathoms in 86° 49’ south latitude, 
and 36° 6’ west longitude. The sounding was obtained 
on a calm day, October 380, 1852, in the passage from 
Rio Janeiro to the Cape of Good Hope. The sounding- 
line was one-tenth of an inch in diameter, laid 
into one length, and weighing when dry 1 |b. for every 
hundred fathoms. Captain Denham received from 
Commodore M’Keevor of the United States Navy, 
commanding the Congress frigate, 15,000 fathoms of 
this line, 10,000 fathoms on one reel, and 5,000 on 
unother, and he considers it to have been admirably 
adapted for the purpose for which it was made and to 
which it was applied. The plummet weighed 9 lbs., and 
was 11 inches long and ¢-inch in diameter. When 
7,706 fathoms had run off the reel, the sea-bottom was 
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reached. Captain Denham states that Lieutenant 
Hutcheson and himself, in separate boats, with their 
own hands drew the plummet up 50 fathoms several 
times, and after it had renewed its descent ; it stopped 
on each occasion abruptly at the original mark to a 
fathom, and would not take another turn off the reel, 
The whole time taken by the plummet in descending 
to this amazing depth of 7,706 fathoms, or 7°7 geo- 
graphical miles of 60 to a degree, was 9 hours 24 min. 
45 sec. The highest summits of the Himalaya are 
hittle more than 28,000 feet or 4°7 geographical miles 
above the sea. The sea-bottom has, therefore, depths 
greatly exceeding the elevation of the highest pinnacle 
above its surface. Great care was taken in the endea- 
vour to bring the plummet again to the surface, to show 
the nature of the bottom, but, wlole carefully reeling in, 
the line broke at 140 fathoms below the water-line, 
carrying away a thermometer which had been attached 
to it at 3,000 fathoms. This sounding 1s, we believe, 
the deepest that has ever been made. 
R. O'Byrne. 
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By COLONEL G. B. MALLESON, 


C.S.I. 


No. 5.—THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN ARMY (continued). 


PTIATITIIHE general organisation of the Austro- 

: Hungarian army having been pre- 
viously given, together with a more 
detailed account of the infantry, the 
cavalry, and a portion of the artillery, 
the subject will be continued and con- 
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cluded with details relating to the remainder of the 
service. 

The following table presents, in the most concise 
of all possible forms, a clear view of the war-com- 
plement of the staff and divisions of a field artillery 
regiment. 
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* The artillery regiments Nos. 4 to 5 have no mountain battery. 


The war complement of the field artillery regiments oscillates between 58 and 78 officers, 2,200 and 3,000 men, pets een 2,000 and 


2,600 horses. 


Armament. 


The arms of the men of the field artillery consist 
of :— 


(a) Pioneer sabres for the train-drivers, the corpo- 
rals, lance-corporals and trumpeters of the 
mountain batteries, as well as for the master 
gunners, the gunners, the drivers, with the 
exception of those with the horse batteries ; 
also for the regimental farriers, saddlers, 


Each of the heavy battery divisions, Nos. 1 to 28, counts 28 officers, 903 men, 721 horses. 


smiths, and wayon-drivers of the field 
artillery. 

cavalry sabre for cadets substitutes, artifi- 
cers, paymaster’s assistants, and veterinary 
surgeon’s aid, train-drivers, sergeant-majors, 
corporals, lance-corporals and trumpeters, 
with the exception of those belonging to 
horse and mountain batteries. 

The men of the horse batteries have a light sabre 


of the cavalry pattern reduced. 


(4) A 
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(c) Revolvers for cadets’ substitutes, artificers, 
train-drivers, corporals, and trumpeters of 
the field artillery and mountain batteries. 
In the horse batteries, the master-gunners 
and gunners also carry revolvers. 

The pouch-ammunition for the revolver consists of 
thirty cartridges. The ammunition-wagons carry for 
each 8-c.m. gun 152 charges; for each 9-c.m. gun 128 
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charges. Each gun of a mountain battery is provided 
with 112 charges. 

The guns of the field artillery are made of steel 
bronze of the Uchatius pattern. 


The Srege-Guns. 

The siege-artillery consists of twelve siege-artillery 
battalions numbered from 1 to 12. Each battalion 
consists, in time of peace, of the battalion’s staff and 
six companies, numbered 1 to 6, the sixth of which 
is in cadre. 

To battalion No. 9 pertain also three mountain 
batteries, numbered 1, 3, and 5, which, in case of mobil- 
sation, are doubled, the new batteries receiving the 
numbers 2, 4, and 6. 

In peace the staff of a siege-artillery battalion is 
posted at one fixed station ; where also the cadre of the 
sixth company is quartered. On the battalion’s staff 
devolves the administration and arrangement for the 
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augmentations provision, in the way of harness, arms, 
equipment and field equipage. 

In war the companies of the siege-artillery batteries 
are posted as garrisons in the strong places, and serve 
either for the artillery defence of the same, or for the 
artillery attack of hostile fortresses. 

Every siege-artillery battalion is commanded by a 
lieutenant-colonel or major with the title of batta- 
lion commandant. He is subject to the orders of the 
commander of the artillery brigade, and, in certain 
circumstances, of the director of field artillery; and, 
finally, of the commander of the army corps in his 
district. 

In peace, the siege-artillery companies, Nos. 1 to 
5, are composed of four officers and 104 men: No. 
6 (cadre) of four officers, twenty-two men. The normal 
complement of a mountain battery is four officers, 
ninety men, four riding-horses trained to mountain 
work, and nine pack-animals. In war the complement 
is increased to the following scale: each company 
counts then six officers and 240 men, a mountain bat- 
tery with mixed mountain equipment, 2 officers, 101 
men, 52 pack animals.* 

Each mountain battery is armed, alike in peace and 
war, with four 7-cm. breech-loading mountain guns. 

The mixed mountain equipment includes the reserve 
of artillery supplies as well as two days’ provision and 
forage. These are carried on two two-horse carts 
adapted to the ground. 

The non-commissioned officers and men of the siege- 
artillery companies undergo a special training in the 
details of the attack and defence of fortresses. In the 
mountain batteries the gunners are, besides, trained to 
the grooming, the packing, and the leading of pack- 
animals. 

Every mountain gun is provided with 112 rounds of 
ammunition. 


The Engineers. 


The Corps of Engineers consist of two regiments, 


“each bearing, with its number 1 or 2, the name of the 


Colonel-Proprietor. Each regiment is formed of a regi- 
mental staff, five field battalions, each of four com- 
panies, two reserve companies, and one Ersatz battalion 
of five companies. 

From the Ersatz battalion, an Ersatz company cadre, 
is fixed in time of peace in the station of the Ersatz 
battalion for the supply of the detached field batta- 
lions. 

The field battalions of each regiment are numbered 
from 1 to 5; the field companies from 1 to 20; the 
reserve companies 1 and 2; the companies of the Ersatz 
battalion 1 to 5. 


* Four of these are for the gun, four for the gun-carriage; the re- 
mainder are for the requirements of ammunition, provisions, &€. 
Ga 2 
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Attached to, and forming a part of the engineer 
regiment, are, besides, fifteen sapper columns and the 
engineer park. 

Training, cc. 

In peace the technical training of the troops for war 
is the chief employment of the engineers. 

For this purpose detachments from each company 
are likewise sent to all the great assemblies of troops. 

Of the fifteen sapper columns five are attached to No. 
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1 Regiment, and ten to No. 2; the engineer park like- 
wise is attached to No. 2. : 
In war the duties of the engineers comprehend: the 
arrangements, in a technical sense, for the seat of war ; 
the more important technical works necessary for the 
camp and for the army in march; the repairing and 
destroying of roads, communications, and bridges ; 
co-operation in the construction and destruction of 
railways; the fortifying of positions and battle-fields ; 
co-operation for the defence and attack of intrench- 
ments and fortified positions; the baffling of the 
defensive measures of the enemy and the setting of 
hindrances in his way; as well as the immediate 
strengthening of a position which has been carried ; 
the undertaking of all fortification, sapping, and mining 
works connected with the circumvallation, siege, or 
defence of a fortress; as well as all mining operations. 
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For the carrying out of these duties, to every army 
in the field, and to every corps, is attached a propor- 
tionate number of engineer sections and of sections of 
the sapper columns. Those sections not in the field are 
kept in the fortresses or employed in technical works at 
the seat of war. 

Should troops of the engineers and pioneers be em- 
ployed together, the following arrangement for command 
is made. If the work to be done relates to fortifying, 
mining, sapping, or explosives, then an engineer officer 
commands: if to bridge-building or transport across a 
river, then the pioneer officer; on other occasions, the 
highest in rank. 

The Ersatz battalions, regard being had to their 
detached companies, have, in case of mobilisation, as 
their first duty, to take on the sappers of the lowest 
grade, to provide for their further and complete in- 
struction, so as to supply losses in the field and the 
reserve sections : then, the Ersatz cadre of the second 
regiment and the first reserve company complete the 
Sapper columns. 

The following tables show (1) the sectional and (2) 
the complete complement of a regiment of engineers. 


No. 1. 
= tie - - | 
_ Complement of a Sub-division | haa mig aoe | Sapper | 
in a Regiment of Engineers. pany. pany. | pany. oO i 
| | 
| Officers . 5 2 2 — | 
| In Peace | Men il 60 7 | — : 
| Officers . 5 5 5) = | 
In War | Men 235 | 295 | 280 22 
‘Horses 28 28 — 28 
set sete ce teeth ergata ate eee 
No. 2. 
| . In Peace In War. 
Complement of ' 
| oan Engineer ~ = : 
1 ‘Regiment. Officers. Men. Horses. Officers. Men. /Horses. 
| ( 186 2,510 165 | 6,815 
cp SRERI YG | 80) See 820 
|} mentof | 2,646 6,980 
) Engi- 1386 , 2,509 172 | 6,985 
| 2 neers i. geie 29 <---—,--—-—! 985 


Each sapper column is commanded by a sergeant 
(Feldwebel), the army sappers park by a captain, of 
engineers. The commandant of the chief engineer- 
park is a captain on the peace footing; but the com- 
mandant of a mobilised engineer park is a captain of 
engineers, 
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Arms and Equipment. 


The men of the engineers who carry fire-arms are 
armed with extra-corps-rifles on the Werndl system, 
and bayonets, as well as with pioneer swords. 

The pouch ammunition consists of, for the non-com- 
missioned officer, twenty rounds ; for the soldier, thirty. 

The following constitutes the armament and equip- 
ment of a field and reserve company of engineers :— 

All the articles required for independent technical 
working are carried on a four-horsed wagon of the 
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engineer train; but each company possesses likewise a 
four-horsed wagon of its own to carry its own technical 
requisites when required to act independently. 

The field requisites for the commandant and chief of 
the corps of engineers, consisting of the necessary 
apparatus for surveys and plans, drawing materials, 
and the like, are carried on a two-horsed covered 
wagon. 

To carry out construction works with the army in the 
field, for the taking of the first works of a fortress to be 
attacked, for the supply of implements in place of those 
become unserviceable, fifteen sapper columns are formed. 
These, when united, form the sapper working park of 
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an army in the ficld. With the implements of one 
sapper company, 1,150 diggers, 170 wood-cutters, five 
quarry parties and four mining parties can be employed. 
The implements are carried on seven four-horsed covered 
wagons. 

The provision-carts are in the same proportion as for 
the infantry. In the engineer regiments, however, 
cooking utensils are provided for every five men. 

To a mobilised company of engineers are attached 
two riding-horses for reconnoitring purposes ; also two 
train-wagons for requisites accompanying the column of 
troops. ; 

The fighting-train is under the command of a non- 
commissioned officer, and consists of the company’s 
wagon (for engineering specialities) : two reserve train- 
wagons for the same; unharnessed train-horses. The 
baggage-train, also under a non-commissioned officer, 
consists of one provision-wagon and one to two slaughter- 
beasts. All the wagons are drawn by four horses. 


The Pioneers. 

The Pioneer Regiment is formed of the regimental 
staff and five field battalions. Each field battalion con- 
sists of four field companies, one reserve company, one 
implements-reserve, and one Ersatz, company ; the last 
being in time of -peace in cadre. The field battalions 
number 1 to 5; the field companies 1 to 20; the reserve, 
the implements-reserve, and the Ersatz companies bear 
the number of the field battalion to which they belong. 

In peace, the pioneers are employed in learning and 
practising the duties which devolve upon them in war. 
In all military, technical, and scientific respects, the 
Pioneer Regiment is under the direct control of the 
Chief of the General Staff; in administrative respects, 
under the Imperial Minister for War. This does not 
prevent detached portions of the regiment being, in all 
military-administrative respects, under the command of 
the general of brigade or division of an army. 

In war, the duties of the pioneers comprehend the 
building and repairing of bridges, whether temporary or 
permanent; the provision of means for the transport of 
troops across a river; the repairing and destruction of 
roads ; the fortifying of positions and battle-fields ; the 
carrying on of technical works required in the field or 
on the line of march; the defence, by means of 
hydraulics, of the positions in which they can be 
employed. 

For the carrying out of such works the requisite num- 
ber of divisions of the Pioneer Regiment is attached to 
every army-corps and every army. Those not attached 
to the army are employed in fortresses situated on 
rivers. 

The implements-reserves are attached to the pontoon- 
train, with which the staff of the Pioneer Regiment is 
present. On them devolves the particular management 
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of that train, and they are provided with the necessary 
materials. 

The Ersatz companies supply the gaps in the other 
companies, alike on their first setting out or such as may 
be caused by casualties. 

The Pioneer Regiment is commanded by a colonel- 
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commandant; each battalion by a lieutenant-colonel or 
major. 

The following table shows the complement of a sub- 
division of a Pioneer regiment in peace and in war. 
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* In the Implements-reserve Company No. 5 the number is 63. 
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The Ersatz companies can increase their strength as 
necessity may require. 

The complete complement of the Pioneer Regiment, 
inclusive of the pioneer instrument depot, is thus 
shown :— 


In Peace. | In War. | 
JP = 
Officers. Men. | Horses | Officers. Men. , Horses. | 
-+——- --}-——— + 
129 | 2,629 | 181° 7,092 | 
—-——— —_—_ | 99 —$ $Y 676 
2,758 | 7,278 | 


Arms and Equipments. 


The pioneers are armed as the engineers. 

The Pioneer Regiment is provided with the materials, 
implements, and requisites for the carrying out the 
duties devolving upon it in the field, and these go under 
the generic term of field equipment. This equipment 
comprehends :— 

(a) The portable equipment; ()b) the company wagon 
(for requisites or specialities); (c) the pontoon-train : 
(d) the vanguard bridge-trains; (c) the supplies of the 
implement reserves ; (/') the mobilised pioneer imple- 
ments depot; (9) the pioneer implements depot at 
Kloster-Neuburg. 

(a) The portable equipment 1s intended for use in a 
sudden attack on the line of march to throw 
up earthworks, &c. The field and reserve 
companies are provided in war with this equip- 
ment. As each man who has fire-arms (the 
company shoemaker excepted) carries also an 
intrenching tool, it is easy to set 126 men to 
earthworks and 72 to wood-cutting, and this is 
the calculation. 

(b) The company wagons, two in number (six-horsed), 
carry tools, requisites, and materials so cal- 
culated that each company can perform not 
only all the pioneer work required for the 
country, but all the bridge work as well. 
These wagons carry also blasting and com- 
bustible materials. 

(c) The pontoon-train serves for the speedy transport 
of the troops. It contains all the necessary 
materials for the repair and maintaining of an 
ordinary light bridge, fifty-three metres long 
(close upon fifty-eight yards), with standing or 
swimming supports. The materials are con- 
veyed on eight rafter-, four beam- and two spe- 
ciality-carts, all six-horsed. 


To every pioneer battalion eight pontoon-trains are 
appointed. In the field these can be increased, if neces- 
sary, from the army reserve of the corps. Jn addition 
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to the forty pontoon-trains normally organised, there 
are still sixteen others to be employed either in equip- 
ping the reserve companies, or in completing and 
strengthening the pontoon-trains of the army in the 
field. 

For the horsing of the eight pontoon-trains of a 
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pioneer battalion, two train-squadrons are set apart, 
one section for each train. 

Of the reserve trains, four are horsed from the train- 
troops; twelve by hired horses. 


(d) The vanguard bridge-trains are employed to over- 
come lesser difficulties on the line of march, 
such as canals, brooks, wide and deep 
ditches, when there are no materials for 
doing so handy, or when the summoning of a 
portion of the pontoon-trains is either impossi- 
ble or considered unnecessary. 


A vanguard bridge-train carries materials and imple- 
ments for the restoring of a light bridge, of a normal 
character, 18°3 metres (nearly 143 yards) long, with a 
standing support. These materials are carried on two 
rafter-carts and one beam-cart, all drawn by four 
horses. 

As a rule, a vanguard bridge-train is attached to each 
corps. There are fourteen of such trains, numbered 
1 to 14. : 
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(c) The stores of the implements reserve aid in the 
quick completion of the other portions of the 
field equipment. On each mobilisation they 
are employed according to the nature of the 
country which is to be the seat of war, and to 
other circumstances which may arise. The 
transport materials pertaining to this reserve 
are carried on seven heavy four-horsed 
munition-wagons. 


(f) The mobilised pioneer implements depots are 
furnished with every requisite, great and small, 
for pioneer troops, in large quantities, ready 
for immediate use. They are located in 
suitable positions in time of war. 


(y) The pioneer implements depot forms a_ sub- 
division of the pioneer regiment. It is sta- 
tioned at Kloster-Neuburg, and in war supplies 
two mobilised depots of the character men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph. 


In mountain warfare pack-animals are substituted 
for carts. 

The command of the trains is on the same principle 
which regulates commands in the other branches of the 
army. 


The Railway and Telegraph Regiment. 


In peace the Railway and Telegraph Regiment con- 
sists of the regimental staff, two battalions each with 
four companies and one Ersatz cadre. The battalions 
number 1 and 2; the companies 1 to 8. 

In war the peace battalion-organisation is dissolved, 
and from the regiment are formed: eight railway com- 
panies numbered 1 to 8; three field-telegraph boards of 
the first class, and three of the second cjass ; forty-three 
field-telegraph sections, numbered 1 to 43; three moun- 
tain-telegraph sections numbered 1 to3; and one Ersatz 
battalion with two Ersatz companies, numbered 1 
and 2. 

Each company of the regiment forms in the event of 
mobilisation: one railway company ; then each of the 
companies, 1 to 7, supply six field-telegraph sections 
(No. 1 Company supplying such sections 1 to 6; No 2, 
7 to 12, and so on). No. 8 Company supplies the field- 
telegraph section No. 48, and the three mountain- 
telegraph sections. 

For the working of newly occupied or newly laid down 
lines of rail, are appointed, in time of war, military 
railway boards, military railway working inspectors, and 
elght railway working sections, to be formed for the 
most part from the most trustworthy railway officials 
and railway servants. 

The telegraph section is divided into two branches— 
the constructive, and the train: the first, for the con- 
struction and working of the field-telegraph lines, is 
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supplied by the Railway and Telegraph Regiment; the 
second by the troops of the army train. 

The entire regiment is commanded by a colonel- 
commandant ; each battalion by a lieutenant-colonel or 
major. A company is commanded by a captain; a field 
or mountain telegraph section, by a subaltern. 

The full complement of the regiment consists, in time 
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of peace, of 45 officers, 844 men, and 14 horses; in time 
of war, of 117 officers, 4,652 men, and 347 horses. The 
armament is the same as that of the engineers. 


Field Equipment. 

The railway companies and telegraph sections are 
provided with all the implements necessary to carry on 
the work required of them. 

The field equipment of the railway companies, de- 
posited in time of peace in the regimental staff station, 
is s0 combined that in case of need every division of it 
can be used separately and independently. In war it is 
partly carried, and partly loaded on special wagons, one 
for each company, or, in certain circumstances, sent on 
by rail. 

The field equipment of the field-telegraph sections is 
in war carried on carts belonging to them, or, in the 
case of the mountain sections, on pack-animals. In 
peace they are stored in the magazines of the train 
troops. 
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Every railway company has attached to it in war: 
one provision (munition) wagon; one wagon with 
company’s, four with train, requisites, all drawn by four 
horses; the field requisites are the same as the 
pioneers, with this difference, that cooking utensils are 
carried for every two men. 


Army Health Department. 


The Army Health Department consists, in time of 
peace, of 78 officers and 2,699 men; in time of war of 
273 officers and 15,209 men. They are enlisted to act 
alike in peace and in war as hospital aids, to take care 
of the sick and wounded, and to make themselves 
generally useful. Normally, the men composing it are 
formed into twenty-six sections corresponding to the 
number of garrison hospitals ; but, in time of war, they 
are re-constituted, and form field health-sections ; 
health sections for fortress hospitals, and reserve health- 
sections. 

In time of peace the several sections are attached to 
the several hospitals, where they learn every duty which 
may be required of them, in their vocation, in the field. 
In war they are attached to battalions, regiments, and 
brigades, for the performance of such duties. 

They are commanded by a colonel, with the title 
Commandant of the Health Troops; the commander of 
each health-section is regarded as holding a military 
command, and is required to preserve military disci- 
pline amongst his men. 

Specific rules, dealing with all matters relating to the 
duties, the training, the armament, and the equipment 
of the men of the Health-Department are laid down. 


The Army-Trains. 


The Army-Trains consist of three regiments, num- 

bered 1 to 3. Each regiment is formed of a regimental 
staff of five train divisions and an Ersatz depot 
cadre. ; 
Each train division consists of the division’s staff, a 
number of train and mountain-train squadrons, and a 
park cadre. The train divisions and their park cadres 
are numbered 1 to 15. 

The train squadrons bear the continuous numbers, 
1 to 77, thus: 

(a) Those for the divisional head-quarters of infantry 
aud cavalry are numbered 1 to 47; (b) those for the 
army corps head-quarters, 48 to 60, and 76, 77; (c) 
those for the army head-quarters with the general com- 
manding, 61 to 63; (d) the train squadron for the 
head-quarters of the commander-in-chief of the army, 
64; (¢) those for the pontoon-train the numbers 65 to 75. 
The mountain-train squadrons which, in time of peace, 
are attached to the train-division cadres 6, 11, 12, and 
14, are numbered 1 to 20. 
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Peace Complement. 

In peace the trains are ordered in the following 
manner :— 

Train Iegimeat, No. 1-— Regimental staff: train 
divisions, 2, 3, 18, 14, 15 (together with 27 train 
squadrons) ; the Ersatz depot cadre. 

The above-mentioned train divisions, thus: No. 2, 
division’s staff, 12 train-squadrons, 1 park cadre: No. 8, 
division’s staff, 7 train squadrons, 1 park cadre; No. 13, 
division’s staff, 3 train squadrons, 1 park cadre; No. 14, 
division’s staff, 2 train squadrons, 1 cadre for mountain- 
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train squadrons, 1 park cadre; No. 15, division’s statf, 
8 train squadrons, 1 park cadre. 

Train Regiment. No. 2.—Regimental staff ; train divi- 
sions 4, 6, 6, 7, 12 (together with 27 train 
squadrons) ; Ersatz depot cadre. 

The above-mentioned train divisions, thus: No. 4, 
division’s staff, 9 train squadrons, 1 park cadre; No. 5, 
division’s staff, 7 train squadrons, 1 park cadre; No. 6, 
division’s staff, 3 train squadrons, 1 cadre for mountain- 
train squadron, 1 park cadre; No. 7, division’s staff, 4 
train squadrons, 1 park cadre; No. 12, division’s staff, 
4 train squadrons, 1 cadre for mountain-train squadrons, 
1 park cadre. 

Train Regiment, No. 3.—Regimental staff; train divi- 
sions 1, 8, 9, 10, 11 (together with 23 train 
squadrons; Ersatz depot cadre. 

VUL IV. 
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The above-mentioned train divisions, thus: No, 1, 
division’s staff, 3 train squadrons, 1 park cadre; No. 8, 
division’s staff, 7 train squadrons, 1 park cadre; No. 9. 
division’s staff, 3 train squadrons, 1 park cadre ; 
No. 10, division's staff, 4 train squadrons, 1 park cadre ; 
No. 11, division’s staff, 6 train squadrons, 1 cadre for 
mountain-train squadrons, 1 park cadre. 

It will be seen from the above that in time of peace 
the train regiments comprise 8 Ersatz depot cadres 
and 15 train divisions, with, amongst them, 77 train 
squadrons, 4 cadres for mountain-train squadrons, and 
15 park cadres. 


War Complement. 


In the event of mobilising for war the following move- 
ments take place :— 

From the park cadres of the train divisions are formed 
(a) the army-corps train parks ; ()) the train squadrons 
to accompany the field-supply magazine; (c) the train 
detachments for the field bakeries ; (d) the depots for 
worn-out horses. 

From each Ersatz depdt cadre (a) the army train 
park; (b) the train divisions for fortresses; (c) the 
Ersatz depot. 

The 4 cadres for mountain-train squadrons are filled 
up to constitute 20 mountain-train squadrons. 

The army-corps-train parks and the depots for ex- 
hausted horses bear the numbers of the train divisions 
from which they are formed. 

The train squadrons, whose duty is to accompany the 
field-supply magazine, are designated by continuous 
numbers, beginning with No. 1. 

The army-train parks are designated according to thie 
army for which they are intended; the train divisions 
for fortresses according to the fortresses to which they 
ure sent. 

From the above it will be seen that in time of war the 
three train regiments are thus constituted :— 


Train Regiment No. 1.—Regimental staff: 5 train 
divisions, with the staff appertaining thereto ; 27 
train squadrons and 4 mountain-train squadrons ; 
8 train-escorting squadrons for the field-supply 
magazine; 3 train detachments for the field 
bakeries; 5 army-corps-train parks; 5 depots 
for exhausted horses; 1 army-train park; 1 
Ersatz depot. 


Train Regiment No. 2.—Regimental staff; 5 train divi- 
sions, with the staff pertaining thereto; 27 train 
squadrons and 10 mountain-train squadrons ; 
5 train-escorting squadrons for the field-supply 
magazine; 5 train detachments for the field 
bakeries ; 5 army-corps-train parks; 5 depots 

_ for exhausted horses; 1 army-train park; 1 
Ersatz depot. | 
H H 
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Train Regiment No. 8 is the same as No. 2, with the 
following exceptions: it has 28 train squadrons 
instead of 27, and 6 mountain-train squadrons 
instead of 10. 


The three regiments of the Army train thus consist 
in war of 3 Ersatz depots, 3 army-train parks, and 
15 train divisions, compromising altogether 77 train 
squadrons, 20 mountain-train squadrons, 13 train- 
escorting squadrons for the field-supply magazine, 13 
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train detachments for the field batteries, 15 army-corps- 
train parks, and 15 depots for exhausted horses. 


Duties (wr time of Peace). 

The mission of the Army train in time of peace is to 
impart to a body of officers, non-commissioned officers, 
and soldiers a special education, theoretical and prac- 
tical, in all the duties required from a train in time of 
war, including the care and instruction of pack and 
draught horses. To this end all the requisites of a 
train are stored in the head-quarter station of each 
train regiment, and the greatest attention is paid tu 
ensure a practical course of education. 


Duties (in War). 
In war the following duties devolve upon the Army 
train: the transport of the field equipment of the 
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higher commands and staff, of the divisional sanitary 
(health) establishments, of the supply columns, of the 
pontoon trains, of the vanguard bridge-trains and re- 
serves of pioneer implements; the formation of the 
army-corps and army-train parks, and of the depots for 
exhausted horses ; further, the conducting in a military 
manner of country carts; in fortresses, the horsing of 
guns for sallying purposes and of the health carts; the 
care of the transport service. 

In mountain warfare the train bands work the trans- 
port entirely, or to a very great extent, with pack- 
animals. They have to arrange the transport of the 
field equipment and provisions of the infantry, as well 
as of the mountain divisional ammunition park. 

On the Ersatz depot devolves the obligation of in- 
structing the recruits collected to supply casualties and 
of the called-in reserve men; as well as the training of 
the remounts in such a manner as to render man and 
horse eflicient for the purposes required of them in the 
shortest time possible. 


Command. 


In peace each regiment of the Army train, and all 
portions of it, are under the orders of a colonel as 
regimental commandant. 

The train divisions are commanded by a staff otticer 
or cavalry captain, with the title of train-division 
commandant. 

The regimental commandant on a field day stands in 
every respect under the orders of the commander of 
the army corps, and, relatively, of the brigade and 
divisional commander to which his regiment is attached. 
Similarly, the train-division commandant is in every 
respect under the orders of his colonel, and is respon- 
sible to him for tlie perfect condition of all sections of 
his division. 

In War. 


In case of mobilisation the regimental commandant 
is attached to the army with which the greater number 
of his divisions is serving, with the title, ‘‘ Inspector of 
the Army Train.” But even in this case he retains, 
apart from his duties as Army Train Inspector, com- 
plete supervision over the divisions of his regiment. 

The train-division commandants are, in their quality 
as commandants of the train of the army-corps, at- 
tached to the army-corps with which the majority of 
their sections may be serving. 

Under the commandants of the Ersatz depots serve 
all the regimental sections not attached to the army in 
the field or to the fortresses; they have charge likewise 
of the augmentation magazine. On them devolves the 
duty of pushing to the front the men and horses re- 
quired for the completion of the detachments serving 
with the army. 
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The following table gives accurately the complement 
of a train squadron, of 2» mountain-train squadron, as 
well as the total complement of the Army train. It is 
to be observed that whilst, in peace, all the train squad- 
rons are on one footing, in war the numbers of each 
vary according to the duties on which each may be 
employed. 


Trai Mountain | Total com- 
rain 


4 Train plement of 
| pquarone Squadrons | the Army 
. (each), (each). Train. 
—_ a a ar 
In Pence: | 
Officers . ‘ : 2 | 1 254* 
Men ; ; 22 | 15 2.855 
(sovernmenthorses(pack | | 
or draught animals) 16 10 1,337 
Government carts for | 
4 hiorses . a 4 — 308 
In War: 
Officers : | 5 3 852 
Men. . , . | 880 197 | 84,928 
Government horses(pack | 
or draught animals) 502 270 =, 44,987 
Government carts for | 
2 and 4 horses | 1292 — 8,964 
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* Inclusive of veterinary surgeons. 


The organisation of a train squadron depends upon 
the duty it may have to perform. A train squadron 
may consist of two, three, four, even of nine, troops. 
The train squadron, for instance, which may be at- 
tached to a division of infantry, consists of three troops. 
The first has charge of the field equipment of the several 
staffs, of the divisional health-establishment and of the 
field post ; the second and third of the supply columns. 


Instruction. 

The non-commissioned officers and men of the train 
squadrons are thoroughly instructed in riding, driving, 
postillion’s work, in the management of every kind of 
army transport cart, in the quick and efficient loading 
and unloading of the several articles required for use, 
in all matters connected with harness, saddles, and 
reins ; those of the mountain train in the saddling, 
packing, and leading of pack-animals: all in the 
cleaning and tending upon horses and the care of the 
train material. — 

The instruction of the officers and cadets consists in 
learning their duties alike from word of mouth and 
by paper: in riding-drill, shooting-drill, and fighting- 
drill. Every year officers, cadets, and sergeants have to 
attend the artillery riding course. 


Armament. 


The armament of the men of the Army train consists 
of pioneer sabres for non-commissioned officers and 
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trumpeters of the mountain-train squadrons, for train 
soldiers, smiths, wagoners, and saddlers of the train 
regiment ; cavalry sabres for cadet substitutes, non- 
commissioned officers, and farriers of the train and 
mountain-train squadrons and cadres, as well as for the 
train soldiers of the train-escorting squadrons; _re- 
volvers for all non-commissioned officers and trumpeters 
of the train band—staff guides, assistant accountants, 
and farriers excepted ; breech-loading cirabines for 
train soldiers of the train-escorting squadrons. 
Cooking utensils are provided for every five men. 


The Landwehr*® and the Landesschitzen (defensive 
leries) of Tirol and Voralberq. 
The circumstances under which the Landwehr may 
be mobilised have been alreadv stated. 
The effective complement of the Landwehr of the 
Hereditary States, inclusive of Bohemia and Galicia, 
but exclusive gf Hungary and Tirol and Voralberg, is 
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fixed at 138,000 men, cavalry and infantry. The com- 
mand of it is given to a general of high rank, to whom 
is attached another officer as second in command. The 
duties of these officers is to see that the yearly drill is 


* The law on which the present organisation of the Landwehr is 
based is dated 24th May 1883; those regulating the defence of Tirol 
and Voralberg were promulgated the 19th December 1870 and the 14th 
May 1874. 
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duly performed, and that discipline is maintained. This 
end is attained by periodical inspection tours. 

The defensive levies of Tirol and Voralberg are under 
the orders of a Board of Defence, which sits at Inns- 
bruck. This board is composed of the Statthalter, of 
the governor (Landes-Hauptmann) of Tirol, of two de- 
puties of the Tirolean Landtag, and one of that of the 
Voralberg ; further, of one representative of the Stat- 
thalterei as political, a staff-ofticer or captain of the 
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Landschitz as military, a Landwehr-Intendant as agri- 
cultural, representative. The military element is further 
strengthened by the presence of the commandants of the 
army and Landwehr in Tirol and Voralberg, of a com- 
mandant of a Landschiitz battalion, and of the adjutant- 
general of the national levies. The Statthalter presides. 


The Landwehr Infantry. 


The Landwehr infantry in the Hereditary States, 
Bohemia, Galicia, and Moravia constitute : 
83 Landweher battalions (of which 59 are Land- 
wehr infantry, and 23 Landwehr-Schitzen (tirail- 
leur battalions). 
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10 Landes-Schiitzen (tirailleur) battalions in Tirol 

and Voralberg. 

In peace, each Landwehr infantry, Landwehr Schut- 
zen, and Landes-Schitzen battalion consists of 796 
men. 

In war, each Landwehr infantry and each Land- 
wehr-Schiitzen battalion consist of the battalion staff, 
four field companies, one Ersatz, and, eventually, one 
reserve company. 

Out of the reserve companies, which are gradually 
increased to two for each battalion, battalions can be 
formed ; they are employed as garrison troops, to main- 
tain comrunications, or by the general staff. 

Out of the 10 Landes-Schutzen battalions are formed, 
in war, 10 field, and 10 reserve battalions, and 10 
Ersatz companies. Should the events of the war re- 
quire a further augmentation, then the Ersatz com- 
panies can either be sent to be drafted into the batta- 
lion combating the enemy, or can be formed into an 
independent reserve battalion or half-battalion; or, 
indeed, each company can be used independently. 

The Landwehr battalions are numbered and are 
named according to the province and city or towa which 
constitutes their recruiting district, thus: ‘‘ Lower 
Austrian Landwehr Schiitzen Battalion, Vienna No. 1.” 

The Landwehr-Schitzen and Landes-Schutzen reserve 
battalions number 1 to 10; the companies 1 to 4; the 
battalions carry besides the indication of their recruiting 
district, thus: ‘“‘ 1st Landes-Schiitzen Reserve Battalion 
of the Lower Inn Valley’’ (1 Unterinnthaler Landes- 
Schiitzen Reserve Battalion). The Ersatz companies 
have the number of the battalion to which they belong. 


The Landwehr Cavatry. 


The Landwehr cavalry of the provinces above men- 
tioned consists of 6 Landwehr cavalry regiments (of 
which 8 are dragoons and 8 uhlans); of one squadron 
of mounted riflemen in Dalmatia, and 2 squadrons of 
horse-tirailleurs in Tirol and Voralberg. 

In peace, a cadre only of each Landwehr cavalry 
regiment is stationed at the head-quarters of the dis- 
trict whence, in war, the regiment will be recruited ; 
for the mounted riflemen of Dalmatia a cadre is 
stationed at Sinj; for the two squadrons of horse- 
tirailleurs a cadre at Innsbruck. 

In war, each Landwehr cavalry regiment is formed 
of the regimental staff, 4 field squadrons, and 1 Ersatz 
section ; the squadron of mounted riflemen of 2 troops. 


Mobilisation of the Landwehr. 


In the event of an order for mobilising, the Land 
wehr infantry regiments are at once recruited to their 
full strength and formed into brigades and divisions. 
The regiments are practised in such formations as 
well as in the use of arms during a time of peace, 
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A Landwehr division is formed, in war, on the same 
lines as a division of the regular army. The brigades 
are styled ‘“‘N. Landwehr Brigade,” or ‘“‘ Landwehr 
Reserve Brigade.’’ The divisions bear the number 
assigned to them on their being brought into alignment 
in the army, thus, “34 Landwehr Troops Division.” 
They are, when brought into the field, treated as troops 
of the line. 

The Landwehr cavalry are, in war, mostly employed 
either in garrison, in maintaining the lines of com- 
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munication, in support of the regular cavalry, or they 
are attached to infantry divisions. 

The arms and equipments of the Landwehr infantry 
correspond to those of the Line infantry ; of the Land- 
wehr-Schiitzen and Landes-Schiitzen to those of the 
Juger regiments. The Landwehr cavalry carry a 
cavalry sabre and breech-loading carbine (revolvers for 
the non-commissioned officers). The horse-tirailleurs 
of Tirol are armed with repeating rifles of the Fruh- 
wirth system and light cavalry sabres; the mounted 
riflemen of Dalmatia with breech-loading carabines and 
a light cavalry sabre. 

The officers of the Landwehr are formed and in- 
creased to full strength (1) by the transfer of officers 
from the regular army, (2) by officers on the reserve- 
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list who have completed their service, (8) by promotions 
in the Landwehr itself, (4) by retired officers, (5) by 
fully qualified volunteers exempted from any service. 

In addition to the defensive levies above described 
there exists, under the patronage and control of the 
Government, a target-shooting system in Tirol and 
Voralberg which has for its object to prepare the 
elements of national defence without military organisa- 
tion, and especially to form a support or basis of the 
Landsturm. This system is under the control of the 
Governor (Landes-Hauptmann), who bears also the title 
of Colonel of the organisation. 


The Hungarian Landwehr. 


The Hungarian Landwehr system is organised on a 
national basis; it is controlled by a Minister (Minister 
of Land Defences) at Budapest, and is commanded by 
an ofticer of high rank, who has under him commandants 
of districts. 

The Hungarian Landwehr districts, including those of 
Croatia-Slavonia, are seven in number, viz. Budapest, 
Szegedin, Kaschau, Pressburg, Stuhlweissenburg, Klau- 
senburg, and Agram. ~ 

The Landwehr troops consist of infantry and cavalry ; 
they are formed into fourteen brigades, which are again 
divided into twenty-eight half-brigades, each having 
from three to four battalions. The commander of a 
brigade is nominated by the Emperor; of a_half- 
brigade, in war, also by the Emperor ; in time of peace, 
the senior officer present holds the command. 

The Hungarian Landwehr infantry consists of ninety- 
two battalions, numbered 1 to 92. In peace each bat- 
talion is en cadre, having but one full company ; but in 
war it has the battalion’s staff, four field companies, 
and one Ersatz company. On the one full company de- 
volves the obligation of supplying the nucleus for the 
others. 

In war there are formed, besides, in second line, 
thirty-two battalions (numbered 98 to 124), each of four 
companies, and ninety-four infantry Ersatz (supply) 
companies. 

The several battalions have continuous numbers, and 
bear the name of the districts whence they are re- 
cruited, as, for instance, ‘“‘ The Royal Hungarian Land- 
wehr Battalion of Zemplin, N. 40.”’ 

The Hungarian Landwehr cavalry is composed of ten 
hussar regiments. In peace each regiment consists of 
the regimental staff, to which also a subaltern is 
attached as commandant of the Ersatz section; two 
division staffs and four squadrons. In war, an Ersatz 
squadron is formed in addition. Two squadrons, alike 
in peace and war, form a division. 

The equipment and arms of the Hungarian Landwehr 
are the same as in the Imperial army. 

In war, each battalion of infantry consists of 22 
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officers, 953 men, and 19 horses; an Ersatz company of 
8 officers and 223 men. 

The peace complement of a squadron is 2 officers, 
86-7 men, and 17-18 horses; the war complement is 
5 officers, 145 men, and 150 horses. The war com- 
plement of a Hungarian Landwehr cavalry regiment is, 
29 officers, 730 men, and 759 horses. 

The arms and equipments are the same as those of 
the Imperial cavalry. 


The Landsturm in Tirol and Voralberg. 


As stated in the reference to the target-shooting 
organisation in the above provinces, that organisation 
had as one of its objects to form a support and basis of 
the Landsturm. 

The object of the Landsturm is to aid the standing 
army and militia in the repulse of the foe when that foe 
shall attempt to penetrate within the country. The 
Landsturm has thus to be regarded as an integral por- 
tion of the defensive power of the country, and thus as 
a national force, with all the privileges appertaining to 
that force. . 

To the service of the Landsturm is bound every 
man of Tirol and Voralberg between the ages of eighteen 
and forty-five, who may not be serving in the standing 
army or the Landwehr, nor is a public functionary or 
employé, and whose presence at home is not, in the 
Opinion of the authorities, absolutely necessary for the 
support of his family. 

Even in peace, those designated for the Landsturm 
are ranged and divided into two classes,—those above 
eighteen and those above forty,—are formed into sections, 
and exercised for fourteen days. From these sections, 
- companies, and from the companies, battalions, are 
formed in times of war. 

The officers and men wear their ordinary dress, but 
they have an arm-band on the left arm, above the elbow, 
noting the number of the battalion to which they 
belong ; the non-commissioned officers wear stripes, as 
with the regular army. The men of the first class re- 
ceive from Government a thoroughly serviceable rifle ; 
those of the second, one scarcely inferior. The ammu- 
nition is stored in magazines in the different districts 
throughout the country. 

The Landsturm is only called out by an order of the 
Emperor. 


The Landsturm in Hungary. 


The Landsturm of Hungary differs from that of Tirol 
and Voralberg in that it consists only of volunteers who 
are exempted from military and naval service. It 1s 
summoned only by the Emperor. It is supplied with 
arms by the Crown ; its officers and men wear the arm- 
band already referred to, and its objects are the same 
as those of the Landsturm of Tirol and Voralberg. 
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The Army in the Field. 

In the field, the military force of the monarchy is 
constituted by three great bodies, divisions, army corps, 
and armies. The divisions may be infantry or cavalry 
divisions. 

The infantry division, composed, as on principle every 
division should be, of the three arms, including engi- 
neers, pioneers, trains, and every provision of war —in 
itself, in fact, a small army—constitutes the first tactical 
and administrative unit alike of an army corps and of 
an army. It stands under the command of a general 
ofticer, responsible to the commander-in-chief of the 
army corps or army of which the division may form a 
part. 

The following constitutes, as a rule, the component 
parts and equipment of an infantry division in the 
field: Fourteen to fifteen battalions of infantry and 
jiigers ; three to four squadrons of cavalry; one battery 
division (Nos. 1 and 2 or 5), as divisional artillery ; one 
train squadron* ; one staff company of infantry; one 
staff troop of cavalry; and, according to the require- 
ments of the general commanding, technical soldiers, 
such as engineers and pioneers. These troops are 
formed into two brigades. 

But that is not all. Attached to the division is a 
divisional ammunition park, consisting of one of the 
mountain columns, 1, 2, or 5, of the field-artillery 
regiment to which the battery division above referred 
to belongs; of an infantry divisions’s health establish- 
ment with the Red Cross field health column ; two field 
supply columns; and, for the eventual concentration 
of the supply-carts, a supply company’s division. 

The fighting-men would thus consist of 13,000 in- 
fantry, 600 cavalry, and 24 guns; the non-combatants 
(for purposes of draught, supply, hospital, &c.) about 
16,000 men, 2,400 horses. 

The cavalry division is composed, on principle, of 
only two arms, cavalry and artillery, and is provided 
in the same manner with respect to the supply and 
health departments as the infantry division; but it 
has no ammunition park. 

It consists, according to rule, of four regiments of 
cavalry, a horse-battery division (two horse batteries), 
a train squadron (for the same purpose as in the 
infantry), one Landwehr company, and one troop of 
staff troops. It forms two brigades. To it belong one 
ammunition-wagon with small-arm ammunition; the 
health establishment pertaining to a cavalry division ; 
two field supply columns, as with the infantry. 

Its fighting strength is about 3,600 troopers, 12 guns; 
the non-combatants number 5,000 men and horses. 


* The lst troop to transport the baggage, records, the current and 
reserve supply of the divisional staff. and to draw the post and health 
carts; the 2nd and 3rd to convey the materials of the field supply 
columns, 7 
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Under circumstances of independent action more am- 
munition-wagons may be attached to it. 

An army-corps is formed of the concentration under 
one command of two or three infantry divisions. 

Generally an army corps would comprise the follow- 
ing troops: two—or exceptionally three—infantry 
' divisions, two battery divisions (Nos. 8 and 4), the 
required number of engineers and pioneers, of pontoon- 
trains, of vanguard bridge-trains, of field-telegraph 
sections, and of intrenching-tool columns; of a train 
squadron (divided into two troops) of the staff troops 
(one Landwehr company and one troop of cavalry). 

Attached to it would be an army corps ammunition 
park (generally formed from ammunitions column No. 3 
of a field-artillery regiment); of an army-corps-train 
park for the supply of losses in horses, train material 
and train men; an operations chest for the troops and 
reserve establishment co-operating with the army 
corps. 

The commander-in-chief of the army regulates the 
attachment to single army-corps of larger bodies of 
cavalry; the cavalry actually attached to a corps in 
march or in action are at the disposition of the com- 
mander of that corps. 

An army is composed of a number of army-corps 
such as are above described. 

Besides the parks, pontoon-trains, &c. designated 
above as pertaining to an army-corps, there are 
attached to an army, specially for the service of the 
commander-in-chief, one train squadron (of four 
troops); one Landwehr battalion, three troops of 
cavalry, staff troops; and the army operations chest. 

For the conduct of operations relating to the several 
branches of the service, there are attached to, serving 
under, the Commander-in-Chief (1) the artillery chief, 


a general of the artillery staff; (2) the engineer in 
chief; (8) the army auditor; (4) the surgeon-general 
of the army. Besides these, in a lower degree, are the 
following aides: (1) a commissary of the administra- 
tive department to smooth the communications between 
the chief of the army and the civil authorities ; (2) the 
inspector of army trains, a colonel, to exercise sharp 
supervision over the train department, seeing that it 
supplies all the wants of the train service ; (8) the chief 
of the sanitary department; (4) the judge advocate 
general; (5) the chief chaplain. 

The duties of the Commander-in-Chief of an army 
are classed under two heads. 

To the first, the executive organ of which is the 
chief of the general staff, belong all the dispositions 
purely military; to the second, administered by the 
chief of the intendance department, all matters relating 
to supplies and establishments. 

It remains only to add that the war-strength of the 
Austro-Hungarian army is 450 battalions, 153 com- 
panies, 359 squadrons, 205 batteries, and 225 completing 
sections, comprising 23,500 officers, 758,922 men, 
148,236 horses, and 1,580 guns. Counting the Land- 
wehr of both portions of the monarchy, it numbers 
29,590 officers, 1,018,000 men, 171,048 horses, and 
1,580 guns. The peace establishment of the standing 
army amounts only to 16,775 officers and 296,223 men. 
The monarchy possesses thirty fortresses wholly or 
partially fortified. These are Alt-Gradiska, Arad, 
Brood, Buda, Cracow, Cattaro, Essegg, Franzensfeste, 
Grosswardein, Hermannstadt, Innsbruck, Josephstadt, 
Komorn, Konigg~itz, Karlsburg, Kronstadt, Kufstein, 
Laibach, Lemberg, Malborghetto, Olmutz, Peterwardein, 
Pola, Prague, Ragusa, Spolato, Temesvar, Theresien- 
stadt, Trient, Trieste, and Zara. 


G. B. Ma.beson. 


MILITARY BIOGRAPHY. 
GENERAL VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., Evc. 


Bry ALURED DERBY. 


HE family of Wolseley is one of the 
most ancient in Staffordshire: the 
Manor of Wolseley having been in 
their possession before the Conquest. 
Among their progenitors was Sewardus 
Lord Wisele ; fifth in descent from 
whom came Robert, Lord of Wolseley, 

in 1281; and Ralph, another descendant, was a Baron 

of the Exchequer in the reign of Edward IY. There are 


two baronetcies in the Wolseley family. The senior 
title was among the first creations of James I. and dates 
from 1628. Sir Charles Wolseley represented Stafford 
in Parliament in the reigns of Charles I. and Charles I1.; 
while Richard Wolseley, the second English baronet, 
was Captain in the service of William III. Captain 
Wolseley devised his Irish property to his youngest son 
Richard, who, in 1744, was created baronet of Mount- 
Wolseley, County Carlow. The younger son of this 
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gentleman, who served in the 8th Hussars, was father 
of the late Major G. J. Wolseley, of the 25th King’s 
Own Borderers—the father of the present Viscount, by 
his union with Frances Ann, daughter of Mr. W. Smith, 
of Golden Bridge House, near Dublin, where was born, 
on June 4, 1838, Garnet Joseph, now Lord, Wolseley. 

Young Wolseley was educated at private schools and 
under tutors. All his studies tended in the direction of 
his future profession. At an early age, he was remark- 
able for his aptitude in mathematics, and used regularly 
to go out four or five times a week surveying and ac- 
quiring a knowledge of military engineering. Versed in 
fortification, his practical training was turned to good 
account in the Crimea, where he was employed as 
assistant engineer. He entered the army as ensign in 
the 12th Regiment, in March 1852, but in the following 
month was transferred to the 80th Regiment. Before 
long he received his baptism of fire, for in the Bur- 
mese War, 1852-53, he obtained the medal for Pegu, 
and was with the expedition under Sir John Cheape, 
against the robber chief, Myattoon, and was severely 
wounded in the attack on that chief's stronghold. 
Landing in the Crimea with the 90th Light Infantry, 
December 1854, he was employed in the trenches as 
acting engineer, until Sebastopol was taken, having been 
severely wounded in a sortie and mentioned several 
times in despatches. For his services he gained the 
medal with clasp, was made Knight of the Legion of 
Honour, received the 5th Class of the Medjidie, and the 
Turkish Medal. He next served, 1857-59, in the Indian 
Mutiny, taking part in the relief of Lucknow, Outram’s 
defence of the Alumbagh, the subsequent siege and cap- 
ture of Lucknow, and several other engagements in- 
cidental to the campaign. For these brilliant services 
he was repeatedly mentioned in despatches and re- 
ceived the brevet of Lieut.-Colonel and the medal with 
clasp. 

We next find Colonel Wolseley engaged in the war in 
China, 1860, when he served on the Quartermaster- 
General's Staff, and was present at the assault of the 
Taku Forts, and all the engagements throughout the 
campaign, receiving another medal with two clasps. 
Ten years later he commanded the expedition sent from 
Canada to the Red River territory, for the suppression of 
the rebel Government established at Fort Garry 
against the Queen’s authority, and was created a Knight 
Commander of St. Michael and St. George for his sue- 
cessful services on that occasion. 

Having served during 1871-72 as Assistant Adjutant- 
General at the Horse-Guards, Lord Wolscley was not 
long on the shelf. In 1873 he was appointed Governor 
and Commander on the Gold Coast, during the Ashantee 
War; and on February 4th, in the following year, he 
totally defeated the Ashantee Army, under the imme- 
diate command of King Koffee, at Ordashu. Coomassie 
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was entered the same day, and was burnt on February 
6th. The treaty of peace was signed February 138th, 
the terms dictated having been an indemnity of 50,000 
ounces of gold, abo.ition of human sacrifice, renuncia- 
tion of supremacy over neighbouring tribes, and per- 
petual peace. For these services he was made a Major- 
General, a G.C.M.G., and a K.C.B., and, in addition, 
received the thanks of both Houses of Parliament and a 
grant of £25,000. In the last-named year he was de- 
spatched to Natal to administer the Government of that 
colony, and, having been appointed Military Member of 
the Council of India, he was subsequently made High 
Commissioner and Commander-in-Chief of Cyprus 1878- 
79. In June of the latter year he was again sent to 
South Africa as Governor and High Commissioner of 
Natal and the Transvaal, to reorganize the affairs of 
Zululand ; and, on that occasion, conducted the opera- 
tions against Secocoeni, whose stronghold he demolished. 
Retiring in May 1880, he was appointed Quartermaster- 
General at the head-quarters of the army, and, in 
April 1882, he succeeded Sir Charles Ellice as Adjutant- 
General. 

Far from being a history of Lord Wolseley’s exploits, 
this brief sketch does not claim to present even a full 
catalogue of them. A detailed account of the Egyptian 
campaign would run, not to columns, but to volumes. 
Suffice it to say that, after the affair of Kakassin, alarm- 
ing prognostications were made at home and abroad 
that delays on the part of the British troops seemed 
destined to destroy the chances of success within our 
grasp. <A great military historian has said that the 
grand difference in modern wars, compared with those 
of previous times, lies in the greater power of locomotion 
in an army, affording an extension and rapidity pre- 
viously unknown. Every general now thinks of going 
straight to his end, namely, the capital of the country 
he is attacking ; and this plan, when successfully carried 
out, is more economical in blood and gold than the 
system of past warfare. 

The modern system, however, may entail great dis- 
appointments. There are movements therewith con- 
nected which require a first-rate general with genius to 
execute: one who has the rare ability of appreciating 
the powers of his own force and those of his enemies : 
one who is able exactly to calculate questions of time 
and distance with extraordinary accuracy. When second 
or third rate generals attempt this, their rashness is 
speedily punished with disaster. Lord Wolseley’s reputa- 
tion stood high when it was decided to send him in com- 
mand of the Red River expedition. The work was done 
by him not only completely, but with singular celerity. 
In the Ashantee war, Coomassie, though in an almost 
inaccessible position, was taken in seven weeks ; and 
Cairo was occupied in twenty-one days after the arrival 
of the troops at the base at Ismailia. And here we quote 
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the present Premier's words in proposing a vote of thanks 
to the army in the House of Commons :— 

“As early as September 9th, Sir Garnet Wolseley 
could have made his attack on Tel-el-Kebir with moral 
assurance of victory ; but there are some victories which 
are nothing more than the commencement, the in- 
auguration, of prolonged struggles. There are other 
victories which in themselves at once assure the consum- 
mation of the great work which the general has in hand. 
It was the wise delay of Sir Garnet Wolseley and his 
determination, whatever storm of criticism might come 
upon him, not to stir—not to touch the enemy till he 
could effectually crush him and attain at once the 
object of the war. It was that quality that caused Sir 
Garnet Wolseley to wait until he had such a force at his 
command as would enable him to perform that great 
operation, which I may describe in the simple phrase, 
the converting of a victory into a conquest. Sir 
Garnet Wolseley fought the action of Tel-el-Kebir with 
13,000 men, whilst the force entrenched within Arabi's 
lines, extending three miles and a half from north to 
south, was about 26,000. Sir Garnet Wolseley waited 
until he could succeed, not only with the fullest mea- 
sure of success, but with the smallest measure of the 
loss of human life. We read in Shakespeare this ex- 
pression, ‘A victory is twice itself when the achiever 
brings home full numbers,’ and Sir Garnet Wolseley will 
feel, with consolation in his life and in his death, that 
the fulness of those numbers was not owing to accident 
or the weakness of the enemy, but to deliberate and well- 
laid combination, to skilful adaptation of means to ends, 
the judicious arrangement of every step, and the realisa- 
tion in actual experience of all that he had planned.” 

For the above brilliant services he was promoted to 
the rank of General, received the thanks of Parliament, 
and was created Baron Wolseley of Cairo and Wolseley. 

Of Lord Wolseley’s last expedition the least said the 
better. It would reopen a painful chapter in the history 
of our national disgrace. While Lord Wolseley and his 
brave troops covered themselves with glory for the 
almost superhuman efforts they made to save the life of 
the heroic Gordon, all their labours were being made in 
vain. The procrastination of a weak-minded Govern- 
ment had sent Chinese Gordon to his death, and in the 
Book of Fate the words were inexorably written, ‘‘ Too 
Late!” : 

Mr. C. Rathbone Low (who has written an excellent 
biography of Lord Wolseley, and the continuation of 
which to date we shall welcome) thus tersely describes 
his character: ‘‘ As a young officer, wherever the danger 
was greatest and the fire hottest, there he was to be 
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found. In Burmah he led two storming parties in one 
day, and was dangerously wounded in the moment of 
victory. In the Crimea he was so seriously wounded 
that the surgeon passed him over for dead. At the 
relief of Lucknow he again led a storming-party, and 
in the China campaign he was in the thick of the fire 
at the capture of the Taku Forts. The bare enumera- 
tion of the occasions on which he won the ‘ bubble 
reputation,’ obviates the necessity of dwelling on the 
fact that his courage was of the order that is abso- 
lutely destitute of fear; while his generosity, though less 
obtrusive, was equally remarkable, for he loved to dwell 
best on the gallantry of others, particularly of his humble 
companions. More admirable than the fierce courage— 
the rapture of strife—is the calm, lofty spirit that re- 
tains its equanimity when failure appears certain, and all 
men despair of success. That Lord Wolseley possessed 
this noblest and rarest of the attributes of those who 
claim to be leaders of men, is testified by those who 
served under him in the Red River and Ashantee Expe- 
ditions. When in the advance in the Canadian wilder- 
ness everyone resigned all hope of reaching Fort 
Garry, 50 many and seemingly insurmountable were 
the natural obstacles, the commander alone retained his 
sanguine anticipations of success, and nerved all hearts 
by his encouraging words and example. The same was 
the case in the Ashantee campaign, when at one time 
it appeared that the chance of reaching Coomassie and 
returning to the coast within the limited period available 
for hostilities was an impossibility. His indomitable 
will removed all obstacles, and the campaign was a 
brilliant success. We are accustomed to applaud such 
acts of heroism and devotion when told of the warriors 
of Greece and Rome, but they are not less worthy of 
chronicle and admiration when related of our fellow- 
countrymen and contemporaries.” 

In the above estimates of Lord Wolseley’s character 
by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Low, all impartial critics 
will agree. Frequently, however, professional _pre- 
eminence is credited to second causes by small and 
envious minds who perceive nothing but littleness in 
sreatness, and mere mediocrity in celebrity. Lord 
Wolseley, of all soldiers, owes least to luck and most to 
merit. As Providence is said to be on the side of the 
strongest battalions, so Fortune favours the brave; not 
those simply endowed with a redundancy of animal 
courage, but the comparatively few who join to this, 
those mental qualities which enable them to overcome 
difficulties and level mountains inte mole-hills. 
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A HISTORY OF OUR LINE-OF-BATTLE SHIPS. 


By - ROBERT O’BYRNE, F.R.G.S. 


No. 2.—H.M.8. ‘ BELLEROPHON.” 


———==\\ HE name of the Belle- 
- ~\\ rophon is associated 
4 with recollections of 
some of the most bril- 
liant feats performed 
by our Navy during 
the great French 
War. Amongst these 
may be mentioned 
Lord Howe’s action 
of the Ist of June 
1794, the gallant 
affair of the 17th of June 1795, the ever memorable 
battles of the Nile and Trafalgar, the boat action of 
Hango Head in 1809, and the capture of Acre in 1840. 
These form a succession of achievements in which the 
Bellerophon bore so conspicuous a part, that were it the 
custom of the Navy—as it is that of the Army—for 
each ship to blazon forth her deeds of prowess on her 
colours, the Bellerophon in her case might fairly claim 
as high an amount of popularity among our sailors as 
the ‘88th’ or any of the fighting regiments of the 
Peninsula enjoy among the members of the sister service. 
And why, may it be asked, should this not be? Under 
existing circumstances, it is often found to be a difficult 
matter to man some of our ships. When it is remem- 
bered, too, how much seamen generally are creatures of 
impulse, particularly when their pride in their profession 
is stimulated by calling to their recollection the glories 
of the past, it is no very difficult matter to imagine, 
supposing the vessel in commission were in want of 
hands, that were she to unfurl her colours with the 
talismanic words “The Ist of June,” ‘The Nile,” 
‘* Trafalgar,” and ‘‘ Acre’’ inscribed thereon in golden 
letters, the effect would be instantaneous, and many a 
sailor from the ‘‘ Hard,” who would otherwise stop to 
discuss the merits of the Cuptain, would find himself 
irresistibly led to associate his fortunes with those of 
the ship. This suggestion is thrown out, as it may be 
worth the consideration to which it is commended. 
The stirring narrative of this famous line-of-battle ship 
may now be commenced. 
At Frendsburg in 1786, the Bellerophon, of 74 guns 
aud 1,613 tons, the noble handiwork of Sir Thomas 


Slade, was launclied upon her native element, and from 
1793 to 1800 she served in the Channel and Mediterranean 
fleets, during the early part of which period, namely 
to 1795, she bore the flag of Rear-Admiral Paisley, who 
commended a division of Howe’s fleet in the actions of 
May 28th, 29th, and June Ist, 1794. 

On the 28th of May, the Republican fleet being dis- 
covered to windward, the Rear-Admiral led on his own 
division with firmness and intrepidity to the attack. 
Towards evening, the Bellerophon brought the Revo- 
lutionnaire, of 110 guns, to action, and maintained the 
unequal combat for an hour, before any of the other 
ships could arrive to support her. Being severely 
crippled, she then bore down to the main body of the 
fleet, and the darkness of the night soon afterwards 
put an end to this partial action. At the dawn of the 
ensuing day, both fleets appeared drawn up in order of 
battle; and on Lord Howe making the signal to break 
through the French line, the Bellerophon, having re- 
paired damages, immediately obeyed, and passed between 
the fifth and sixth ships in the enemy's rear, accom- 
panied by the Queen Charlotte and the Leviathan. At 
first she was unable to penetrate the French line, when, 
subsequently bursting through, she passed so close to 
her opponent as almost to touch and totally unrig her, 
bringing down her topmasts and lower yards with a 
starboard broadside, and raking the ship to leeward at 
the same time. Early in the morning of the Ist of 
June, the British fleet, having previously had the good 
fortune to obtain the weather gage, bore up for the 
purpose of bringing the enemy to a general and decisive 
action. In the long and sanguinary engagement which 
ensued, the Bellerophon, with the signal for close action 
at her masthead, bore down to within musket-shot of 
the weather quarter of the Houle, 74, the second ship in 
the French line; and at about 45 minutes past 8 a.m., 
opened her broadside with good effect. In her approach 
she had received a heavy and destructive fire from the 
three headmost French ships and the war-ship 7'rajan. 
At 50 minutes past 10 a.m., Rear-Admiral Paisley lost 
his leg, and was carried off the deck. The Bellerophon, 
now under the command of Captain William Hope, 
continued warmly engaged until 45 minutes past 11 a.m., 
when the ole, having seemingly had enough of the 
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action, wore round astern of her leader ; then, with her 
top-gallant sails set, standing on upon the starboard 
tack. The two French ships in passing opened their 
starboard broadsides on the Bellerophon, who, in the 
act of wearing after the Hole, lost her main-topmast, 
and shortly after her fore-topmast. Having suffered 
greatly from her two opponents, the Bellerophon at a 
little before noon made the signal for the Latona to 
come to her aid. With her fore and main-topmasts 
gone, her main-mast dangerously wounded, and all her 
boats and spars upon the booms, as well as the greatest 
part of her standing and running rigging cut to pieces, 
she was unable to haul to the wind after the two fugitives. 
The loss sustained by the Bellerophon was trivial, con- 
sidering how much she had been exposed : it amounted 
to no more than four men killed and twenty-seven 
wounded. Rear-Admiral Paisley, as we have said, lost 
a leg on the occasion, and was soon after rewarded with 
a pension of £1,000 per annum. For his share in this 
brilliant affair, Captain Hope was presented with the 
gold medal, then first instituted by George III. as a 
mark of honourable distinction for naval services, and, 
in common with the other officers and men of the fleet, 
received the thanks of both Houses of Parliament. 
Captain Hope continued in command of the Bellerophon 
till January 1795. 

The Bellerophon is next found signalizing herself on 
the 16th and 17th of June 1795, as one of Vice-Admiral 
the Hon. W. Cornwallis’ squadron of five sail-of-the-line 
and two frigates that was chased during twenty-two 
hours, and accomplished a retreat from the French 
fleet of thirteen sail-of-the-line and fourteen frigates, 
with such skill and bravery that the thanks of Parlia- 
ment were given to the Admiral, the officers and men. 
The Bellerophon was commanded on this occasion by 
Captain Lord Cranstown, who, together with his ship, 
is thus mentioned in the Admiral’s despatches: “I 
considered the Bellerophon as a treasure in store, having 
heard of her former achievements, and observing the 
spirit manifested by all on board when she passed me, 
joined to the activity and zeal shown by Lord Crans- 
town during the whole cruise.” 

The Bellerophon, Captain Henry D’Esterre Darbey, 
was one of the ships detached from Earl St. Vincent's 
fleet, in May 1798, to reinforce Sir Horatio Nelson, then 
off Toulon, watching the movements of an armament 
about to sail from that port. At the battle of the Nile 
she was opposed to the L’ Orient, of 120 guns, bearing the 
flag of the French Commander-in-Chief. At about 
7 p.M. she dropped her stern-anchor so as to bring up 
abreast, instcad of on the bow, of the French three- 
decker. She, however, soon found her station a hotter 
one than she could bear. At about 7.50 p.m. her mizen- 
mast was shot away, and in a few minutes afterwards 
the main-mast fell on the starboard side of the fore- 
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castle. Some combustible materials discharged from 
the Orient had also set the ship on fire in several places, 
but the crew succeeded in extinguishing the flames. 
At about 8.20 p.m., being entirely disabled, the Belle- 
rophon cut her stern cable, and, setting her spritsail, 
bore clear of the powerful three-decker, to whose fire 
she had been so long exposed. Scarcely had she filled 
her fore-topsail, and dropped her fore-sail, than her 
shattered fore-mast, unable to bear the weight, fell over 
her larboard bow. In drifting along the rear of the 
French line she received a broadside from the J’onnant, 
and afew distant shots from the Heureur. Her loss, 
therefore, might well amount to 49 killed and 148 
wounded; while her undaunted magnanimity, which 
placed her alongside her mighty antagonist, may well . 
have excited, as it did at the moment, the highest 
admiration, and must ever be the theme of eulogium. 
In this engagement her captain was wounded, and three 
lieutenants killed. The Bellerophon was the only ship 
entirely dismasted; her hull was in a very shattered 
state, one of the carronades on her poop being broken 
to pieces. Seven of the quarter-deck guns were entirely 
disabled, as were six of the second or main deck, and 
two of the first or lower-deck guns; and the greater part 
of her hammocks were more or less cut. 

From 1801 to 1803 the Bellerophon served in the 
Channel Fleet and the West Indies, being engaged from 
the July to the December of the latter year, under 
Commodore Loring, at the reduction of the Island of 
St. Domingo. 

On the 21st October 1805 the Bellerophon engaged, 
under Captain John Cooke, in the Battle of Trafalgar. 
Her exploits on this occasion are thus given by 
James :— 

“It was not until full fifteen minutes after the Tonnant 
(English ship) had cut the line, that her second astern, 
the Bellerophon, owing to her distance from the former, 
and the lightness of the wind, was enabled to do the 
same. This she accomplished by passing under the 
stern of the Monarca (enemy's ship) as the latter, with 
colours re-hoisted, was dropping away from the T'onnant. 
In lufiing left, to lay the Monarca alongside to leeward, 
the Bellerophon, at about fifty minutes past noon, ran 
foul of the Aigle, the latter’s main-yard locking with her 
fore-yard. The British ship now fired from both sides, 
having the Monarca on the larboard and the Aigle on 
the opposite bow. Ina short time three other enemy's 
ships opened a cannonade upon her, the Montandez (we 
believe) with her after-most guns on the larboard 
quarter, the French Swiftsure on the starboard quarter, 
and the Bahama, with some of her foremost guns. 
Athwart her stern, at about 1 p.s., the Bellerophon’s 
main and mizen topmasts fell on to the starboard side, 
and the main-topsail and topgallant-sail immediately 
caught fire with the flash of the guns, assisted by the 
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hand-grenades which the -Lijle’s people kept throwing 
from her tops. At 1.5 p.m. the master was killed, and 
at 1.11 p.m. Captain Cooke. The command now devolved 
upon Lieutenant William Pryce Cumby. Shortly 
afterwards the Montenez dropped out of gun-shot astern, 
and the Bahama and French Swiftsure became engaged 
with the Colossus. The musketry from the Aigle had 
by this time played sad havoe upon the Bellerophon’s 
quarter-deck, forecastle, and poop. At 1.40 p.m. the 
-ligle, which had once or twice vainly attempted to 
board her opponent, dropped astern, exposed, as she 
fell off, to a raking fire first from the Bellerophon her- 
self, and then from the Rerenge. The Bellerophon, now 
quite in an unmanageable state, fired a few shots at 
the Monarca, who instantly hauled down her colours 
for the last time, and was taken possession of by the 
former, nearly at the same time as the Bahama, who 
who had previously struck to relieve herself from the 
destructive fire of the Colossus. The Bellerophon had 
her main and mizen topmasts shot away, her fore- 
topmast, all three lower masts, and most of her spars 
badly wounded, and her standing and running rigging 
nearly cut to pieces. In hull, also, she was much 
injured, having had several knees and riders shot away, 
and part of her lower deck ripped up, besides other 
damage. In this tremendous conflict the Bellerophon 
had no less that 150 officers and men killed and 
wounded—a great portion of this heavy loss un- 
fortunately arising from the explosion of a quantity of 
loose powder spilt about the decks from the cartridges, 
and which, but for the water that lay around the 
entrance of the magazine, must have destroyed the 
ship and all on board of her. L’Aigle is supposed to 
have lost nearly two thirds of her crew. The Monuarca 


* The death of Captain Cooke is thus described by his successor in 
the command, Lieutenant Cumby: “ Having, with the greatest gallantry 
and judgment conducted the Bellerophon into action, and broke through 
the enemy's line under the stern of a Spanish 74 (Afonarce) in hauling 
up to engaye her to leeward, we fell on board the French ship L’Aiy/e, 
which the smoke hindered us from seeing till tuo late to prevent our 
laying her on board on the weather quarter. She being a much loftier 
ship than ours, and full of troops, our quarter-deck, poop, and forecastle 
became exposed to their musketry, from which we suffered much. 
About this time Iwas sent down by Captain Cooke to explain to the 
officers on the muin and lower decks the situation of the ship, and with 
his urders tu direct their principal effurts against the ship we were foul 
of, viz, to take the beds and quoins from under the guns, and blow up 
the enemy's decks. On my return to the quarter-deck a few minutes 
after I found the Captain had fallen at 11 minutes past 1 p.M., whilst 
in the act of reloading his pistols, which he had discharged two or three 
times. He was taken below, and on the surgeon opening his waistcoat 
he fuund him quite dead, having received a musket-ball or grape-shot 
in his right breast, which had broken two of the ribs and, passing 
through the lungs, occasioned almost instant death. It had been Cap- 
tain Cooke's strongest wish to be once placed under the command of 
Nelson. To bo in aygencral engagement with Lord Nelson would, he used 
to say, crown all his military ambition. By the concurrence of events, 
this actually happened; and they were both doomed to fall at the same 
moment. and almost in the same manner.” 
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must also have suffered severely (though her loss has 
never been recorded) from the length of time she was 
exposed to the close and uninterrupted fire of the Belle- 
rophon, one of the best manned, although one of smallest, 
seventy-fours in the British Fleet.” 

From 1805 to 1814, the Bellerophon, Captain Samuel 
Warren, was employed in the Mediterranean, the 
Channel, off Flushing, and at Halifax; her boats join- 
ing in the capture, 7th July 1809, and destruction of 
gun-boats and convoy, at Hango Head, Baltic. On 
returning to the ship it was found necessary, in order to 
prevent loss, that the boats should attack a battery, 
which mounted four 24-pounders, and was garrisoned 
with 103 men. This, after a determined resistance, 
was carried in a very gallant manner, the Russians 
retreating to some boats on the opposite side of the 
island. The guns were then spiked, and the magazine 
destroyed, the boats returning to the ship with only 
five men wounded. 

Now comes that important epoch in the career of the 
Bellerophon, when that vessel, under the command of 
Captain Maitland, had to convey to our shores Napoleon 
Buonaparte. On coming on board (July 15, 1815) the 
Emperor was received without any of the honours 
generally paid to persons of high rank. The guard was 
drawn out on the back of the poop, but did not present 
arms. Subsequently, however, and during his stay 
with Captain Maitland, he was treated as a Sovereign, 
and did the honours of the table as if he had been at 
home. The Bellerophon arrived in Torbay on the 24th, 
and Captain Maitland sent a despatch to Lord Keith, 
giving a detailed account of his proceedings. Prior to 
Napoleon’s removal to the Northumberland, on his way 
to St. Helena, the Emperor sent for Captain Maitland. 
‘“T have requested to see you,” says he, ‘‘ to return you 
my thanks for your kindness and attention to me whilst 
I have been on board the Bellerophon, and likewise to 
beg that you will convey them to the officers and ships’ 
colupany you command.” As Napoleon crossed the 
quarter-deck to leave the ship, the guard presented 
arms, and three ruffles of the drum were beat, being 
the salute given to a general officer. Having again 
thanked Captain Maitland and his officers for their 
attention, he bent forward to the gangway, and, before 
he went down the ship’s side, bowed two or three times 
to the ship's company, who were collected in the waist 
and on the forecastle. The general impression which 
this extraordinary man made upon the Bellerophon’s 
crew 1s decisive in his favour. It is thus recorded by 
the Captain :— 

‘After he had quitted the ship, being desirous to 
know the feelings of the ship's company towards him, I 
asked several of them, conversing about him this morn- 
ing, when one of them, observed, ‘ Well, they may abuse 
that man as much as they please, but if the people of 
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England knew him as well as we do, they would not 
hurt a hair of his head,’ to which the others agreed. 
This was the more extraordinary, as he never went 
through the ship’s company but once, immediately after 
his coming on board, when he did not speak to any of 
the men, merely returning their salute by pulling off 
his hat; and, in consequence of his presence, they 
suffered more privations, such as not being allowed to 
see their wives and friends, or to go on shore, having to 
keep watch in port, &c.; and when he left the ship, 
the only money he distributed was twenty Napoleons to 
the steward, fifteen to one of the under servants, and 
ten to the cook.”’ 

These are circumstances in connection with the 
Bellerophon which have been especially mentioned, as 
it is not quite certain but what they redound as much 
to her credit as any of her nobler acts which have 
been set down; particularly when contrasted with 
the line of conduct pursued by the Government of 
the day. Be this, however, as it may, it would give no 
small satisfaction to go into other matters connected 
with Napoleon’s stay on board the Bellerophon, did the 
limits of this article admit of it. 

The Bellerophon having now fallen into “‘ the sere and 
yellow leaf” of an honourable old age, it became neces- 
sary to replace her on the réle of the Navy by a successor. 
Another Bellerophon, of 78 guns and 2,056 tons, was, 
therefore, built at Portsmouth by Sir Thomas Peake, and 
launched in the year of grace 1818. 

Under Captain Charles John Austen, this Bellerophon 
distinguished herself at the bombardment (8rd Nov. 
1840) of St. Jean D’Acre, where she procured for her 
commander the Companionship of the Bath. On the 
2nd of December following, she was attacked by a violent 
storm ; and nothing under Providence but the unparal- 
lelled exertions of the officers and crew, guided by 
Captain Austen’s able management, preserved her from 
being cast away on the iron-bound shore of Syria, 
where, had she been wrecked, not a soul could have 
been saved. 

This ship again gave place to yet another Bellerophon, 
a still further development in naval design for ships of 
war, which afterwards served in Napier’s Baltic Expe- 
dition in 1854 under Lord George Paulet. This vessel 
has also given place to a later design. 

Had opportunity offered, the later ships would have 
emulated the gallant deeds of the old Bellerophon. But 
times have greatly changed since the gallant old ship 
fought her last fight. Through the march of science, 
the wooden walls of old England have given place to 
those of iron and steel. The rows of cast-iron guns 
which frowned through the old Bellerophon’s ports are 
weapons of the past. In the new Bellerophon are placed 
steel rifled breechloading guns of immense range and 
terrible power of penetration. She is armed with a full 


water-line to 6 feet above. 


‘for the Scorpion. 
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complement of the most deadly engines of modern naval 
warfare—the silent, the secret, the terrible torpedoes— 
and with all the modern appliances for swiftly and 
surely discharging them at any enemy who may venture 
to attack her, and with an ample supply of the death- 
dealing machine-guns. The old Bellerophon was a 
formidable ship, both in regard to her armament, her 
officers, and her magnificent crew. Opposed to a type 
of ship similar to the latest Bellerophon, she would 
have been swiftly destroyed. The terrible shells from 
the breechloading guns of the new ship would penetrate 
at long range the old ship’s wooden sides; iron frag- 
ments would deal death and the direst destruction 
between her decks. She would be set on fire by one 
broadside. 

The present Bellerophon, whose safety was lately the 
subject of much anxious speculation, was laid down at 
Chatham in 1863, and completed in 1866. She was the 
embodiment of Sir E. Reed’s then most important ideas 
on shipbuilding for war purposes, and represented in 
the most complete manner the progress of naval warfare 
both in attack and defence. While the central battery 
was preserved, the advantage of a heavy bow-fire was 
added. For protection against torpedo and ram attack, 
the ship was provided with a double bottom and divided 
into a large number of water-tight compartments. She 
was indeed the first vessel in which the cellular system 
had been completely adopted. She is built of iron, and 
has a length of 800 feet, a beam of 56 feet, and a dis- 
placement of 7,550 tons. Her engines have a nominal 
horse-power of 1,000, an indicated one of 6,520. Her 
armour extends all around her, from 5 feet below the 
It is 6 inches in thickness, 
and rises on the broadside to the upper deck. The 
length of the central portion is 90 feet. The backing 
consists of 16 inches of teak, and the inner skin is 
formed by two plates three-quarters of an inch in thick- 
ness, separated by canvas. Ten 8-inch breechloading 
guns are mounted in the central armoured battery, two 
6-inch B. L. guns on the upper deck, and two 6-inch 
B. L. guns on the main deck. She has also six 4-inch 
quick-firing guns on the upper deck, and the usual 
complement of quick-firing machine-guns. The guns in 
the central battery can be fired at an angle of 45° with 
the keel. The two 6-inch B. L. guns in the bow are 
protected by a strongly armoured bulkhead. It was 
thought during her construction that the comparative 
shortness of the Bellerophon would detract considerably 
from her speed. The trial trips, however, soon disposed 
of this objection. She was found to compare favourably 
in this respect with some of the fastest vessels then 
known. With full boiler power she covered 14°2 knots, 
as against 14°3 for the Warrior and Achilles, and 10°5 
The advantages she derives from sail 
power must have been fully appreciated during her 
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recent experiences. She is the first British armour-clad 
which has sailed from the shores of England armed 
with a full complement of the most recent type of 
breechloading guns of British construction and design. 
She has a gallant, capable captain, a splendid comple- 
ment of officers and seamen, and will do her duty when- 
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ever occasion demands her services. Her name is 
symbolical of a glorious record in British history. Her 


officers and crew will always remember Nelson’s famous 
signal in Trafalgar’s bay. 


R. O’Byrne. 
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LEATHER Cannon.—In these days of steel, the idea of 
introducing leather into the manufacture of guns is a 
military note of rather historic than practical value. 
Peculiar though it may seem, leather cannon were intro- 
duced by Gustavus Adolphus into his army on account 
of their mobility. Undeniable evidence, however, of 
their earlier existence, though of a smaller size, is found 
in the Landeshutes Harnesch-Kammes Inventarium for 
1562, in which mention is made of ‘large lederne 
Buchse mit Kugel-Modell.” Although Gustavus Adol- 
phus improved and perfected the leathern cannon which 
he introduced into his army in 1626, and used in the 
siege of Wormditt, yet neither he nor the German 
Freiherr Malchior-v.-Wurmbrandt, nor the North-British 
Baron, Robert Scott, can be regarded as the inventor. 
The invention is evidently of much earlier date. A 
leather mortar for firing shells, on exhibition in the 
arsenal at Venice, was, the Venetians assert, made in 
1849; it is very likely, however, that its origin is some- 
what earlier. One is here reminded of the many 
substitutes for metal ordnance, especially of the wooden 
eannon (entirely bound with iron hoops) which are 
frequently mentioned in the period from 1525 to 15380- 
The leather cannon varied from a 1 to a 4-pounder* 
The bore consisted of a copper cylinder, of the thickness 
of three-fourths of the diameter of the ball used. The 
length of the cylinder was sixteen calibres; cascable 
and breech were screwed into the cylinder. The vent, 
of copper, was screwed into the breech. The entire 
length of the bore was covered with iron hoops, over 
which a number of ropes were wound, which, in turn, 
were covered with several layers of varnish. Over these 
layers another round of ropes was wound, and over this 
was spread a layer of cement. This process was repeated 
until the coat was of the thickness of two calibres; the 
last coating consisted of tarred leather, which gave the 
cannon its name. The charge amounted to one-fourth, 
rarely one-third, of the weight of the ball; the cannon was 
loaded only with canister. Canister-shot, until at that 
time only used in sieges, was introduced by Gustavus 
Adolphus into the field service, and consisted mostly of 
musket-bullets, though old pieces of iron were very often 
used. The shot was put into wooden and tin boxes, 
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linen bays, and sometimes only in rude wicker-baskets. 
The leather cannon of 90 Ibs. weight, with its light 
carriage, was easily drawn by two men. This cannon, 
however, by no means met the high expectations enter- 
tained of it. Already in 1631 the Swedes ceased using 
this nature of gun, because at the battle of Breitenfeld 
it not only became so over-heated that the charges 
ignited of themselves; but it also gave a very short and 
unreliable range. In 1629 a certain Lieutenant Wolf 
Miller of Chemnitz circulated the report that he was in 
possession of a secret for the construction of leather 
cannon which had many and decided advantages over 
metal ordnance. The Elector of Saxony ordered Colonel 
von Schwalbach to investigate and to report as to its 
worth. The report of the Colonel was found to be 
favourable and expressed in these words: ‘‘ Owing to 
their light weight, easy transportation, and saving of 
powder, as well as the advantages they offer in the field 
against the enemy, and in mountainous and swampy 
regions, in which latter places heavy cannon can seldom 
be used at all, such pieces cannot be too highly re- 
garged,” &c. The Elector ordered the construction of 
two leather cannon, for which were given “fifty-seven 
florins three groschen ready-money; seventeen florins 
three groschen for sixty pounds pewter ; fifty-one florins 
three groschen for two and one-fourth hundredweight of 
refined copper. Of the copper, the coppersmith received 
two hundredweight, with which he made a tube four and 
one-half ells long, weighing ninety pounds, and used 
twelve pounds for muzzle and vent. The waste in 
melting twice amounted to sixteen pounds, the re- 
mainder was left to the smith as pay for his work.” 
The trial of these leather guns could not have been very 
satisfactory, if we may judge from the following item in 
a record of weights of the Armoury of Dresden, June 
14, 1680: ‘Inventory of the weights of copper and 
pewter of the burst leather-pieces im the Elector's 
Armoury at Dresden; copper, one half hundredweight 
twenty-six pounds; pewter, thirty-four pounds.” No 
meution being made of these guns at a later period, it is 
taken for granted that this one failure was thought 
sufficient to cool all enthusiasm for leather cannon. 
R. O’ Byrne. 
KK 


THE 16-cm. “HONTORIA” SHIP GUN OF 1883 PATTERN. 


(From the Revista Cientifica Militar 


For nearly twenty years D. José Gonzalez Hontoria, 
of the Spanish Marine Artillery, has been engaged in 
the perfection of a system of ordnance which is said to 
combine cheapness with serviceability, and, at the same 
time, to make Spain independent of foreign manufac. 
turers. His plans were first submitted to the Govern- 
ment in 1868, and since that year his system has been 
extensively adopted in the Spanish navy. In 1883 he 
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bore is 5 682 m., the diameter of the cartridge chamber 
200 mm. The tube weighs 6,200 kg, the charge $2°5 
kg., giving an initial velocity of from 585 to 640 m per 
second, according to the quality of the powder. The 
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energy developed is 1,195 mt, or 192 kg. per kg. of tube. 
The perforating power against a forged iron plate is 43 
cm. at the muzzle, and 24°5 em. at 2,000 m. 

The energy developed by the 16-em. Hontoria gun ex- 
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Tre 16-cmM. « Hontoria” Sup (Guy. 


designed a new gun, of 16-cm. calibre, for naval use, but 
the industrial resources of the country seem to have 
been unequal to its construction. The execution of the 
project was given by the Spanish Government to the 
Compagnie des Forges et Chantiers de la Méditerranée, 
of Havre, at whose works the first trials were made. 

The inner tube is of steel, and over it is shrunk a 
jacket of the same material, extending as far as the 
trunnion rings. The exact calibre is 161 mm., with a’ 
tube of 7°52 m., or 85-5 times as great. The length of 


ceeds that of the 17-cm. 35-calibre-long Krupp gun (the 
most powerful piece of the same calibre) by 76 mt., and 
is 66 per cent. greater than that developed hy the 15- 
em. Krupp gun ordered for the Castilla. Furthermore, 
the advantages accruing to the Hontoria gun from the 
weight of its projectile increase with the distance. Its 
perforating power, for instance, is 483 em. at the muzzle, 
that of Krupp’s 17-em. gun is 87 cm. at the muzzle: 
while the perforating power at 2,000 m. is respectively 
24°5 cm. and 20:25 em. The power of the gun repre- 
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sented by each kilogramme of tube exceeds that of the 
most powerful French piece of its size by 24 kg., and that 
of the 17-cm. Krupp by 48 kg. This would seem to show 
that the 16-cm. Hontoria gun is not only the most 
economical, but the most powerful gun of its class. 

The gun is mounted on a circular platform of steel, 
with a central pivot on which the lateral movement 
takes place. The carriage is also of steel, and is pro- 
vided with two hydraulic compressors. The maximum 
recoil does not exceed 70 em., lasting 0°21” at a speed of 
3°8 m. per second. The mechanism for clevating or 
depressing the gun, and for imparting the lateral move- 
ment, is simple, consisting principally of a crank and 
toothed wheel. The tube, with part of the carriage, is 
protected by a screen of sufficient thickness to resist 
rifle and machine-gun fire. This is rendered necessary 
on account of the exposed position in which the servers 
would otherwise be placed. It adds, however, nearly 
1,200 lbs. to the total weight of the piece. 


TUE “HIONTORIA” GUN. 


Shortly after its completion, a series of experiments 
was carried out in Cadiz, to test the practical value of 
the new piece. A shell of 58 kg. was employed, with a 
charge of 82 kg. of Wetteren prismatic powder. This 
gave an initial velocity of 583 m. per second, with a 
pressure of 2,560 kg. on the square centimetre. A 
charge of 834°3 kg. of brown prismatic powder, on the 
other hand, gave an initial velocity of 640 m. per 
second, with a pressure of 2,180 kg. on the square 
centimetre. 

The obturator is similar, in most respects, to that 
of de Bange. The only difference between the two is 
that the central stem, which is movable in the French 
system, is fixed in the Spanish, in order to allow the 
employment of a gas-tight percussion fuze. In these 
experiments the maximum recoil was 64cm. Both tube 
and carriage stood the test to the entire satisfaction of 
the committee, and this gun is likely to be extensively 
adopted in the Spanish service. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Miuirary OrpErs or KniGHTHoop.—We have already 
dealt with the orders of Hospitallers and Templars; we 
now proceed with the other military orders according 
to their seniority. In 1147 the ‘‘ Knights of Evora” 
were instituted by Alphonso I., the founder of the Por- 
tuguese Monarchy, and were raised by him, in 1162, to 
the rank of an ecclesiastical order of chivalry. The 
title of this order was changed, in 1187, to that of 
“St. Avis,” from their gallant defence of the fortress 
against the Moors. In 1189 the order was changed 
from a military ecclesiastic to a civil institution. The 
order of ‘‘ Alcantara’ was founded in Spain in 1156, 
and confirmed by Pope Alexander III. in 1177. It was 
sulyject to the order of ‘‘ Calatrava”? until 1411. The 
grand mastership was attached to the Crown in 1495, 
the knights obtaining permission to marry in 1540. 
The order of ‘ Calatrava,” above referred to, was in- 
stituted by Sancho III. of Castile, in 1158. His father 
having taken the town of Calatrava from the Moors 
in 1147, intrusted its defence to the Templars. They 
resigned it to Sancho III. in 1158, when Raymond, 
Abbot of a Cistercian Monastery, undertook to defend 
it, and the order was instituted. It was confirmed by 
Pope Alexander III. in 1164. Having been defeated by 
the Moors, they took refuge in the Castle of Salva- 
tierra, by which name they were sometime known, and 
in 1212 they returned to Calatrava. The grand master- 
ship was united to the Crown by Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella in 1487. 


The military order of “St. James of 
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Compostella,” called also the order of “St. James of 
the Sword,’’ was founded, in 1170, by Ferdinand IT., 
King of Leon and Castile, in consequence of the ob- 
structions offered by the Moors to the pilgrims journey- 
ing to the shrine of St. James, at Compostella. It 
received the papal sanction, July 5, 1175, and con- 
tinued under the government of an independent grand 
master till 1493, when the administration was seized by 
Ferdinand and Isabella I., and permanently vested in 
the Crown of Spain in 1522. The order undertook to 
defend the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception in 
1652. The “‘ Teutonic Order ” took its rise about 1189, 
during the Crusades. Frederick of Swabia, on his ar- 
rival with his army before Acre in 1191, under the 
sanction of a bull of Pope Ccelestine III., named it 
the ‘Order of the German House of the Holy Virgin 
of Jerusalem.” After their return to Germany, they 
were invited by Conrad, Duke of Masovia, to assist him 
in conquering the heathen Prussians, and a bull was 
issued empowering him to do so. They settled in 
Poland in 1283, and were united with the ‘‘ Brethren 
of the Sword” in 1237. They conquered Prussia in 
1283; but insurrections afterwards broke out, and 
they were defeated by the Poles and Lithuanians in a 
great battle near Tannenburg, in Germany, July 15, 1410, 
when the Grand Master and 40,000 of his followers 
were slain. The order dissolved by the peace of Cracow 
in 1625, and was abolished by Napoleon I. in 1809. 
(Continued on p. 265.) 


THE SUPPLY OF AMMUNITION IN THE FIELD. 


By A VOLUNTEER ADJUTANT. 


line in the field is a difficulty yet to 
be solved in the English army, and at 
present no regulations have been pub- 
lished for the guidance of commanding 
officers in this all-important duty. 

Lieutenant C. B. Mayne, in his 
excellent work entitled Infantry Fire Tactics, has treated 
the supply of ammunition on the battle-field in an 
exhaustive chapter, in which he compares the several 
methods adopted in the European armies of Germany, 
France, Austro-Hungary, Russia, and Turkey. In 
reference to England, he states: ‘‘ The English regula- 
tions are quite silent concerning the connection which 
exists between the engaged troops, and the battalion 
ammunition-carts; and the rules for the connection 
between these carts and the ammunition-columns leave 
much to be desired. The method of bringing the 
ammunition on to the battle-field, though not quite 
satisfactory, and the material for it has, as we have 
seen, been definitely laid down; but nothing has been 
clearly laid down on the very important question of 
how the cartridges are to be brought from the battalion 
reserves to the men.” His suggestions for the supply 
of ammunition to the firing-line are excellent, and they 
are commended to the careful consideration of all 
military students. The object of this article is very 
briefly to offer some further suggestions with regard to 
this question. 

There is undoubtedly a disadvantage in taking away 
many men from companies actually engaged to act as 
ammunition-bearers; but, on the other hand, it would 
be quite possible to increase the strength of the bat- 
talions, so that at least four men per company might 
be spared for this important duty. 

It is proposed that each battalion on ‘‘ active service ” 
should have a complete ammunition-train, under the 
general supervision of the quartermaster, as follows :— 

(For a battalion of 8 companies) 

4 non.-com. officers (including the pioneer-sergeant). 

32 ammunition-bearers. 

8 pioneers. 

7 drivers. 

4 pack-animals. 

3 ammunition-wagons. 

6 horses. 

It is assumed that as a general rule the four half- 


companies in extended order, and their supports, would 
be the first troops to exhaust their ammunition, while 
the main body would most probably, if the attack suc- 
ceeded, have sufficient cartridges for the final assault 
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THE AUTHOR'S PROPOSED BREAST CARTRIDGE-HOLDER FOR 
Quick FIRING. 


without having to fall back upon the reserve ammuni- 
tion. The four leading companies, therefore, will 
require more ammunition than the remainder of the 
battalion. 
With this object in view, the ammunition-train will 
be disposed as follows :— 
(1.) Six bearers are posted to each of the four com- 
panies in the fighting line. One of these 
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bearers accompanies each section of the ex- 
tended half-companies, and four are with the 
support. Two bearers remain with each com- 
pany of the main body in reserve. 


(2.) Each bearer carries 400 rounds in two canvas or 


leather bags (weight 48 lbs.). 


(3.) A mule or pony, carrying 1,200 rounds in two 
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(6.) The quartermaster will remain with the main 
body ; he will regulate the distribution of the 
reserve bearers and pioneers during the 
engagement, and post the wagons, &c. A 
mounted orderly would (Plate I.) accompany 

the quartermaster. 

The number of rounds immediately available for each 
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AUTHOR'S PROPOSED AMMUNITION Bags AND BEARERS. 


canvas saddle-bags, is led in rear of each 
support. 


(4.) The ammunition-wagons, each carrying 9,600 


rounds, are placed, under cover if possible, 
one on either flank of the battalion about 100 
yards in rear of the supports, or nearer to 
them if practicable. The third wagon will at 
first take up a central position in rear of the 
main body. 


(5.) One non-commissioned ofticer and two pioneers 


to assist in serving out the ammunition, are 
posted with each of the wagons in front, and 
two non-commissioned officers and four pio- 
neers accompany the wagon in reserve, 


company of the leading half-battalion (exclusive of those 
carried in the wagons) would average thirty-six per 


‘man, viz. :— 


Six bearers carry 2,400 rounds. 
One mule carries 1,200 __,, 


Total - 3,600 _,, 


It would rest with the general officer in command 
to decide whether the bearers would be called upon 
to carry the ammunition on the march. If they had 
to be supplied with it before the commencement of 
an engagement from the battalion ammunition-wagons ; 
arrangements should be made at once for these carts to 
be replenished from the divisional ammunition-column. 
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The pack-animals would carry 1,200 rounds on the 
march, which would give an average of twelve additional 
rounds to the men of the companies of half the battalion. 

The equipment for the bearers consists of two bags, 
one worn over each shoulder, capable of holding 200 
rounds each. The equipment for the pack-animals 
consists of a pack-saddle (weight 26 Ibs.), with two 
large saddle-bags, made to hold three small ammunition- 
bags (Plate 1V.). Four additional saddle-bags and twelve 
small bags are carried in the well of the battalion carts. 

The duties of the ammunition-bearers are as follows 
(Plate I.) :— 

1. The bearers with the firing line would serve out 
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wagons as soon as the saddle-bags were empty. The 
empty bags would be unhooked and fresh ones ready 
filled, placed on the pack, and the animals would be led 
back to the supports as quickly as possible. 

4. If this were found to be impracticable on account 
of heavy fire, the saddle-bags can be carried forward, 
slung on the poles by the two pioneers attached to the 
wagon (Plate IV.). 

5. When the fighting line is reinforced by the sup- 
ports, four bearers will advance with the support up to 
the firing line. The two bearers with the leading half- 
companies (now closed in towards the centre of the line) 
would distribute all the ammunition in their bags to 
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THE AUTHOR'S PROPOSED LEATHER CARTRIDGE-HOLDER FOR QUICK FIRING, BUTTONED TO SIDE OF RIFLE. 


cartridges to the men of the sections to which they 
were attached. 

2. When a bearer in the firing line had disposed of 
all his cartridges, or nearly so, a signal would be made 
through the connecting file to the commander of the 
support, who would send a fresh bearer forward as 
rapidly as possible. The bearer with the empty bags 
would double back to the support and exchange them for 
full ones, from the saddle-bags on the pack-animal. 
He would remain with the support, until required to 
advance again. Each bearer would be told off and sent 
up to the firing line in turn. 

3, The pack animals would be led to the ammunition- 


the men of their sections, and double back to the place 
where the pack-animals were posted. 

7. When the companies of the main body were 
brought up within 200 yards of the fighting line to 
replace the supports, the third ammunition-wagon would 
advance as near the main body as practicable, and form 
a central depot (Plate IT.). 

8. The reserve ammunition would now be distributed 
as rapidly as possible amongst the men of the companies 
of the main body by the bearers, assisted by the section 
leaders and supernumeraries. 

9. On the order to ‘ Reinforce!” the men of the 


named companies of the main body, on reaching the 
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firing line, would pass the reserve ammunition to the 
men requiring it. 

10. The four bearers with the companics of the main 
body would advance, when the reinforcement takes place, 
with as much ammunition as they could carry, and dis- 
tribute it when required. : 

11. Casualties amongst the ammunition-bearers would 
have to be replaced by men from the compames they 
were attached to. In the event of a pack-animal being 
wounded, a horse might be taken from the ammunition- 
wagon. 

12. An ammunition-bearer, who had exhausted his 
ammunition after the reinforcement had taken place, 
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should be ordered to take the rifle and cartridges from 
a wounded man, and join the firing line. 

The cartridges themselves would be far more easily 
got at if they were not tied up in packets, but placed 
in ‘‘ holders ’’ (Plate III.) made of canvas, paper, linen, 
or leather, with button-holes attached, so that they can 
be fastened to the tunic, or used as “ quick-loaders ”’ 
for rapid firing at close quarters. 

The disadvantage of having cartridges tied up in 
paper packets is the difficulty in getting at them at a 
critical moment, and the lability of dropping them 
when a packet is being opened and the order to advance 
is given. 


M. 
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(Continued from p. 260.) 
The order of ‘Our Lady of Mercy ” was established 
in 1218, by James I. of Arragon, in the city of Bar- 
celona, for the purpose of redeeming Christian captives 
in the power of the Moors. It is sometimes called 
“St. Eulalia,” from the name of the patron saint of 
the principal church in that city. A dispute between 
the knights and priests of the order about the selection 
of a master, decided in favour of the priests by Pope 
John XXI. (1816-84), led to the withdrawal of ‘the 
knights, and the society from that time has been com- 
posed entirely of eccleBiastics. The order of the 
‘Bear’ was instituted at St. Gall, in Switzerland, by 
the Emperor Frederick If. (1215-46), St. Ursus being 
the patron. It was abolished when Switzerland threw 
off the Austrian yoke. Some authorities refer the in- 
stitution of the order of ‘St. Danebrog” to the 
earliest period of the Danish kingdom, while others say 
it was founded by Valdemar II., in 1219, in comme- 
moration of a miraculous standard which descended 
from heaven, and rallied his troops when they were on 
the point of fleeing before the Livonian pagans. In 
the 15th century the order fell into decay, but it was 
revived by Christian V., Oct. 12, 1671, and received 
new statutes, Dec. 1, 1698. The constitution of the 
order was extended by Frederick VI., who issued 
letters patent to that effect, June 28, 1808. On the 
abolition of the Templars by Clement V. in 1312, 
King Dionysius of Portugal preserved the order in his 
dominions, but changed its title in 1317 to that of the 
“Knights of Christ.” This arrangement was sanc: 
tioned by Pope John XXI. in 1319. The seat of the 
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order was transferred from Castro-Marina to Tomar in 
1366. The new order afterwards attained such power 
that King John IIf. was obliged to obtain an edict 
from Pope Adrian VI., by which the Grand Mastership 
of the order became vested in the Kings of Portugal in 
1522. King James II. of Arragon founded, in 1317, an 
order of knighthood called ‘‘Our Lady of Montesa,” 
named after the castle in Valencia. The estates of the 
Hospitallers and Templars in Valencia were granted to 
the order by Pope John XXI. (1816 34), and placed 
under the control of the Crown. King Edward III. of 
England, wishing to emulate the example of the re- 
nowned Arthur, and found an order of chivalry which 
should become as famous as the ‘‘ Round Table,” issued 
letters, Jan. 1, 1344, in which he invited knights of 
all nations to take part in a great tournament to be 
celebrated at Windsor, Monday, Jan. 19. According to 
Selden, the order of the ‘ Garter” was founded April 
23, 13-44; but Ashmole considers it to have originated 
in 1349 or 1350. The companions were not chosen 
till 13846, and Sir Harris Nicolas is of opinion that the 
order was not definitely established until the latter part 
of 13847. The earhest delivery of mantles to the knights 
was in Sept. 13851, and in May 1418 the office of Garter 
King-at-Arms was created. The Collar and George of 
the order was granted by Henry VIIL., about 1497, and 
new statutes were adopted in 1522. The Star was 
eranted by Charles I. in 1626. The order of the Garter 
was reconstituted, Jan. 17, 1805, and made to consist of 
the Sovereign and twenty five knights-companions, with 
such lineal descendants of George III. as may be elected, 
and the Prince of Wales. 
R. O’Byrne. 
LL 


THE NEW FAST FRENCH CRUISER “CECILLE.” 


(From the evista Murittima.) 
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THE new cruiser ordered by the French Government 
from a private firm, will be named the Cécille, after the 
well-known French commander in China at the close of 
Monarchy of July. It will be constructed of iron and 
steel, and will have the following dimensions : length 
between perpendiculars, 115°5 m.; breadth at water- 
line, 15 m.; mean draught, 6 m.; displacement, 6,766 
tons. The hull will be divided into 15 water-tight 
compartments by bulk-heads extending as far as the 
armour-plated deck. The armour will extend along the 
whole deck in order to protect the engines, boilers, &e. 
A shell-proof and a cellular deck, filled with resisting 
materials, will be placed one above the other under the 
armoured deck. Above the cellular deck, the whole 
interior of the ship will be filled with cellulose. The 
engines will have a horse-power of 6,200 at ordinary 
draught. This is to be increased by forcing to 6,900. 
Each of the two principal inverted direct-acting 
engines is to work a screw. ‘There will be, further, 
eight auxiliary engines on the same principle, for the 
purposes of general ventilation, &c., and eight smaller 
ones for ventilating the engine-room and other com- 
partments connected with it. The main boilers will be 


armour-plated, and there will further be three smaller 
ones for the auxiliary engines. The Cécille will be 
armed with six guns of 16 em. placed on deck, ten guns 
of 14 cm. in battery, ten Hotchkiss machine-guns of 
37 mm., divided between the deck and the tops, three 
quick-firing guns on the same system, and four torpedo- 
launching tubes. The ship will be three-masted, carry- 
ing in all 1,800 square metres of sail. The lower mast 
is to be armour-plated, the main and fore-masts will be 
80 cm., the mizen 70cm. in diameter. A ventilating 
shaft will be employed for the compartments under the 
armoured deck. The water of the compartments, the 
hold, &e. will be collected into a tube placed in connec- 
tion with the drain-pipe of a Thirion pump capable of 
discharging 1,000 tons of water per hour. There will 
also be an auxiliary pump of 90 tons capacity. The 
whole ship will be lighted by electricity. Two Mangin 
projectors are to light the whole horizon, and 300 
incandescent lamps to illuminate the interior of the 
vessel. According to the contract, the Cécille will be 
finished in 1888. Her speed will be nineteen miles 
wn hour. The price is fixed at £293,600; £176,000 for 
the vessel herself, and £117,600 for the engines, 
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THE INVENTION 
By MAJOR A. J. F. 


OW that it seems merely a question of 
time as to when the service will adopt 

& magazine rifle, as being the most 

deadly small-arm of modern times, it 

is interesting to turn to the circum- 

stances attending the invention of the 

percussion lock — the starting point 
from which has been evolved the fixed ammunition that 
has made breech-loading arms a success. The following 
particulars are taken from papers left by the late Rev. 
Alexander John Forsyth, LL.D., to whom exclusively 
belongs the merit of inventing the percussion lock, and 
of being the first to substitute fulminate for flint as a 
means of igniting the charge. 

Dr. Forsyth used to tell how his attention was turned 
to the improvement of fire-arms. Near his house was 
a loch, much frequented by wild fowl. He observed 
that many birds escaped his bag by diving the moment 
they saw the flash from the pan of his flint fowling- 
piece. This he obviated by covering the lock with a 
hood—a tyro device that may be said to have after- 
wards developed into the percussion lock. 

About the year 1793, Dr. Forsyth began to experi- 
ment whether any of the then known detonating com- 
pounds could be advantageously substituted for gun- 
powder in the charge, or mixed in its manufacture. He 


THe Fur Lock. 


gave up all idea of improvement in this direction, on 
finding that the resulting advantages of greater inflam- 
mability and strength were more than counterbalanced 
by extra risk in compounding, carrying, and using the 
mixtures. He next tried to increase the inflammability 
of the priming in flint locks, and found that the 
slightest spark from a flint ignited either detonating 
mercury, or powder made with chloride of potash; but 
that often the inflammation from the pan was not 
carried through the touch-hole to the charge, and that 
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even when detonating powder was mixed with gun- 
powder in the pan, the detonating powder was often 
burnt without igniting the gunpowder. He also ob- 
served that detonating powder acted more powerfully 
when kindled by percussion, than by a spark. Placing 
gunpowder around a heap of detonating powder, he 
found that the detonating powder was exploded by the 
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PERCUSSION LOCK, WITH THE MAGAZINE IN 
THE PRIMING PoslITION. 


Tue “ Forsytu ” 


blow of a small hammer, without kindling the gun- 
powder, unless some portion of the gunpowder was in- 
cluded in the space covered by the hammer, when the 
explosion of the whole mass was very violent. A 
quarter-inch barrel, about nine inches long, was next 
used, with a small pan, and touch-hole that did little 
more than admit a cambric needle. Some good gun- 
powder was put loose into the tube, and detonating 
powder into the pan. The detonating powder was ig- 
nited by the smart stroke of a hammer, but Dr. Forsyth 
was much disappointed to find that the gunpowder, 
though sometimes exploded, was as often thrown out 
without being set fire to. It occurred to him that ig- 
nition might result if a wadding was used over the 
cunpowder ; this, on trial, he found to be the case, and 
that even a light piece of paper was sufficient. The 
ignition of a charge of gunpowder, by means of deto- 
nating powder, was now completely effected; it only 
remained to construct a suitable lock. 

Many more or less complicated contrivances were 
tried and discarded, till at last, in 1805, a plan was 
decided on, and a percussion lock was made, with the 
advantages of being easily primed, of being better se- 
cured from damp than a flint lock, and of igniting the 
charge with certainty. It can best be described as the 
then existing gun-lock with certain necessary altera- 
tions in the hammer and pan. 

Dr. Forsyth shot all the season of 1805 with a 
fowling-piece mounted with this lock, and in the spring of 
1806 took it to London to show to some sporting 
friends. It was shown by them to Sir J. Banks, and by 
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268 THE ILLUSTRATED NAVAL 
him to Lord Moira, then Master-General of Ordnance. 
His lordship recognised the value of the invention, and 
asked Dr. Forsyth to make some experiments at the 
Tower, enjoining on him the very strictest secrecy as to 
what he was engaged on. Lord Moira was much 
pleased with the result, and obtained for Dr. Forsyth 
the necessary leave of absence from his church in Aber- 
deenshire, so that he might remain at the Tower and 
render his invention fit for His Majesty’s service. All 
expenses were to be paid by Government. 
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The task set was to get constructed a lock that would 
inflame the charge with certainty, that would be easily 
primed and used, and that would be proof against damp 
and accidental discharge. This entailed a much more 
accurate construction of the percussion parts of the 
lock than when inflammation alone was required. To 
get the necessary work done much unforeseen prejudice 
had to be got over on the part of the London workmen, 
who neither knew nor understood what they were em- 
ployed on. Another difficulty arose. With a tightly- 
fitting lock it was found that the priming powder hitherto 
used, on ignition, always burst or bulged the part that 
contained it, while all other then known detonating 
compounds were either too powerful or too foul. Dr. 
Forsyth had himself to manufacture a new and suitable 
priming powder. In those days chemists knew but 
little of detonating compositions, and, many-having been 
hurt by explosions, they refused to make it for him 
except in the smallest quantities. In Dr. Forsyth’s own 
words : ‘“‘ A great number of those parts of the lock that 
belong to the percussion principle were made, and 
altered, and broken, and as great a number of percus- 
sion powders were compounded, and tried, and rejected, 
till, after nearly twelve months of very constant labour 
and attention, a lock was made, and a percussion powder 
was compounded, that promised very nearly to accom- 
plish all that was wished for.” 

The above difticulties overcome, a lock, known as the 
magazine lock, was fitted to a carbine, and another of 
the same construction to a 3-pounder. Lord Moira 
upproved of the principle of this lock, and proposed to 
give, as a remuneration for the invention, what would 
be equal to the saving effected in gunpowder for a 
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certain number of years. Dr. Forsyth said that two 
years would be enough. In the meantime, he was 
directed to proceed with some further experiments on 
the 3-pounder, and to make some slight alterations on 
the musket-lock. Before either the one or the other was 
completed, the Ministry had changed, and Lord Moira 
had left the Ordnance Office. 

Lord Chatham, the new Master-General, not viewing 
the percussion lock in the same light as Lord Moira had 
done, sent Dr. Forsyth a message intimating that his 
services were no longer required, and calling on him for 
his account of expenses. The Board further directed 
him to deliver up all he had belonging to them, and to 
remove from the Tower and elsewhere the ‘ rubbish” 
he had left. Many years after, Dr. Forsyth writes : 
‘‘There was some merit in pointing out how the per- 
cussion principle might be applied to practically useful 
purposes, and I think it probable that, had I been 
allowed to complete the few things I was engaged on at 
the Tower when it was intimated to me that my services 
were no longer wanted, I would have produced as sger- 
viceable a lock as any now in use after thirty years’ 
labour, or at least have given such instructions as would 
have enabled someone else to do so, in .a much shorter 
time, and to much better purpose.”’ 

The account for expenses was not objected to, and 
was paid after the lapse of some months, but no reward 
was given for the discovery. Nor did Dr. Forsyth 
claim any till 1840, when the percussion system was all 
but universally used by sportsmen, and had been intro- 
duced into many of Her Majesty’s regiments. His 
death, in 1848, prevented Government from carrying out 
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SECTION OF THE MAGAZINE. 

A, the roller: B, the pin in the roller ; 
C, tbe cavity in the magazine con- 
taining the priming powder: D, the 
cavity containing the punch and 
spiral spring; E, the punch and 
spiral spring; F, the screws, between 
the points of which and the cork 
fixed in the inside of the mayazine 
the yrease for oiling the roller is 
contained. 
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its expressed intention of rewarding him for his inven- 
tion by the bestowal of an annuity or the payment of 
a sum of money; but in 1844 something was sent to the 
family of his sister, the nearest heirs. 

Qn his removal from the Tower, Dr. Forsyth took out 
a patent for his invention, the specification being drawn 
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up with the assistance of the celebrated James Watt. A 
partnership was arranged, and a place of business was 
opened at 10, Piccadilly, under the superintendence of 
a practical gun-maker, Dr. Forsyth going to town 
occasionally to settle accounts. 

Though many fire-arms were sold, the undertaking 
was not profitable. Much money was spent in defend- 
ing the patent rights, which were often, although never 
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successfully, assailed by persons whose interests were 
affected by the invention. 

The Reverend Alexander John Forsyth, LL.D., was 
born at the Manse, Belhelvie, on the 28th December 
1768. Having succeeded his father, the Rev. James 
Forsyth, he was for fifty-two years minister of the parish 
of Belhelvie, Aberdeenshire. He died on the 1lth June 
1843. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Tue Navy.—The Ancient Britons made use of boats 
rudely formed of wicker-work and covered with skins. 
It was not, however, till the reign of Alfred the Great 
that a “fleet ’ was constructed. The following is a list 
of some notable events connected with the development 
of the British Navy. Fifty-three years n.c. the use of 
boats of various sizes, for warlike as well as commercial 
purposes, was common amongst the early Britons. 
Alfred the Great, in 897, caused a fleet of ‘long ships” 
to be built to resist the Danes. In 964 Edgar, in a 
charter of doubtful authenticity, asserted his authority 
over the ocean lying round Britain. With his marine 
force in 978 he made a triumphal procession on the 
river Dee, his own barge being rowed by eight tributary 
kings. The laws of Ethelred II. (978-1016) ordered 
ships of war to be prepared annually after Easter ; in 
1008 he ordered ships to be built throughout the king- 
dom, preparing himself a large fleet; and again in 1012 
he appears to have hired forty-five ships from the Danes, 
levying the ‘‘ heregeld” to defray the expenses of his 
navy. In 1052 Edward the Confessor abolished this 
‘“‘ heregeld,” ‘‘ wherewith the people were manifoldly 
distressed.” Harold II., in 1066, assembled a large 
fleet at Sandwich, but was compelled to dismiss it, on 
the 8th of September in the same year, for want of pro- 
visions. The fleet with which William the Conqueror 
embarked for England is variously estimated. Thierry 
states that it numbered 400 ships and more than 1,000 
transport boats. Other writers mention different num- 
bers, ranging from 696 to 3,000 vessels. Henry II., in 
1171, assembled a large fleet to convey his army to 
Ireland, where he landed at Waterford on the 18th 
October of the same year. In 1181 he prohibited the 
sale of British ships to foreigners. Richard I.’s fleet for 
the invasion of Palestine in 1189 consisted of 100 ships 
and fourteen basses; viz. ‘‘ vessels of great capacity, 
very strong, and compactly built.” Sir Harris Nicolas 
states that the reign of Richard I. forms the first great 
epoch in the naval history of England. In 1191 his 
fleet was scattered by storms in the Mediterranean. 
King John is stated, on doubtful authority, to have 
demanided that all ships whatever should lower their 
sails, as a token of respect, when they met his fleet at 


sea. Edward L., in 1294, divided the navy into three 
squadrons, stationed at Yarmouth, Portsmouth, and in 
Ireland and the West. A document signed between the 
years 1303-7 asserted the right of England to the 
soverelgnty of the narrow seas. On the 24th of June 
1340, Edward III. defeated the French fleet at Sluys. 
The feet in which he invaded France in July 1346 is 
estimated at from 1,000 to 1,600 vessels; but this is 
regarded as an exaggeration, In 1373 he seems to have 
hired galleys and seamen from the Genoese. Henry V. 
in 1413 caused larger ships to be built than were before 
known, and evinced a great desire for the improvement 
of the navy. On the 10th of August 1415 he embarked 
for France with a fleet of 1,500 ships. Henry VII. 
built, in 1488, the Great Harry, the first ship of the 
Royal Navy. From the year 1500 the King’s ships 
form a distinct class, exclusively devoted to war pur- 
poses. Henry VIII. in 1515 built the Henrte-Grace-a- 
Dieu, and established the Trinity House for the en- 
courayement of navigation. In 1546 the Royal Navy 
consisted of fifty-eight ships, amounting to 12,455 tons. 
with 8,546 sailors. The Great Harry was burned at 
Woolwich in 1553, a year in which English merchants 
commenced to fit out ships for voyages of discovery and 
trade. The year 1588 was rendered famous in the 
history of the British Navy by the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada. In 1603 the English navy consisted of forty- 
two ships of 17,055 tonnage and 8,346 sailors. In 
1626 the navy was divided into “ rates.” In 1637 was 
launched the Sovereign of the Seas; and in the year 1649 
the Constant Warwick, the first British frigate, was 
built. On the 9th of February 1674 the Dutch officially 
acknowledged the honour of the flag to the English 
navy. In 1688 the service consisted of 172 ships of 
101,892 tons, and manned by 42,003 sailors. The juris- 
diction of the Comptroller and Commissioners of the 
Navy was defined in 1714, and the ‘‘ Articles of War” 
established in 1749. The first steamer was constructed 
for the navy in 1822 (the (Comet); the first “ screw’ 
steam-ship of war in 1845; the first “ironclad” (the 
Warrior) in 1860; and the first “ram” (the Huvtspur) 
in 1870. 
KR. O'Byrne. 
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4— THE BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION 


COMPANY. 


By J. DICKINSON, RerrreD STAFF SURGEON. 


MONGST the many maritime enter- 
prises that have of late years sprung 
into existence out of the gradual de- 
velopment of the resources of India, 
the steamship company whose name 
stands at the head of the present 
article deserves to be particularly 

noticed. The scale on which the operations of this 

Company are now conducted is so extensive, and the 

punctual and regular fulfilment of its contracts is so 

important, that at tle present moment it exercises an 
influence on every port along the entire littoral of the 

Kast Indies, as well as in the Persian Gulf, Burma, and 

the Straits of Malacca. From small beginnings it now 

possesses a fleet of about eighty steamers, with an 
aggregate tonnage of over 164,400 tons. The mileage 
annually to be traversed under its contracts with 

Government, exceeds 2,000,000 miles, and it employs 

in the service of its fleet alone over 1,000 European 

Officers and engineers, and more than 7,000 natives, 

chiefly Lascars. 

The history of the measures that have led to these 
results 1s of general interest, and it affords a happy 
proof of what may be accomplished by steady and 
prudent enterprise. 

This undertaking has not only been the pioneer of 
steam communication on the coast of India, but has also 
succeeded in developing the latent commerce between the 
ports of India and the ports of the neighbouring semi- 
barbarous countries to an extent which might have well 
been judged impossible in so short a time. It may be 
well to make a few general remarks upon the shipping 
trade of India, and note how the progress of this 
Company has developed contemporaneously with the 
extension and growth of our Indian trade. 

Twenty-eight years since, when Government decided 
upon subsidizing steamers to run between Calcutta and 
Burma, in heu of employing its own vessels upon this 
service, there were upon the eastern side of India no 
steamers but those of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company performing the overland mail service, a few 
Government transports, of small tonnage and_ power, 
and occasional steamers employed in the opium trade. 
On the western side, the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company had the mail service to Suez and to China. 
The home-trade was divided between the native vessels, 


which put to sea only in fine weather, and square-rigged 
ships, carrying native crews and officered by Europeans. 
The captains of these vessels of the “country service” 
as it was then termed, were proud of their employment. 
Their ships, admirably manned by the agile and obe- 
dient Lascars, vied with the Government vessels in 
smartness and dexterous handling, and often in the 
course of their voyages they had to be prepared for a 
skirmish with the Gulf pirates or Malay robbers. These 
ships, however, principally belonged to merchants, and, 
carrying only their owners’ cargo, did little to provide 
for, or develop, general trade. One by one they have 
disappeared before the growth of steam; and some of 
their captains, recognizing the inevitable change, have 
gladly accepted appointments in the British India Steam 
Navigation Company's Service, bringing with them not 
only their country experience and training, but also that 
esprit de corps and pride in the smartness and efficiency 
of their vessel, which produces the universal tidy and 
trim appearance noticeable in the Company’s steamers, 
notwithstanding the heavy work they have to perform. 

The introduction of a new product of industry, what- 
ever may be its character, must have its probationary 
trials and vicissitudes, and rarely does it happen that a 
pioneer reaps the full advantage of his forethought and 
enterprise. The British India Steam Navigation Com- 
pany has been no exception to the rule; for satisfactory 
as have been the general results, they have not been 
attained without troubles and difficulties, which might 
have discouraged less determined and enterprising men 
than those who have so well directed its operations. 

The first operations of this Company date from the 
year 1855, in which the Kast India Company indicated 
a desire for a mail service between Calcutta and Burma; 
and early in the following year a private company was 
founded under the title of the Calcutta and Burma 
Steam Navigation Company, by the gentlemen who still 
retain the control and direction of the present Company. 
There being no time to build ships, the young Company 
purchased tco small steamers of about 600 tons each, 
the Cape of Good Hope and the Bultic, and despatched 
them to India round the Cape, commencing operations 
early in 1857, under a contract for a semi-monthly service 
between Calcutta, Akyab, Rangoon, and Moulmein. 

At the outbreak of the Mutiny in 1857, the Company 
rendered its first important service to the Government 
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by bringing up from Ceylon to Calcutta half of the 35th 
Royal Sussex Regiment, being the first detachment of 
Kuropean troops that came to the assistance of India 
from the outside world. This demand for transport 
was beneficial to the Company, and the trade with 
Burma also improving, the Directors decided to build a 
third steamer of larger power and capacity. A contract 
was accordingly entered into for the steamer Burma of 
900 tons, and of greater speed than the two smaller 
ones, and to be built to all the requirements of a 
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Being desirous, however, of developing this new line, 
the Company contracted for a jifth steamer, called the 
Calcutta, which was, unfortunately, wrecked on the 
Wicklow Bank, in Ireland, fifteen hours after leaving 
the Clyde. Previously to this, the Cape of Good Hope 
had been run down in the Hooghly by one of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steamers, and, to 
supply these deficiencies, the Company purchased the 
steamer Rangoon, then building, and contracted for 
two other steamers, the Coringa and Moulmein. 
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tropical trade. The Burma reached Calcutta in 1858, 
and met with general approval. 

In 1859 another steamer was purchased, called the 
Governor Higginson, out of compliment to the then 
popular Governor of the Mauritius; and in pursuance of 
a plan for the gradual extension of the coast service, 
she was sent to open up a general trade at the ports 
between Calcutta and Madras—a service then considered 
impracticable by marine authorities, and which, having 
at first been undertaken without contract or subsidy, 
was found so unremunerative that, on Government 
chartering the vessel for temporary employment between 
Madras and Rangoon, this portion of the coast trade 
was abandoned for a time. 


In 1861 and 1862 the present Chairman of the Com- 
pany proceeded to India, with a view of renewing the 
first contracts, and of inaugurating, if possible, a general 
system of extension which had carefully been considered 
for some time previously, and which should embrace the 
whole coasting service along the Indian littoral. The 
extensions contemplated not only a scheme for providing 
steam communication to connect all the ports of British 
India with each other, by a regular system of inter- 
coastal mails, but it also aimed at extending the benefit 
of the services to the Persian Gulf on the north-west, and 
the Straits of Malacca and Singapore on the south-east. 
Although the Governments of Bombay and Madras gave 
favourable consideration to those parts of the proposals 
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which more immediately affected their Presidencies, yet 
it is more than probable that, had not its promoters met 
with unexpected support and assistance in the Supreme 
Council of the Government of India, the original scheme 
might have been greatly reduced in its proportions, and, 
perhaps, shorn of some of its most important features. 
Eventually the terms of a new contract were arranged, 
which embraced the whole of the scheme submitted, and 
also included conditions for the conveyance of troops and 
stores at a mileage rate, and for the pérformance of other 
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Karachi; a service to the Persian Gulf once in every 
six weeks; and, lastly, a monthly service between 
Madras and Rangoon. 

In reviewing the extent of the obligations the Company 
has now undertaken, we may observe, in the first place, 
that, in opposition to the expressed opinions of expe- 
rienced nautical men, it had committed itself to regular 
communications, at all seasons of the year, with ports 
on the coast of India then believed to be unapproach- 
able during the stormy monsoons. On the Persian Gulf 
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special Government services of an important character, by 
means of which Government was enabled to dispense with 
some of its transports. 

This agreement was concluded in 1862, and the Com- 
pany undertook to run a fortnightly mail service be- 
tween Calcutta, Akyab, Rangoon, and Moulmein; a 
monthly service to Chittagong and Akyab; a monthly 
service to Singapore, rid Rangoon and Moulmein; a 
monthly service between Rangoon and the Andaman 


Islands; a fortnightly service between Bombay and 


line the steamers were to call at Maskat, Bunder Abbas, 
Bushire, and Busreh, at none of which places were there 
any European inhabitants, excepting the Government 
ofticials, and these only at the two last-mentioned 
places. At all the ports in the Persian Gulf it was the 
universal custom to suspend all shipping trade for 
several months in the year; further, at some of the 
ports, and also at places in the Malay Peninsula and 
Straits Settlements, life and property were insecure, and 
trade altogether uncertain. 
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These greatly extended services necessitated a-con- 
siderable addition to the Company’s fleet, and by the 
end of the year 1863 they had seventeen steamers afloat, 
and four more building. It was then deemed advisable 
to obtain the sanction of the Board of Trade to change 
the name of the Company from the Calcutta and Burma 
Steam Navigation Company to the more appropriate and 
comprehensive name of the British India Steam Navi- 
gation Company. 

In tracing the rise and progress of this Company 
sufficient has been said to show the energy and foresight 
of the Directors, and in 1864 the trade of the Persian 
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the occasion of the Abyssinian campaign. For this 
service transports were urgently needed, and the Com- 
pany at once placed nine of its steamers at the dis- 
posal of the Government, nearly all of which not only 
carried troops and stores, but took sailing-ships in tow. 
On the arrival of the troops at Annesley Bay water was 
found to be a pressing want, and the advantages of the 
Company’s steamers being specially fitted with surface 
condensers soon became apparent. No other chartered 
steamers which arrived at this time were fitted in a 
similar way. Three of the Company’s steamers imme- 
diately commenced condensing water, and delivered 
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Gulf had sufficiently developed to admit of the six- 
weekly line being undertaken monthly. Keeping in 
view the growth of the trade, and the requirements of 
the Government service, the steamers contracted to be 
built were of large capacity, ventilated by the most 
approved methods, and provided with all modern im- 
provements, particularly with surface condensers (a new 
invention, of which the Company were among the first 
to take advantage), and all its steamers built after the 
year 1863 were so fitted. This forethought of the 
Directors in adopting the surface condensers not only 
resulted in producing the anticipated economy of coal, 
but proved of signal advantage to the Government on 
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30,000 gallons per day, for the support of the troops and 
animals, and were retained for this purpose during the 
whole of the campaign, whilst others made repeated trips 
to and from India. 

Mr. William Mackinnon is founder and Chairman of 
the Company. Its management and progress is mainly 
due to him. The Company being, in a measure, a 
private one, the names of the Directors are not 
given. 

The line to London and the East was undertaken and 
established on the opening of the Suez Canal, but the 
steamers trading round the coast of India were all 
fitted from the offstart for passengers. The value to 
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India of this company’s fleet is shown by the following 
services it has rendered :— 

a. The Indian Mutiny. 

b. The Indian Famine. 

. The Abyssinian Expedition. 

d, The Egyptian Campaign. 

e. The Burma Expedition under General Prendergast. 

This table of important services rendered to the State 
shows at a glance that a fleet of powerful steamers 
could, at any time, be placed at the disposal of Govern- 
ment as mercantile auxiliaries, as transports, war 
cruisers, and hospital ships. They are all built to 
Admiralty requirements, possess all necessary appli- 
ances, and on the later-built ones there is a refrigerative 
engine for making ice on board. 

Appended are the various lines established by this 
company, together with its fleet of steamers, which 
sufficiently evidence the important position this large 
steamship company bears in relation to the Indian 
Empire and its integrity. The Government of India 
can at any moment call upon this company—as it has 
lately done—for a large number of transports ready and 
to hand, officered and manned by sailors who know 
every inch of the Indian coast. To say that this fleet 
forms an integral part of the defences of India—and 
this without any expense to the Government, excepting 
when employed—is simply a fact. To say that this 
fleet, whose rise and origin has been traced in this 
paper, 1s mainly due to the courage and enterprise of 
Mr. William Mackinnon, the founder and chairman, is 
regarded by the writer as a pleasure to record. 
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TovurNAMENTS originated from the ancient gladiatorial 
combats which had for their object the training of the 
youth of the day in all exercises tending to make them 
active, athletic, and expert in the art of war. This led 
to those encounters termed jousts, in which a couple of 
knights met each other to test their prowess and 
gallantry, being clad in armour and using weapons of 
warfare, such as the sword, battle-axe, and lance, as 
their arms. On this followed the Tournament, a gather- 
ing held for the purpose of bringing together a number 
of knights who should have the opportunity of exhibiting 
before this assembly their chivalrous valour. In such 
encounters as were held under the name of tournaments 
in the Middle Ages, life was not unfrequently sacrificed ; 
but the knight who slew or disabled his adversary was 
indemnified against all consequences. In later times, to 
nake a tournament more the field for deeds of strength 
and prowess than for deadly combat, two sorts of arms 
were employed, those expressly made for the purpose, 
viz. lances with blunt heads of iron, and the ordinary 
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Lines of Communication. 


Line No. 1. Calcutta, Rangoon, and Moul- 
mein 

2. Calcutta, Chittapong ‘Astaean 
and Burmah 

3. Rangoon, Moulmein, Tavoy, 


. Weekly. 


- Weekly. 


and Mergui . . Weekly. 
»» 9 + Madras, Coromandel Ports, 
and Rangoon . Fortnightly. 


5 & 7. Bombay, Ragache: did 

Persian Gulf - Weekly. 
6. Bombay, Verawal, Porebunder, 

Cutch Mandavie, and Kurra- 


chee . - Fortnightly. 
» 9, 8 Calcutta, Rancoon; and Moul- 

mein . Weekly. 
ae Caicatle and ‘Boubay eek: 

ing) . Weekly. 
y» 9», 10. London, Kurrachee, and Bom- 

bay . . Fortnightly. 
»» 9, 11. Bombay ana ast Athen 

Ports . ‘ . Monthly. 
»» 9», 12. London and Caieuite ; . Fortnightly. 
», », 13. London, Java, and Queens- 

land . : ; . Fortnightly. 


The British India Steam Navigation Company has 
now running a fleet numbering 78 fast and commodious 
vessels. 


JAMES C. DICKINSON. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


arins of warfare with which knights had the opportunity, 
if permitted, of signalising themselves in more than an 
ordinary degree. Every knight attending was required 
to prove his noble birth, or rank, as a title of admission. 
The competitors were at first proclaimed by the heralds 
with sound of trumpet; and hence the word blazonry, 
signifying the correct deciphering of the heraldic symbol 
on a coat-of-arms, derived by some from the German 
blasen, to blow. Afterwards, when armorial bearings 
became general, the shield of the knight gave token of 
his rank and family. Jn succeeding centuries, tourna- 
ments were graced by the presence of ladies, who 
distributed the prizes to the knights whose bearing in 
the encounter stamped them as worthy of recognition ; 
and we find still later on that the jousts or tournaments 
were generally held in honour of ladies, every knight 
being bound to possess, in reality or on show, a dame of 
his affections, for whose sake all these deeds of chivalry 
were supposed to be performed. 


R. O’ Byrne. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY GENERALS OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR. 


By MAJOR N. L. WALFORD, R.A 


CHAPTER V.--1646, 1647, anv 1648. 


—e F we compare the condition of the Royal 

paty at the commencement of the year 
1646, with that which it enjoyed in 
January 1645, we shall be able to 
realise how terrible was the blow in- 
flicted on their cause by the single 
defeat of Naseby; for, indeed, with 
the exception of this battle, no action of the first im- 
portance had taken place during the year. Yet there 
now remained to the King but one army, that which 
was held fast in Devonshire by Fairfax. It is true that 
a body of from 1,500 to 2,000 cavalry still accompanied 
Charles in his wanderings, but these were little more 
than a body-guard, and, as we shall find, were soon 
wasted in desultory fighting. Of all England the King 
now possessed only Devon and Cornwall, for we cannot 
reckon as territory the land occupied by the few, though 
strong, garrisons which still held out for him in various 
parts, such as Newark, Chester, Oxford, Worcester, and 
the Castles of Raglan, Caernarvon, Conway, Donnington, 
Wallingford, and others. To that portion of his king- 
dom which was still his own he was unable to make 
his way, and was perforce compelled to permit the 
army which defended it to be crushed without an effort 
to aid. 

At the commencement of the year 1646 the Civil War 
was thus practically over, and, save by the help of foreign 
arms, no power at that time remained to Charles to 
continue the struggle with any, even the wildest, 
hope of ultimate success. This fact, which was patent 
to all, was not hidden from the King, and we shall 
accordingly find that during the year on which we have 
now entered, he was busily employed in the endeavour 
to obtain by mediation or intervention that position 
which he had risked on, and lost by, the sword. It 
was more than suspected by the Independents that 
already there was a tendency on the part of the Scots 
to make advances to the King, who, on his part, was 
at this time offering all things to the Irish, the French, 
the Pope, to anyone, indeed, who would accept pro- 
mises as an equivalent return for aid im some form. 

The policy of Charles was undoubtedly dishonest, but 
it was also unfortunate; and much of his vacillation, 
with its consequent apparent deception, may be justly 
set down to the weakness of his will, through which he 
surrendered himself to each of twenty advisers in turn, and 
following the advice of each for a while, recklessly threw 
over any plan, however far advanced, which appeared 
likely to clash with his latest hobby. He further 
believed that he had sufficient skill in the game of 
politics to play off one party against the other, and 
ventured even to apparently favour two opponents, of 


whom, at that very moment, he had fully determined 
to crush one. Again he felt deeply, in his heart, that 
his kingly office was of a character so majestic, that 
men neither could nor would dispense with it, and even 
at this time, when his fortunes were at a very low ebb, 
he was unable or unwilling to realise that the Crown, 
worshipful as he held it, had no longer any weight as 
compared with the sword of the people. Charles still 
beheved, and believed till his death, that such was the 
inherent grandeur of his office that his acceptance of 
one or the other of two parties was sufficient to ensure 
the moral superiority of that side which he preferred, 
and to turn the scale of evenly balanced power in its 
favour. He hoped to prove himself to be necessary to 
each, and to be wooed by all for their purposes, to gain 
which he intended that they should first serve his own; 
but in place of this he was used now as a puppet, and 
a little later as a scapegoat, and when no longer needed 
was erased as a superfluous zero. At this very moment, 
while beseeching help from every Power on the conti- 
nent, he was engaged in the endeavour to arrange a 
treaty with the Scots, was making a series of proposals 
for peace to the Parliament, while in writing to Rupert 
he tells that Prince that in any case he will give no 
more than had already been refused at Uxbridge in 
January 1645. But that the King’s cause was lost was 
obvious to every eye, and the saddest portion of the 
story of this year is the gradual desertion of this unfor- 
tunate man by friends, dependants, and relatives, at 
the time when he was tasting the fruits of the greedi- 
ness of the first, of the ambition of the second, and of 
the foolhardy rashness of the third 

To return to the actions of the main army of the 
Parliament, which we left at the close of 1645 cantoned 
around Exeter, while Sir Richard Grenville in Cornwall, 
and Hopton in Devonshire,* still kept the field in the 
King’s name. On the 8th of January, after a council 
of war, which on the 5th decided to advance, Fairfax 
moved forward on Crediton, whence, on the following 
day, a brigade under Cromwell pushed on to Bovey 
Tracey, where lay some of the Royalist horse. Attack- 
ing at about 6 p.m., Oliver surprised them and captured 
all their horses and about fifty prisoners. The officers, 
who, when Cromwell’s cavalry burst into the town, were 
playing cards, on finding that the house in which they 
were had been beset by the Roundheads, flung the 
stakes out of the window among the men and, taking 
advantage of the delay which was caused by the scramble 
for the money, escaped through a back-door, and so 
across the river. 

* Goring, secing no chance of success, had sailed for France in 
November 1645 
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On the 10th of January the Parliamentary army, 
driving the Cavaliers before them, occupied Ashburton, 
and there decided to move directly to the relief of 
Plymouth, in preference to fighting Hopton’s force, 
which was in position on the northern edge of Dart- 
moor. On the 11th a further advance was made to 
Totness, whence a despatch was sent to Plymouth to 
assure the garrison of aid; from Totness strong parties 
of cavalry were sent out over the moor towards Oak- 
hampton and Tavistock, and some of these having been 
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JAMES STUART, DUKR OF RICHMOND. 


mistaken by the besiegers for the vanguard of the main 
army, the siege was hurriedly abandoned by the Cava- 
liers, who fell back over the Taimar into Cornwall. It 
was now determined that, since Plymouth had been 
thus relieved, no further advance should take place 
until after the capture of Dartmouth, since a sea-port 
was urgently needed, in order that the money and 
recruits sent from London by sea might be received by 
the army. Dartmouth was accordingly invested on the 
12th of January, and after a pause of some days, needed 
for the preparation of ladders, &c., as also for the arrival 
and co-operation of the fleet, was stormed at 11 p.m. on 
the 18th, with the loss of but one man killed. On the 
capture of the town the outlying forts at once surren- 
dered, as did also two men-of-war which were at the 
time in the harbour. The total number of guns cap- 
tured was 103, while 800 to 1,000 prisoners were taken. 
These, with the exception of the officers and the gentle- 
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men of the county, were all set free; and Fairfax, in 
addition, wisely gave a present of two shillings to every 
Cornishman to help him to his home. 

Having, by the relief of Plymouth, obtained the 
object of his march, Fairfax now retired by Totness 
and Chudleigh towards Exeter, with the intention of 
continuing the siege of that city, which during his 
expedition to Dartmouth he had left carefully block- 
aded. 

On the 29th of January news was received that a 
force of cavalry from Oxford had advanced as far as 
Corfe Castle, while the Royalist horse of Hopton’s 
force, now under the command of Lord Wentworth, had 
pushed forward to Barnstaple, with the intention of 
effecting a junction with the former body. Upon the 
receipt of this information Fairfax moved forward to 
Tiverton, and sent out three regiments of cavalry to 
reconnoitre in North Devon; these last were, however, 
recalled on the 5th of February, when it had been dis- 
covered that the enemy’s horse, after revictualling Dun- 
ster in Somersetshire, had retired on their infantry, 
pursued by such of the troops stationed in those parts 
(under Blake, in Taunton) as had not been drawn off 
towards Corfe Castle. The Royal troops, who had 
attempted to surprise this latter post, were with some 
difficulty driven back, and returned to Oxford. 

On the 8th of February it was discovered that Hopton 
was again about to make an effort to break out, for, 
having collected about 4,000 foot and some cavalry at 
Launceston, he marched thence into Devonshire, and 
was at this date on his road to Torrington, at which 
place he proposed to arrive on the 10th. About the 
same time some letters were also intercepted, in which 
Wentworth undertook to shortly reheve Exeter. On 


the receipt of this information a council of war was 


assembled, in which, on the 9th, it was determined to 
leave Sir Hardress Waller, with a detachment of troops 
(three regiments of foot and one of horse), to continue 
the siege of Exeter, while Fairfax and the remainder of 
the army (five regiments of horse and seven of foot) 
should march against Hopton. Accordingly, on the 
10th the General moved to Crediton, where he heard 
that the enemy had 5,000 horse and 4,000 foot at 
Torrington, and expected a further reinforcement of 
1,000 men from Barnstaple. On the 14th Chumleigh 
was reached, and it was intended to arrive at Torrington 
on the following day; but the weather was so bad, and 
so much delay was caused by the action of the enemy in 
breaking down the bridges, that the engagement was 
deferred until the morrow, though many skirmishes 
took place during the day between the horse of the two 
parties. At 4 a.m. on the 16th the drums beat the 
“assembly,” and by 7 a.m. the whole army of the 
Parliament was formed in order of battle on the moor, 
about five miles from Torrington; by 5 p.m., after 
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skirmishing all the day through the narrow lanes, the 
Parliamentary forces advanced to within a mile of the 
town, towards which, at 8 p.m., the enemy retired after 
some hard fighting in the fields and enclosures. Fairfax 
having decided that it would not be wise to venture an 
attack in the dark over unknown ground, halted his 
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troops at once replied ; the firing was immediately taken 
up along the whole line, and even the reserves were soon 
pushed into action. 

Fairfax, observing the good spirit of the soldiers, 
ordered the attack to be supported by the whole force, 
and the firing thus became general; the Parliamentary 
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WINCHESTER CASTLE. 


army, pushed forward the outposts in double the usual 
strength, and gave orders that the assault should be 
delayed until the following morning. 

During the night a noise was heard in the town, which 
gave the idea that the enemy was retiring; in order to 
ascertain if this were really the case, six dragoons were 
ordered to creep up to the barricades of the Royalists 
and to fire over them. 


sharp volley, to which the Parliamentary advanced 


This fire was answered by a 


foot crept on from hedge to hedge, and, after about two 
hours of hard struggling, drove the Cavaliers behind the 
barricades which guarded the approaches of the town. 
By fresh efforts, and not without serious loss, these 
defences were stormed, and the enemy, still fighting 
from house to house and from street to street, was at 
last forced out of Torrington. This success had been 
scarcely gained, when eighty barrels of powder, which 
had been stored in the church, also unfortunately used 
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as a place of confinement for 200 prisoners, were ex- 
ploded by a man named Watts, who had received £30 
in payment for this crime. The prisoners and their 
guards were all killed, and many houses in the town 
were destroyed, while the Royalists, led by Sir John 
Digby, strove to take advantage of the resulting con- 


fusion, and by a vigorous charge to redeem their defeat. . 


But they were repulsed by the Parliamentary horse, who 
about 11 p.m., after a pause for the purpose of rallying 
their scattered troops, started in pursuit of the Cavaliers, 
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of whose entire force only about 400 recrossed the Tamar 
into Cornwall. 

Thus ended one of the most severe and gallant con- 
tests of the war. The Cornishmen proved themselves, 
as ever, soldiers of the best, while the loss of the Round- 
heads in officers and men was greater ‘‘ than hath 
been in any storm since the army came forth.” But 
from this day’s work the Royal infantry never rallied, 
for the greater part of the Cornishmen dispersed to their 
homes, while the Devon men deserted in large numbers ; 
Hopton had still, however, 5,000 horse on the west bank 
of the Tamar. , 

At a council of war held on the 20th of February, it 
was unanimously decided to march into Cornwall, and 
this for three reasons: to put an end to the field army 
of the King and to settle the west; to do this at once 
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lest succour, already expected, might soon arrive from 
France; and because when once the force in the field 
had been routed, Barnstaple and Exeter, the only towns 
which yet held out for the King, would infallibly fall. 

It was therefore determined to blockade these while 
the main army should pursue its march after Hopton ; 
in February the Parliamentary forces moved, a part 
from Torrington to Holsworthy, and the remainder from 
their cantonments to Torrington, while a party of horse 
was sent on in front to force the passage of the Tamar. 
This cavalry encountered the enemy at a point near 
Stratton, and defeated them with the loss of 480 pri- 
soners. 

On the 25th the army marched by way of Tamer- 
ton to Launceston, a long and weary journey, it being 
midnight when the rear of the column was yet two 
miles from the town, which was held by 500 Royalist 
foot, who were, however, quickly driven out, though with- 
out much loss, owing to the darkness of the night. 
During the following day the tired troops rested in 
Launceston, where Fairfax again won golden opinions 
from the inhabitants by dismissing every Cornish pri- 
soner with a present of twelve pence. 

It became now a matter of the greatest solicitude to 
Fairfax that the enemy’s horse should not, imitating 
the action of those of the army of Essex, when in a 
similar situation, break out through the chain with 
which he bound them within Cornwall, since, if they 
could be retained in their present position, their sur- 
render would be only a question of time. The pre- 
cautions which he took to this end are not without 
interest. 

Special orders were sent to Colonel Cook who, with 
Massey’s horse, lay before Barnstaple, to be in readi- 
ness to strike at the flank of any party of the enemy 
which might pierce a line of posts which the General 
formed along the Tamar, of which river every passage 
was occupied by detachments of the cavalry of the 
Parliamentary rear-guard. He further sent forward in 
advance of the main army a troop of dragoons, which 
were posted at Camelford, where they might obtain 
the earliest possible information of any attempt of the 
Royalists to pass round his right flank. All being thus 
prepared against any attempt on the part of Hopton 
to escape from Cornwall, Fairfax advanced in order of 
battle on Bodmin, whence, so great was his dread lest 
the Cavaliers by breaking his blockade should be able 
to prolong the war, he sent a special messenger to 
Whalley, who was watching Oxford, ordering him to 
move thence into Wiltshire, for the purpose of cutting 
off any troops who might succeed in passing the other 
lines. 

The Parliamentary army, being somewhat delayed 
in their movements by the threatened attack of some 
parties of the Royalist cavalry, were on the night of 
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the 1st of March at Blisland, where they, at 10 p.m., 
heard that the enemy had evacuated Bodmin. Thither 
on the 2nd they advanced, and there halted until the 
7th, posts being placed at Wadebridge, Padstow, and 
Lothwithiel to form a new line against the escape of 
the Cavalier horse. 

On the 4th it was known that Prince Charles had 
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Irish on board, was captured at Padstow; in her were 
found letters to the effect that 6,000 Irish were ready 
to embark at once for England, while 4,000 more should 
follow them in May; the Cornish gentlemen who had 
come in to Fairfax expressed to him their very strong 
dislike to the landing of any “foreigners’’ for the King’s 
service, and inclined more decidedly to the Parliament 
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sailed for Scilly, and that Hopton’s headquarters were 
at Truro, his main army being stationed between that 
town and the three points, St. Columb, Grampound, 
and Tregony, while the mass of his horse was at St. 
Dennis; against these every passage across Cornwall 
was carefully barred, while the country people were 
urged to barricade the lanes and watch the fords. 

On the 4th, also, a ship from Ireland, which had 300 


on account of their hatred of such action 
of the Royal generals. 

On the 6th a summons to surrender was sent to 
Hopton, and on this day information was received that 
the long-expected effort to escape was to be made by the 
Royal cavalry. A strict watch was ordered to be kept 
by the whole of the Parliamentary army, and on the 
following day Fairfax moved on St. Columb, with the 


on the part 
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object of still further narrowing Hopton’s quarters. ence ofan armistice that, crying out, “A Cessation!” “A 
On the same day, in order that the Royalist horse Cessation!” they refused to engage their adversaries, 
might have no rest, and might thus be unfit for along though the latter, pressing on, denied altogether that 
and hurried march, Colonel Rich was sent with 1,000 there was any ground for their belief; when at last con- 
cavalry and dragoons to beat up the enemy’s quarters. yinced that they were mistaken, the Royalist horse retired, 
Rich fell in with the enemy a few miles to the west ‘expressing much sorrow.” With troops so dispirited 
of St. Columb, drove the outposts back on their re- it was, of course, impossible to prolong the struggle: 
serves, and then, charging the latter, forced them and Hopton, yielding to the circumstances, asked for a 
from the field with the loss of 100 prisoners and of meeting at Tresillian, at which terms of surrender 
300 horses. might be discussed. Fairfax agreed to this request, but 

demanded, as a preliminary step to any negotiations, 
______. the abandonment of Truro by the Royalists. This con- 
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reflected honour on any general, and that its conductor, 
whether Fairfax or Cromwell was the real chief, was a 
man of the first rank among skilful soldiers. At the 
commencement of 1646 the Parliamentary army found 
itself so placed that their enemies were confined to a 
peninsula, across the neck of which stretched a line of 
posts, forbidding egress; to maintain this position, 
while gradually advancing, and thus narrowing the 
ground available for Hopton’s forces, was the principal 
object of Fairfax, and this he succeeded in doing with- 
out a single check. It may be that, according to our 

On the 8th Fairfax advanced to St. Stephens, St. modern ideas, his movements were slow; so slow that 
Blazey, and other points near to Truro. In the evening an active enemy might, perhaps, have forced his way 
an answer to the summons sent on the 6th arrived through the line by the simple plan of making a con- 
from Hopton, in which the Cavalier spoke of an in- centrated attack on one point, after a feigned effort 
tended treaty between the King and the Parliament, upon another; but we must remember that the marches 
and of his readiness to be a party to it, offering, further, of which we have spoken were made in bad weather, 
to appoint commissioners to discuss conditions of sometimes with snow on the ground, and over roads 
peace. It was, however, known, by a prisoner, that the which in our day would scarcely be considered practicable 
summons of Fairfax had been kept secret from the for troops. The skilful use of detachments in front, in 
soldiers of the Royal army, while that general demanded, rear, and on the flanks, the full recognition of the value 
not peace, but surrender. of an obstacle, and, above all, the example on the Yeo 

On the 9th a summons was sent by Fairfax, who, in of the principle of mancuvring an enemy out of a 
order to emphasize his message, advanced on that day position which is too strong to be attacked in front, all 
to Tregony and Probus. During this march it was found prove a great advance in this campaign on the military 
that so firmly were Hopton’s troops assured of the exist- power of the commanders during the previous years of 
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the war. Here, again, we find that Fairfax, realising 
the superiority of his infantry over that of Hopton, 
trusted in it as a source of strength sufficient to more 
than neutralise the great advantages which the enemy 
possessed over him as regarded the number of cavalry 
at their command. It will be well, also, to observe how 
the royalist cavalry is continually annoyed, not with 
any hope of permanent success against it, since it was 
so superior in strength to that of the Parliament, but 
for the sole purpose of wearying the horses, in order 
that they might not be in a condition to carry their 
riders through the long and hard march which would 
inevitably follow on any effort to escape. 

The events of the twelve months which had nearly 
elapsed since the formation of the New Model may 
fairly be classed as ‘‘ war,” in contradistinction to those 
of the previous years, in which there was only “ fight- 
ing,’ and from this time forward we may venture to 
look for a plan for each campaign, and for some sort of 
system in its execution. 

To return to the King, who at the end of the year 
1645 was at Oxford. He remained in this city during 
the earlier part of 1646, in personal security, indeed, 
but so completely cut off from the rest of England that 
he could neither give nor receive aid; his safety 
resembled that of a man who from an island sees all 
that he possesses swept away by an encircling flood, he 
himself being both powerless to help and_ beyond 
rescue. 

His garrisons, one by one, fell into the hands of his 
enemies; Chester, on the 83rd of February, surrendered 
to its old foe Brereton ; Ashby-de-la-Zouch a little later 
shared the same fate; while Whalley and Fleetwood 
were gradually drawing in the net around Oxford, a task 
in which, after the dispersal of Hopton’s army, they were 
assisted by Browne. 

On the 22nd of March occurred the last combat of the 
war, of which the result was so disastrous to the cause 
of the King that even his personal surrender, deprived 
as he was of all hope or help, became merely a question 
of time. Sir Jacob Astley, having with difficulty raised 
a force of 3,000 men, proposed, about the middle of 
March, to join the King at Oxford, with this welcome 
reinforcement. On receipt of the news of his intended 
movement, Charles sent out a body of 1,500 soldiers to 
meet him and bring him in, but they failed altogether 
to find him, and knew nothing of his fortune until they 
received the information of his decisive defeat. Colonel 
Morgan, who had command of the cavalry about 
Gloucester and Hereford, having heard of Astley’s in- 
tended march, sent warning of it to Whalley and Fleet- 
wood, and, further, drew from Brereton all the horse 
which the latter could spare; with these he pushed 
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on after the Cavaliers. So fast did Morgan advance 
that he came in contact with the Royal troops before 
Brereton had succeeded in Joining him; but though in- 
ferior in strength to Astley, he attacked him at once, 
and fought alone with him for four hours, with the 
object of delaying his advance until Brereton should 


come up. Towards morning, for this engagement took 


place wholly at night, Sir William at last arrived, and 
the Parliamentary leaders, having completed their junc- 
tion, charged together on the Cavaliers, and, at about 
half an hour before day-light on the 22nd of March, 
completely routed them, taking 1,600 prisoners, 2,000 
arms, and Sir John Asley himself. The latter, fully 
realising the decisive character of the victory, is re- 
ported to have said, in conversation with his captors 
after the battle: ‘‘ Now you have done your work, and 
may go and play, unless you fall out among your- 
selves.” 

During the remainder of the year 1646, there is little 
to record but the successive surrenders of the various 
Royal garrisons ; Exeter having yielded on the 11th of 
April, Barnstaple followed its example on the 14th. 
The west being thus altogether in the hands of the 
Parliament, Fairfax moved his army eastwards, to join 
in the siege of Oxford, the head-quarters of the King, his 
present abode, and the centre of the Royalist strength. 
Cromwell, resigning his command, returned to London, 
for the purpose of making a report to the House of 
Commons of the doings of the campaign. 

On the arrival of Fairfax at Newbury, on the 27th of 
April, he heard the news of the escape of the King from 
Oxford, which had taken place on the preceding day. 

Charles, after offering propositions to Fairfax and the 
army that they should, on his surrendering himself to 
them, conduct him to London, finding that these met 
with no favourable response, determined to evade the 
circle which was closing in around Oxford; and with 
this object, but without any distinct plan, fled with only 
two companions. Intending at first, it would appear, 
to go to London, where he seems to have expected to 
find friends, the King passed by Henley and Brentford 
to Harrow. Abandoning that scheme he next turned 
to the north, through St. Albans, and was on the 28th 
at Market Harborough; thence he went to Stamford, 
thence again to Downham in Norfolk, where he lay hid 
until May the 4th. During this time he was endeavour- 
ing to find some means of passing into Scotland, with 
the intention of joining the army of Montrose; but on 
the 5th of May, having given over all hope of being 
able to effect this purpose, Charles presented himself, 
under the escort of a troop of cavalry which had been 
sent to meet him, at the head-quarters of the Scottish 
army, which were at Kelham, near Newark. 


PEN APPLICABLE TO THE REQUIREMENTS OF HER MAJESTY’S 
NAVAL AND MILITARY FORCES. 


By Tae EDITOR. 


Tue “ Hansom’’ Front-QTEERING TRICYCLE, CONVERTIBLE TO TANDEM BY THE ADDITION OF 
A VERY FEW AND SIMPLE Parts. 


Invented by J. Speep, Head Viewer, Royal Small Arms Factory, Enfield Lock. 


Ir may be urged by some people that the insertion of 
the description of a tricycle, does not properly come 
under the head of inventions relating to the require- 


TRICYCLE. 


Spare Parts for converting to Tandem or Back-Steerer. 


ments of Her Majeésty’s Services. But when this series 
was first announced, it was expressly stated that every 
invention relating to the outdoor exercises of officers 
other than those of parade or field movements would be 
placed before the sister Services, so that they might 
avail themselves of subjects which would conduce to 
healthy exercise in the shape of amusements, sport, &e. 
The insertion of this tricycle comes under the latter 
head. There are a large number of officers of both 
services who are accomplished cyclists. But there is 
another reason why the Editor has chosen to place this 
admirable machine before the Services; that is, because 
it is the invention of one who is in Her Majesty’s ser- 
vice, although in a civil capacity, and in which he is 
a well-tried and trusted public servant. It is upon him 
and his staff, acting under the orders of the Chief of 
the Royal Small Arms Department, that depends the 
issue of sound and serviceable weapons to our army and 
navy. Having thus stated the reasons for the insertion 


of his tricycle invention, its features will now be 
explained. 

This is the latest development of the tricycle. It has 
been generally admitted by all cyclists that, if a lever 
machine working on powerful cranks could be invented, 
having no dead points, it would be a very great step in 
advance of the chain-gear system as at present in use. 
This has been achieved by the present invention. This 
machine possesses qualities of peculiar and special ex- 
cellence; it is primarily a roadster, and for general use 
over every kind of road, it is admitted to be unsurpassed. 
The superior treadle-action is unquestionably a very 
great advantage, the rider, owing to the great length of 
the cranks (i.e. seven inches, this giving one-sixth more 
leverage than any other machine), and being placed 
directly over his work, is able to exert the utmost power 
with the least possible friction, infinitely less than in 
any other system. The action is not that of an ordi- 
nary lever, nor is it rotary, but a combination of two- 
third leverage and one-third rotary, as in the action of 
walking, so that the natural action of the muscles of 
the rider is retained, requiring, therefore, no acquired 
skill on the part of the rider, who in consequence 
never experiences any unusual fatigue or inconvenience. 
Although the cranks have the increased leverage, the 
foot-traverse is one-third less than an ordinary rotary 
machine, the result being that one-sixth more power 18 
obtained, with a saving of one-third of the work. 

This immense power renders hill climbing and rough 
roads easy of accomplishment; and the very small 
amount of exertion at the pedals required at any time 
to propel the machine makes it especially suitable for 
ladies and occasional and inexperienced riders who desire 
to travel long journeys. 

It is an absolute double driver, except when turning, 
and is moreover a perfect automatic steerer. The cranks 
having no dead centres, enable the rider to start his 
machine at any point, and also, of course, to exert power 
over the whole of the circle, at the same time to give 
him an enormous power in back-pedaling. 

One of the great defects in all machines, z.¢. vibra- 
tion, is by this invention entirely obviated, the seat 
being suspended over C springs by the means of straps. 
This arrangement, in conjunction with buffer-handles, 
and the pedals pivoted directly under the main wheels, 
effectually removes all vibration from the wrists, ankles, 
and saddle. 


INVENTIONS. 


I have written this short account of Mr. Speed's in- 
vention with pleasure, because in former years, when he 
was a young mechanic in the Tool Room of the Royal 
Small Arms Factory at Enfield Lock, he was observed 
by me to develop qualities which would at some future 
day result in his filling an important position in relation 
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to the production of the arms of our army and navy. I 
trust he may yet rise to a still higher position in the 
service; that, indeed, in which his mechanical abilities 
and his excellent conduct will qualify him to fulfil with 
advantage to his country. 


Distress SIGNAL.” 


Manufactured by the Cotton Powder Company, Limited. 


THE want of an efficient signal for use by vessels as a 
distress signal has long been felt by the mercantile 
marine; that is, a signal giving both light and sound, 
which could be used under emergent circumstances 
without entailing delay in getting it ready, and capable 
of being fired without the necessity of using a match or 
light. The usual distress signal is the firing of a gun 
or rocket. <A gun is costly and cumbersome, and is 
frequently useless when most required, while the sound 
travels but a short distance under certain atmospheric 
conditions, more especially when the muzzle cannot be 
turned in the right direction. The rocket gives no 
sound, and is liable to be unnoticed even in clear 
weather. It is useless by day and in foggy weather. 
The signal now offered in substitution of the gun or the 
rocket combines both light and sound, while the report 
it gives, being from a high elevation, travels further, 
and is much more distinct than from a gun. It can be 
fired under conditions when a gun could not be fired, 
and is consequently much more efficient. It gives out 
light equal to the stars of the usual signal rockets, is 
complete in itself, requires no stick, gives no back fire, 
and does not require to be set off by a match or port 
fire, and is therefore superior to the rocket in efficiency 
and handiness. It fulfils the double duty of a gun and 
rocket, and is more effective than either. 

The signal, known as the ‘‘ Socket Distress Signal,” 
is readily fired under the most adverse conditions in 
which a ship is likely to be placed. It is in the form 
of a small cylinder, and when placed in the socket from 
which it is to be fired by means of a friction tube, 1s 
instantaneously propelled to a height of from five to six 
hundred feet, and then bursts, giving out a bright light 
and immediately afterwards a report, the sound of which 
has been known to travel a distance of thirteen miles. 

The advantage gained by using the “ Socket Distress 
Signal’? may be summed up as follows, viz. :— 

1. Its small bulk and readiness for immediate use 

without requiring any preparation for firing. 

2. There being no necessity for using either match or 

port fire, or a light of any sort. 

3. The facility with which it can be used under the 

most emergent circumstances. 

4. The attention it attracts by the light and sound 

given out. 


5. Its safety in handling. 

6. Economy. 

A set of 24 signals (with friction tubes, cleaning hook, 
and lanyard) ready for immediate use, are put up in a 
box measuring 15 inches by 9 inches by 8 inches. Boxes 
of 12 and 6 signals can also be supplied. Bronze 
sockets, 8 inches in height and 2} inches in diameter 
are also supplied for firing the same, the whole forming 
a compact and handy arrangement, superior to anything 
hitherto in use. 

Attention is therefore invited to the advantage of 
adopting the ‘‘ Socket Distress Signal” as the most 
effective agent in communicating with the shore or 
with other vessels to obtain prompt assistance. 
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The shel] A contains the signal and the firing-charge. 
It is dropped into the socket B (which 1s here represented 
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Mabini 


7 Inches. 


as fitted into a ship-rail), taking care that the conical 
wooden part is at the top. Through a hole in the centre 
NN 2 
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of the wooden top the friction tube E 1s inserted as far 
as it will go. ‘The lanyard C is hooked to the loop of 
the friction tube when in place, and the shell is fired 
by pulling the lanyard horizontally, which, on tearing 
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away the loop of the friction tube, fires the charge. The 
cleaning-hook D is to be used after each discharge to 
withdraw anything that may remain in the socket. No 
light or fire of any sort is required. 

These signals are acknowledged to be the handiest 
and most effective of any hitherto supplied to the mer- 
cantile marine, and by due attention to the foregoing 


Mr. WanuterR WINANS 


An electric rifle-sight has been invented by Mr. Walter 
Winans, 2, Clarendon Terrace, Brighton, to overcome 
the difficulty there is in aiming with fire-arms in the 
dusk or at night. 

At present, with the ordinary front sights, in a night 
attack, or in defending a position during the hours of 
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AN ELECTRIC GUN SIGHT. 


darkness, men have to shoot at random, not being able 
to sce the front sight at all. 

This invention overcomes this difficulty in a very 
simple manner. A small incandescent electric lamp, 
something like those used in “ electric scarf-pins,’’ is 
enclosed in a metal shield and packed round with 
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method of firing, they are capable of being used with a 
degree of safety that pertains to no other signal. 

For Boat Service.—Consideration has been given to 
the subject of an efficient means of attracting the atten- 
tion of passing vessels in cases where it becomes neces- 
sary to take to the boats, or where a boat may become 
separated from a vessel when dispatched on any special 
service. A conveniently-sized waterproof can, to hold 
six signals, has been devised to meet this requirement, 
to form part of a boat’s equipment. The socket from 
which to fire the signals may be fixed in the forward 
thwart or in the bow, supported by a small fixture. A 
boat so provided would always be prepared to attract 
the attention of vessels by day or night, in any weather, 
at a distance of several miles. The advantage of such 
a signal for boats cannot fail to commend itself to 
those who have had any practical experience of the 
urgent want of a convenient and efficient signal in 
cases of emergency at sea. 

The Board of Trade have authorised these signals, 
under Section 18 of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1876, 
for use on board passenger steamships and emigrant 
ships, in lieu of both guns and rockets. 


Evecrric Rirtre SIGHt. 


suitable material to prevent its being broken by rough 
usage. A small pin-hole is made in this metal shield, 
and the temporary front sight, so formed, fastens on 
the muzzle of the rifle with the pin-hole towards the 
shooter. 

When the lamp is made to glow by being connected 
with a suitable battery in the stock of the rifle, this pin- 
hole shows a spot of light, which is used as the ‘‘ bead ”’ 
of the front sight in aiming. A “push button ”’ in the 
stock (c) puts the battery in action when pushed against 
the shoulder, so that the soldier need not pay any at- 
tention to it, the front sight glowing as he aims, and 
going out when he removes the rifle from his shoulder. 

The wires connecting the battery to the lamp are 
protected by the wood of the rifle, and where that cannot 
be (which is only the space of about an inch in a 
military rifle) it is covered by a metal tube. 

The battery required 1s very small and weak, as the 
lamp is not required to shine but only to glow like the 
end of a freshly blown-out match, and only for a few 
seconds at a time. 

This invention is especially applicable to machine- 
guns on board ship, as on account of there being elec- 
tricity used for lighting the ship, there would be no 
necessity to have a battery on the gun, but it would be 
connected by wires with the ship’s source of electricity. 

The sight has been patented both in England and the 
United States. 


EDITORIAL. 


THe Furvre RirtE ror THE ARMY AND Navy. 


AT the present time, owing to peculiar circumstances, 
the question of the future rifle for our soldiers and 
sullors is in a considerably mixed up condition. 

It seems necessary Just now, to explain as shortly 
ws possible, the state of matters in relation to so im- 
portant a subject; and for the present, not to enter 
into the relative merits of one rifle against those of 
another in relation to its mechanical elements of suc- 
cess. 

While watching all that Continental Powers are 
doing in connection with the best form of rifle for use 
in their armies and navies, we are undoubtedly drawn to 
the conclusion that the days of the single: loading arm are 
numbered, and, it may be safely stated, that these 
days would be few indeed, if any serious European 
contest became imminent. In short, Continental 
Powers are rapidly arriving at the decision that the 
future fighting arm of their troops and seamen, must 
be the magazine rifle. Every effort is therefore being 
made by foreign Governments to complete, as quickly 
as possible, the series of experiments now being con- 
ducted with the view of rapidly arming with a rifle of 
the magazine form. One power, France, has already 
placed this description of rifle in the hands of her sca- 
men, and it seems a severe reproach upon our own 
supineness to find, to-day, that not a single arm of this 
nature is in use in either our navy or our army. Man 
for man, the French navy is armed with a much more 
rapid, consequently a much more deadly and destruc- 
tive fighting arm, than the one in possession of our own 
seamen and marines. And while every foreign Power 
has a large number of magazine rifles in actual use in 
their armies as experimental arms for report, not a 
single gun of this character is in the hands of our army 
for similar purposes, with a view to its rapid adoption 
should immediate necessity arise to keep pace with 
foreign countries in the power of our fighting weapons. 

If the entire causes of this condition of affairs were 
explained at length, a space would be occupied far 
beyond the limit we have at command this month. 
But an endeavour will be made to shortly show some 
of the reasons for a position of affairs which cannot 
be regarded as satisfactory. 

The mixed-up state of matters with respect to the 
rapid adoption of the best form of single-loading rifle 
for our army and navy, may be said to have arisen from 
the fact that circumstances connected with the past in 
relation to the Martini-Henry, compelled consideration 
and experiment for the adoption of a superior single- 
loader almost concurrently with experiments carried on 
with the object of ascertaining the most suitable form 
of magazine rifle. 

It is not necessary, here, to enter into the concurrent 
course of the consideration and experiments connected 
with the introduction of two forms of rifle, the single- 
loader and the magazine arm. But it secms quite 
requisite to ascertain our exact position now, with 
reference to the two forms, and how their elements are 
mixed up together. 


We have, on the one hand, the approval and adoption 
of the Enfield-Martini; that is to say, an Enfield barrel 
with its appurtenances—an Enfield stock with its fittings, 
and an improved Martini action: an arm to take a new 
form of solid-drawn cartridge. On the other hand, the 
committee on the magazine gun has completed its 
labours and submitted two forms of magazine rifle for 
trial, after exhaustive experiments. One of these arms 
18 a bolt-action rifle, which may be called the ‘‘ Enfield 
Lee”; the other is an improved and somewhat simplified 
‘“*Qwen Jones,” which possesses an action on the falling 
block system. Both systems are on what is called 
the ‘‘hopper,’’ that is to say, the form of maga- 
zine in which the cartridges he one over the other, 
lengthways, and fall into position in front of the 
barrel-chamber by gravitation. But in all three rifles 
—the single-loading ‘‘ Enfield Martini,” the ‘ Enfield 
Lee,” and the ‘Owen Jones ”’—the barrels and most 
of the stock and appurtenances can be applied to 
either arm, thus leaving the whole question of the 
adoption of a single-loader or a magazine rifle, depen- 
dent upon the form of its action alone. Yet, when 
considering this statement, it must not be assumed that 
if, for the present, we adopt a single-loading rifle, we 
can, at a moment’s notice, take the barrel and stock of 
this arm, and fix it to a magazine action; neither can 
we unscrew a magazine action, and at once attach it to 
a single-loading rifle. Either process would involve al- 
terations in an original form of barrel and stock that 
can be adapted to either a single-loader or magazine 
rifle. 

Now, it is clear that our soldiers and sailors must have 
a better arm than the Martini-Henry and be supplied 
with that arm as rapidly as possible, consistent with 
circumstances. We are, however, forced to consider 
the result of the arming of Continental troops entirely 
with magazine rifles, say in one or two years hence, even 
if peace continues. Now, provided we manufacture at full 
speed the Enfield Martini single-loader while we are ex- 
perimenting in the field with a supply of the two magazine 
rifles recommended by the Committee, under conditions 
as nearly as possible similar to those of actual warfare ; 
we should have on hand at the expiration of one year, 
seventy or eighty thousand single-loaders of a new 
pattern ; in two years’ time, about a hundred and fifty 
thousand, and with the whole of the machinery and plant 
in at least three small anns factories laid out to manu- 
facture single-loading rifles. This would undoubtedly be 
a very serious position in which to find ourselves, in face 


of the absolute necessity to adopt a magazine gun owing 


to the anning of foreign Powers with this rifle. Yet, with 
the position staring us in the face, if we absolutely stop 
the manufacture of any further single-loading rifles, until 
we complete a series of exhaustive trials with a number 
of the two magazine arms in the hands of our soldiers 
and sailors, we should find ourselves opposed by another 
difticulty, namely, the immediate discharge from the three 
factories of a large number of workmen at a period of 
dire poverty and mercantile distress, and the application 
of the machinery of the two private factories to other pur- 
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poses owing to a cessation of orders, thereby throwing the 
whole power of production of small arms completely out 
of gear. It may not appear so to many, but it does to 
those who have experience in small-arm manufacture, 
that the latter difficulty is by far the most serious to 
meet, owing to the vreat trouble there always is in 
again getting experienced workmen together after they 
have gone to other districts, and after the want of con- 
fidence engendered through a great discharge of hands, 
and owing to the reluctance of private firms to again 
reorganize their factories and undertake contracts 
which cannot be relied on for a continuance. We are, 
per force of circumstances, compelled to come to the 
conclusion that the wisest course to follow, is to go on 
with the manufacture of the latest form of single-loader, 
while we rapidly carry out experiments with, say, three or 
four thousand of each of the magazine rifles reeommended 
by the Committee. But where are these latter rifles ? 
They are at present in nubibus. The very first thing to 
be accomplished, should be the swift production by the 
Enfield Lock Factory, of the three thousand of each of 
the recommended magazine rifles. As soon as they are 
completed and in the hands of our soldiers and sailors, 
then the factory could go rapidly on with the manufac- 
ture of single-loaders. The question, pro or con, respect- 
ing the adoption of the best form of magazine ought 
to be settled in a year, at the latest. Suppose, by that 
time, we had even 100,000 of the latest single-loaders on 
hand, what then? If we examine the character of the 
arm, we find that it can be provided with a “ quick 
loader’’ in the shape of a magazine to hold six cart- 
ridges, to be carried on the waist-belt, or with two 
of these, one on each side of the belt, either of which 
could be affixed to the rifle in a moment. The right 
side of the shoe of the action can be fitted with slings 
or grooves to take a quick-loader. The gun would then 
be a modified magazine arm, capable of firing about 
five shots in the same period of time that the true 
magazine rifle would fire seven: or faster, if two quick- 
loaders were carried by the soldier or sailor. 

It might turn out that our troops would be quite 
satistied with the rate of discharge from the new single- 
loading arm with its attachable quick-loader, and would 
not wish for a better weapon. I[f not, then the 
single-loaders with the attachable quick- firing appa- 
ratus which would be made during the experiments 
with the true form of magazine guns, could be handed 
tu one or two particular arms of the volunteer force. 
They would have rifles which they could by no means 
afford to despise. By clearing away the cobwebs which 
seem to surround a mixed state of matters with refer- 
ence to the future rifle for the army and navy, the 
judgment of the expert can he brought to bear on the 
subject; and it is rather a matter for convratulation 
than otherwise, that it has been decided by the Seeretar y 
of State for War, to give full work to the two private fac- 
tories for two or even three years, on any rifle that 
may be settled upon to manufacture, and to spend a 
large sum, extending over two years, on the Entield 
factory in the provision of additional machinery and 
for the erection of additional workshops, and to keep 
the present number of workmen therein, fairly employed 
on ordinary hours of factory duty, unless a sudden 
emergency should arise for immediate ‘development. 

When experimenting with magazine arms under con- 
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ditions approximating to those of actual fighting, or 
when considering all the elements relating to the future 
adoption of the magazine form, one aim ought to be kept 
well in view—that 1s, the control over waste of ammuni- 
tion while our men are under the excitement of conflict 
with the enemy Many officers of high experience have 
the opinion that a rapid-firing single- loader in the hands 
of our troops w rould be better than a oa rifle, 


cer tain extent, ‘control an undue ‘expenditure of ammu- 
nition, and that a metal pouch, holding six or more 
cartridyes, carried on the waist-belt and attached to 
the side of the action only by order at critical moments, 
is sufficient for the purpose. Most foreign military 
authorities, however, assert that a waste of ammunition 
must be controlled by company officers and section com- 
manders, and that they must be prepared to meet the 
increased transport consequent upon the additional 
small-arm cartridges that will be necessary through the 
adoption of a magazine rifle. There ean be no doubt 
whatever, that the best way to secure control over 
waste of shots would be the adoption of a magazine 
arm which would remain a single-loader until an 
attachable magazine, to be carried on the waist-belt, 18 
fixed by order ‘only. Difficulties have, so far, pre esented 
themselves to the Committee in their endeavour to pro- 
duce a reliable single-loading rifle which can instantly 
be turned into a true magazine gun by fixing a hopper 
or similar appliance. Up to the present, the Russians 
are satistied with the Krinka attachable magazine for 
the Berdan rifles now in use by their troops. The 
chief aim of our own experts has been to obtain a 
magazine that holds cartridges to fall into position in 
front of the barrel-chamber by gravitation, instead of 
that which forces them upwards by the pressure of a 
spring. The hopper form has, therefore, been looked 
upon with more favour than any other; but, owing to 
present mechanical difficulties, it has become uccessary 
to have this absolutely fixed to the side of the action, 
thus giving the soldier a free control over the expend- 
ture of the cartridges contained in it. Whether or not 
the difficulties connected with the possession of a purely 
attachable mavazine will be overcome, remains .to be 
seen. 

It is now only necessary to finally say that, up to the 
present, it has been decided that the ‘“ Enfield Lee ”’ 
bolt magazine rifle shall be tried in the navy, and the 
“Owen Jones” in the army. It may, however, be taken 
for granted that both guns will be tried by the sister 
services, and reported upon after a series of crucial tests 
under warlike conditions. 


THe Present Strate or INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


SomE months ago the Editor of the United Service, a 
leading American service magazine, wrote to me re- 
questing an exchange of journals. I replicd to this 
gentleman's request, informing him that I was quite 
willing to exchange magazines with him, being at all 
times anxious to cultivate good relations with my con- 
I have recently received the Feb- 
ruary number of the United Service. My attention was 
drawn to an article therein, entitled ‘ Mounted In- 
fantry,” by ‘ Ubique,’ and dated from ‘ Willett’s 
Point,’ presumably in America. 


EDITORIAL. 


It struck me that the article by “ Ubique” in the 
United Service, was very similar to an article which 
appeared in the first number of this magazine under 
the same title. On reference to the number, I found 
that the entire article, which was written by a very able 
and accomplished ofticer of the British Army, Major 
EK. T. K. Hutton, of the King’s Royal Rifles, who or- 
ganized the mounted infantry of the Eevptian campaign 
which ended at Tel-el-Kebir, had been reproduced in 
the United Service, from the first word to the last, as 
if it were an orginal article by “ Ubique,” and with no 
word or sign that it had ever previously appeared. 

My English and American readers are now asked 
whether this sort of thing is fair or honourable? We 
shall continue to exchange journals with an institution 
in America which is on “the lines of our own United 
Service Institution: but we must, in self-defence, most 
reluctantly decline to further exchange magazines with 
the United Service of America. 

I am happy to say that Continental journals, almost 
without exception, quote this magazine whenever they 
publish any part of its contents. ‘As these journals are 
constantly doing so, it thereby appears that they do not 
seek to deny this magazine the credit of producing 
matter of interest to their readers. From the ver y first 
it has been my earnest endeavour, as the Editor, to fully 
and freely acknowledge the source of the translations 
which, from time to time, appear herein, by giving the 
name of the foreign journal which produced the original 
article. 


Dramatic aND Musica Nores. 


THE collapse of the Italian Opera Company at Her 
Majesty's was not a matter of surprise to those who wit- 
nessed the dragying performances of the first couple of 
nights, the unrehearsed scene in Faust bringing matters 
to a melancholy finale. Surely it ought not to be 
wholly impossible to provide fair representations of 
opera at popular prices, worthy of popular support. 
There certainly seems to be a good opening for such a 
venture; not one of our theatres being devoted to the 
production of high-class musical works. Even Offenbach 
and Leeoeq are as much consigned to oblivion as the 
classical composers of lyric drama. 

It is stated that Mr. Harris will run the pantomime 
at Drury Lane until Easter. 

Things have not been flourishing at the Haymarker 
lately. ‘Nhe Stoops to Conquer, put on under the manage- 
ment of Messrs. Bashford and Russell, fails to quite 
satisfy the frequenters of what used to be such a 
popular house. 

Lycrvum.—So far from anv falling off in the desire to 
see Mr. Irving’s Mephistopheles and Miss Een Terry’s 
Margaret, the bookings in advance would point to the con- 
tinuance of Faust to the end of the season; but Mr. 
Irving announces that, as only a limited number of seats 
are to be had at the Libraries, places can frequently be 
hooked at the theatre when not obtainable elsewhere. 

Harbour Lights continues to hold its plaee on the 
Aprbpnt bills, and seems likely to do so for a consider- 
able time yet. Mr. Terriss, Miss Millward, and Miss 
Mary Rorke are excellent in their respective parts. 
Matinées on Saturdays, 2 P.M. 

Prixcess’s.—Mr. Wilson Barrett has secured a legiti- 
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mate success in The Lord Harry, but it must soon be 
withdrawn for the production of Clito, an original 
tragedy, the joint production of Mr. Barrett and Mr. 
Sydney Grundy. 

GatEty.—The series of Matinées of old comedies, under 
the direction of Miss Kate Vaughan and Mr. Lionel 
Brough, commenced on March 24th with She Stoops to 
Conquer, in which Mr. Brough’s Tony Lumpkin, Miss 
Vaughan’s Miss Hardcastle, and Mr. H. B. Conway’s 
Young Marlow are sahent features in a strong cast Mr. 
Conway 18 cordially welcomed on his return to duty. 
The evening performances are unchanged: Borrowed 
Plumes and Jack Sheppard, 

GLobpe.—After a run rivalling that of Our Boys, the 
last weeks of the Private Secretary are announced, 
to be replaced by the Piekpoeket. Evenings, 9; 
Saturday Matineées, 3. 

Savoy.— The Mikado, 8.80; Saturdays, 2.30. 

Prince’s.—Mrs. Langtry has made her part of JJar- 
garet Glenn, mn Enemies, @ most attractive performance. 
She has also appeared with success as Pauline Deschap- 
pelles at her Thursday Matinees of that poorly con- 
structed play The Lady of Lyons. 

STRAND.—My Sweetheart, Minnie Palmer, 8; Satur- 
days, 2. 

Opera ComigvE.—On 'Change, 8.40; Matinées, Satur- 
days, 2.30. 

AVENVE.—Kenilivorth, 8; Saturdays, 2.80. 

Comepy.—Erminie 18 now followed by Afasse-en-yell-oh, 
described as a riotous, socialistic travestie. Harry 
Paulton’s name on the bills, and as joint author, guar- 
antees some “‘ go”’ in the piece. 

CritERIon.—No change required. Man with Three 
Wires, 8.50; Saturdays, 2.30. A capital performance. 

Novenry.—With a new and original burlesque (played 
for the first time at the Prince of Wales's, Liverpool, on 
the 15th ult.), by George Dance, entitled Oliver Grumble, 
Mr. Willie Edouin re-opens this house as we are going 
to press ; and as the play is full of honest fun, and the 
cast a very strong one, a long run may be anticipated. 
The parts undertaken by Mr. Edouin and Miss Ather- 
ton are somewhat similar to those in which they gave 
such intense enjoyment to all who went over and over 
again to see them in The Babes, 

TOOLE’S. and Going It. On Satur- 
day, Matinée of The Serious Family, with Mr. Toole as 
Aminadab Slvek. 

Eprre.—Round the World. 
ballets, and a trained elephant. 
in London. 

Sranparp.—Drama, Our Sileer Wedding, by James 
Willing. Well worth seeing. 

IupertaL (Westminster).—JLittle Nell of the Old Curi- 
osity Shop. 

Royat Aquanitum,—The Terrier Show was very good: 
nearly 600 exhibits. There will be a Toy Spaniel Show 
on May 4-6; Dachund Club Show, May 18-20; Sports- 
man isxhibition, May 24 to June 5; Bull Dog Club 
Show, May 25-27. 

THe AbBErt Pauacek has, after a disastrous start, 
been taken up by Mr. Wilham Holland, of North Wool- 
wich celebrity. He announces a series of variety 
entertainments. 


Good music, grand 
Best evening lounge 


EpITor. 


REVIEWS. 


Our Administration of India. By H. A. D. Pxtuuirs, 
Bengal Civil Service. (London: W. Thacker & Co.) 


William Phillips is a fair representative of Bengal 
elvilians—a class of gentlemen who rarely underrate 
their value and their abilities, and, judging from the 
author’s account in the preface, this estimate may be 
regarded almost as providential. The magistrate-col- 
lector supervises the revenue as collector; while as 
magistrate he exercises original, appellate, and revi- 
sional powers in criminal and quasi-criminal matters. 
He is magistrate of the postal and telegraph adminis- 
tration, and in the same capacity he is the Head of the 
Police and Jail Departments, and Chairman of the 
Municipal Commissioners. He also supervises education, 
the collection of vital statistics, emigration, sanitation, 
and vaccination. My. Phillips has had ten vears’ expe- 
rience, and, civilian like, is opposed to such writers 
as Hyndman. Seymour Keay, W. S. Blunt, Osborne, 
Digby, &c., and has arrived at the conclusion that 
civilians possess the attributes of justice and impartiality. 
The raison detre for writing this book would appear 
to be to assist the Commission of Inquiry on India, 
which the author believes will be appointed in the next 
Parliament. 

If all the other chapters contain as little useful infor- 
mation as the one on opium, M.P.’s are not likely to 
avail themselves of the book. There are many old 
Indians (not civilians) who know that growing opium 
is disliked by the natives, that they are constantly 
subjected to the surveillance of the Deputy Opium 
Agent, a Government emplové whom they dread, 
and that his presence also is felt by the indigo-planter 
as an interference. My. Pease and the other gentlemen 
opposed to the growth and disposal of opium will shortly 
appear at Exeter Hall, when Mr. Phillips will have an 
opportunity of hearing some of his statements rebutted. 
The details of the Revenue and Collectorate Administra- 
tion are fairly explained ; but the slavish admiration for 
a cumbrous and expensive system of Government, with 
that noli me tanyere air especially noticeable in’ the 
preface, will never make the book popular. 


Naraland Military Charities. Compiled by Major James 
GILDEA. 


Major Gildea has long been known as an active 
plilanthropist, and the several honorary appointments 
he holds in connection with many Military funds and 
Institutions point him out as being just the man to 
draw up a useful guide to such charities. The book 
is, as far as it goes, correct—but it wants amplifying. 
The information is very meagre, and the bare facts 


and figures given are uninteresting. Each charity 
should have been prefaced with its history. This in 
most instances would have been exceedingly interesting, 
not to say historical. The task, no doubt, of collecting 
the information about these charities is a work of labour, 
but not of difficulty. The secretaries of these various 
establishments are always pleased to afford any informa-. 
tion, especially when it 1s likely to give greater pro- 
minence to the good work such charities undertake. 


The Ocean. A Treatise on Ocean Currents and Tides, 
and their Causes, demonstrating the System of the 
World. By Winuiam LricnHton Jorpan, F.R.G.S 
2nd Edition. (Longman, Green, & Co. 1885). 


This work being admitted both in Naval circles and 
by the Mercantile Marine to be the ablest treatise on 
the subject, it is no matter of surprise that a second 
edition has been ealled for. The author's views are 
forcibly demonstrated, and his astronomical theories are 
illustrated by twenty-three charts, maps, and woodcuts. 
On every section and chapter the greatest care has been 
bestowed by the author ; while his masterly description 
of the tides, and his opinions as to the action of ris 
inertie in the heavens, show Mr. Jordan to be a man of 
ereat scientific knowledge and original research. This 
well-known work will find its place in every nautical 
library. 


Officers’ Field Note and Sketch Book, By Major E. 
Gunter, East Lancashire Regiment. (London : 
Harrison & Sons, 59, Pall Mall.) 


Now that the details of the forthcoming Easter 
manceuvres of the Volunteers have been settled, those 
of the force who are about to undergo the three or four 
days’ field exercises of an instructive nature, are making 
active preparations in the provision of necessaries for 
the short campaign. Amongst these necessaries, 
especially for ofhcers, may be mentioned Major Gunter's 
admirable Field Note and Sketch Book, which con- 
tains most valuable information on almost every matter 
relating to practical operations in the field, and to the 
marching and camping duties which lead up to final 
movements. In addition to this information, every 
assistance in the method of outpost and reconnais- 
sunce duties, making sketches, rendering or receiving 
orders, &¢., is amply provided in this book; so that no 
matter under what circumstances an officer may be 
placed, he has at once the means of recording his posi- 
tion. No ofticer, volunteer, or regular, should be without 
this necessary Field Note and Sketch Book. 
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THE NATIONAL RECORD OF THE VICTORIA CROSS. 


By MAJOR W. J. ELLIOTT. 


THE CROSSES GAINED AT THE BATTLE OF INKERMAN. 


a}AS the Russian attack, known as the 
Battle of Inkerman, a surprise to the 
English and French troops and their 
commanders? Mr. Kinglake thinks 
not, and says in his story of the fight 
that ‘it would be plainly wrong” to 
say so. He is led to this conclusion 
because it was well known that the position called Inker- 
man was the weakest in the lines taken up by the Allies 
before Sebastopol, and the one where an attack was 
most generally expected. Besides, the enemy had 
already given warning (on October 26th) that they could 
make themselves at home on that ground, when at noon 
on that day they were able to march across the north 
of Mount Inkerman from west to east without being 
perceived by the pickets of the 2nd English Division. 
As nobody accused Sir De Lacy Evans of having been 
surprised upon that occasion, Mr. Kinglake thinks it is 
unfair to consider that his successor, General Penne- 
father, was ‘‘ surprised ” nine days afterwards ‘A mis- 
planted picket of the Light Division was caught una- 
wares, but luying aside that mishap as one that entailed 
no grave mischief,” the historian considers that it would 
not be ‘“‘ accurate” to say that the English were surprised 
at Inkerman. 

The reasons which satisfy Mr. Kinglake will hardly 
satisfy any of his military readers who were in the 
Crimea at the time, and who can remember the confu- 
sion and consternation in their camps when the first 
tidings of attack came to them. Lord Raglan may have 
known that Inkerman was his weakest point, and he 
may have interpreted the attack on Sir De Lacy Evans’ 
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Division on the 26th of October, as a venture by the 
enemy ‘‘ to make himself at home on the ground,” but 
this knowledge and foresight caused no precautions to 
be taken against the chance of a ‘‘surprise.” His 
Lordship had parted with General Canrobert on the 
afternoon of the 4th of November, with the understand- 
ing that they were to meet the next day to discuss a 
plan of assault against Sebastopol; but the meeting, 
instead of taking place as was intended, in Lord Raglan’s 
room in the little farmhouse known as the English 
head-quarters, took place on a field of battle where the 
struggle was not for victory only, but for very existence. 
It is difficult to believe that such a meeting was not a 
‘surprise ” for both commanders! 

The Sunday morning which ushered in the great 
fight of Inkerman found all the English who were not 
on duty, asleep in their tents. It would be very im- 
proper to say that anyone on duty was asleep too, but 
even Mr. Kinglake allows that ‘‘it was certainly possi- 
ble that by a keener attention to dubious signs, and an 
altered disposition of their outpost system, our people 
might have accelerated their discovery of the coming 
attack.” This is a very delicate way of putting it, and 
it would be ungenerous to be over-captious with a 
military historian for hurrying over an episode which, 
if critically dissected, might be a little galling to English 
military pride. But it is a fact that outpost or picket 
duty is not to the taste of the British soldier. He does 
not see the necessity of being always on the alert. 
French, German, Russian, and even Turkish soldiers 
understand this necessity, and are good for such duties ; 
but the British soldier considers that his whole aim is 
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to fight, and this he did splendidly at Inkerman. But 
had he been a little more watchful on that occasion, his 
fighting might have been less hard for him. 

His commanders, however, were equally self-confident. 
No patrols were pushed forward from the outlying 
pickets before the dawn, although the misty weather 
invited surprise, and the sound of wheels had been 
heard some hours previously. The morning came, dull, 
dark, and drizzling. The old pickets had been relieved, 
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the troops in camp had been sent off to fatigue duties, 
or dismissed to their tents after their early parade, and 
all seemed quiet when the storm of battle suddenly 
burst forth. The Russians had succeeded in moving 
a force of 40,000 men, with horses, guns, and ammuni- 
tion-waggons, to a commanding position, had seized 
Shell Hill, the Key of Inkerman, and were threatening 
General Pennefather’s Division with immediate destruc- 
tion. 7 

Some time elapsed before the danger was seen and 
realised. The attack on our pickets was so well managed 
that the officer commanding one picket was, with twelve 
of his men, suddenly and quietly taken prisoner by the 
Russian skirmishers. This picket, Mr. Kinglake says, 
had been placed with great care under the personal 
direction of Sir George Brown, who, however, had failed 
to link it with the line of pickets on Mount Inkerman ! 
Our military readers will understand the peril of such 
@ position, 
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Whilst this was going on, ‘“‘all’s well” was being 
reported throughout the camps. It was the custom of 
an officer of the Quartermaster-General’s Department 
to visit the several divisions before daybreak, in order 
to be able to apprise Lord Raglan of any observed 
change in the attitude or supposed purpose of the 
enemy. On the morning of November 5th this officer, 
Captain (now General) Ewart, of the 93rd Sutherland 
Highlanders, commenced his rounds shortly after 4 
o’clock. He visited successively the lines of our 3rd 
4th, 1st, and Light Divisions, and learnt in each 
that ‘all was quiet.” He then rode to the lines of the 
2nd Division (Pennefather’s, which had the care of 
Mount Inkerman), and he was there informed that 
‘there was nothing to report except, indeed, that the 
night had been more than usually quiet.”” He had turned 
towards Lord Raglan’s head-quarters with this pleasing 
intelligence, but had not ridden many yards when he 
heard heavy musketry-fire in the direction of Inkerman. 
The pickets were being attacked, and the battle had 


_ begun. 


One of the first to discover the silent movement of the 
Russian battalions as they were ascending Mount Inker- 
man, was Captain Gerald Goodlake, of the Coldstream 
Guards, whose gallantry during the sortie of the 26th 
of October had already brought him into notice which 
gained him the Victoria Cross. He and thirty of his 
gallant sharpshooters, posted in advance of the 2nd 
Division pickets, at once opened fire upon the discovered 
enemy. One-fourth of his little band were killed, but 
he held his ground sufficiently long to give General 
Codrington warning of the seriousness of the attack, and 
so allow him time to get his troops in camp under arms. 
Commanding one of the new pickets was Captain 
Hugh Rowlands, of the 41st Regiment. Through the 
mist he perceived a Russian column advancing on 
Shell Hill. Running to the brow of the hill, he found 
himself confronted by two battalions, but, bringing 
his picket forward, he ordered his men to open fire 
upon them. Taken by surprise at such _ boldness, 
the Russians for the moment gave way, but, being 
reinforced, they again pressed forwards, not, however, 
without meeting stubborn resistance from the English 
picket. For upwards of half an hour, fighting against 
countless odds, Rowlands gallantly held his own; and 
it was not until the enemy had placed twenty-two guns 
in battery on the hill, that the Captain found it neces- 
sary to retire. But even then he continued to harass 
their artillerymen with ‘‘a clinging, persistent fire.’ 
At a later hour of the battle he again distinguished 
himself by rescuing Colonel Haly, commanding the 47th 
Regiment, when that officer was wounded and sur- 
rounded by the enemy. For these gallant acts Row- 
lands received the Victoria Cross. This honour was also 


awarded to Private John McDermond, of the 47th 
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Regiment, who went with Captain Rowlands to the aid 
of the disabled Colonel, who was lying bleeding on the 
ground. Seeing a Russian soldier about to bayonet 
the wounded officer, McDermond dashed to his Colonel’s 
side, and killed the bloodthirsty foe who was about to 
take his life. 

lt was a curious coincidence that the two officers 
Haly and Carpenter, who commanded respectively the 
left and right of the new pickets of the 2nd Division, 
should both have been wounded and in the enemy's 
hands, and be rescued by the gallantry of a private 
soldier. Colonel Carpenter, severely wounded by a bullet, 
had fallen from his horse; the 41st, driven back by 
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overwhelming numbers, were obliged to see their much 
loved Colonel fall into the enemy’s hands. Maddened 
with rage and excitement, the brutal Russian soldiers 
stabbed with their bayonets their helpless and wounded 
prisoner ; but, seeing this act of villainy, a private soldier 
Thomas Beach, 55th Regiment, rushed back from the 
retreating ranks, killed two of the miscreants, and kept 
guard over the Colonel’s body until others came to his 
assistance and carried the wounded officer to the rear. 
The gallant Carpenter did not long survive, but he was 
able to thank his heroic rescuer, who deservedly won 
the Cross of Valour that day. 

With the 2nd Division the fight soon raged fiercely 
and hotly. Sir De Lacy Evans, who had been invalided 
to Balaclava, left his sick berth on board ship, when 
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the news of battle reached him, and hurried to the front ; 
but he did not interfere with the dispositions of General 
Pennefather, who had commanded the Division in his 
absence. They, however, held different views as to how 
the Russian attack should be met. Sir De Lacy would 
have had the pickets fall back, and have concentrated 
his men and guns on the Envlish heights, and fro: the 
Home Ridge have waited the assault of the enemy, 
hoping from such vantage-ground to hurl him back with 
discomfiture and loss. General Pennefather preferred 
to reinforce the pickets and fight in advance of his own 
heights. Small bodies of troops were thus pushed for- 
ward, where they had to meet with bodies far outnum- 
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bering them—thousands to their hundreds—and to 
carry on a desperate unequal combat. A greater test of 
individual courage and endurance could not have been 
applied to British soldiers ; but they stood the test nobly, 
and throughout the day did all that men could do 
against such fearful odds. Of Pennefather’s Division, 
which had thus to bear the first brunt of the battle, 
Adams’ Brigade, consisting of the 41st, 47th, and 49th 
Regiments, was the most forward to the front. Behind 
them lay their camp, into which the Russians from the 
batteries on Shell Hill were pouring what they thought 
was a destructive fire into Pennefather’s reserves. 
Round shot was tearing into the lines, shells bursting 
in their midst, the tents being thrown down or whirled 
up as though by a hurricane; but the reserves were 
00 2 
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untouched, for the simple but sad reason that there were 
no reserves to touch! Fortunately the Russians did not 
know this, or they might have made more determined 
efforts to push on towards the English camp; but the 
soldiers of the 2nd Division knew it, and the bitter know- 
ledge that there was no help behind him gave, perhaps, 
that dogged determination to the British soldier, which 
he displayed that day, to ‘‘do or die” upon the ground 
where he stood. There was one defensive work on the 
English side of Inkerman, known to fame by this day’s 
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battle as the Sandbag Battery. It was a higli wall of 
earth riveted with gabions and sandbags, sloping at 
the extremities, and having two embrasures cut in it 
for two 18-pounder guns, which had once been placed 
there, but afterwards withdrawn. The length of this 
work from end to end was about twelve paces. This 
‘‘ Two gun” or ‘“‘ Sandbag Battery,’ as the men indis- 
criminately called it, was destined to be the point of 
some of the fiercest struggles during the fierce fight 
of Inkerman. There is little difference of opinion as to 
what the value of this work was as a-means of defence. 
Mr. Kinglake describes it as ‘‘ worthless,” its defence 
not only wasting a huge proportion of our scanty 
strength, but causing the front of battle to become 
distorted and divided into two. In his account of 
Inkerman, he says: ‘If anyone ask why our people 
allowed a small body of soldiery to linger on such a 
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spot, and there stand at bay under conditions glaringly 
adverse, it must be answered that their determination 
resulted from the mistake of imagining the Sandbag 
Battery to be a link in the existing system of the -Inker- 
man defences, and one which they thought marked the 
value of the ground on which science had placed it. 
From that cause, as well as from the natural inclination 
of our people to remain fastened upon an object for 
which they had once contended, the dismantled parapet 
continued to exercise a ceaseless fascination—not, indeed, 
lastingly upon the very same troops, for any soldiery who 
had once entered the Sandbag Battery soon learned to 
understand its worthlessness, but upon successive bodies 
of men.” It was, however, thought to be of importance 
by the Russians, who, early in the day, sent some 5,000 
men to effect its capture. It was at first defended 
by a slender handful of the 30th Regiment, under 
Colonel Mauleverer, in all not more than 200 strong. 
This little force formed line and attempted to deliver a 
volley into the advancing columns of the enemy, but, 
owing to the rain having got to the cartridges, few of 
the muskets went off. It was a perilous moment, but 
Mauleverer was cool and ready. He caused his men to 
advance to the “ Barrier’ or main picket wall near the 
battery, and there for a moment lie down behind it. 
This barrier was a short wall of loose stones from three 
and a half to four feet high. There they lay for a few 
moments until the foe came nearer. Springing then on 
to the wall Mauleverer and the Adjutant of the regiment, 
Lieutenant Walker, jumped down on the other side, 
Mauleverer giving the word to his men to follow at the 
charge—an order promptly obeyed with loud hurrahs. 
Mauleverer fell grievously wounded, and several officers 
and men were killed, but nothing could check the onset 
of the brave little band; the Russians recoiled in dis- 
order, hotly pursued for some distance by the eager and 
shouting British soldiers. 

For the conspicuous bravery which he displayed on 
this occasion, Colonel Mauleverer recommended Lieu- 
tenant Walker for the Victoria Cross, which was duly 
bestowed upon him. His gallantry afterwards during 
the siege, when attacking a Russian rifle-pit, caused 
his name to be mentioned in despatches, and secured 
his promotion ; but his right arm was so shattered by a 
shot, on that occasion, that it had to be amputated. 
He, however, lived to carry his honours from the 


_ Crimean battle-fields, to win fresh distinctions in China 


and a command in India. The Sandbag Battery con- 
tinued to be the object of attack throughout the greater 
part of the battle. Driven back from it again and 
again, the Russians retired only to bring back fresh 
masses to retake it. General Adams, with 700 men of 
his Brigade, hotly disputed the possession of the work 
with the enemy, whose numbers about this point had 
increased to 10,000, which threatened Adams’ little 
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force on both flanks. Nothing daunted, he rode about 
encouraging his men with voice and gesture. ‘Of 
noble presence,” says Kinglake, ‘‘ great in stature, and 
seated upon a big English horse, he towered above the 
people around him, strangely proof, as it seemed for a 
while, no less against the common storm of the mus- 
ketry-fire than the wilful flight of the balls which came 
seeking the tall rider’s life; and his form, half disclosed 
through the smoke, had, men say, at the time a dim 
grandeur, which dwells perhaps thus in their minds 
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Adams’ end was at hand. He had ordered his Brigade- 
Major, Captain Armstrong, to ride back and ascertain 
whether any supports were coming to enable him to 
continue holding the ground on which he was keeping 
so tenacious a grip. Armstrong came galloping back 
with the intimation that the Duke of Cambridge with 
two battalions of the Guards were advancing. Adams’ 
face brightened with the welcome intelligence ; lifting 
his hat, he told the men of the 41st to charge again, 
for the ‘‘ Guards were coming.”’ Then came a desperate 
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because it was the form of one doomed.” For it was 
his fate to receive a wound that day from which he 
was to die. At one time he was cut off from his men, 
and surrounded by the Russians. A gallant fellow of 
his brigade, Sergeant George Walters, of the 49th Regi- 
ment, perceiving the danger which threatened the com- 
mander whom all the brigade loved, rushed to his aid, 
and, vigorously plying his bayonet amongst the enemy, 
made a way for the General to regain in safety his own 
people—an act of devotion which was recognized and 
rewarded by the bestowal of the Victoria Cross. But 


conflict, a hand-to-hand fight. Four young officers of 
the 41st, setting a brilliant example, rushed into the 
enemy’s ranks and were slain. The battle was for the 
moment to the strong, for, pressed by overwhelming 
numbers, the English had to give way, and the Sandbag 
Battery again fell into Russian hands. OQur people, 
carrying with them their wounded, fell back. There 
was a brief lull in the storm of battle which had hitherto 
been raging so fiercely: in that lull a single musket- 
bullet brought dismay into the ranks of the ‘ Forties ” 
—uas the brigade composed of the 41st, 47th, and 49th 


29-4 
Regiments was called—it struck Adams and disabled 
him from further work in the field. The wound, although 
severe, was not at first thought to be dangerous, but it 
proved afterwards to be mortal. 

With the coming up of the Guards, the fight for the 
Sandbag Battery was renewed with desperate deter- 
mination. The majority of the Guardsmen had been 
in the trenches all night, and on duty twenty-four 
hours ; they were drenched with rain and nearly para- 
lysed with cold, but they soon warmed themselves to 
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the heat of battle. Led by the Duke of Cambridge, 
they moved eagerly to where the fight was thickest, 
and reached the battery Just as Adams’ hard-pressed 
men were falling back, and the enemy entering the 
work. The Russians were yelling with exultation at 
their victory, but, loud as was their cry, it was drowned 
in the cheers which rang out from the throats of the 
Household Brigade as, with bayonets down, they sprang 
at their foe. There have been many descriptions by 
eye-witnesses of the struggle which then ensued. Rus- 
sell, Kinglake, and others have also eloquently written 
of it. The Grenadiers and Fusiliers led the charge, 
the Coldstreams following a moment later. The Rus- 
sians were driven back by the impetuosity of the attack, 
and the battery was occupied by the Guards, the Cold- 
streams taking the centre, the Grenadiers the right, and 
the Fusiliers the left of it. But the Russians were 
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stubborn foes. Reinforced, they again advanced to the 
assault of the position, storming it in front and on 
either flank with overwhelming numbers, and with 
intensified fury. ‘‘ Three times the parapet was scaled, 
and the enemy crowded into the long defended space, 
and as often were they driven back with appalling 
slaughter. Still fresh numbers pressed forward, and 
the brave band of defenders were surrounded, every man 
believing that all was lost, but determined to die rather 
than yield. So near were the contending parties that 
they fired into one another’s breasts. A single shot 
into each wave of the enemy as it rolled up was all that 
each man in the line of defenders could get time to fire 
—it then became close bayonet work; but the Russians 
literally clambered over the heaps of their slain country- 
men to renew the sanguinary contest.” 

Where such desperate devotion was being exhibited 
by all the defenders of the work, it might seem invidious 
to single out individuals for honourable mention, yet, 
in all this magnificent display of courage, there were 
deeds done that deserved special notice, and rightly 
gained for their doers the coveted distinction of the 
Victoria Cross. Captain Sir Charles Russell of the 
Grenadiers was one of these heroes. On the left of 
the battery some men called out, ‘‘ If an officer will lead, 
we will charge.”’ On this, Russell, who was the only 
officer who heard the appeal, sprang out through the 
embrasure, crying, ‘“‘ Follow me!” Firing his revolver 
at a Russian close to him, the pistol missed. He pulled 
again, and killed him. At that moment a Grenadier 
touched him on the shoulder, and said, ‘‘ You was near 
done for, Sir.” Russell replied, ‘‘ Oh, no; he was some 
way from me.” The Grenadier rejoined, ‘“‘ His bayonet | 
was all but into you when I clouted him over the head,” 
and, on looking, Russell saw that the man had spoken 
truly. He then said, ‘‘ What is your name?” and on 
being told ‘‘ Anthony Palmer,” he continued, ‘‘ Well, if 
I live through this you shall not be forgotten.’’ King- 
lake says that only Palmer followed Sir Charles Russell, 
but the official chronicle of the Victoria Cross states 
that Sergeant Norman and Private Bailey—the latter 
was killed—also took part in the dash to the front led 
by Sir Charles. Fighting their way on, Russell and 
Palmer soon reached a point—a part of the ledge on 
their right, where they found a few more of the Guards. 
Sir Charles had more than one hand-to-hand tussle for 
his life. In one of these he succeeded, although by no 
means a powerful man, in tearing a rifle from the hands 
of a Russian soldier, and carried the honourable trophy 
out of action. Palmer subsequently formed one of the 
small band which, by a desperate charge against supe- 
rior numbers, saved the colours from capture. 

Both Russell and Palmer received the Victoria Cross 
for their conduct, and Palmer was made a Corporal on 
parade the morning after the battle. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. Percy Herbert, Grena- 
dier Guards, was another hero who won the Victoria 
Cross at the Sandbag Battery. When his battalion was 
advancing to retake the work, he ran out in front, and 
dashed ahead of all into the mass of Russians, where 
he engaged in single combat and disabled one of the 
enemy. When the battery was recaptured, the Russians 
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of a fiery disposition, could not submit to this, as it 
seemed to him, “‘ impertinence ’’; he climbed to the top 
of the parapet also, but only to be knocked back into 
the work by a stone flung by a Russian soldier. Mount- 
ing the parapet again, notwithstanding that he thus 
became a mark for a hundred muskets only a few yards 
off, he was once more knocked backward by a stone ; this 
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only dropped down the hillside far enough to obtain 
cover, and soon began to surge up again under the para- 
pet; for, the latter having no banquette, they were 
tolerably safe there. From this position some fired 
through the two embrasures at the Grenadiers, while 
others more venturesome climbed on the top of the 
parapet, and from that position of vantage discharged 
their muskets into the mass of Guardsmen beneath 
them. Colonel Percy, like his ancestor of old, being 


time he fell senseless to the ground. He lay for some 
time bleeding, disabled, and half blinded, when suddenly 
hearing the word ‘‘Charge!”’ he rose to his feet, and 
joined in the rush which drove the Russians into the 
valley of the Tchernaya. 

Lieutenant Robert Lindsay, 1st Battalion Scots 
Fusilier Guards, who had already distinguished himself 
when defending the colour of his regiment, which he 
carried at the battle of the Alma, gained also the Cross 
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for Valour. His coolness and his courage were con- 
spicuous when, at a critical moment, he with a few of 
his men charged a large body of the enemy, and drove 
them back, Lindsay running one of the foremost of his 
foes through the body with his sword. 

A Victoria Cross was nobly won this day by Lieute- 
nant Hugh Clifford of the Rifle Brigade, who was then 
aide-de-camp to Major-General Buller. Buller was 
hurrying up towards the 2nd Division with about 250 
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men of the 77th Regiment, when the head of a Russian 
column was faintly seen through the surrounding mist. 
The strength of the column could not even be guessed at, 
but Buller, considering that daring was at that moment 
the better part of valour, determined to charge, and 
sent his young aide-de-camp down the line to pass on 
the order which he himself had communicated to Eger- 
ton, the Colonel of the 77th, who was on the right of 
his men, and who had already given the enemy a steady 
volley. Clifford galloped off, but he had scarcely reached 
the extreme left of the line, when he found that the 
Russians were not only overlapping his men, but already 
turning their flank. He saw that there was not a 
moment to lose ; sword in hand he rode at the neck of 
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the force which had pushed its head past the flank com- 
pany of the 77th, calling out as he did so, ‘‘Come! and 
charge with me!” About sixty or seventy men followed 
him in loose line, and, with this small body of daring 
spirits, he broke through the opposing files, and was 
received into the midst of the hostile soldiery. King- 
lake, in relating this dashing feat, hazards a conjecture 
as to the effect it had upon the enemy. ‘‘ Amongst the 
gsurmises which aimed at an explanation of the result, 
one was, that from the apparition of a single horseman 
coming suddenly out from behind the mist, and gallop- 
ing into their ranks, the Russians inferred a great 
charge of cavalry, delivered against their unprepared 
flank; but, whatever might be the particular form of | 
their dominant apprehension, they plainly were taken 
by surprise.” A few both fired and used their bayonets, 
but Clifford was not to be denied a passage. Wielding 
his sword with skill and vigour, he slew one Russian, 
disabled another, and, notwithstanding the multitude of 
foes with whom he was engaged, he snatched a moment 
to save the life of one of his own men. 

Never was the Victoria Cross more nobly won! 

One would have thought that, in a sanguinary con- 
test such as that of Inkerman, where Englishmen were 
fighting against terrific odds, and barely able to hold 
their own, the thought of taking prisoners would have 
entered into no man’s head. But this was not so; 
Sergeant-Major Ambrose Madden, of the 41st Regiment, 
after heading a charge of a little party of his men 
against a mass of the enemy, succeeded in cutting off 
and capturing a Russian officer and fourteen privates, 
three of whom he took prisoner with his own hand. 

He was rewarded with the Victoria Cross. 

Nor, in the toil and tumult of battle, were the nobler 
instincts of humanity forgotten, although the life of a 
comrade could only be saved at the imminent risk of 
one’s own. This selfish calculation, however, did not 
enter into the mind of a soldier of the 68th Regiment, 
when the opportunity to display the nobility of his 
nature came to him. His regiment was ordered to 
retire before a Russian force which was advancing in 
mighty numbers. But a wounded comrade was left on 
the ground. It was pretty certain that he would be 
bayoneted if not removed, almost equally certain that 
any attempt to remove him meant death to him who 
made it. Heedless of everything but the promptings 
of his own brave heart, Private Byrne retraced his steps 
and brought back his wounded friend in safety. 

The ‘‘ Cross of Bronze ’’ was the guerdon he deserved 
and won. 7 


(To be continued.) 
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A SCAMPER THROUGH RUSSIA. 


By MAJOR CHARLES ROSS. 


Part II. 


APPILY catching the steamer which 
plies very casually on the shallow 
waters of the turbid Azov, we hap- 
pened to arrive in the Bay of Kertch 
on the Russian Good Friday, and an 
appalling sight to the unaccustomed 
eye met us as we approached the 

crowd of shipping. At the yard-arm of each vessel 
hung a man! Fora few minutes, more than one of us 
thought that a fearful nest of pirates had been exter- 
minated. But it was only the Greek sailors’ way of 
execrating Judas; and, as we passed near one of the 
well-got-up effigies, we penetrated the illusion. The 
indignant Englishman’s letter to the Times was, in 
thought, abandoned ere it was well composed. Some 
later ‘‘atrocities” were as well founded. 

As we cast anchor we looked on each well-remem- 
bered side, and many a half-forgotten incident came 
back as if it had happened only yesterday. There it 
was that we topped the hills after the sunny morn- 
ing’s march on the sweet soft herbage from the place 
where we had forced our landing the evening before. 
We see the very spot where the stern old Peninsular 
General had given us his brief, emphatic direction to 
protect the place from pillage, while the rest of the 
force marched on some ten miles further to Yenikale. 
His concluding sentence we seem even now to hear: 
‘* By blank, Sir ! if a woman loses so much as a hair- 
pin, or a baker a loaf of bread, I'll have you tried "—a 
pleasant look-out for a young captain of twenty, with 
barely a hundred men under him. With what care they 
were posted! Then with a bugler we hastened to the 
museum on the hill and kept such watch as good glass, 
keen vision, and dire forebodings combined to render, 
we thought, all things safe, while the dust which our 
comrades raised on their march away grew gradually 
more distant. 

Suddenly, as our gloomy thoughts called up visions 
of hundreds of the worst of pillagers—strageling Turks 
and Zouaves—to render our task impossible, there 
came upon us—what we had forgotten almost to dream 
of—an extremely pretty woman. ‘‘A lady, evidently,” 
is the first impression. ‘‘ Whence can she spring 
from?” is the natural corollary, as, strolling with an 
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indifferent air, a tall, dark, handsome girl, dressed with 
a taste and care which might have warned an older 
man, came along the natural terrace on which we 
stood. Falling back with a respectful air, the smart 
young bugler looks wistfully at the unusual sight as 
she passes him, and, bowing, greets us in_ perfect 
though somewhat accentuated English. Hungry, 
thirsty, hot, tired, and dusty, it was not wonderful 
that impressionable youth presently yielded to her 
hospitable offer of a little welcome fruit in the shade 
of her neighbouring verandah. ‘‘Come! this is the 
‘Romance of War’ at last,’’ we think, as we enter a cool 
charmingly-furnished house overlooking the town, and, 
leaving the watchful bugler on the alert, we find our- 
selves téte-a-téte with this bewitching hostess. 

More than a year had passed since we had been in- 
side a room. During that time we had not looked upon 
a fair face. It was not unnatural that we found the 
time go quickly. Alas! that there could bea reverse 
to so sweet a picture. While her eyes conveyed intoxi- 
cating draughts, which were only too eagerly quaffed, 
her tongue rang glibly, and we found ourselves idly 
answering question after question, until, with a sudden 
shock of returning sense of responsibility, we felt that 
we were being pumped! At that instant, a sound from 
behind a hitherto unnoticed screen attracted our atten- 
tion, and, springing to it, we found a man, whose note- 
book, falling from the hand we seized, betrayed the 
plot. It was not a pleasant situation. She, poor thing, 
had probably to obey orders. But we had no alterna- 
tive ; and, since he had been the first to break the laws 
of hospitality, we had less compunction in saying he 
must consider himself a prisoner. Her tears and 
prayers were very hard to listen to unheeded; and as 
the softer side was yielding, she saw her strength and 
used it as only a woman can. But Fate had willed it 
otherwise ; for, to the utter astonishment of the scan- 
dalised old Highlander, whose face as his eye fell on the 
group was a perfect study, a sergeant dashing in ab- 
ruptly said: ‘‘ The Cossacks are coming on in force, Sir, 
from the rear; they are making for the road between 
this and Yenikale.” There was nothing for it, then, but 
duty—and self-preservation. The prospect of inglorious 
capture outweighed the possible consequences of leaving 
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the town to its fate. ‘‘Sound the assembly, bugler. 
Bring that man to the market-place.” And with the 
piercing shriek of the falling woman ringing in our ears, 
we hurried away, wiser and sadder.. In a little time we 
were hastening after the main body, which we joined 
without much loss, after a sharp brush with the 
enemy. 

Some days later. when we had established ourselves, 
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osity, had left our ‘‘ tats” tied to the railings, and 
gaped about inside, wondering how the decorations would 
look transferred to a Northern home, and how they were 
to be got there. Missing our comrade and going out- 
side, we saw him riding, ventre a terre, in the direction 
of our camp, gesticulating wildly. No wonder! Not a 
hundred yards off was a party of Cossacks, quite strong 
enough to render vain any resistance we could offer. 
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we found an opportunity to gallop over to inquire what 
had become of the unhappy woman; but the bird had 
flown, no one knew whither, the pretty nest was de- 
serted, and little was left there, or anywhere else, by 
the scum which follows an army and has the chance to 
add to the horrors of war. 

Out on a hill, to the right beyond the ‘‘ tomb of 
Mithridates,” stands a Greek Church, with its green 
dome and gilt cross, where we were so nearly caught by 
some prowling Cossacks, Two of us, tempted by curi- 


There was nothing for it but instant flight, or capture, 
with death to all our fun and hopes of promotion. 

It was not a pleasant mile, that first, as they came 
thundering after us. How they yelled! But we were 
young, light, and the few drops of Arab blood in our 
pony then began to tell, as, after losing time in firing 
ineffectually, our pursuers settled down to a_ steady 
chase. We had often ridden after hounds, never before 
them until now, and we began to realise some of the 
feelings with which a fox or a hare must enjoy his share 
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of the exciting sport. Keeping something in hand for 
@ final push, if it came to the very worst, we managed 
to hold our own for some time; but the pace was begin- 
ning to tell on ourselves as well as our nags. We had 
not trained for such a race as this, and a sob or stagger 
in the hitherto fairly steady gallop warned us what 
must follow shortly, as we felt the distress of our poor 
tat, and, looking over our shoulders, saw that our enemies 
perceived it too. Our hearts sank into our boots, for 
it was an ignominious way of getting wiped out. But 
pulling out our revolver and taking our animal by the 
head, we were just going to pull up, and have one chance 
by shooting the nearest, when, to our infinite joy, a patrol 
of the 10th Hussars suddenly topped some rising ground 
in front, saw what was going on, and, swooping down 
like eagles on the meaner kestrels, charged, and killed 
or captured to a man our late pursuers. A new way of 
‘catching a Tartar.” 

But things had altered since those days, and, 
waking from our reverie, we landed peacefully, to 
find that telegraphs, posts, and inns, with other 
resources of civilization, were not the only changes 
in the bustling port. On the hill commanding the 
Straits, swarms of men were rendering, by the aid of 
England’s last loan, another hostile occupation more 
difficult than we had found it. We tried to see some- 
thing of the fortifications bristling in their new strength 
on the headland, but foreigners are not so communica- 
tive on such matters as we ure, and we were given very 
plainly to understand that no close inspection was 
permitted. However, we saw enough to convince us 
that a heavy plunging fire will prevent a second blood- 
less possession of what is the key to one of the doors of 
~ Russia’s vast granary. 

Taking advantage of a wheezy tug crossing to Taman, 
at last we found ourselves where our thoughts had so 
often been—in the country we ought never to have 
allowed Russia to conquer. With the Caucasus unoccu- 
pied by her we would always have had open to us an 
easy base of operations from which to assail her com- 
munications whenever she threatened us in India. If 
we have but one General, assuredly we have of late 
years been without even one Diplomatist. 

The rigid Lenten fast was nearly over as our hospi- 
table host at Taman—a ci-devant officer of Cuirassiers— 
insisted upon our taking up our quarters with him, until 
we had completed our preparations for the journey to 
Tiflis. Instead of the usual dinner on Easter Eve we had 
some light refreshment, and, as the night drew on, we 
all went up to the Church which was perched, as they 
generally are, on the hill above. It was nigh midnight 
when we entered and saw it crammed almost to suffo- 
cation—the heat was not diminished by the fact that 
everyone carried a lighted candle. With that outward 
deference which the Russian peasant shows to those in 
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power, a way was quickly cleared, and we found ourselves 
in breathing-space near the altar, where the service 
could be listened to with moderate comfort. It was a 
strange scene: the wild unkempt bearded men, the not 
ill-favoured women in their holiday dresses of white, 
black, crimson, peeping from under their open sheep- 
skins and common furs, formed a background, lit up by 
innumerable tapers, in striking contrast with the some- 
what theatrical aspect of the interior of the Church, and 
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the imposing tableau presented by the priests in their 
rich vestments. 

“Take care to avoid being near a too dirty Moujik 
presently. If you see a pretty girl you had better put 
yourself in her neighbourhood,” was the advice mysteri- 
ously whispered in our ears, and which we rapidly 
followed. In a few minutes, with a great clangour of 
bells, a shout arose, and the congregation, headed by the 
‘‘ Popes,” as they are called, left the church tumultu- 
ously. Three times did we all go round the building 
before re-entering ; then, with a cry of ‘ He 1s risen,” 
every candle was extinguished, and the Russian form of 
osculent salutation was put in vigorous practice. Sud- 
denly the joys of feasting seem to be remembered, Lent 
with its trials to be forgotten, and all hastened to their 
homes to the suppers which had been prepared. Ye 
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gods! if one might judge from one’s own experience, 
that night a good deal of lee-way, as the sailor says, 
was made up before dawn. A Russian dinner, where 
money is no object, is a thing by itself; but an Easter 
supper by a provincial autocrat may be seen once, but 
not endured a second time by an Englishman who 
values the comfort of his head or his liver for days 
after. 

The next evening we started. Why at night, when 


A Race 


there was no moon to light one across the trackless 
steppes, has always been to us a mystery. Perhaps our 
host thought we should sleep better after dinner. 
“Certainly,” thought we as he pressed upon us va- 
rious comforts, ‘‘ this promises to be luxurious travel- 
ling. Can it last?” we add dubiously, as our eyes 
fall upon a huge family coach which looked as if it 
might have carried our great-grandfather and all his 
descendants in its cavernous depths. The postmaster 
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evidently had his own ideas as to its weight, for, har- 
nessed to it by contrivances known only to the Eastern 
Newman, were eight horses of every variety of height 
and quality. On the box sat the driver with sixteen 
reins all in a lump, as it seemed to us, in his hands. 
By his side, answering the purpose of the Chokeedar in 
India, the Cossack, whose Circassian costume gave him, 
in the dancing torchlight, the air of a stage brigand. 
Then, with a valediction, we started. Not with a draw- 
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ing-off of horse-cloths or cheery sound of horn, but in a 
silence which the Russian coachman breaks only by his 
singular mode of whistling to his team, as if they were 
canaries. 

We were old enough to have driven very often, on 
the way to school and back, the twenty hours of high- 
land road which lies to the north of Perth, and had 
many a pleasant, as well as almost tragic, reminiscence 
of the stages on it. But it was a new sensation to be 
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inside, behind eight horses which had never been 
together before. 

Away we went at the pace the English post-boy used 
to keep for the final quarter of a mile; and as we sank 
back in the deep recesses of the patriarchal carriage, 
we resigned ourselves to what seemed inevitable. 

No roads, happily meant no ditches, we remembered ; 
and as we swung along the grassy undulations, which 
make the steppes look like a verdant ocean in a ground 
swell, we began to dismiss our doubts and wish for day- 
light, that we might learn to drive so easily a double 
team. 

Changing horses about every twelve versts, things went 
-cheerily for several stages, and, the novelty wearing off, 
we were ere long fast asleep, when suddenly there came 
’ a crash, and in a moment the side of the ark seemed to 
open. The next instant we were performing an in- 
voluntary somersault; and when we came to our senses, 
we found that the too ancient woodwork had succumbed 
to a severer jolt than usual, and one side of the 
carriage had simply departed without leave. Happily, 
that was the extent of the damage, and, as the weather 
was fine, the temperature not too low, we continued our 
journey, minus a considerable portion of our convey- 
ance, without much discomfort. 

The unfortunate are proverbially reckless. Probably 
feeling that he had now less to lose, our coachman 
‘‘cracked on.” We covered the ground rapidly, and, 
congratulating ourselves on the pace, again we slum- 
bered. Crash! bang! And a heavy grating noise 
beneath us, followed by a dead stop and momentary 
silence, brought vividly to mind an anciently broken 
axle. It was so, hopelessly; beyond all power of 
redemption. And there we were, planted midway 
between the post-houses, with nothing for it, apparently, 
but resignation till daylight might reveal the possi- 
bilities of further travel. Sending on the horses, we 
waited with the patience that power of sleep, under 
any circumstances, gives to one in difficulties. If there 
had been any pride in the outset, it would have re- 
ceived a rude shock in the downcome of our mode of 
journeying. 3 

The postmaster could do nothing better for us—in 
spite of the Imperial double padarojna—than give the 
rural telega, a springless cart, without a strap or rail to 
rest the weary back; and so we travelled on, without a 
halt, until we reached Ekatarinodar. But there was 
much to compensate far more fastidious travellers. 

As the day broke, the glorious panorama unfolded 
itself bit by bit, as if unwilling that we should look upon 
its beauty all at once. First there came the glimmering 
light which enabled us to see the adjacent river Kuban, 
flowing in majestic stillness; the many animals and 
birds which go to fill the game-book, as they awoke to 
the first necessity of existence and passed us on their 
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way to breakfast, with a calmness which showed how 
little they were pursued by pot-hunters. 

Then the rising sun gradually lit up the distant 
snowy tops of Elbruz and his surrounding heights with 
those exquisite touches of Nature’s brush which fill the 
heart. The vast shadows thrown by the streaming 
golden rays melted gradually, and, as they went, the 
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wooded mountain-sides, and valleys, the fertile plains, 
disclosed themselves ; the wondrous charms of the fitting 
cradle for the handsomest race on earth. Then, too, 
we saw something of those whose inheritance this fair 
portion of it was once, before the flat-nosed Calmuck 
came and wrenched it from them. But the conquering 
Cossack, thanks to the adopted costume and well- 
selected mothers, has come to look not very much 
unlike what the real owner was, ere he was dispossessed. 
A tall fur cap, a coat of blue, white, or scarlet, slashed 
with silver, and the cartridge-holders across the breast, 
would set off to much advantage a plainer man; and 
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when is added the constant use of arms, which ever 
gives an air of mastery, it must be admitted that the 
present are not unworthy-looking holders of the soil 
that Schamyl fought so long and hard to keep. To see 
them ploughing reminds one of medieval days. Armed 
to the teeth, the quaint-looking piece which may by 
courtesy be called a gun is laid at the headrig while the 
furrow is turned over. The driver of the slow and 
creaking cart plods along with his sword by his side ; 
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Unhappily for us, hardly had we reached Ekatori- 
nodar, resting from the unaccustomed jars of the un- 
compromising telega, and looking forward to the 
enjoyment of the increasingly beautiful country which 
lay before us, when a peremptory telegram sounded our 
recall, and we were bound to turn and make the most of 
our abbreviated leave in hastily revisiting the Crimea, 
the object of our present pleasant pilgrimage. 

Once more we found ourselves at Kertch, and 
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his waist-belt filled with knives of every length, and his 
musket slung across his back. 

What a country for a sportsman! And so easily 
reached ; for now the steam communication to Poti and 
the railway to Tiflis land one in the capital itself within 
a week from London. Red and other deer, bears, 
leopards, wolves, are there ; and, for those who like 
small game, pheasants, ducks, and snipe innumerable. 
With the indispensable letter of introduction all is 
open to the man of sevoir faire. 


renewed our experience of the difficulty in persuading 
Russian postmasters to see the value of time. The 
sun was sinking instead of rising, as we ascended the 
hills which shelter it on the west, and looked back on 
the lovely bay with its striking surroundings, its natural 
features enhanced by tradition well borne out by the 
treasures from the ancient tombs which dot the neigh- 
bourhood ; and then we made our way across the steppes 
to Kaffa, and so by Batchiserai and Simpheropol till 
the evening of the second day was coming on as we 
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passed through the woods where,.on the famous flank 
march, we had seen the dismounted troopers skirmish- 
ing, while the astonished enemy hastened along the 
road on which we were now travelling. A little further 
‘and we seem to recognize the spot where trunk after 
trunk from the captured wagons displayed incongruous 
costumes to the amused soldiers—ball dresses and un1- 
forms were mingled with less attractive articles, and 
soon were beyond the ken of their late owners. As we 
go down to the valley of Inkerman we pass where were 
the watch-dog batteries, on the Mackenzie heights, 
which uséd now and then to send a hurtling shot, as 
if to show they could bark, if not really bite. Pre- 
sently, toiling up the steep ascent, we traverse the very 
ground where, if England had then put her honour’s 
keeping in the hands of boys, the current of history 
might well have changed. None but such veterans as 
we had in those days could have fought so long against 
such odds, as did our rank and file that stubborn day 
of Inkerman, unaided by much more than their own 
inherent valour, their determination not to be beaten. 
Had it been otherwise, the victorious Russians would 
have rolled us up across the plateau, the garrison would 
have made a final sortie; Liprandi, with his thirty 


thousand men waiting on the Tchernaya, would have — 


walked into Balaklava; and the Allies would have suf- 
fered such an overwhelming disaster as probably would 
have made Sedan and its consequences an impossi- 
hility. | 

How strange it seemed to drive down the “ Valley 
‘of Death,” and not go into the trenches, to hear no 
thundering roar, to see no sign of life, or any of its de- 
stroyers. There were the caves where in the opening 
days of the siege we waited impatiently for the signal to 
advance and complete by assault the promised destruc- 
tion by our artillery fire. Here was the neutral ground, 
between the picquets on the road, where on the rare 
occasions of a truce we walked about with the keen 
sense of pleasure known to school-boys when ‘ out of 
bounds.”’ The failing light sufficed to show the ghostly 
lines of the barracks and many other buildings left just 
as we had last seen them. We made our way to the 
ancient club-house, now a very fair hotel, kept by the 
ci-devant steward, who can tell you many a story of the 
siege, during the whole of which he remained at his 
post. With what mixed feelings the early morning saw 
us standing in the Redan—that monument of our inca 
pacity, at times, to seize the man capable of doing the 
work wanted. If Sir Colin Campbell's offer had been 
accepted, Scotland would have had to mourn the loss 
of many a son, but England would not have wept those 
bitter tears of shame which fell on the morrow of the 
8th of September. Could three thousand eager High- 
landers have failed, led by such a chief? Crossing 
sadly the intervening space, hallowed by the blood of 
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many brave men, we reached the advanced trenches 
and gazed in wonder at the trifling change that time 
had made. The gabions were gone, but the trenches 
were much as we had last seen them. 

Close by, is the parallel where an unexpected sortie 
disturbed the midnight issue of ‘‘ grog,” and when the 
mélée was over there were fewer claimants for the rum 
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A CIROASSIAN SOLDIER. 


than there would have been half an hour before. A 
little further, and we see where the polite but curiously 
inquisitive soi-disant officer suddenly said ‘ Adieu,”’ 
and, vaulting lightly over the parapet, carried his well- 
earned knowledge in safety through the darkness to the 
town. Up that other trench came one afternoon, peace- 
ful in the stillness of the great heat, a burring fragment 
of a shell which ended a young and gallant life. There 
it was, after the first truce of the siege, that the scrupu- 
lously clean Russian officers, without a speck upon their 
uniforms, with white kid gloves and polished boots, 
offered us well-filled cigar-cases and flasks of cognac, 
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while we, begrimed with dust and dirt and powder, had 
nothing but a filthy paw, clay pipe, and ration rum in 
our gift. How well they knew and studied the value 
of impressions! And so, at every turn, we recall the 
past, until it is hard to realise the lapse of time. 

Mounting our hired nags we rode along the old line 
of picquet posts from which the valleys of Inkerman 
and Tchernaya were watched in weary winter nights 
and scorching summer days. Turning to the west, 
before descending on the Balaklava plain, we pull up 
to see again, in almost all its real vividness, that charge 
of our heavy cavalry which stopped the little-expected on- 
slaught just intime. We seem to hear the trumpet sound 
as, seething down upon them, the Russians suddenly 
halt, though in overwhelming masses. The Greys do 
not appear to count the odds; the distance between them 
is too short to gct up speed as, disengaging from the 
cumbering tents, they close dogvedly upon them. They 
hack, they hew in sternest silence, and clear great gaps 
until they reach the further side, and then, without 
a pause, they wheel again and dash upon the enemy 
once more. This time they go through them lke a well- 
directed thrust. Attacked in front and tlank and rear, 
though by far inferior numbers, the hostile, ill-led 
horsemen yield the field in sullen discomfiture. It was 
a sight that made us infantry, looking down on them 
as from a gallery, cheer them to the echo, and, march- 
ing to their support, we thought the day was done. It 
should have ended there; and all the sad slaughter 
which followed, from hot-headed enthusiasm and inca- 
pacity to grasp the situation, was far more unnecessary 
than the equally gallant charge of the Chasseurs 
d’Afrique, who rode gaily to the rescue of the remnant 
of the Light Brigade. 

What a contrast from the plain covered with fighting, 
pursuing, and watchful soldiers of all arms, fleeing 
Turks, and camp-followers, and the debris of a combat, 
to the look of peace from neat-walled vineyards, the 
coming wealth of corn, and grass bedecked with flowers 
of rich and varied hues, until it looked like one vast 
carpet, but—how dyed! How weird it felt to ride into 
Balaklava, once so full of life, and of coming death 
—now as silent as the graves which surround it. 
‘‘ Diamond Harbour,” and other legends painted on the 
rocks, speak of the past, with all its woes and cost, 
both alike forgotten in the more selfish struggles of 
‘personal politics.” Glad to leave its gruesomeness 
behind, we cantered up the hill from which we had so 
often painfully watched the rising sun glint on the ever- 
present Cossack vidette, as he sat on his shaggy pony 
watching us. How little change was here too! There 
stood our tent—the ‘‘ kitchen,” where, on St. Andrew’s 
night, our servant had made such edible bricks with so 
very little legitimate straw. Even the broken bottles 
spoke touchingly of bygone toasts, and, alas! of comrades 
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gone for ever. Then across the plain, which more than 
one deserter had sped over in trembling horror lest the 
gun ready in the battery should hit its moving mark at 
last. Drawing rein on ‘“‘ Canrobert’s Hill,” we saw again 
the never-doubtful fight of the Tchernaya Kamara and 
its wooded slopes, where the pleasant second winter 
slipped away; and then we went on to Baidar. 

With the sudden rush of vegetation which comes with 
spring in Russia, everything was in its freshest dress, 
and seemed to smile a greeting. It was a charming 
ride. Gradually ascending the winding, shady road, at 
last we came suddenly on the ‘‘ Gates of Phofos,’’ and 
dismounted to gaze upon the fair scene. Below us, 
many hundred feet, the bright blue waters of the ill- 
named sea lave the wooded heights, which fall sheer 
away from where we stood, broken into glades, ravines, 
and bosky dells. Beyond, far away across the shimmer- 
ing water, lies the Caucasus, with its grand outline of 
peak and glacier thrown out in bold relief by the bright 
clear sky, and the darkening shadows of abyss and 
chasm ; while along its shores nestle, in apparent beauty, 
the homes of the gallant race we had left to the tender 
mercies of a most bitter foe, because it no longer suited 
our purpose to treat him as an enemy, or them as 
allies. 

At the foot of the extinct crater which towers several 
thousand feet behind them, piercing the clouds and 
sheltering them from the bitter northern blasts, lie 
Aloupka, Livadia, Yalta. The Woronzow’s house is a 
quaint mixture of the Tartar and Byzantine styles, with 
its marble vaulted front, from which one may almost 
drop a pebble to the beach below, its porphyry pillars 
and fantastic architecture. It has the solid comfort to 
be found in the best of English homes; while all around 
the gardens, shrubberies, plantations, vineyards, fields, 
and orchards show that the most has been made of a 
charming situation. Further on Livadia stands, the 
picture of what a marine residence can be. And Yalta 
beyond, with its varied pebbled beach and golden-sanded 
bay, is like Ventnor on a grander scale. 

But we had to hurry on, and our stay was brief, 
though long enough to make us envy the far-seeing 
Englishman who made a most profitable investment at 
the end of the Crimean War, and found a home which 
has all the climatic advantages of the ‘‘ Under cliff,” 
and no terrors for those who do not suffer from nos- 
talgia. | 

The day after our return to Sebastopol was devoted to 
the north side. Crossing the harbour, we passed through 
ground we had looked at from the trenches with many a 
question as to the cost of getting there; then pushing 
on, we reached the Belbec, where we had bivouacked the 
night before the flank march to Balaklava; beyond lay 
the Katcha, and at last we reached the Alma. Standing 
on the heights, we pictured to ourselves what the 
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defenders must have felt when they saw the Allied 
armies advancing across the open steppe in all the 
pomp and circumstance of troops confident in them- 
selves and determined to wrest the position from them. 
With better information, and a stricter application of 
the rules of war, a turning movement up the river 
would have driven the Russians towards the sea, where 
every man must have surrendered to, or been slain by, 
the converging forces, while the overwhelming fire from 
the combined fleets would have rendered resistance 
futile. 

Descending to what remains of the village, which 
was set on fire at the beginning of the action, we 
crossed the bridge, and going up the right bank of 
the historic stream, we recognized the place where 
we had crossed it, eager as young hounds when first 
thrown into cover. How coolly our old Brigadier 
kept us in hand, while he ordered us to halt and 
reform our line as if on parade. Calm as gallant, his 
steady valour seemed to infuse itself into everyone he 
led; so that when the enemy bore down upon our 
thin red line, advancing in such weighty columns that 
they must have felt confident of victory, the lifting of 
his hat was sufficient. Checked by one cheer alone, 
they halted, and ere our bayonets had well touched 
them, they were retreating rapidly over the crest of the 
hill, where, in obedience to his wise order, we were 
halted to pour in volley after volley upon them until, as 
a military body, they ceased to exist. The accuracy of 
the line, the rapidity of the advance, told a tale in the 
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smallness of our loss, in striking contrast with that of 
the poor fellows who were thrown into action and left to 
work their way to the front. Men, officers, regiments, 
brigades, even divisions commingled, showing that most 
of our generals had then much to learn. As at Inker- 
man, it was only the doggedness of the regimental 
ranks that saved a disaster in our first fight. 

The white stone with which the Welsh Fusiliers mark 
where their fallen lie, is a conspicuous object on the 
hill side, and is in a fair state of preservation. The 
French, with the method that distinguishes them, have 
long gathered together their honoured dead, and leave 
no possibility of destruction or desecration by climate or 
cattle. 

A rapid ride, the next day, enabled us to go over the 
old French lines as far as Kamiesch, where sometimes 
we had found a pleasant change from ration food in one 
of the restaurants of the wooden town that so quickly 
sprang up there. Then on to St. George’s Monastery, 
where, in the Sanatorium, more than one who went to 
have his health restored found that fair eyes can inflict 
a wound not less hard to heal than that of sword or 
bayonet. We came back by the Col, where poor old 
Mother Secole dispensed her dangerous sangaree and 
other material comforts. 

Our leave was nearly up, and so we had to say 
good-bye again, probably for ever, to that land wherein 
so many of our best and bravest sleep, forgotten, until 
the last parade of all. 

CHaRLEs Ross. 
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A NEW “FORM FOR ATTACK,” AND SYSTEM OF MANCUVRING TROOPS 


IN OPEN 


FORMATION. 


Prorosep By MAJOR C. W. BABINGTON, Sgconp In CoMMAND 3kp BENnGaL Native Inrantry. 


b5jN May 1884, I read an article in 
hy the Pioneer newspaper of the 28th 
idem, headed ‘‘ Modern Tactics in the 
Soudan,” by a writer in Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 

2. In this article the writer says, 
‘The first line of a Battalion formed 
in the present order of attack consists of one-fourth of 
the whole strength, and is called the firing line.” 

8. Having often thought about the form for attack 
formation, the above made me think of our formation 
‘‘ fours deep.” 

4. Looking at a company “fours deep” (plate 1, 
fig. 1), it will be seen that a ‘“‘form for attack can be 
formed in four lines, or Ranxs (we will call them in a 
company); that there are two guides and two markers: 
these would give us four commanders for the four 
ranks, but no commanders for the SEecTIoNS oF EACH 
RANK, which it is proposed to introduce in the 
formation. 

5. To supply this latter want, it is proposed a com- 
pany shall be formed, as shown in plate 1, fig. 2. The 
company is standing, ‘‘ as a company in line.” 

5a. The formation of this company in “ fours deep” 
is shown in plate 1, fig. 3. As in the present form for 
attack, 30” is allowed for each man in the ranks. In 
‘fours deep,” therefore, there will be 80” allowed for 
each man, which will give 30” detween each man. 

6. Here then we have 4 ranks, each rank complete in 
every way, and able to manceuvre by itself as a separate 
body. 

7. The form of attack proposed will do equally well 
for a single rank; (i.c. } of a company with 16 rank- 
section commanders), or for a body of troops 100 
miles long. The company shown at plate 1, fig. 2, can, 
of course ‘“‘change ranks,” and front to its present 
rear, the same as @ company under the system of drill 
which at present obtains. 

8. In the formations proposed, Ranks in line are 
always numbered from right to left; Ranks in column 
formation (no matter what distance the ranks are from 
each other) are numbered from front to rear. In plate 
1, figs. 2 and 8, sections in line are shown numbered 
from right to left. In plate 1, fig. 8, Ranxs are shown 
numbered from front to rear. | 


9. If in plate 1, fig. 8, the company in “fours deep ”’ 
changed ranks, t.e. went right about turn and faced to 
their present rear, then Ranks 1, 2, 8, 4, of fig. 3 would 
become reversed, No. 4 would then be No. 1, No. 8 
would be No. 2, and so on. 

10. The golden rule to remember is, that no matter 
how you twist and turn your ranks, No. 1 rank is ALWAYS 
the right files of the front rank. 

No. 2 rank is aways the left files of the front rank. 

No. 3 is aLways the right files of the rear rank. 

No. 4 is auways the left files of the rear rank. 

11. Remember this, and re-number your ranks sharp 
(thus Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. Nos. 1, 2, 3,4, &e. ad-infinitum), 
and you may turn and twist them in an astonishing 
way. 

12. In plate 1, fig. 8, it will be seen that the company 
has four ranks ; we will now take one of these ranks and 
form it for attack. Plate 2, fig. 1, shows the rank as 
it stood when it was one of the 4 ranks of the company 
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in fours deep. The rank commander (©) going to the 
front of the centre of his rank will say “‘ The rank will 
form for attack.” On this the rank- section com- 


manders (O) take post in rear of the centre of their 
rank-sections, plate 2, fig. 2. 

18. A rank-section means a section or fourth part of 
any one rank ; it must not be confused with a company- 
section, which is one-fourth (roughly speaking) of a 
company. 

14. The rank-commander will now order any rank- 
section he chooses to the front, the remainder forming a 
column at form for attack distance. Thus, ‘“‘the rank 
will form for attack,” No. 4 rank-section ‘ to the front, 
remainder left turn.’’ As 3, 2, and 1 rank-sections get 
their distance, they will advance in rear of No. 4 section 
at ‘‘form for attack,” distances say as in field exercise. 
The sections will then stand, as shown in fig. 8, in 
column. By para. 8 these ranks, now being in column, 
must be numbered sharp from front to rear, by rank- 
section commanders (O) (as companies are re-numbered 
now in the Field Exercise), thus :— 

No. 1 rank, right files front rank. 


» 2 ,, left do. 
» 3 ,, right do. rear do. 
» 4. ,, left do. do. 
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No. 1 rank is the Fighting Line. 


» 2 ,, do. Support. 
» 3 , do. 1st Reserve. 
» 4 , do. 2nd do. 


15. This is done by the support (left files front rank) 
forming up on the left of the files of the fighting line 
(right files front rank). The rank-section commander 


of the fighting line (©) falls in on the right of this 
line, and opens fire on the enemy, and the rank- 
section commander of the support takes command of 
_ this now combined fighting line and support. Plate 2, 
fig. 4. 

16. This is done by Ist reserve taking up its position 
behind the right files of the front rank. The rank- 
section commander falls in on the right of the front 
rank, and commences firing, the Ist reserve rank- 
section commander taking command (plate 2, fig. 5.) 

17. 2nd Reserve forms left files of rear rank, and the 
two remaining rank-section commanders fall in behind 
the two already formed up, and the rank or section (} of 
& company) commander takes command. (Plate 2, 
fig. 6.) 


Form of Attack for a Company. 


18. It must be distinctly borne in mind, that two 
formations for a company are suggested, one formation 
having 16 N. C. O.’s in the ranks, the other only having 
8 N.C. 0.’s in the ranks. If 16 N.C. 0O.’s as rank- 
section commanders are objected to, as too many, ALL 
the following movements can be performed by a com- 
pany having only 8 N. C. O.’s in the ranks. 

The company with only 8 N. C. O.’s in the ranks can 
be formed as shown in plate 1, fig. 2a, and the form of 
attack will be just the same (ride plate 5 and para. 25, 
also latter part of para. 36). 

19. The guides of the company are commissioned 
officers, and the markers N. C. O.’s as at present. 

20. The Company “Form for Attack ”’ (plates 3 and 
4) with 16 N. C. O.’s as rank-section commanders. 

21. The company standing as shown in plate 1, fig. 2, 
receives the word from its captain, ‘‘ The company will 
form for attack.” 

Note 1.—The company should be opened out a little so 
as to give each man 80”. 

The company now stands as in 
plate 1, fig. 8. Guides and markers 
fall in on the right of the “‘ ranks.” 
There is now 80” for each man, and 
80” between each man, except the 
left and right hand men of rank-sections, who have 60” 
between them to allow of 2 rank-section commanders 
coming in, as will be hereafter seen. 

_ The distances between men must be always carefully 
kept. .< a 


** Company fours deep.’” 

* No. 1 rank will form the 
Fighting Line.’’ 

** No. 2 the Support.”’ 

‘* No. 3, lst Reserve.”’ 

“ No. 4, 2nd Reserve.”’ 
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Note 2.—If plates 8 and 4 could be viewed as one 
joined, they would show the attack better. 
Before giving this order, No 1 


“No. | rank by the right” rank commander goes to the front 


(left or centre.) 


Ree any see of the centre of his rank. When 
nee ae the rank has advanced sufficiently, 
(Plate 3, fig. 1.) 


he goes to the rear of the centre. 

Rank-section commanders place 
themselves in the rear of the centre of their rank-sec- 
tions: as they get room when each rank gets form for 
attack distance, from the rank in front, it advances as 
above. 

The company now stands as shown in plate 3, 
fio. 1. 


Support reinforces Fighting Line. 


22. The supports (L. files front rank) advance and 
form upon the left of the files of the fighting line. The 
rank-section commanders, No. 1 rank, fall into their 
places in the rank, and the rank-section commanders, 
No. 2 rank, take command of the combined rank-section. 
The right marker goes to R. of 2nd R. rank-section, or 
anywhere he is most wanted. The fighting line and 
support combined can be in one rank when firing, and 
ean advance in file formation if wished. 

23. The list reserve now comes up, and forms the 
right files of the rear rank. The rank-section com- 
manders of the support now fall into their places in the 
front-rank, and the rank-section commanders, lst reserve, 
take command of the nearly complete sections. 

24. The 2nd reserve now comes up, and the company 
is all together again, as it originally stood, not. a man 
out of his place. 

No “‘ order in disorder” !—(Plate 4, fig. 2.) 

Note.—In the above plan it is allowed that a junior 
N.C. O. might get command over a senior N. C. O., 
but this would most likely be for so short a time that it 
would not be of any consequence. The senior N.C. O. 
taking command each time (instead of as above suggested) 
might lead to confusion and mistakes. 


The Formation for Attack of a Company with only eight 
N. C. O.’s as Rank-Section Commanders (vide plate 1, 


Sig. 2a). 


25. Plate 5, fig. 1, shows the company in fours deep 
formation, and fig. 2 shows it formed for attack. The 
rest of the movement is as for a company with sixteen 
rank-section commanders. The rank-section comman- 
ders of the fighting line fall into their places in front 
rank as before described, and those of the other ranks 
do just as before. | 

26. Under the system proposed it is thought this can 
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be done with the greatest ease either by the smallest or 
largest body of troops. It is wished to relieve No. 1 or 
fighting line (right files front rank) to replenish ammunt- 
tion or for some other reason. The support (left files 
front rank) comes up and forms, as in reinforcing the 
fighting line, which then retires through the intervals in 
the 1st and 2nd reserves. 

The support thus becomes No. 1 Rank, or the fighting 
line (i.e. right files front rank). 

The 1st reserve becomes the support No. 2 Rank (i.e. 
left files front rank). 

The 2nd reserve becomes the Ist reserve, No. 8 Rank 
(i.e. right files rear rank). 

The old fighting line, formerly No. 1 rank, now becomes 
2nd reserve, No. 4 rank (i.e. left files rear rank). 

It thus gets to the rear, fills up ammunition, rests, or 
does what it was relieved for. 

27. If the supports have reinforced fighting line, the 
1st and 2nd reserves would advance, separately or to- 
gether, and relieve the supports and fighting line, who 
would “form files” to let them through, and then 
retire. 

28. A company (or larger body of troops) can ‘‘ change 
ranks’”’ just as a company changes ranks under the 
present system of drill. 

A body of troops in ‘‘ form for attack” formation is 
advancing north. The leader simply says ‘‘ change 
ranks,” and the ranks (or lines) immediately turn about 
and become formed for attack to the south. All the 
supernumeraries go to the rear of their ranks (or lines) 
as at present in company drill, and the ranks (or lines 
in larger bodies than a company) RE-NUMBER FROM THE 
FRONT or south. 

Thus, the now leading rank (or line), formerly 


No. 4, becomes No. 1 (right files front rank). 


Old No. 8, » No. 2 (left do.) 
i ea By 55 ,, 8 (right files rear rank). 
99» ie 99 9 4 (left do.) 


29. If for any reason markers are required in this 
open formation, the R. and L. rank-section commanders 
could easily do the markers’ duties, and the rank com- 
mander could dress his rank from either flank. 

80. Plate 6. A company standing in fours deep has 
only to advance from the right or left of ranks in suc- 
cession, as shown in the plate, and “front form ranks” 
when required. By thus advancing over a large open 
plain, there would be little or nothing for the enemy to 
fire at. 

31. The formation for attack thus advocated for one 
company, is the formation for any number of companies 
in line, consequently for any body of troops in line, how- 
ever large. 

32. It is suggested that when a } Battalion, Batta- 
lion, Brigade, Division, &c. of troops be formed for 
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attack, a commander be appointed for zacn of the four 
lines of attack. 

As EACH company (and in the case of companies with 
16 rank-section commanders, FacH RANK Of that com- 
pany) is a complete fighting body in itself, able to form 
for attack in four ranks or lines and act independently ; 
so, each of the four lines of a 4 Battalion, Battalion, 
Brigade, Division, &c. can be formed into a body of 
troops, able to be detached by the commander (of the 
whole force) at will, to carry out an independent attack 
of its own. 

33. A body of troops advancing in the form of attack ° 
proposed, can detach its 2nd reserve to make, or resist, 
flank attack. Plate 7 shows a battalion of eight com- 
panies advancing to the attack (north). It is deter- 
mined to detach the 2nd reserve to make, or resist, a 
flank attack to the left or left front. The ofticer com- 
manding the 2nd reserre LINE has only to wheel his 
RANKS to the left, to the required angle. These ranks 
(or this line), when advancing to the north, as the Bat- 
talion 2nd reserve, were numbered off, from the right, 
from 1 to 8, as the figures (2nd reserve) show. 

After the ranks have received the order, ‘‘ Lert wheel, 
forward,” from the officer commanding the line, or 2nd 
reserve, he should order them to “number off by RANKS 
from the front.” On receiving this order, the ranks 
would be numbered off from the front into “ sets of 
fours,” 7.e. into new companies, 


Thus, No. 1 rank (right files front rank). 


” 2 ” (left do.) 
» 3 ,, (right files rear rank). 
” 4 ” (left do.) 


Then again, No. 1 rank, No. 2 rank, No. 8, No. 4 
ad-infinitum, This could be done for any NUMBER OF RANKS 
THERE MAY BE. 

It will thus be seen that atu ranks that numbered 1 
belong to the fighting line, and are right files front 
rank. 


Au No. 2 ranks, are left files front rank. 
pA se right files rear rank. 
» A left do. 


For aNy NUMBER of ranks. 

The 2nd reserve, having thus told itself off into form 
for attack formation, becomes a perfectly independent 
body, and proceeds wherever it is wanted; of course it 
is not necessary to detach the whole 2nd reserve: a 
portion might be sent. 

84. It is suggested that, by this form of attack, and 
by thus utilising the reserves, the whole of a force may 
be extended for attack, thus giving @ much qreater front 
than if a battalion or some battalions were kept in rear 
(in mass) as a reserve, and still giving the attacking 
force the option of attacking a flank, or of prolonging its 
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line. The greater extent of front covered might also 
enable the attacking force to outflank the defending 
force. During the excitement and smoke of the attack 
the 2nd reserve might be quickly and quietly slipped 
at the enemy’s flank, and quite take him by surprise. 

35. If it is thought necessary and prudent to detach 
the lst reserve, either to assist the 2nd reserve, or to 
act independently in another direction, the process is 
exactly the same as that already described for the 2nd 
reserve. 

86. Plate 8 also represents a battalion going north in 
attack formation. The change of front can be done by all 
the four lines (riz. fighting line, support, 1st and 2nd 
reserve) wheeling to any angle required, and each LINE 
numbering off by ranks (1, 2, 3, 4; 1, 2, 3, 4, &c.) from 
the leading Rank of each rng, as described in para. 
83. The fighting line in plate 8, fig. 1. has wheeled to 
an angle of 40°, the support and reserves have wheeled 
to an angle of 20°. Figures (a) and (b) show two 
companies marching to their places in the battalion, 
to complete the change of front of the attack forma- 
tion. The battalion, after its change of front (fig. 2) 
has the four lines of the attack formation at company 
distance ; it can open out, to attack distance, from the 
rear, centre, or front, as desired, or the fighting line 
might advance to the alignment of the new change of 
front, and the other lines take up attack distance as 
required. 

837. To enable these formations to be carried out, it 
is only necessary to have battalions told off in four or 
eight companies. With 4 companies 16 rank-section 
commanders might be employed; as the companies 
would most likely be very strong. With eight com- 
panies eight rank-section-commanders might be told off 
(see para. 18.) 

38. It has been demonstrated how the attack can be 
made to the front, also to a flank at any angle; it only 
remains to consider attacking to the rear. At para. 28 
it is shown how a body of troops can change ranks, 
and thus fight to the rear. 

39. If it is wished that the 2nd reserve should resist 
an attack pirEcTLy to the rear, it has only to change 
ranks. It then becomes—THERE BEING NO TROOPS OR LINE 
IN FRONT OF IT—No. 1 LINE, OR RIGHT FILES FRONT RANK. 

If it is necessary and possible to send the 1st reserve 
to assist the 2nd reserve, it also changes ranks, and, 
being the second line facing that way, becomes left files 
Jront rank, and has only to advance, and form on the 
left of its former 2nd reserve. Thus we have two 
lines, or lines of ranks, fighting, say, north, and two 
fighting, say, south. A force attacking to the right or 
left rear has only to change rank, wheel to the required 
angle, and form as shown in plate 7. 

40. If it is wished to cover a force, advancing to the 
attack, with skirmishers, it is suggested the 2nd reserve 
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be used. They could advance through the intervals in 
the other ranks or lines; or, if more room is thought 
necessary, the ranks or lines could form files to let them 
through. The whole of the 2nd reserve could skir- 
mish, or some skirmish, and some form supports to the 
skirmishers. In case of a change of front of the main 
body (formed for attack) being necessary (vide plates 10 
and 11), the supports to the skirmishers could wheel in 
the required direction and extend as skirmishers to 
cover the movements. When the skirmishers have 
properly found out the enemy, and annoyed him well 
to make him show his dispositions, &c., they can be 
recalled ; clearing the front, and going to the rear in 
the usual way, they again form themselves into the 
2nd reserve. Plate 9 shows a battalion advancing north, 
in form for attack formation, covered by ranis Nos. 1, 
3, 5, 7, of 2nd reserve as skirmishers, and ranis 2, 4, 6, 
8, 2nd reserve in supports. The skirmishers are, 
right files front rank (no others being in front of them), 
the supports being the next troops, are left files front 
rank to the skirmishers. If the front was changed to 
the west, the supports would wheel to the left, extend, 
and form a new line of skirmishers, THEY would then be 
right files front rank, the old skirmishers would become 
supports, and be left files front rank to the new skir- 
mishers. The supports can, of course, prolong the line 
of skirmishers if so wished. They can also become rear 
rank to the skirmishers when not firing, and form upon 
their left when they po open fire. Skirmishers and sup- 
ports might go to the front round the flanks of a small 
body of troops, but could scarcely do so with a large 
body. 

41. Plate 10 represents a division of infantry (con- 
sisting of two brigades of two battalions each) advancing 
north to the attack. It is wished to change the direc- 
tion of the attack to the west. The divisional general 
would order the division to ‘‘ take ground to the left by 
ranks”’ (each battalion consists of eight companies, num- 
bered off as usual from the right of battalions, ride 
the red figures 1st Battalion 1st Brigade.) This order 
would be repeated as usual, and the LINE commanders 
would wheel their tinEs to the left by ranks. The lines 
would then be ordered to “halt” and “‘ number off by 
ranks from the front” (as explained in para. 83). 

The lines would then be told off by the ranxs being 
numbered 1, 2, 3, 4; 1, 2, 3, 4; 1, 2, 8, 4; ad-infinitum, 
from west to east. All ranks Nos. 1 are right files front 
rank; all Nos. 2 are left files front rank; all Nos. 8 
are right files rear rank, and all Nos. 4 are left files 
rear rank. The lines now form columns of double 
companies by the rear companies (i.e. rear sets of four 
ranks of battalions, forming on the right or left of the 
front companies (i.e. sets of four ranks). 

The double companies are now ordered to close on 
the (in this case) right double company, of their 
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respective battalions. Plate 11 shows this done. The 
battalions now deploy to the night (left or outwards) of 
the leading battalion. They now stand correctly formed 
for attack; the four lines at Company distance. The 
lines have only to open out front, rear, or centre, to 
‘‘form for attack ” distance. (If the two plates 10 and 
11 can be viewed as joined, the whole plan can be seen 
at a glance. ' 

42. Plate 12 represents a division of infantry, as 
before advancing north to the attack. It is wished 
to change the direction of attack 40° west. The 
divisional general would wheel the ranks as in para. 41, 
and they would be halted at the required angle. 

The formation on this occasion is on the right centre 
rank of the fighting line of the 2nd hattalion of the Ist 
brigade. 

(This is done to show the formation to front and 
rear.) 

The lines are told off by ranks, and the double com- 
panies close as explained in para. 41. The red arrows 
show how each double company closes to its position in 
the new alignment. 

The lst and 2nd reserves of the left battalion go out 
as skirmishers to cover the movement. 

Each company is 40 files, with a front of 40 paces, 
therefore the front of each battalion is 40 x 8 (com- 
panies) = 820 paces. 

The front of the divisional will therefore be 320 x 4 
+ 90 (paces, for 3 intervals between battalions) = 1,870 
paces. There is half a battalion (or 320 men) out skir- 
mishing, these in single rank at six paces, interval gives 
a front of 1,920 paces. ‘The skirmishers, therefore, 
overlap the division by 275 paces on each flank. 

The skirmishers now stand as right files front rank. 
If it was necessary to reinforce them, the left battalion, 
fighting line (plate 18), would extend and form right 
files rear rank to the skirmishers. The battalion sup- 
port would extend and form left files rear rank. Plate 
13 shows the division formed up on the new alignment, 
covered by 1st and 2nd reserves of the left battalion, 
covering the movement as skirmishers. When the 
movement is completed, and the division again advances 
to the attack in the new direction, the skirmishers 
clear the front in the usual way, and again become lst 
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and 2nd reserves to the left battalion. 
plate 18, show the old alignment. 

43. It is thought this “form for attack”? formation 
would also make a good defence formation. It would 
give a fighting line, support, Ist and 2nd reserve. The 
latter might be used as a body for making flank attacks, 
&c., as before suggested, thus allowing the whole of the 
rest of the troops to cover a greater extent of front for 
defence, than if a fourth of the force was massed in rear. 
The 2nd reserve would, of course, also be available for 
moving up into its proper place (left files rear rank) in 
the defence, either in whole or part. 

44, When the whole force is formed up in two ranks, 
this might be conducted in the opposite way to the 
advance; left files rear rank retiring first, then right 
files rear rank, then left files front rank, then right files 
front rank; or the rear rank might retire, form files 
to let the front rank through, then itself retire through 
the front rank in the same way; or any of the other 
usual methods might be adopted. 

45. The ranks could form groups, rallying squares, or, 
if they had time, number off, form two deep, and form 
company squares, &c. 

46. It is thought this open formation might be also 
applied to cavalry. The troop or squadron would have 
exactly the same formation as the company of infantry. 

The ‘‘ fours deep ’’ could be formed by the left files 
rear rank standing fast, right files rear rank and whole 
of front rank advancing. Right files rear rank would 
halt at a horse’s length in front of left files rear rank, 
then similarly the left files front rank would halt, then 
the right files front rank. The three rear lines could 
pass to the right and cover the right files front rank, 
if thought necessary. 

47. In conclusion, it is to be remarked, that it must 
not be thought that this important and interesting 
subject has been exhaustively treated of. It remains 
for abler minds and pens to perfect the scheme which 
the author, with much diffidence, and many misgivings, 
has attempted to explain and advocate, however imper- 
fectly. 


The red lines, 


C. W. Basrneton, Major. 
8rd Bengal Native Infantry. 
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PLATE 1. 


In all these plates, only six files are used per section It illustrates the subject quite enough, and saves much 


labour and space. 


The plates have no pretence to artistic skill; neither are they drawn to scale. 


Company fours deep, as per Field Exercise of 1877. 


Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. 
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PLATE 2. 
Fig. 3. | Pees 
| 
Rank No. 1. O0oOO°0Od Right files front rank. OO0000 O as ala a and Support 
combined. 
O Fighting Line. e 
Rank-Section Commander. 
Rank No. 2. O00 Left files front rank. | 
O Supports. | Bs 
Rank-Section Commander. | O O O ist Reserve 
ie 
© Rank Commander. O 
Rank No. 3. Ooo Right files rear rank. 
O 1st Reserve. 
Rank-Section Commander. Oood 2nd Reserve. 
Rank No, 4. OOO Left files rear rank. 
O 2nd Reserve. 
Rank-Secticn Commander. 
4 3 2 1 Sections. 
Fig. 2. OOO OOO OOO OOO 
| O O O O Ranvk-Section Comdr. | 
+ 30” allowed for each 
© man’, and 
Rank Comdr. 30" between each man. 
+ 
Mel COOCOCOOCOOGOCOCO Oo 
7 DESAI 
big. 5. a | Fig. 6. ; 
OOOCOCOCO O Fighting line i 
reinforced by | VGOOO O00 © 
GC) “yr Support and 1st “G3 
| Reserve. ! OQOOQOOQOOO0OCCO 
é ‘ 
+ , © 
° 
O O 2nd Reserve. | 
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PLATE 3. 
£ z F i. N 
ro — = -) 
; : : : | 
| > S| Sl 
A 8 8 a (This Company has 16 
Fig. 1 © o o 5 N.C.O.’s.) 
; ag : A : a : a 
a RS S = a < g = 
8 sg 6s 3 2 S a 3 
% o> $ 2, zs) >. 5 CG 
a 4B OD 43 ne 48 
+ a) on a3 om Ag = a § 
$6 Oe 5 me 5 ge 5 we 
Zz nN Z n Z nN Zi a 
OOO Oren © O-O° 0 OO O- No.1 Rank. 
Rank-section Commanders O O O O Fighting Line. 
+ 


© (Right files front rank.) 
Rank-Commander. 


O00 000 OO © OO O- No.2 Rank. 
Rank-section Commanders eo O O O Support. 
+ 
+ O (Left files front rank.) 
© Rank-Commander. 
Captain 
(Anywhere). 


OO C200 C000 00 O_ No.8 Rank. 
Rank-section Commanders db O O O lst Reserve. 


| 
(Right files rear rank.) 


Rank-Commander. 


O OOO Cy HO" 2) OO O_- No.4 Rank. 
O O O 2nd Reserve. 
+ 
(Left files rear rank.) 


On 


Rank-section Commanders 


O 
Rank-Commander. 


i 


Fig. 2. 
SUPPORT REINFORCES FIGHTING LINE. 


The vacant places are QOOO0O OOOOOOO COCOOCO COOCOOO © Nos. 1 and 2 Ranks, 


left for Rank-section Com- Fighting Line and 
nk. port. 
manders, No. 2 Rank O d O O Support 
- + 
© 0 
+ 
© 
OO “Or «© . °O: © oo “Or © O O OC No. 3 Rank. 
O O O O lst Reserve. 
O 
000 000 00 0 0 0 © No.4 Rank. 
O O O O 2nd Reserve. 
+ 
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PLATE 4. 
Ist RESERVE REINFORCES FIGHTING LINE AND SUPPORTS. 
Fig. 1. 
OOCOOCOOCOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOCOOCOOO Fighting Line and Support. 
OOO OOO GOO 6-0-6 Ist Reserve. 
O O O O 
+ 
© 
+ 
© 
SOO COC CGO COD No. 4 Rank. 
O O O eo 2nd Reserve. 
+ 
O 
2npD RESERVE COMES UP, AND COMPLETES THE FORMATION. 
Fig. 2. 
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PLATE 5. 

a 3 83 
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Rank-section Commanders——— O ) e (Right files front rank.) 
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© 
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OOO000 Oo: ©. OC O:°O No. 2 rank or Support. 


Rank-section Commanders ~ d O (Left files front rank.) 
+ 
= 0 
| Rank-Commander. 
Captain 
(Anywhere.) 
OOdOdOd00 C0000 0 O No. 3 rank or Ist Reserve. 
Rank-section Commanders——— O 7 O (Right files rear rank.) 
! 
es) 
Rank-Commander. 
Fig. 2. 
OOoOdodaooco Oodaocdcd0odo No. 4 rank or 2nd Reserve. 
Rank-section Commanders———~ O . | ‘e) . (Left files rear rank.) 
ahs oe _ O | ne ia . 
ae -" , Rank-Commander, Fie ie ae ae ee 
: ~ g 3 
3 3 3 
q a 
oa e § 
S 2 oO 
g BS 
s) o 8 
a a $ 
: z= 
td ad td 
g ig 
; pe 
Fig. 1. <i + + 
+ ee 
Itkaak OOO OOO dDOOC0OO0OO O O O © Commissioned Officer. 
" : ‘i ie, F + ‘ 
mD. OOOOOOO0COO0O0)O O B K.C.0. 
: | : 1 4 
8rd Do. OOOOOO0O00O0O000 0 O'F K-C.-0, 
| BE 
~ 44D. OCOOCOCO00000 0 O O O © Commissioned Oficer. 
. > -}- - 
© Captain. 


— Sections. 
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PLATE 6. 


A BaTTALION ADVANCING TO THE ATTACK OVER BaD GrRouND, a LarRGE PLAIN wiTHoUT CovER, 
THROUGH JUNGLE, ETC. 


A battalion advancing thus in single file over a large 
plain, where there 1s no cover, over bad ground, «c., 
would only give a front of eight men for the enemy to 
fire at, with a company interval between each two 
leading men. 

Each line would ‘ front form” when fire was to be 
opened. The other lines, not firmg, remaining in single 
file, lving down, or kneeling, as required. 

This formation would enable a body of troops to 
advance over an open plain without any cover on it, 


over broken ground, through jungle, &e. at the ‘ quick,” 
thus saving doubling, which is liable to unsteady the 
men, to make them shaky, to put them out of breath, 
and to cause wild firing. All this would be intensified, 
and the men made very thirsty, in the hot sun of India. 

If advanced at the quick, they would be brought up 
to the enemy comparatively fresh. 

Men blown from running (or horses blown), and with 
no breath in their bodies, are not much good for 
fighting. 


ENemy’s Position. 
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Distances as before. 


PLATE 8. 


A Battalion advancing north, in form for attack formation, changing front 40° to the left, and then again attacking :— 


(The Battalion has been a little advanced, in the chauge of front, to show the working of the system better) :— 


N 
sf Pl Fig, 1. 
/ / Ri 
7 > 
/ Ny) 
a a © e 
a eg yy YY YY YY Y 
Le oe - Y | 
iy g ee oe Pee a a a a vw oy o> » 
wf Lo Ke, pte a a SG GS 
rid 7 ea , Ve she 7 “ / ge 
ra 7 ye ve ee we oo yo mage ye ue 0 ; 
/ YO je Be | a EY Sa A SE TE a No. 1 Line, Fighting Line (Right files front rank). 
Zo OF x oe 8 7 #6 5 ¢ 8 2 1 


4 


“ 


No. 2 Line, Support (Left files front rank), 


\ 
q \ z 3 4 
? = . we eed ee ee eet La ye Bo 
Pa , ye a oom anne Pa yer geo ao : 
pee ™ al ee ee a I ——<"_— No.8 Line, Ist Reserve (Right files rear rank), 
‘ 8. 7 6 6S 4 8 2 1 


See oF ot! Oe. 4 
- 
” 


rd see" ao Pan co awe Po i we 
* co oo" ” aa -~ Pate aoe we 
° on” -” Pd Pid . 
Ranks numbered from Right, Wea" 7 -e eee aa No. 4 Line, 2nd Reserve (Left files rear rank). 


when in Battalion Lines, 
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A Battalion advancing to the attack, covered by half of 2nd Reserve as Skirmishers and half as Supports to 


Skirmishers ; or feeling for the enemy in form of attack formation. 


tiles each. 


Ranks No. 1, 3, 5, 7, of 
nishers, at 8 paces interval. 
as Skirmishers, gives double 

These Skirmishers are 


[N 


Skirmishing Line, with a front of 640 paces. 


180 paces or 
150 yards 


The Battalion is of eight Companies of 40 


2nd Reserve out as Skir- 
1 of the Battalion at 8 paces 
the front of the Battalion. 
Right piles front rank. 


Ranks 2, 4, 6, 8 of 2nd 
the Skirmishers. These are 
can either form as Left files 
form a rear rank to them 
on their left when fire is 


eee e@eesee Uh SOM eee ewe lL0LmUmUmUmUmlmlmlmlmlmllClU Nt we twee ee hh0h0UmUmUmUmCtCt™~™~™~—~—C—C tC tl tl ht 


Reserve out as Supports to 
Left files front rank. They 
to the Skirmishers, or can 
when not firing, going up 
opened. 


800 paces or 
250 yards 


oo eeeeeseesenseseseeeseeeses 


Front of Batt. 320 paces. 


180 paces or 


FOS OS OOOO DAOSOOHOHHSSHSOHHSSHSSSSOHHSOHSSHSOHOSESOSESSEHSSHESHHEOCE. 


240 paces or 
200 yards 


240 paces or 
200 yards 


2nd Reserve, advance from A here, through 
intervals of the other 3 Lines, and opened out 
as Skirmishers, and formed Supports. 


No. |. Fighting Line. 
Right files front rank. 


No. 2. Line. Batt. Support. 
Left files front rank. 


No. 8. Line. 1st Reserve. 
Right files rear rank. 


No. 4. Line. 2nd Reserve.— 
Left files 


When here. 
front rank. 
Now out Skirmishing. 
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The 1st (or any) Division advancing North in attack formation, wheels by Ranks to the West, 


to form for attack in that direction. 


No. 1 or Fighting Line. 
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The Division having changed from north to 40° west, is ready to 


ra yf N «form for attack’’ by simply opening out to attacking distances 


Fighting Line. Old Alignment. 
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EXPERIMENTS ON ARMOURED TURRETS AT BUCHAREST. 


From the Neue Militdrische Blatter. 


THREE-CORNERED duel of great 
military and industrial importance 
has been fought out during the last 
few months on the artillery-range of 
Cotroceni, near Bucharest. The ex- 
periments instituted by the Roumanian 
Government were primarily intended 
to test the respective values of the French and German 
turret systems of land fortification. Incidentally, how- 
ever, they threw some light on the Krupp v. de Bange 
controversy, and afforded valuable data for the solution 
of the artillery and armour problem. 

Roumania, to judge from the latest experiments, 
undoubtedly leads the way among European nations in 
military enterprise. Bucharest is to be fortified; and 
the scale upon which the plans have been drawn would 
be worthy of a first-class Power. The city is to be 
encircled by a line of fortifications containing eighteen 
forts, most of the first class, which may serve, in case 
of need, as a refuge for the whole Roumanian army. 
No expense will be spared to make the city one of the 
strongest fortresses on the Continent; and General 
Brialmont, from whose plans the works will be con- 
structed, seems to have had almost carte blanche in 
regard both to extent and material. He has long since 
expressed the opinion that no fortifications can hope 
to resist the attack of modern artillery without the 
aid of armour ; and, in his sketch, each of the eighteen 
forts is to possess three armoured turrets, each turret 
mounting two guns. ‘This programme having been 
accepted, the difficulty was to decide between the two 
great rival systems; and here the far-sighted liberality 
of the Roumanian Government became especially note- 
worthy. It was not simply a question of the resisting 
powers of armour plates, but of the serviceability of 
large turrets more or less complicated in construction, 
and, as many thought, of somewhat doubtful value. 
As regards actual experience, there was little to choose 
between the French and German turrets. The former, 
it was known, had been somewhat extensively built in 
France, the latter had been tested on the artillery- 
range of Kummersdorf by a German Commission ; but 
in each case the experiments had been of too limited 
a character, and their results had been kept too pro- 
foundly secret to warrant the adoption of either prin- 
ciple on a large scale without further trial. It was 
therefore decided to subject both systems to a long series 
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of experiments, and these were carried out in December 
and January last with a thoroughness that presented 
a forcible contrast to the timorous action of other 
European States. This contrast was intensified by 
the freedom with which the whole scene of operations 
was thrown open to the military representatives of the 
world. Gruson of Buckau-Magdeburg, and the Com- 
pagnie des Hauts Fournaux, Forges et Aciéries de la 
Marine et des Chemins de Fer, of St. Chamond, were each 
invited to construct a turret, complete in every respect, 
for experimental purposes; and the contest between 
the two was watched with eager interest and criticised 
with bitter national jealousy by the military and indus- 
trial circles of France and Germany. 

The difference been the two turrets that lately stood 
side by side on the artillery range of Cotroceni was 
radical. The German turret, or, as the designer, Major 
Schumann, of the Prussian Engineers, prefers to call 
it, the armoured gun-carriage, consists, as may be seen 
from Fig. 1, of one compartment or story. The exposed 
portion is mushroom-shaped, having six sectors, and a 
hexagonal central-plate of ‘20 m. in thickness. These 
rest on an inner skin of wrought iron formed by 
welding together two plates of 20 mm. in thick- 
ness. The armour around the port holes is also of 
wrought iron, the rest consists of Dillingen com- 
pound plates. The turret turns on a central pivot, 
and is balanced by four spring-rollers attached to its 
edge. The glacis armour consists of eight cast-iron 
plates, and varies in thickness from 35 cm. at the 
top to 22 cm. below. Its outer surface is further 
protected by a concrete covering. The turret is armed 
with two 15 cm. Krupp guns of twenty-five calibres 
in length. These are arranged in a manner pecu- 
liar to Major Schumann’s system, by which the car- 
riages are so connected with the armour that the 
weight of the turret serves to resist the recoil. On 
each discharge the whole turret undergoes a slight 
movement, and returns again to its position through 
the action of the elastic spring rollers. As may be 
seen from Fig. 1, the front part of the gun is provided 
with a ring, by means of which the piece is placed 
in position in fhe port-hole. The other extremity 
is suspended in two chains that pass over rollers 
and are attached to a counterpoise. The recoil is 
checked by two curved steel bars connected at one 
extremity with the uppermost portion of the inner 
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armour skin, at the other with the foundation of the 
turret. The whole structure revolves under the action 
of a rack and pinion gear which may be worked by 
from four to six men. In order to render this move- 
ment as easy as possible, it is, of course, necessary to 
throw the weight of the turret for the most part upon 
the central pivot, instead of on the rollers; and for 
this purpose the pivot-pin is provided with a screw, by 
which its height may be constantly regulated. The whole 
turret is balanced with great nicety by leaden weights 
attached to the inner skin of armour. A man-hole in 
the roof allows the commander to direct the horizontal 
movement of the turret. The following are the weights 
of the three principal parts of the structure: six sector 
plates, each 6,700 kg. in all 40,200 kg.; central plate 
5,800 kv. ; eight glacis plates, in all 65,600 kg. The 
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become wedged between the turret and the glacis 
armour. The turret is turned by a toothed wheel, 
operated, in the lowest compartment, by four men. The 
teeth, in order to insure elasticity and noiseless working, 
are constructed of wood. The glacis armour consists 
of four cast-iron plates covered with concrete and sand. 
Two iron ladders connect the middle and upper com- 
partments with one another. The ammunition, as has 
been said, is stored in the lowest compartment. It is 
raised by a lift into the second compartment, and 
thence, by two other lifts, into the turret. The three 
stories are provided with a somewhat elaborate system 
of telephonic communication, and a ventilator is em- 
ployed to remove smoke from the upper compartment. 
The turret is armed with two 155 mm. de Bange guns, 
of 27 calibres in length. The carriages are not con- 
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turret is intended to accommodate one officer, one non- 
commissioned officer, and twelve men. 

The Trench turret was constructed from the plans 
of Major Mougin, of the French Engineers. It is 
divided into three stories, the turret proper, the com- 
partment of the men in charge, and a cellar for 
ammunition. The turret forms a covered cylinder of 
4°8 m. exterior diameter, and consists of five separate 
parts: three curved vertical armour-plates of °45 m. 
in thickness and an inner radius of 1°95 m., and two 
level plates, of -18 m. in thickness, for protection against 
vertical fire. The three vertical plates are firmly con- 
nected with one another, and screwed together with 
the top plates. This hollow cylinder rests on an 
armoured foundation containing the central hydraulic 
pivot and turning gear. The pivot ig °42 m. in dia- 
meter. Its connection with the armoured foundation 
may be seen from the accompanying illustration. By 
means of a hand-pump the pivot can be raised at will. 


This may be of importance should fragments of shot 


nected, as in the German turret, with the armour 
plating, but are constructed on a principle combining 
the most important advantages of the Gruson and Arm- 
strong systems. Hach is counterbalanced by a weight 
of about 3,500 kg., leaving nearly 600 kg. in favour of 
the gun and carriage together. The counterpoise is in- 
tended to prevent undue vibration, and is attached to 
the rear end of the carriage by two chains passing over 
pulleys. The maximum recoil is limited to*5m. The 
guns are fired by electricity, as soon as the revolving 
turret reaches a position at which contact is established. 

The following are the weights of the principal parts 
of the turret:—Three vertical armour-plates, each 
18,000 kg., in all 54,000 kg.; two upper plates, each 
9,500 kg., in all 19,000 kg.; four glacis plates, in all 
17,000 kg. ; two gun-carriages, in all 6,800 kg.; two tubes, 
in all 5,830 kg. The nominal garrison of the turret is 
29 men, but in the experiments this number was con- 
siderably reduced. 

The difference between the two turrets, as may be 
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seen from the foregoing sketch, extends to almost every 
detail. In the French system we have a strong cylinder 
designed to resist artillery fire by the passive force of 
mere weight in armour. It is admitted by the inventor 
that a shoc striking favourably would penetrate 20 cm. 
into the armour, although unable to effect a complete 
perforation. For this reason the armour consists 
almost exclusively of soft wrought iron, the superiority 
of which, for resisting the perpendicular attack of pro- 
jectiles, was established to the satisfaction of the French 
by the experiments at St. Chamond in 1884. 

The German turret, on the other hand, 18 80 con- 
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simplicity; on the French, the drawback of complicated 
electrical and hydraulic machinery. The Gruson turret, 
in fact, is construct.d in the roughest but most service- 
able manner ; its parts, as will be seen later on, are 
easily renewable, and could all be improvised at the 
shortest notice during hostilities. In the French sys- 
tem, on the other hand, the breakdown of any one part 
would disable the whole turret, and its replacement 
might be a matter of difficulty, and, probably, during a 
siege, of impossibility. Furthermore, it must be added 
that the French turret, standing high above the ground, 
offers a splendid target for the enemy, while its rival is 
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structed that a direct hit is almost impossible. It is 
not intended to resist, but to deflect the projectile. In 
the French system the garrison is distributed among 
three compartments, with an actual turret so narrow 
that only four or five men can be accommodated in 
it. Its rival, again, is so large that not only the 
garrison but, as on one occasion, a visiting party of 100 
men can find room in the one compartment. The fact 
that the structure consists of only one story enables 
Gruson to dispense with the elaborate system of tele- 
phonic communication necessary in the French turret. 
On the German side there is the advantage of absolute 


almost invisible at any considerable distance. The 
weight of the French turret is 190 tons, that of the 
Gruson 160 tons. The price of construction 18 yet more 
disproportionate. 

Theoretically, then, everything seemed in favour of 
the Gruson turret ; and the advocates of the system had 
ample ground for the confidence with which they awaited 
the severe tests prepared by the Roumanian Commission. 

The experiments may be classed under two main 
heads ; firstly, those intended to test the offensive, and 
secondly, those intended to test the defensive qualities 
of the turrets. A third trial was made at the con- 
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clusion of the principal experiments, in order to deter- 
mine the degree to which the turret guns had been 
affected by the bombardment. 

The Commission commenced their labours on the 18th 
December last, by a thorough inspection of both turrets, 
after which the experiments began. The turrets were 
first tested in respect of the rapidity with which they 
could be turned, and the result obtained was that the 
French turret required from one and a half to two 
minutes, its rival three minutes to perform a complete 
revolution. Four shots were then fired from each 
turret at the greatest elevation, and a similar number 
at the greatest depression at which the guns could be 
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were forced to use French powder, which differs con- 
siderably in ballistic qualities from that of Krupp. 
The experiments of the 21st and 22nd were by no means 
so favourable. Each turret was to fire fifty rounds at 
the targets used in the previous experiments, but a com- 
plete revolution was to be performed between every two 
shots. The Germans this time employed their own 
powder. ‘The Gruson turret commenced firing at 2.28 
o'clock in the afternoon, and completed the allotted 
number of rounds at 4.52. This gives an average pause 
between each round of about three minutes. They 
scored, in all, thirty hits, but the firing mechanism 
failed nine times, owing, it is said, to the inexperience 
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trained. The maximum elevation in the German turret 
was + 25°; in the French turret, + 20°; the maximum 
depression was in both cases — 5°. 

On the following day, in presence of the King, each 
turret fired twenty rounds at a target 6 m. high and 8 
m. long, situated 2,700 yards distant. In these trials 
the French scored nine hits, the Germans fifteen. As 
regards rapidity of fire, it was found that, in a given 
time, the French turret could fire twelve rounds, against 
seven of its rival; but it is nevertheless reported that 
the electric contact failed twice during the experiments 
of this day. 

The Germans further claim that the accuracy of their 
fire would have been much greater had they used their 
own powder. In consequence of its late arrival, they 
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or clumsiness of the servers. The experiments with the 
French turret on the 22nd lasted from 1.56 to 8.41 in 
the afternoon, giving an average pause between each 
round of about 2 min. 6 sec. The number of hits scored 
was forty-one, the firing arrangements acting through- 
out with admirable precision. The Germans, however, 
complain of some alteration in the programme of 
these experiments. It had been determined by the 
Commission that the commander of each turret should 
not be informed of the effect of his shot during 
the trials. This intention was rigidly adhered to 
during the experiments of the 21st, but on the 
22nd the presence of a thick mist, which made the 
targets almost invisible, necessitated telephonic com- 
munication between a recorder 150 m. from the target 
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and the cellar of the French turret. In this case, says 
Herr von Schutz, the representative of the German 
firm, such communication would have been of little 
value to the German commander, as the guns happen 
to have been trained with great accuracy; but it aided 
to a very marked extent the practice of the French 
turret, as may be seen from the official results. The 
salvoes were fired from both turrets with great exacti- 
tude, only one report, for the most part, being heard. 
The smoke in the roomy German turret was not severely 
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firms, instead of the Roumanians who had conducted 
the previous experiments. In these trials the French 
turret scored seven, its rival six hits, 

On the following day, in firing against suddenly- 
appearing targets, both turrets failed to score, owing, it 
is said, to the presence of a thick fog. The Germans 
claim, however, to have made by far the better practice ; 
the French guns, in one case, missing fire, in others 
failing to find the distance within 500 m.  Further- 


more, the German turret had this time a great advan- 
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felt; in its rival, on the contrary, it is said to have 
caused considerable inconvenience. The ventilator, by 
which it should have been expelled from the narrow 
upper story, could but seldom be employed. Its noise 
rendered orders and conversation almost inaudible. 

On the 23rd each turret was required to fire ten shots 
at the same target, with the condition that a complete 
revolution should be performed between each round, 
and not, as before, between every two rounds. The 
result of each shot was tobe communicated to the com- 
manders during the experiments, and the turrets were 
to be manceuvred by engineers representing the two rival 
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tage over its rival in rapidity of fire, delivering the 
required six shots in 13 min. 50 sec., as against 21 min. 
This superiority is attributed to the man-hole in the 
Gruson turret, which permits the guns to be aimed with 
great ease and certainty. The French, having no advan- 
tage of the kind, are forced to rely upon an exceedingly 
complex and indirect method. The man-hole has, how- 
ever, been severely criticised by the opponents of the 
Gruson system. In order to aim with effect, it is said, 
the non-commissioned officer in charge must expose 
himself to the enemy’s fire. This, according to its 
advocates, is by no means a serious objection, The 
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danger in question need only be incurred when the guns 
are aimed at some new object, and, in any case, the 
armoured turret is not intended as a ‘life insurance in- 
stitution.”’ Its garrison must take the usual chances of 
war. All the disadvantages, on the other hand, which 
may be urged against the man-hole are more than 
counterbalanced by the ease with which the guns may 
be brought to bear upon moving or suddenly-appearing 
objects. If quick-firing be not required, the usual 
indirect method may be employed. 

The bombardment of the turrets, by far the most 
important part of the experiments, was commenced on 
the 26th of December. The French turret was first 
attacked by a battery of two 15-cm. Krupp guns and 
one 15°5-cm. de Bange gun at 1,100 yards’ distance. 
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Twenty-nine shell from the Krupp gun and three from 
the de Bange gave a total of twenty-five hits on the 
cylindrical part of the turret. The results were by no 
means encouraging to the advocates of the French 
system. By far the greater number of the hits were 
glancing shots which made but little impression; but 
those which struck normally did considerable damage. 
Two penetrated 23 cm. of the 45 em. of armour, and a 
salvo from all the guns tore off a large piece of armour 
near the top of the cylinder, and almost effected a 
breach. The Germans argue that, if this be the result 
of a few hours’ bombardment from three guns, the turret 
would be absolutely unfit to withstand a lengthened 
siege. On the following day the attack was continued. 
Five shell from the Krupp gun gave four hits, four from 
de Bange gave one hit. The damage done was, how- 
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ever, slight, and at the conclusion of the experiment 
five rounds were fired from the turret guns, to prove 
that the inner mechanism had suffered no injury from 
the bombardment. 

On the same day the Gruson turret was attacked by 
the same battery, and under the same conditions The 
fire was directed against the Dillingen compound plates 
situated next to the wrought-iron port-hole plates. 
Kighteen shell from the Krupp gun gave twelve hits, 
nine from de Bange gave one hit, making, in all, twenty- 
seven rounds and thirteen hits. The compound plates 
stood the test extremely well. Although the shot struck 
to an unusual extent on the joints of the turret, the 
damage done was slight, consisting chiefly of hair- 
cracks of from 5 em. to 7 em. in depth, whieh in no 
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case aftected the underlining of wrought-iron. On_ the 
28th of December thirty-four Krupp shell gave seven- 
teen hits, and seventeen de Bange shell gave six hits; 
but the state of the turret was not seriously altered. 
Some of the cracks were slightly widened, a small piece 
of plate was broken off, the wrought-iron backing re- 
maining intact. At the conclusion of the experiments 
the German turret fired six rounds, making three hits, as 
against the one hit obtained by the five rounds of its rival. 

The two turrets were next subjected to the fire of 
two 2l-cm. Krupp mortars, throwing cast-iron and 
steel shell of over 180 lbs. in weight. The mortars were 
placed in battery at 2,700 yards distance, the eleva- 
tion being at first 35°, afterwards 55°. These experi- 
ments lasted from the 29th December 1885 to the 1st 
January 1886; and although no less than 164 shell 
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were fired at the two turrets, not one hit was recorded. 
Nevertheless the practice made by the mortars was 
admitted on all sides to be excellent. The ground 
around the turrets was strewn with shell, most of which 
fell within 30 m. of the object of fire. Although these 
experiments were without result so far as any com- 
parison between the two turrets was concerned, they 
served nevertheless to show the ease with which any open 
fortress could be made untenable by vertical fire of 
this kind. It is generally thought, however, that the 
German turret would stand mortar attack better 


than its rival, the level top of which must suffer 
The 


severely from the impact of a successful shot. 
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the second and third of January. In the case of the 
Gruson turret it was one of extreme ease. The gun was 
placed on an incline formed of two wooden beams and 
allowed to slide down by its own weight, regulated only 
by a chain attached to a windlass, the whole exchange 
requiring two hours and a half. The narrowness 
of the French turret rendered such an operation im- 
possible. A part of the toothed wheel used to turn the 
turret, and several other portions of the structure had 
first to be removed, and although the time required is 
recorded in the Roumanian report as four hours and a 
half, the representative of the German firm remarks 
that the operation was commenced at 1 o’clock in the 
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failure of the mortars to achieve a hit is attributed 
to the fact that they were new to the Roumanian artil- 
lerymen, who had received them only a short time 
before the experiment. Still, the fact that out of 165 
rounds not one hit was obtained from the rifled mortars 
of one of the best makers in Europe, is extremely 
significant. 

It was now decided to bombard the port-holes of the 
turrets at close-quarters, in order to ascertain to what 
extent the guns would be affected by the injury of the 
plates in their immediate neighbourhood. For this 
purpose the real guns were of course removed and 
replaced by dummies. This operation, which was in 
itself of great interest and importance, took place on 


afternoon of the 3rd of January, and was yet unfinished 
at 11 o’clock of the following morning. In this case, 
then, the workmen must not only have remained inac- 
tive all night, but during a considerable part of the 
day; which, under the circumstances, is incompre- 
hensible. Furthermore, during the exchange, the 
French turret was obliged to expose its port holes to the 
enemy’s fire, while those of its rival were kept com- 
pletely out of sight. This advantage on the side of the 
German turret would be of extreme importance in 
warfare. The dummies used in the French turret were 
constructed of wood; those of Gruson consisted of 
cast iron in the exposed parts and wood under cover. 
The wooden continuations were firmly attached to the 
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steel girder for checking the recoil. The bombardment 
of the port-hole plates commenced on the 5th January. 
One 15 m. Krupp gun and one 15°5 em. de Bange gun 
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were placed in battery at a distance of sixty yards from 
the turrets, but the powder-charges were reduced until 
the energy at the point of impact was no greater than 
at a range of 1,100 yards with the ordinary charge. 
Three shots were fired from the de Bange gun and one 
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port-hole, rebounded entirely out of the turret. The 
de Bange projectiles did less damage, although they 
penetrated the armour to adepth of 20 cm. The 
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German turret was next attacked, receiving five rounds 
from the Krupp and two from the de Bange gun. The 
shot struck in two groups ; between the two port-holes 
and around the left one, but no serious injury was done. 
The projectiles glanced off the curved surface of the 
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from Krupp at the French turret. The Krupp projec- 
tile penetrated 17 cm. into the right-hand upper por- 
tion of the left port-hole plate, passed thence into the 
port-hole itself, shattering the dummy gun, and, after 
striking the inner surface of the opposite side of the 


German turret, and it was remarked that in all cases 
of oblique impact the shot broke up. A glance at 
the accompanying illustrations may convey some idea 
of the relative damage done to the two turrets by 
these experiments. In the one case the first shot 
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sufficed to pierce the port-hole plate to a depth of 17 cm., 
and to destroy the dummy gun _ A real gun must have 
been entirely disabled. In the other, four projectiles 
striking almost on the same spot were unable to make 
any serious impression 

On the 7th and 8th of January the attack was 
directed against the glacis armour of the turrets. In 
this the Germans were at a disadvantage. The great 
height of the French turret required an elevation of 
0° 48’ for the Krupp and de Bange guns placed in battery 
at sixty yards. The-Gruson structure, on the other 
hand, required a depression of 1° 22’, and the hits were 
consequently much more direct than in the case of its 
rival. This disadvantage was increased by the superior 
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The last and, perhaps, the most important part of 
the bombardment began on the 11th January. It 
formed a sequel to the experiments of the 26th, 27th, 
and 28th of December, and was designed to effect a 
complete breach in the armour of both turrets. The 
Gruson structure was attacked on the 11th and 14th of 
January by a 15-cm. Krupp gun at a range of 1,100 
yards. ‘The fire was directed wholly against the com- 
pound plates, which had already received thirty hits ; 
and, during the two days, no Jess than thirty-six more 
were added. The results were by no means so great as 
might reasonably have been anticipated. The effect of 
the fire was to peel the compound plate, in some places, 
of its steel layer, and to expose the wrought iron under- 
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thickness of the French armour and the concentration 
on the Gruson turret of most of the shots in one place. 
It is thought, however, that by raising the height of 
the German glacis armour, and making the dip towards 
the front more decided, the inferiority of the Gruson 
turret in this respect may be turned into an absolute 
advantage. From twenty shots fired against the French 
glacis armour, nine hits were obtained; but the damage 
done was in no case of importance. ‘Twenty-one 
rounds were fired against the Gruson armour, and six 
hits were recorded ; but these were sufficient to warrant 
the discontinuation of the attack on the ground of 
safety. This formed one of the few decided triumphs 
of the French system, though even here, it seems, the 
weakness of the Gruson turret may be easily remedied. 
VOL. IV. 


neath. The chief injury sustained by the turret was 
the removal, at the twentieth hit, of a part of the steel 
layer 1 m. by ‘5 m. by ‘07 m. in size. In one case, too, 
a shot striking the exposed wrought-iron plating caused 
a slight hair crack at its back. In all, 135 rounds had 
been fired at the compound plates, and sixty-six direct 
hits recorded. The experiments against this turret were 
then discontinued, and it was generally recognized that 
the actual breeching of the armour had been by no 
means accomplished. 

The French turret was attacked on the 14th and 15th 
under exactly the same conditions On the first day 
seventeen shots were fired and thirteen hits recorded, 
almost all of which struck near the upper edge, tearing 
off a large piece of plating and exposing the edge of the 
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top plate. On the 15th, twenty-six rounds gave nine- 
teen hits, after which it was considered unsafe to con- 
tinue the bombardment. From a total of 118 rounds, 
sixty-two hits were obtained, and these were sufficient 
to render the turrent practically untenable. The edge 
of the top plate was bent in, and eight of the bolts with 
which it was connected with the cylindrical armour were 
shot away, letting daylight to the interior of the turret. 
The maximum penetration effected in other parts of the 
turret was 26cm. One more shot, well-placed, would 
have penetrated inside the turret, which, with the 
exception of the shattered deck-plate, was as yet un- 
injured. 

At the conclusion of these experiments the real guns 
were once more replaced in the turret. This required 
less than one day in the case of the German turret, and 
two in that of its rival. On the 17th the German 
turret fired forty shots at a target 8 m. by 6 m., the 
range being 2,500 m. The number of hits scored was 
only four. The French turret, on the other hand, ex- 
perimenting on the 20th, obtained only three hits, 
according to the official records, though the represen- 
tative of Gruson denies that a single hit was obtained. 

This practically concluded the experiments, so far as 
comparison between the two systems was concerned, 
but the German turret was still made the object of a 
few artillery trials. The guns were once more removed, 
and on the 22nd of January the left port-hole plate was 
attacked by the 15-cm. Krupp gun at 1,000 m. Only 
five rounds were fired, the last entering the port-hole 
and shattering the dummy gun, without injuring the 
interior of the turret. The representative of Gruson, 
indeed, offered to reintroduce the real gun into the turret 
and continue the practice against the targets, but, as 
the operation was plainly practicable, the Roumanian 
Commission did not avail themselves of the proposal. On 
the same day twenty rounds were fired at a wrought- 


iron plate in the German turret, with the object of in-_ 


stituting a comparison between it and the compound 
plates. Sixteen hits were obtained, but the experiments 
were too limited to afford trustworthy data. The 
penetrations were naturally deeper than those effected in 
the compound plates, but no cracks were observed, and 
the plate. on the whole, stood the test extremely well. 
It is thought, indeed, that, in the opinion of the Rou- 
manian Commission, wrought iron’ is more serviceable 
than eompound plates. Nevertheless, it 1s to be hoped, 
in the interests of military science, that the experiments 
on these rival systems of armour-plating may be con- 
tinued. 

However interesting the experiments may have been 
in all other respects, they gave very few data for a com- 
parison of the two great rival systems of ordnance. For 
some reason best known to the Roumanian authorities, 
the de Bange gun was very Ittle used, and when 
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used failed to distinguish itself. From the twenty-one 
rounds fired in the three main experiments, seven hits 
were obtained; while 184 rounds of the Krupp gun 
on the same occasion gave 112 hits. The percentage 
of hits, then, was in the former case 33°3, in the latter 
60°8 ; and although such a comparison is necessarily 
unfair to the French gun, the figures are still very sig- 
nificant. With regard to the projectiles, the very few 
normal hits obtained render comparison almost equally 
difficult. The experiments seem to show, however, that 
the St. Chamond shell are softer than those of Krupp, 
and this conclusion is borne out by previous expert- 
ments at Buckau. Both the St. Chamond and Krupp 
projectiles broke up whenever the ogivale portion struck 
the armour obliquely. 

To revert to the behaviour of the turrets, several 
questions must naturally arise, firstly in regard to 
offensive, and secondly in regard to defensive qualities. 
As has been already said, the long bombardment does 
not seem to have had any injurious effect on the turret- 
cuns. This fact is especially insisted on in the case of 
the German turret, for prophecies were openly made 
that the eheck on the recoil, and the rigid connection 
between the carriage and the turret, would be found 
dangerous both to the gun and the armour. The expe- 
riments were decisive on this point. It was remarked 
that, although the armour-plates immediately connected 
with the steel bar for checking the recoil received an 
exceptional number of shots, the bar in question was 
not affected in any respect. 

It is probable, in the opinion of Herr Schiitz, that in 
salvo-firing the guns exercise a mutually injurious effect 
upon one another. They are necessarily so arranged 
in both cases that the recoil slightly turns the turret, 
and however infinitesimal this fraction of a revolution 
may be, it may still account for some otherwise incom- 
prehensible failures. The influence of the recoil on the 
turret is, of course, greater in the Gruson system, but 
this may be to some extent counterbalanced by the 
wooden teeth of the French wheels, the elasticity of 
which would cause them to “ give’ under a compara- 
tively slight pressure. It must be remembered in this 
connection that Major Schumann’s turret was originally 
desiened for one gun only. He _ protested, indeed, 
avainst the double armament, and yielded only when 
assured that the decision of the authorities was irre- 
vocable. 

So far as the comparative merits of cylindrical and 
turtle-back armour are concerned, the experiments may 
be allowed to speak for themselves. 


Notk.— The course this journal has persistently 
followed in strongly advocating cupola turrets has been 
amply justified by the results of these experiments.— 


E\piror. 
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-*<1T is not often that a decoration is more 
j honestly earned, or .its bestowal more 
generally appreciated, than the order 
which it has pleased Her Majesty to 
confer upon Colonel Champain. One 
of the most popular men in the service, 
he has at the same time rendered such 
signal assistance to the scientific branch of the army as 
has already earned him the recognition of foreign 
Governments, and at length of his own. In these days 
of weeping and wailing over the disorganization of the 
line, amidst altered numbers and patent systems for 
improving the British soldier off the face of the earth, 
it is some comfort to find that in scientific warfare we 
are still able to lead the world. When the history of 
submarine telegraphy comes to be written the important 
services rendered by the Royal Engineers, not to this 
country alone, but to the whole world, will not be for- 
gotten. And in this connection the names of General 
Patrick Stewart and Sir John Champain will stand pre- 
eminent, 


The subject of our sketch was born in 1835.. The 
eldest son of a not undistinguished officer, Colonel 
Agnew Champain, late of the 9th Foot, he was from 
the first intended for the service, and with this view 
was educated at Cheltenham and Addiscombe. At 
the latter place he was distinguished as much by his 
exuberant spirits as his decided ability, and he passed 
out as head cadet with the Pollock Medal; this same 
overflowing of spirits, joined to a natural propensity for 
getting into scrapes, alone preventing his carrying off 
a still greater honour in the Sword. 

The new cadet was scarcely entered upon his training 
at Chatham when the Crimea fired his blood with 
thoughts of active service; but though General Alfords 
specially applied for him, he was refused on the ground 
of uncompleted training. Young Champain’s blood- 
thirsty propensities were destined, however, to be 
gratified soon enough. He had been gazetted in 1858 
to the Bengal Engineers, and his arrival in India to 
join his corps only preceded by a year the outbreak of 
the Mutiny. 

On getting his lieutenant’s commission, in 1857, 
he was appointed adjutant to the Bengal Sappers, and 
in this capacity served through some of the most excit- 
ing scenes of those eventful months which followed the 
outbreak of the 10th of May. He took part in the 
actions on the Hindun, and the battle of Budleekeserai, 
and was wounded at the siege of Delhi, but recovered 
in time to see Futtehpore Sikree taken. Here he com- 
manded the head-quarters detachment of Sappers, but 
returned to his duties as adjutant at the siege of Luck- 
now. As he had seen the Mutiny begin, so he saw it 
end, and under Brigadier Douglas he was specially em- 
ployed in the Gazeepore and Shahabad districts, being 
present at the final capture of Jugdespore, and joining 
in the pursuit of the rebels as they fled to the Kymore 
Hills. 

Previous to the horrors of 1857 the complete success 
of the Atlantic cable had called the attention of the 
Home Government to the desirability of uniting England 
with her Indian Empire by means of telegraphy. The 
plans which were laid before Government involved the 
connection of Alexandria with Aden and Kurrachee by 
cable, and a firm of contractors were found to under- 
take the enterprise with a guaranteed subsidy from the 
Treasury and the East India Government. ‘The cable 
was laid in sections, but never, I believe, succeeded in 
transmitting a whole message safely, and the troubles 
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of the ensuing year diverted public attention alto- 
gether. 

When peace was restored in India the Treasury, 
disgusted with its previous experience, declined to 
dabble any more ‘in telegraphy, and threw the burden 
of continuing the attempt upon the Indian authorities. 
These latter, however, were not so easily disheartened, 
and in 1862 Colonel Patrick Stewart was appointed to 
examine the Persian Gulf with a view to ascertain its 
suitability for an alternative cable route. 

It is not, perhaps, surprising that, looking about for 
a smart young fellow to act as his assistant, Colonel 
Stewart should have pitched upon the young lieutenant 
who had so distinguished himself in the field, and Cham- 
pain accordingly received orders to Join the expedition 
from Rourkee, where he was stationed after the Mutiny. 
From this commenced his connection with the work to 
which he has devoted the remainder of his life. So 
successful was the experiment, and such glowing reports 
did Stewart send home of the energy and skill of his 
sub., that, to the astonishment of everybody, and of 
none more than himself, he was appointed a few years 
later to succeed his late chief. 

Previous to this, Colonel Stewart had succeeded in 
laying the first line from Kurrachee to Bushire and 
Fao, a distance of about 1,200 miles, and on its com- 
pletion, in 1864, Captain Champain went home on 
leave and met his fate in the daughter of the late Sir 
Frederick Currie, whom he married in 1865. But he 
was not long to remain idle. The first cable laid, as 
we have seen, proved inadequate to the demands upon 
it. More than this, the working of the line between 
Bagdad and London, which was under a number of ad- 
ministrations, had proved most unsatisfactory, and it 
was felt that steps must be taken for obtaining a proper 
through communication. The first of these difficulties 
was removed by a second cable from Jask to Bushire, 
across the gulf, which was laid by Captain Champain in 
1869; but the second presented greater difficulties, 
which were only to be met by a visit to Berlin and 
St. Petersburg, with the object of éstablishing a special 
wire for Indian traffic. The support of Sir Wilham 
Siemens resulted in the formation of the Indo-European 
Telegraph Company, of which Captain Champain has 
been the chief director from the first, and whose through 
line has been open and working since 1870. 

Other lines have since been constructed by the 
Eastern Telegraph Company, but experience has shown 
that they are more subject to interruption than the 
lines in the Persian Gulf, and the increased importance 
of the latter route has been impressed upon each suc- 
ceeding conference. The old cables, however, of 1863 
and 1869 have reached an age at which they are no 
longer altogether reliable, and in the autumn of 1884 
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Colonel Champain submitted to Government the plans 
for the laying of an entirely new cable in the Gulf, and 
the uniting of the two former lines into one, thus 
securing two serviceable routes between Jask and Bu- 
shire. The successful completion of this line has 
earned for him the well-merited decoration of knight- 
hood, an honour which he will, no doubt, appreciate 
the more, coming as it does from a Government which 
he has always supported with all the energy of his 
nature. 

During all these operations, it may be supposed that 
Su John Bateman-Champain (the additional surname 
was adopted in conformity with the will of his uncle, 
Thomas Bateman, of Hatton Park, to whose property 
he succceded in 1870) had to conduct a variety of deli- 
cate negotiations with the Persian Government. The Shah 
of Persia has the credit of disliking foreigners especially, 
and it is a strong tribute to the genial character of the new 
Kmght Commander that the ‘‘ Centre of the Universe ”’ 
made a special exception in his favour. Last year an 
Imperial firman was issued conferring what is therein 
described as “the gift of a flashing gilt sword,” with 
many other marks of Imperial favour, upon the Eng- 
lishman who, according to Persian ideas, had exhibited 
most laudable behaviour. This document is so cha- 
racteristic that it seems worth while transcribing here. 
It runs :-— 

‘* FIRMAN, 

“Since the Illustrious, the companion of Greatness 
and Might, Colonel Bateman-Champain, Chief of the 
Telegraph of the Illustrious English Government, whose 
glory 1s perpetual, during the time of his residence at 
this Court, the Centre of the Spheres, has gladdened 
our Royal Heart with his excellent conduct and laudable 
behaviour, as well as his loyalty, while the tokens of 
his honourable disposition have been brought to our 
Royal Notice by the Exalted Ministers of this Govern- 
ment, therefore, merely out of Royal Condescension as 
regards the aforesaid, in this auspicious year of the 
‘Hen,’ indicative of good, we honour and exalt him 
with the grant of a flashing gilt sword. It is decreed 
that the Hlustrious Ministers of this Court, the Centre 
of the Universe, having apprised him as to the arrival 
of this favour, shall see to the matter. 

“Dated Rajab ul Murrajab, 
‘© 1302—May 1885.” 


And see to it they accordingly did, and the flashing 
gilt sword duly arrived, to be treasured by Lady Cham- 
pain as a somewhat unique possession, only surpassed 
now, I suppose, by the less gorgeous but more gene- 
rally coveted decoration which it has pleased Her 
Majesty to bestow upon her husband. 


ARTHUR GREy, 


EUROPE IN ARMS. 


THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN NAVY. 


By COLONEL MALLESON, C.S.I. 


iE the life of the Austro-Hungarian navy 
has been short, it has been full of 
glory. Manned by the descendants of 
the dwellers on the Adriatic sea-board, 
who in olden times made the world 
ring with the prowess of the Venetian 
galleys, Austrian ships have made the 
tour of the world, and, in the only sea-fight in which they 
have been engaged, they carried the double-headed eagle 
to victory. That, indeed, was a fight memorable in the 
history of naval encounters. It was the first occasion 
on which the wooden ships of the old school and the 
armoured vessels of the new met together in hostile 
conflict. The result was such as to confound antici- 
pation. It was really a triumph for the ram. It seems 
to me, considering the bearing which that action has 
had on naval architecture, that a short sketch of it 


would form a fitting introduction to an account of the 


Austro-Hungarian navy as it exists at the present day. 
Lissa is the most western of the islands on the 
Dalmatian coast belonging to Austria-Hungary. On 
the 18th July 1866 the Italian fleet of Admiral Persano, 
composed of armoured and wooden ships, anchored 
before the island and bombarded, that day and the fol- 
lowing, the town, or rather market-village, which is its 
capital. On the 20th Persano arranged to despatch the 
wooden ships of his squadron, laden with troops, to 
effect a landing of those troops at Comisa and Porto- 
Manico, whilst with his armoured ships he should force 
the harbour of Lissa, when he beheld the Austrian fleet, 
under Admiral Tegethoff, sailing towards him from the 
direction of Fasana in order of battle. Persano at once 
massed his armoured and wooden ships, and ranged 
them to meet the Austrians. ‘Tegvethoff had ranged his 
ships in three lines. In the front line were seven 
armoured ships, esteemed to represent the best fighting 
quality of the fleet; in the second, eight large wooden 
screw-frigates and corvettes, under the guidance of an 
old wooden line-of-battle ship called the Aaiser:; in the 
third line, eight advice-steamers and gunboats. Persano 
had as many wooden ships as the Austrians, and twelve 
armoured ships to their seven, so that he had every 
reason to count on an easy victory. But, using his flag- 


ship as a ram, Tegethoff, in the space of half an hour, 
had destroyed, severely injured, or sunk six of the 


‘Italian ironclads, including Persano’s flagship (sunk) ; 


and shortly afterwards caused a seventh to blow up. 
The other Italian ships fled in dismay. 

At present the Emperor is the titular Admiral and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Austro-Hungarian navy. 
That navy is administered, under His Majesty’s orders, 
by a section of the Imperial Department for War, at 
the head of which section is an officer with the title of 
Marine-Commandant, who represents, in all matters 
naval, the Minister of War. He, in fact, is the real 
commander-in-chief of the navy—the chief director, 
the sole and independent manager. To him are con- 
fided all the powers theoretically held by the Emperor ; 
and he, in direct communication with the Imperial War 
Minister, is responsible for the seaworthiness and 
efficiency of the ships of the fleet, and for their fighting 
condition. 

Pola, the great port and arsenal of the Empire, 
situated near the southern extremity of the peninsula 
of Istria, on the bay of Porto delle Rose, nineteen miles 
south by south-east from Rovigno, is the head -quarters 
of all naval operations. The works here are adminis- 
tered by an Admiralty Board sitting under the presi- 
dency of the Port-Admiral, and upon this officer devolve 
great responsibilities. These I shall now proceed to 
describe. 

He has to exercise supervision over and to superintend 
all the works relating to the service of the navy; he is 
responsible for the efficiency and completeness of the 
sea-arsenal, and of all the establishments pertaining to 
it; for the absolute readiness for immediate use of all 
the reserve materials required for the fleet; as well as 
for the efficiency, perfect equipment, and power to pro- 
duce the required results, of the establishments which 
are maintained for the manning of the fleet at the 
shortest notice. 

The Port-Admiral is at the same time commandant 
of the fortress of Pola. Whilst in all other respects he 
is directly subordinate to, and in direct correspondence 
with, the Marine-Commandant at Vienna, he is, with 
respect to the command of the fortress, under the orders 
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of the military commander-in-chief of the territorial 
division of which Pola is a part. That subordination, 
however, affects only the actual defence of Pola from a 
military point of view, and in no way touches his 
management of the navy. 

Serving immediately under the Port-Admiral are two 
officers, whose duties are sufficiently indicated by their 
titles. One of these is the Military-Harbour-Com- 
mandant, the other the Arsenal-Commandant. 

The Port-Admiral is independent of his Admiralty 
Board. But when he is in doubt as to the advisability 
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auditors ; (d) naval surgeons; (e) naval employés, such 
as (1) ship-building engineers, machine-building engi- 
neers, artillery engineers, architectural and hydraulic 
engineers, machinists, foremen; (2) employés of the 
naval commissariat department ; (3) those of the hydro- 
graphic branch of nautical surveying; (4) those of the 
instruction department. 


THE Corps or Navat OFFICERS. 


The Corps of Naval Officers is formed of admirals, 
vice-admirals, rear-admirals, line-ship captains, cap- 
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of any measure, or of any particular line of action, he 
summons its members to council. Those members are 
selected representatives of every branch of the marine 
service, including the artillery branch, and their advice 
has never failed to be useful. 

The Naval Staff consists of the totality of those corps 
and branches from which the navy is formed. 

These corps and branches embrace: (a) naval offi- 
cers and naval cadets; (b) naval chaplains; (c) naval 


tains of frigates, captains of corvettes, lieutenants (1st 
and 2nd), sub-lieutenants (/ihnriche),* midshipmen 
(See-Kadetten).T 

The peace complement is 870 officers and 163 mid- 
shipmen. The war complement amounts to 516 officers 


* The literal rendering is “ Ensigns.” 

+ These are divided into three classes: those who have passed the 
preliminary examination for naval officers, those who have served satis- 
factorily for four years, and those under that period of service. 
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and 244 midshipmen, besides 40 officers employed 
locally. 

Captains of line-ships who may be nominated to 
command several ships on a cruise take, during the 
period of their cruise, the rank and title of commodore. 


Caprain oF LixE-OF-BaTr_E Sup (Full Dress). 


The following table shows the special duties devolv- 
ing upon the non-commissioned officers and men who 
form the crew of a man-of-war :— 


Special 
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Steering Service. Engine-room Service. | 
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The men for the above special duties are formed into 
a staff corps and two depots, the last of six companies 
each, bearing the numbers 1 to 12. Of these the 6th 
Company is composed of engine men; the 12th of the 
sanitation men and mechanics; the other ten of the 
non-commissioned officers and men who perform 
the deck-steering and gun-instruction duties. 

The peace complement of the corps of sailors (Ma- 
trosen corps) is, exclusive of officers, 6,890; the war 
complement, also without officers, 18,752. It is com- 
manded by a line-ship captain; the two depdts are 
commanded by naval staff officers. The officers of the 
Matrosen corps are not included in the active list of 
naval officers, that is, they are selected from it and 
seconded. 

The sailors, including the gunners, are armed partly 
with Wernd] carabines, partly with revolvers and cut- 
lasses. 


SHIPS. 


The floating material of the Austro-Hungarian navy 
is divided into four categories, thus :— 

I. Ships of the Fleet; II. Instruction Ships; III. 
Tenders; and IV. Hulks. 


I.—Ships of the Fleet. 


At present (1885) the fleet consists of :— 


Armoured ships: 
One turret-ship (not waiite complete). 
Eight armoured casemated ships, carrying to- 
gether 108 guns. 
Two armoured frigates, each with 12 guns. 


Cruisers of the 1st Class : 
Two frigates, each with 21 guns. 
Three upper-deck corvettes, each with 2 guns. 
Two flush-deck corvettes, each with 4 guns. 
Cruisers of the 2nd Class: 
Four torpedo-ships. 
Three flush-decked corvettes. 
For guarding the coast: 
Seven gun-boats. 
Five paddle-steamers. 


Duties. 
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Sanitary Service. Sea-mninin 


Gun-instruction Service. 


Senior Helmsman. 
' Helmsman. 
Assistant Helmsman. | 


| 
' Engine Mate. 


. Senior Boatswain. 
Boatswain. 
Boatswain’s Assistant. 


Senior Engineman. 
Engineman. 
Assistant Engineman. 


Boatswain’s Mate. Helmsman’‘s Mate. 


Quartermaster. Quartermaster Helms- Engine Quartermaster. | 
man. | 
Maintopman. Steersman (correspond- | Senior Heater. 


— ing to Corporal). | 
Sailors of lst, 2nd, 3rd, Steersman. ' Heaters, Ist and 2nd | 


and 4th Olass. 


| 


Class. | 


| 


Gun Instructor. 

Assistant Gun 
structor. 

Gun Instructor's Mate. 
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Sanitation Mate. Provided, according to | 


Gun Instruction Quar- Sanitation Quarter- requirements, from | 
termaster. master. the general crew. 
Gun Instruction Cor- Sanitation Corporal. 
poral. 


| Attendants on deck, Ist. | 
2nd, 3rd, and 4th na | 
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Transports : 
Three paddle-steamers. 
Three screw-steamers, one of which is a torpedo 
transport ship. 
River ships: 
Two monitors. 


II.— Instruction Ships. 


‘Fhe authorised complement of mstruction ships 1s 
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CapTain OF Frigate (Ordinary Dress). 


five. Of these one is for instruction in gunnery, one 
for the training of boys, one for that of sailors, one for 
instruetion in sea-mining, and one for instruction in 
torpedos. 


IIT.— Tenders. 

In the category of tenders are seven steamers, two 
sailing brigs, one sailing schooner. 
IV.—Hulks. 


The number of hulks amounts to twelve. 
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INSTITUTIONS. 
The Marine Academy. 


For the instruction of young lads who aspire to be- 
come naval officers there exist several institutions. The 
first of these to be noticed is the Marine Academy. 

In this academy the course runs over a period of 
four years. The youngster who, at the termination of 


ADMIRAL (Full Dress). 


that period, shall have passed all his examinations, is 
nominated a naval cadet of the 2nd class. 

To enter into the Academy a boy must have attained 
the age of fourteen, and have acquitted himself satis- 
factorily in a lower technical school (Real-schule),* or a 
lower gymnasium, or a technical (real) gymnasium. 

The number of pupils is limited to 110. 

The Commandant of the Marine Academy is either a 
rear-admiral or a line-ship captain, selected from the 
active list. 

* A “ Real-schule” is a school in which a technical education is 
given. 
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The second institution is called— 


The Ship Youngsters’ School (Schippsjyungen Schule). 


This school, directly under the command of the Mili- 
tary Commandant of the harbour at Pola, aims at in- 
structing the youngsters who have been accepted for the 
naval service, so as to become efficient sailors, and to 
qualify them for the higher subordinate grades. 

The number of these youngsters is fixed at 400; they 
are lodged on board of the training-ship for boys 
stationed at Pola. 


After the first years’ instruction, those who pass a . 
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Besides these four institutions for boys there are, for 
those grown up, an engineering school for subordinate 
officers, a school of instruction in naval gunnery; a 
hospital school, and a diving school. 

On board the torpedo and sea-mining instruction 
ships courses are regularly given all the year round for 
the instruction of selected seamen in all matters pertain- 
ing thereto. 


Nautical Surveying. 


The school of instruction in nautical drawing and 
surveying is in respect of its discipline under the orders 


MAROs. 


successful examination are enrolled as seamen of the 
2nd class; those who fail, as seamen of the 4th class. 
The third institution is— 


The Engineering School for Youngsters. 


This school has for its object, as its name signifies, to 
form of youngsters a reserve of subordinate officers for 
naval engineering. 

The number of these youngsters is limited to fifty. 

After an instruction of three years they enter the 
service, each, according as he may have qualified him- 
self, either as an engineer or as a seaman of the 4th 
class. 

The fourth institution is— 


The Music School for Youngsters. 


This is formed to cultivate the taste of those who have 
naturally an ear and inclination for music, 
VOL. IV, 


of the military commandant of the harbour at Pola, but 
the instruction is directed solely by the Port-Admiral. 
It is divided into the following four sections :— 

1. The Observatory, whence to take astronomice, 

meteorological, magnetic, and tidal observations. 

2. The instrument depot, with the mechanical work- 

shop and appliances. 

3. The depot of marine charts and books dealing 

specially with nautical education. 

4, The marine library, a complete collection of this 

particular branch of scientific literature. 

At the head of this establishment is a director specially 
selected. Under him, each directing one of the four 
branches, are likewise four specialists. These constitute 
the permanent establishment, but specially qualified 
officers and naval cadets are likewise employed as aids 


‘in special branches. 


To maintain the Austrian navy in the highest and 
UU 
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most advanced degree of efficiency are two permanent 


marine technical commissions, the one principally con- 
cerned with naval construction and naval machinery, 


CAPTAIN OF CORVETTE. 


sitting at Trieste; the other, directing its entire atten- 
tion to gunnery, sea-mining and torpedos, at Pola. 

The object of both of these commissions is, by means 
of experimentalising, to obtain the most perfect results 
possible; and with this end carefully to watch, examine, 
and ultimately test, the improvements or supposed im- 
provements which, from time to time, may be made by 
the older maritime nations. The two commissions 
communicate directly with the Admiralty branch of the 
Imperial War Ministry at Vienna. 


THe NavaL ARSENAL AT Powa. 


Upon the naval arsenal at Pola devolves the care of 
the material for the maintenance, the repair, the equip- 
ment of the ships of the Imperial navy, and, under 
certain circumstances, for the building, altering and 
reconstruction of the same. 


In the arsenal are also magazines and depots for ships 


not actually in commission, 
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There are two naval hospitals, one at Pola, the other 
at Dignano. At the former is the depot for the supply 
of articles required for the medical department of the 
Austro-Hungarian Navy. 

It remains to add that the service for sailors consists 
of three years’ active service in the reserve. The corps 
of officers in active employment is fixed, in peace, at 
1 admiral, 1 vice-admiral, 6 rear-admirals, 16 line-ship 
captains, and 459 officers of lower rank—in all to 483. 
This number is raised to 556 in time of war. The peace 
establishment of the sailors, purely such, is 6,890, the 


.war-establishment 18,752. The. marines number 884 


including officers, in peace ; 1,500 in time of war. 

The flag is red with white stripes, the white stripes 
bearing the black double eagle with its outspread wings, 
its golden beak, its red tongue, its golden crown, its 
right claw grasping the sword of state and the golden 


LIEUTENANT OF LINE-OF-BATTLE SHIP. 


sceptre, its left the golden globe, emblem of imperial 
power. On its breast, on a thrice-cleft shield, are the 
family devices: on the right, the red, blue-crowned, 
upright-standing lion of the House of Habsburg; in the 
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centre a silver cross-beam on red ground, the device of as that was then understood, could be of but little 


Austria; on the left, on golden ground, a red bar-dexter 
with three maimed eagles, the device of Lorraine. Over 


StaFF SurRGEON. 


the right device hang the Orders of the Golden Fleece, 
of Maria Theresa, of Stephan, of Leopold, and of the 
Iron Crown; over the centre, from the outspread wings 
and tail feathers of the eagle, hang the ten shields of the 
Austrian provinces. 

The two most powerful ships in the Austrian Navy are 
the Custozza and T'egetthof, both built from the designs 
of Herr von Romako, Chief Constructor to the Imperial 
Admiralty. The Austrians drew one great conclusion 
from the battle of Lissa—that the ram was a weapon of 
offence second to none, to be preferred, indeed, to the 
gun ; and, with a courage and initiative very unusual in 
small navies, they embodied their opinions in a vessel of 
the first class. The unreserved adoption of the ram as 
the principal weapon of attack, necessitated, of course, 
considerable modificaticns in general construction, and 
especially in the disposition of the armament. It was 
obvious that if the principal object in action be to ram 
the enemy, the presence of a heavy broadside battery, 


value. During the ram attack these guns must inevit- 
ably remain silent; while to bring them to bear with 
effect, it would be necessary to expose the broadside to 
the enemy’s stern. The difficulty, it was thought, might 
be met by placing the heaviest guns in the bow, render- 
ing a simultaneous attack by ram and battery possible, 
whereas under the old system only one arm at a time 
could be effectively employed. Herr von Romako was 
accordingly invited to submit plans for two ships of war 
having a direct fire, ahead and astern, for all guns; and 
the result was the construction of the Custozza and Erz- 
herzog Albrecht, and, later, of the Tegetthof. In the 
Custozza and Erzherzoy Albrecht, the guns are divided 
equally between the two decks instead of being placed 
wholly on one, as had up to that time been usual. They 
may be shifted from the broadside to the ports pierced 
in the foremost armoured bulkhead, by turntables sunk 
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to the level of the deck. The unarmoured sides recede 

sufficiently to allow of a direct fire ahead from these 

ports. A further port is opened at the after end of the 
uv 2 
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corner of the casemate, giving a line of fire at an angle 
of 56° from the keel line. The great defect of the 
system is, of course, the necessity of adopting mechani- 
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cal appliances for shifting the guns from one port to 
another. On the other hand, its advocates claim that 
the whole fire of the guns can be concentrated against 
the comparatively weak broadside of the enemy, without 
detracting in any respect from the sea-going qualities of 
the vessel. The Custozza was built by the Stabilimento 
Tecnico of Trieste, and launched in 1872. She is con- 
structed of iron, and has the following dimensions ; 
length, between perpendiculars, 302 ft. 3 in.; beam, 
57 ft. 6in.; depth of hold, 31 ft. 2 in.; mean draught, 
23 ft. 2 in.; displacement, 7,060 tons. The engines 
have an indicated horse-power of 4,820, giving a 
maximum speed of 14 knots. The coal supply is sufti- 
cient for 1,624 miles. The armour varies from 9 in. at 
the water-line to 7 in. at the battery, and 6 in. at 
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the bulkhead. The deck is protected by 14-in. plates. 
The armament consists of eight 10}-in. Krupp guns, 
six 84-in. Uchatius, two light, and six machine guns. 
The Erzherzog Albrecht, a smaller vessel, was built by 
the Navale Adriatico Company, and launched a few 
months earlier than the Custozza. Her dimensions are 
as follow :—Length between perpendiculars, 288 ft. 3 in.; 
breadth, 56 ft. 3 in.; depth of hold, 26 ft. 3 in.; mean 
draught, 20 ft.; displacement, 5,940 tons. Her maxi- 
mum speed is 134 knots per hour, with an indicated 
horse-power of 4,057. The coal supply is sufficient for 
1,472 miles. The maximum thickness of armour is 
8 in. at the water-line, as compared with 9 in. in the 
Custozza, but the battery armour is the same—7 in. 
The armament also is lighter, consisting of eight 94-in. 
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Krupp guns, six 84-in. Uchatius, two light and six 
machine guns, throwing a broadside of 2,340 lbs. as 
against 2,950 in the case of the larger vessel. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE FOOL OF THE REGIMENT. 


By J. S. WINTER, 
Author of “ Bootles’ Baby,” ‘Cavalry Life,” © On March,” “ In Quarters,” “ Houp-la,” * Regimental Leyends,” &c., &c. 


his form,” said Bootles, with a 
laugh; ‘‘but Lucy is as clever as 
daylight down at the bottom of 
him.” 

“Pooh!” said Preston. 

‘* Well, take him in if you can.” 

‘Oh, that ’s easy enough,” Preston assented. 

“Isit? Idon’t think so. I'll lay a fiver to any of 
you who choose to take it, that you don’t do it in a 
week—there ! ” 

‘“‘ By a sell?” 

“ By a sell,” Bootles answered. 

‘“*T’ll go shares with you in that bet, Bootles,” put in 
Harkness, ‘‘or offer the same to anyone who ’ll take it.” 

“Twill!” and ‘I will!” cried several voices. 

“All right.” Bootles drew out his pocket-book and 
began to book the bets. ‘‘ Preston ?—yes; and you ?— 
yes. And you?—yes. Hartog?”’ 

Hartog hesitated for a minute. It was true that he 
believed Lucy to be a bigger fool even than himself, 
which in his humble estimation was about the lowest 
depth of human foolishness which did not touch abso- 
solute idiocy; but then he had great faith in Bootles’ 
powers of judgment and observation, and to take a bet 
in direct opposition to them seemed like betting on a 
certainty against himself. 

‘“‘ Yes, I’ll take it,” he said at last, very unwillingly. 

‘Very well. This is Saturday; the time half-past 
five in the afternoon. Shall we consider time up at 
the same hour next Saturday ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, yes,’ agreed the others. 

‘‘And you’ll not peach to Lucy ?’’ ventured a very 
young sub. 

‘* Peach !’’ echoed Bootles, in a disgusted tone. 

‘‘ Hold your tongue, child, if you can’t talk better 
sense than that,’ said Hartog, stretching out a long 
arm that he might stroke the lad’s face up and down 
after the courtship and matrimony style. ‘‘ Where on 
earth did you pick up such ideas?’’ Then shook his 
head with an air of reflective wisdom which would not 
ill have done credit to Lucy himself. “It’s a melan- 
choly fact that the Service is going to smash, and the 
Scarlet Lancers won’t hold out much longer from the 
general ruck. I think it comes of so much private 
coaching. Rags, did you have a private tutor ?”’ 


‘““No; a governess,” laughed Miles. 

‘““No, [hadn’t,” answered the unlucky lad, getting near 
the door. ‘‘I was like old Tony; I sneaked in through 
the Militia.” 

Tony Hartog sent a forage-cap flying across the room ; 
but the boy had bolted, and the missile, only banged 
harmlessly against the door. 

“The youngster got the best of you that time, Tony,” 
Preston laughed. 

“Oh, I come of soldiers, not bookworms,”’ Tony 
answered good-humouredly ; which was true enough, as 
all the Scarlet Lancers were aware—aware, too, that 
young Rags was the son of a very distinguished father, 
had come out through his exams. with honours and prizes 
and what not, had come out a thorough-going duffer, 
unable to do anything, as yet, which could add to the 
credit of the regiment to which he had been gazetted. 

Two days passed by and no sign of the approaching 
test to Lucy’s brains made itself apparent. Lucy, the 
victim, was a8 innocent as the babe unborn. But on 
the Tuesday, just after twelve of the clock at noon, the 
two who had faith in his sagacity had an opportunity of 
judging the ingenuity of those who were in league against 
him—for the storm burst. 

I have not said that the season was that which comes 
just before Christmas, when barracks are at their 
dullest and half the regiment is on leave. Stables 
were over, lunch was not very far distant, and a group 
of officers—Lucy among them—was gathered in front 
of the mess-room windows. Lucy was explaining his 


views on a new bit just invented by the colonel, with a 


lucidity which kept his hearers convulsed with mirth. 
He broke off short to address a small boy with a dirty 
face, who had been hovering for a minute or so on the 
edge of the group. | 

‘“* Hollo! What do—er—you want?” Lucy asked. 

‘Want Mr. Lucy, Sir,” the boy replied. 

“Oh, Mr. Luce—ay! Well, my boy, I am Mr. 
Luce—ay.”’ 

The lad hitched forward the basket which hung upon 
his arm and lifted the lid, displaying a profusion of the 
costhest cut flowers, half smothered in exquisite fronds 
of fern. 

‘Brought the flowers, Sir; the fruit ll come by the 
next train without fail.” 

‘‘For me ?” in surprised tones. 
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‘‘ Yes, Sir. Mr. Jaundice is very sorry the fruit’s not 
come; it ’ll be ’ere in time for dinner.”’ 

‘Oh, vewry well,” said Lucy, serenely, having looked 
at the label attached to the basket and seen that it bore 
the address—“ Mr. Lucy, the Scarlet Lancers.” 

He bade the lad, in his gentlest tones, to go into the 
officers quarters and hammer on the first door to the 
right of the ground floor back, then turned back to the 
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others and took up the discussion concerning the new 
bit just where he had left it off. 

But by-and-bye, when they had seen the lad emerge 
from the officers’ quarters and go leisurely out of bar- 
racks, swinging his now empty basket to and fro, Lucy’s 
servant came on the scene, and asked if he could speak 
to him for a minute. 

“Yes, Cherwry; what is it ?”’ 

‘‘ Did you order some fish, Sir ?”’ 
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“Fish? No! I’m not the mess-man.”’ | 

“No, Sir; but—” and there was a sly twinkle in 
Cherry’s eyes, such as told Bootles and Harkness that 
the supreme moment had come—“ there’s enough fish 
in the kitchen, Sir, to feed the ‘ole barricks—salmon, 
and hysters, an’ cod, an’ soles—to say nothin’ of 
sherremps an’ such-like.” 

‘Fish! Where ’s it come fwrom ?”’ Lucy demanded. 
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“Three different lots, Sir. I took the first lot in and 
the second; but when it come to four ’ole salmon ’an 
two ‘undred hysters, I begin to think it’s time to arsk if 
it’s all right.” 

“I suppose they are for me,” Lucy began. 

“Yes, Sir,” Cherry answered. ‘All labelled an’ 
proper. There is a kitchen full of things. They ’ve 
been a coming all the morning.” | 

“ The day-vil,” murmured Lucy. Then looked up at 
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the others, who were all listening attentively, and had 
assumed divers expressions of countenance—amused, 
surprised, incredulous, according to their fancy as to 
what would most deceive Lucy into believing that they 
had had no hand in the affair. 

‘‘ Things been coming all the morning,” he repeated 
with his wisest air. ‘‘ Now, [ wond-ah is it my birthday 
or something? I came of age ever so long ago; can’t 
be for that. Its vewry queer. Will any of you-er-fellows 
come and see the things that have been coming all the 
morning ? ”’ 

Of course, each and all professed themselves as most 
willing, Bootles and Harkness included; and then when 
they entered the kitchen which Lucy’s man shared in 
common with Bootles’ servant, a sight met their eyes 
such as had never been seen in that or any other officers’ 
kitchen since the day the Warnecliffe Barracks were first 
occupied. 

At the sight of his master’s truly bewildered face, 
Bootles’ servant began to grin broadly, then wiped his 
mouth with the back of his hand, by way of hiding it. 

He might well grin—so did they all, Bootles, Captain 
Ferrers, that is, included, only Lucy stood helplessly in 
the middle of the kitchen, and feebly ejaculated, ‘‘ The 
—day-vil!’’ Coming all the morning. Yes, that might 
well be. There were a dozen fat turkeys and as many 
prime geese hanging up to the hooks of the dresser, 
there were strings and strings of sausages, a huge basket 
heaped full of egys, two bulging sacks of flour propped 
up against the wall, and close by four flitches of bacon 
and half-a dozen immense hams. There were some two 
dozen chickens and a great quantity of game of all kinds, 
from rich-hued, long-tailed pheasants to snowy-plumed 
ptarmigan and speckled guinea-fowls. There were great 
joints of beef, and a few legs of mutton, two haunches of 
venison and a huge boar’s head with half-closed eyes 
and a diabolical and ghastly grin upon its parted lips. 

Lucy’s first helpless air of surprise soon passed off. 
He never looked at any of the officers, but walked slowly 
round the show and saw for himself just what there was 
and was not, saw that every separate article was labelled 
and addressed to Mr. Lucy, the Scarlet Lancers. 

‘‘ Somebody wants to do me in the eye,” he observed, 
poking at a fat turkey with his whip, then looked round 
for the first time, and with his wisest air, ‘‘ All wright, 
let ‘em do.” 

‘<"Ere’s some more, Sir,” murmured Cherry. 

‘‘Some more” consisted of three tradesmen’s carts, 
one bearing in red and gold letters on its side a flaming 
announcement to the effect that George Marston was 

the possessor of an Italian warehouse; another bore a 
simple inscription enouzh—‘‘ John Foster, wine mer- 
chant”; while the tnird proclaimed itself to be the 
property of ‘‘ Albert Simpson, fancy baker and_ confec- 
tioner.”’ 
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Well, George Marston had sent a liberal increase to 


’ the already liberal supply in Lucy’s kitchen, and the 


van-man, together with the two soldier-servants, had a 
somewhat lively time of it ere the van was driven off. 

Lucy surveyed the new arrivals with a delightful air 
of child-like pride and utter helplessness combined. 

“What are those, Cherwry ?” he asked as Cherry 
staggered in with a huge basket. 

‘Jai, Sir,” answered Cherry, grinning. 

‘* Ah!” murmured Lucy—‘‘ Jam—eh ?”’ 

Sorted out, there proved to be a dozen pots of almost 
every jam that could be mentioned, together with the 
same quantity of marmalade and as many pots of honey. 
These were backed by groceries of every description, 
from sugar and rice by the half-hundredweight to 
candied peel and Yankee-tickle. 

The consignment from the neat van proved to be 
many dozens of wine, liquors, and spirits—from sherry 
to still hock, from Margeaux to Vin Brit, from Maras- 
chino to milk punch, and from fine cognac to De Kuy- 
per’s Hollands. 

Then followed the fancy baker with his cargo, till the 
kitchen fairly overflowed, and new-comers had to be 
accommodated in the passage. His was a pretty set out. 
Pies and patties and puffs, sweets and danties of every 
sort, and shape, and description, with a huge wedding 
cake to crown the whole, and a dozen pounds of sponge 
finger-biscuits, perhaps meant to make Lucy think a 
little of his latter end. 

Before the fancy baker’s cart had disgorged itself, a ° 
rully appeared upon the scene, and the name running 
around the edge thereof was that of Henry Pettigrew, 
Furnishing Ironmonger. 

‘‘ Now what the day-vil,” asked Lucy, helplessly, of 
those about him, “ can I want with any furnishing iron- 
mongery ?”’ 

The rully-man ‘didn’t know nothing!” ‘“ His 
orders was to bring them there things to the cavalry 
barricks, and that was all he knew, howsomever.”’ 

Therefore, having safely brought ‘‘ them there things 
to the cavalry barricks,’”’ and having helped the soldier- 
servants to lug the two huge crates which contained 
them to the ground, the good man departed, ae Cherry 
and Browne proceeded to investigate. 

When crate No. 1 was opened, the first thing which 
came to light was a printed list, setting forth, in the 
highest terms, the excellent quality of Mr. Henry Petti- 
grew’s goods. Lucy took it from his servant, remarking 
that he supposed ‘‘a very smudgy V marked against 
almost every article was to prove that Mr. Henwry Pet- 
tigwrew had sent him a vewry complete set of culinawry 
utensils. But what the day-vil,” he asked, ‘“‘can Mr. 
Henwry Pettigwrew imagine I want with two pairs of 
housemaids’ gloves ? or,” plaintively, ‘“‘an egg-whisk ? 
What is an egg-whisk, by the by? Or an oval wrought 
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iwron pot to hold four gallons—four gallons of what ? 


By Jove, here’s an item—‘one best copper Bain-Marwri — 


pan, with fourteen vessels, £5 10s.’ Can anyone tell me 
what it is, and what I am to do with it? <A cook’s 
knife and a Bwritaniah metal teapot are wreasonable 
enough and understandable, but why I should be sad- 
dled with a paste-jagger, twelve larding-pins, and a 
salamander, beats my bwrains to find out. But,” 
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of course. I always said so. But look here,” pointing 
to the request at the foot of the bill, “that’s let the 
cat out of the bag a shade too soon, eh? ‘Cheque by 
wreturn will oblige.’ Then, let me tell you, I’ll see all 
you fellows d d before a cheque of mine will oblige 
Mr. Henwry Pettigwrew or anybody else.” 

“Lady asking for you, Sir,” announced Cherry at 
this juncture,—“ lady in a cab.” 
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THE PRAcTICAL JOKE. 


staring at the paper, ‘‘there’s a bill pinned to it— 
‘Henwry Pettigwrew to F. Luce-ay, Esq., the Scarlet 
Lancers—cash pwrices—will be obliged for cheque by 
wreturn.’ Pwretty bill it is, too—fifty poundsodd. It’s 
clear someone is trying to do me in the eye. Is it you 
fellows ?”’ 

‘Oh, Lucy!” they cried. 

“It’s easy to say ‘Oh, Luce-ay!’ but Luce-ay ain’t 
such a fool as he looks, not by a long way. 


I’m a fool, 


“A lady ?” 

Lucy went out to the cab. 

‘Shall I find Mrs. Lucy here ?” the occupant asked. 

‘“T’m afwraid there’s a mistake,” returned Lucy, 
with a polite salute; “‘I am Mr. Lucy, but I am not 
married.” | 

‘“T have come from Madame Wheeler’s—Madame 
Marie Wheeler’s!”’ said the young lady in a bewildered 
way, ‘‘ to fit Mrs. Lucy for three ball-dresses,”’ 


THE FOOL 


Lucy cast an indignant glance at his brother officers. 

‘‘And Madame Wheeler lives in Wharncliffe?” he 
asked quietly. 

“Oh, no, Sir, near the Brompton Oratory, in the 
Brompton Road.” 

‘‘T am vewry sorwry you cannot fit Mrs. Lucy, for 
no such lady exists,’ Lucy told her. ‘‘ A joke has been 
played upon me, and—er—let me see, are the dwresses 
pwretty ? You have them here?” 

‘Oh, yes, Sir; they are most lovely dresses.” 

‘“*T did not know the joke had been carwied out of 
Warnecliffe. I will send the dwresses to my cousins. 
They live in South Kensington Square, and I will ask 
them to come to Madame Wheeler’s to be fitted. Let 
the entire bill be sent in to me.” 

Then the cab moved away, Lucy touched his cap, and 
that episode was over—not quite so the consequences 
thereof, for Lucy went back to the group. 

‘‘ A joke is a joke, and a sell is a sell,” he remarked, 
‘and a howling cad is a howling cad ; but in my opinion 
they ought to be kept sepawrate, and not mixed up 
together, as some people mix ’em.”’ 

Bootles laughed out aloud, partly from pleasure that 
Lucy had been clever enough to hit the right nail 
exactly on the head and partly because the conspirators’ 
faces wore the ‘‘sold” expression which they had in- 
tended to see on Lucy’s. 

‘“‘Er—Cherwry,” said Lucy to his servant in his 
usual sweet tone of serenity, ‘‘ go down to Gill’s and 
tell him to send a van at once—or stay, I’ll send a note 
—and then you can get all these things carted out of 
barwracks as soon as possible.”’ 

‘Yes, Sir,” said Cherry solemnly. 

Within a couple of hours the discomfited officers saw 
a huge furniture van, drawn by a couple of horses, go 
slowly out of barracks, carrying off ‘‘ the effects ’”’ of 
their monster practical joke. Bootles and Harkness 
fairly roared over the done look on their faces. 

‘| suppose you ’re satistied,’”’ Bootles cried in deri- 
sion. ‘By Jove! I knew old Lucy would never be 
taken in by any of you, but I never guessed he would 
turn the tables on you so completely. To think of 
shovelling all your precious orders into a furniture van 
and washing his hands of the whole concern! And you 
call him a fool!” he ended, laughing yet more, ‘‘ you 
persist in calling him a fool; that’s the cream of the 
joke!” 

But Bootles was mistaken—it wasn't‘: the cream of 
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the joke was yet to come. The week passed over; 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday rolled themselves 
away, and still those of the Scarlet Lancers who were 
engaged in the plot against Lucy did not succeed in 
winning their wager, possibly because after the utter 
and complete failure of their gigantic ‘‘sell”’ they had 
never tried. 

During those three days Lucy comported himself in 
much his ordinary manner, that is, with a mixture of 
serenity and foolishness, which suited him far better 
than any other air would have done, for Lucy was a 
handsome young gentleman, and his expression of wise 
stupidity was the most killing thing in the world. He 
contrived to get out of Hartog (as big a ‘‘ blab”’ as ever 
let out a secret) who was concerned in the wager, and 
he received a great many letters, presumably bills, the 
contents of which he did not disclose to anyone. And 
at last, on Saturday morning, the cream of the joke 
came to the surface of the uppermost stratum of society 
in Warnecliffe Barracks. It came with the Warnecliffe 
Weekly News, and in the form of an announcement. It 
had this heading :— 


‘* MUNIFICENT DONATION. 


“The following gentlemen, officers of the Scarlet 
Lancers, now quartered at Warnecliffe (here followed 
the names of the conspirators), in order to mark their 
appreciation of the hospitality which has been shown to 
them during the past two years in the city and neigh- 
bourhood, have forwarded a set of costly cooking utensils 
of the most complete description to the Warnecliffe 
County Hospital. Also, to that institution and to the 
Warnecliffe Union Workhouse they have sent liberal 
provision for Christmas dinners. These include to each 
institution——’”’ Then followed a list of the various 
articles of food and drink which had had so short a 
sojourn in the kitchen of Lucy’s quarters, and the 
announcement wound up with a touching tribute to the 
good taste, good feeling, and kindness of the donors, and 
an assurance of the gratitude which would be felt by the 
recipients of their generosity. 

It was Harkness who read the announcement for the 
benefit of all whom it might concern. ‘‘ And as you 
fellows simply forged Lucy’s signature to the different 
orders, you ll have to pay the piper.” 

‘‘ And you call that fellow a fool,’’ exclaimed Bootles. 

‘‘ But,” said Lucy’s sweet affected drawl at the door, 
‘but, my fwriends, he’s not such a fool as he looks.” 


THE PARLIAMENTARY GENERALS OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR. 


By MAJOR N. L. WALFORD, R.A. 


CHAPTER V.--1646, 1647, ann 1648—(continued). 


aN the 2nd of May Fairfax had com- 
#} pleted his preparations for the siege 
of Oxford, of which, though it ulti- 
mately surrendered rather for political 
than for military reasons, it may be 
well to give a short sketch. 

The situation of Oxford was, in the 
days when the range of fire arms was very limited, one 
of great defensive strength. Standing at the junction 
of two rivers, the Isis and the Cherwell, the city from 
its position possessed one great advantage, in that the 
besieger, should he surround it, must, of necessity, find 
his army cut into three parts, upon either of which, 
under ordinary circumstances, the garrison might throw 
its concentrated forces. But when, as was the ease at 
this time, the country to the south of the junction of the 
two rivers had been inundated by shutting the locks, 
this advantage was lessened, since, in proportion as the 
floods rendered the city unapproachable, so they equally 
limited the ground available for sorties to that which 
lay on the north front of the defences. 

As might be expected from what has been just said, 
the main attack was from the north, on the ground be- 
tween the Isis and the Cherwell. This was connected 
by a bridge at Marston with the Parliamentary head- 
quarters, which were in a strong fort on Headington 
Hill, while from this latter point approaches appear to 
have been pushed forward to St. Clement’s. The right 
of the main attack was defended by a fort on the Isis, 
while the outer edge of the inundations was watched by 
cavalry. Such troops as remained after this line had 
been provided for were employed to reduce the outlying 
posts which, standing around Oxford, alone rendered an 
active defence possible ; of these were Faringdon, Rad- 
cot, Wallingford, and Borstal House. After providing 
for the blockade of each of these points, Fairfax de- 
spatched all other troops which could be spared to press 
the city of Worcester. | 

The siege of Oxford itself presents no very salient 
features, for being no doubt aware of the fate of the 
King, the Governor, Sir Thomas Glenham, accepted the 
proposals of Fairfax for a treaty, and, on the 18th of 
May, negotiations commenced ; but they were not 
brought to a conclusion without a long delay, for the 
terms were not agreed on until the 20th of June. At 


noon on the 24th the garrison marched out about 
8,000 strong, leaving another 4,000 in the city, who 
were afterwards disbanded. 

With Oxford surrendered Radcot and Faringdon, while 
Wallingford shortly after made terms. On the 19th of 
July Worcester yielded to Whalley, and Newark having 
been surrendered early in May, by order of the King, 
there then remained but a few castles which still held 
for the Royal cause. Among these, the chief was Rag- 
lan Castle, which was defended with great courage 
until the 20th of August. Of all England and Wales 
the last post which was taken from the Royalists by 
the Parliamentary party was Harlech Castle, which did 
not full into the hands of Colonel Mytton until March, 
1647. | 

The Scots, having possession of the person of the 
King, moved to the north immediately after the capi- 
tulation of Newark, and arrived at Newcastle about 
the middle of May. Thus, the King being a prisoner 
and his army dispersed, ended the First Civil War. 

But there were soon not wanting many symptoms 
that the cessation of war by no means implied a per- 
manent peace. The Royalist party having been de- 
stroyed as a separate entity, was certain to cling for 
its own sake to one or other of the two prevailing 
factions, while, though it had been defeated, it was still 
of no little importance in number and in influence ; and 
its existence could thus not be ignored without danger 
by either the Presbyterians or the Independents, be- 
tween whom the commencement of a struggle could not 
be long delayed. 

The City of London, the majority of the House of 
Commons, and so much as remained of the Upper House, 
were of the Presbyterian party; they, in addition to 
their own strength, relied upon the assistance of their 
co-religionists, the Scots. On the other hand, the New 
Model army, of which the success was so fresh and s0 
decisive, was, with the majority of the country, on the 
side of the Independents. The person of the King, 
with the prestige gained by his presence, became a pos- 
session coveted by each party. Of this Charles was fully 
aware; but, over-estimating his value to the Indepen- 
dents, he presumed too much on the supposed fact that 
he was absolutely indispensable to them. Fully believing 
that, defeated though he was, his very name was a 
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tower of strength, he led on each party in turn to a 
crisis, only to abandon it as soon as a direct decision 
became requisite. 

Strenuous efforts were at this time made by the Pres- 
byterian party to obtain from Charles such terms of 
peace as might satisfy their religious and political 
Opinions, and the Scots themselves vehemently urged 
him to accept the terms offered by their brethren; but 
the King, as usual, planning when he should be acting, 
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refused that which he considered he could not be forced 
to grant, and the Presbyterians, who had hoped by a 
timely reconciliation with him to have united with them 
the great mass of public feeling, found themselves check- 
mated by this unfortunate obstinacy. 

The Scots were placed in a yet more difficult position, 
for they had in their hands a king whom their own 
authorities would not recognise, nor even admit into 
Scotland, except on the condition that he took the Cove- 
nant, which Charles resolutely refused; at the same 
time they were invited, nay pressed, to quit England. 
The difficulty was at first evaded by a refusal to return 
to their own country until the arrears due to them had 
heen paid, while these were set at the hnge sum of 
£1,000,000; this was, however, on discussion, reduced 
to ¢500,000, and by the end of 1646 the Scots had been 
induced to accept £200,000 at once, with the promise 
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of an equal sum to be paid at a future time. These 
terms having been settled, the Scottish Parliament, 
anxious, above all, to keep on good terms with that of 
England, and to thus assist their brother Presbyterians 
against the increasing power of the Independents, voted 
the surrender of the King, who was accordingly given 
up in the early part of February, 1647, the Scottish 
army crossing the border on the 13th. In December, 
1646, Skippon with a considerable force was sent to the 
north to serve, nominally as a convoy to the £200,000, 
but really as an escort to the King, while Fairfax, with 
the main army, moved into Northamptonshire to provide 
for the due execution of the treaty, and to receive the 
person of the King. 

But, before this, difficulties had begun to arise with 
regard to the army, which, in the opinion of many in 
the Parliament, should, now that its duties in war were 
over, be either disbanded or sent to Ireland, where alone 
hostilities still continued; but after long and tedious 
discussions the power of the Independents was sufficient 
to ensure the passing of a resolution at the end of July, 
1646, that none of the forces of Fairfax should go to 
Ireland, to which destination all other troops were to be 
at once despatched. In August it was decided that the 
troops which had served under Langhorne and Massey, 
and who had formed no part of the New Model, should 
be sent across the Channel; while on the 11th of that 
month an Act was passed, by which all troops not in 
Fairfax’s army were to go to Ireland or be disbanded. 
On the 7th of October it was determined that the New 
Model should be paid and clothed for six months longer; 
while, on the other hand, on the 21st, Massey’s force 
was dispersed under the conditions named above. 

Two other matters of interest remain to be noticed as 
having occurred in the year 1646: the Earl of Essex 
died in September, and was buried with the highest 
military honours, though his power in the State, as in 
the army, had passed away with the acceptance of the 
Self-denying Ordinance ; while Monk, who had _ been 
made prisoner at Nantwich, having taken the Covenant, 
was released from the Tower and sent to Ireland. 

With the beginning of the year 1647, the Presbyterian 
party renewed their efforts to rid themselves of the 
army, in whose existence they saw a perpetual threat. 
After numerous orders and ordinances, none of which 
were of any practical effect, a vote passed on the 8th of 
March, which renewed the Self-denying Ordinances, and 
ordered that all officers should take the Covenant, while 
the appointment of all governors of garrisons was to be 
in the hands of the Parliament. 

On the 17th a petition from the City of London was 
presented by the Lord Mayor, praying that the army 
might be disbanded. This was at once answered by a 
petition from the army, demanding their rights as re- 
garded arrears of pay and indemnity for all acts done 
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during the war. This latter petition the House ordered 
Fairfax to suppress, and further appointed Hammond, 
Ireton, and Skippon to reside as Commissioners with the 
army. Upon this another meeting was called by the 
army, which decided to hold to their former petition. 
On the 20th of April it was reported that the army as 
a whole refused to go to Ireland, whereupon on the 27th 
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be satisfied with words. Abandoning the old system 
of a council of officers, the soldiers now chose com- 
mittees or adjutators, who should debate upon the pro- 
positions of the Parliament. 

On the 18th of May, the Commons striving again to 
carry matters with a high hand, voted that all forces 
which refused to go to Ireland should be disbanded, and 
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it was ordered that the army should be disbanded “ with 
all convenient speed.’’ Upon this a vindication of the 
petition of the army was presented by three troopers, 
after a debate upon which Cromwell, Skippon, Ireton, 
and Fleetwood were ordered by the House to go down to 
the army, and assure them that their arrears should be 
paid. But the Parliament had no money with which to 


fulfil their promises, while the army steadily refused to 


further sent Fairfax to the army, in the hope of bring- 
ing it to reason. But the power of the General over 
the army had been lessened by the efforts of the Presby- 
terian party, of which he was a prominent member, to 
put down all religious sects, to punish preaching by any 
who were not ordained, and to arrange the government 
of the Church by Presbyters; accordingly the soldiers 
persisted in their dissatisfaction, in spite of a letter 
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which Fairfax sent to every regiment, and which was 
favourably received by some few of the Presbyterian 
officers. At the end of May Fairfax called a council of 
war at his head-quarters at Bury St. Mdmunds, at which 
he endeavoured to persuade the army to disband quietly ; 
but Ireton and others drew up in return a paper for the 
General, in which they demanded a rendezvous of the 
whole army before disbandment, stating that. if this 
were not granted, the soldiers would without their 
officers hold such a meeting, in which case disorders 
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must oceur. The letter in which Fairfax announced 
this fact to the House so alarmed it, that it at once 
erased froin the books the declaration against the army. 

But it was now too late, for the army, determined to 
act, having taken the King from Holmby House, where 
he had been ordered to reside, came to a rendezvous at 
Triplow Heath, near Cambridge, where on the 8th of 
June it was decided to advance on London. Upon the 
receipt of the news of this action, the House endeavoured 
to raise militia to protect the city, and sent an order to 
Fairfax not to come within fifteen miles of the capital. 
On the 12th of June the army arrived at St. Albans, 
Fairfax saying that he had advanced so far before he 
had received the message of the House. On the 14th 
the militia and trained bands were called out of the 
city to form a guard for the Commons; at the same 
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time an order was sent to Fairfax calling upon him to 
deliver up the King. 

The army, now beginning to feel their true strength, 
demanded next the suspension of eleven of the members 
of the Presbyterian party who had been most hostile 
to them’ among these were Sir Philip Stapleton (the 
commander of Essex’s bodyguard), Sir William Waller, 
Hollis (who had led a regiment at Edgehill, and who 
was one of the five members demanded of the House by 
Charles at the commencement of the war), and Massey 
(the defender of Gloucester). Thus had the victors 
already commenced to quarrel over the spoil. The army 
now sent in a long list of demands to the House, in 
which, abandoning the purely military questions to 
which up to this time they had confined their attention, 
they pressed for triennial parliaments and other political 
changes. This document was drawn up by Ireton, with 
the assistance of Cromwell and Lambert. In answer to 
this, the Commons on the 21st passed a vote agreeing 
to some of the demands of the army, but refusing others. 
The latter not being satisfied, after a further remon- 
strance, advanced to Berkhampstead, and on the 26th 
to Uxbridge. 

As a sign of the manner in which political power was 
passing from the Parliament to the army, it is worthy 
of note that at about this time we have the first notices 
of addresses and petitions being made to the latter 
instead of to the former. 

Alarmed at the near approach of the army, the Com- 
mons now began to threaten proceedings against the 
eleven proscribed members, who, having received timely 
notice of their danger, fled from the House. Having 
thus unseated their most prominent adversaries, and 
having caused some of the troops who favoured the 
Presbyterian party to be disbanded, the army, satisfied, 
retired to Wycombe. On the 2nd of July the following 
were named Commissioners of the army to treat with 
the Parliament: Cromwell, Ireton, Fleetwood, Rains- 
borough, Harrison, Sir Hardress Waller, Rich, Lambert, 
and Hammond. In these we recognise the names of the 
principal leaders of the Independents. On the 3rd the 
head-quarters moved to Reading, whence on the 8th 
they were transferred to Aylesbury, their distance from 
London serving as a measure of the degree of satis- 
faction which the army felt with the proceedings of 
Parliament. 

But the truce was not to be of long duration, for the 
Commons, relying on the support of the City, gave way 
to the demand of the latter that the command of their 
militia should be in their own hands; while a mob of 
apprentices forced a not unwilling House to recall the 
eleven members. After this act, which took place on 
the 26th, both Houses adjourned to the 80th, and imme- 
diately after the adjournment many of the Independent 
members fled to the army, which on receipt of the news 
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of the action of the Parliament moved at once on 
London. 

The City, for its part, ordered the trained bands to 
man the fortifications around London, while so much 
as remained of the Commons passed votes in favour of 
resistance. Massey was appointed to comniand the 
militia, who were ordered to muster at St. James’s. 
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Isleworth. The preparations of the City and of the 
Houses now collapsed with an almost ludicrous rapidity, 
for Fairfax, having learnt that the feelings of the inha- 
bitants of Southwark were opposed to those of the 
citizens of London, ordered Rainsborough to march 
thither with a brigade, and to force his way into London 
from the south. 
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This they did on the 31st of July, on which day also 
the exiled members returned to the House, which passed 
a declaration to the effect that the militia of London 
was independent of the command of Fairfax. 

The army in the meantime advanced directly on the 
capital ; on the 2nd of August it was at Colnebrook, and 
on the 83rd held a rendezvous, 20,000 strong, on Houn- 
slow Heath, the head-quarters being on the same day at 


Accordingly at about 2 a.m. this force entered South- 
wark without opposition, and in a few hours received 
the surrender of the fort which guarded London Bridge. 
The City now gave way, yielded all forts on the south 
and west of the capital, while their representatives, at a 
meeting with Fairfax on the 5th of August at his head- 
quarters at Hammersmith, professed their satisfaction 
at his proceedings. On the following day the Speakers 
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ef both Houses and the members who had fled, re- 
turned to Westminster in procession, and at once 
annulled all Acts passed since the 26th of July. On the 
7th of August the army, after marching through London 
for the purpose of overawing the citizens, bivouacked at 
Croydon ; whence on the 11th they moved to Kingston, 
the King being then at Oatlands. The army, in order 
to complete the discomfiture of their opponents, de- 
manded that those members of the House of Commons 
who were hostile to its pretensions, should be debarred 
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from sitting in the House: upon this the eleven 
members fled, many of them across the seas. Orders 
were issued that proceedings should be taken against 
the officers of the City militia, and that the fortifica- 
tions which lay around London should be demolished ; 
the Lord Mayor was aleo removed from office, while 
Vice-Admiral Batten, having permitted some of the pro- 
scribed members whom he captured at sea to escape, 
was replaced by Rainsborough, who, though now a 
colonel, had at one time served at sea; of this latter 
change the after effects were considerable. 

Affairs between the Parliament and the army now 
took the form of a series of addresses from the latter to 
the former, in which directions were given as to the 
changes desired by the soldiery. But matters were by 
this time, in the opinion of some of the leaders of the 
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army, going too far, since Cromwell, Ireton, and others, 
who had intended to guide every movement of the 
troops, found that much of their power was gradually 
passing into the hands of the adjutators. 

Behind all this confusion lay another mystery, for 
there can be no doubt but at this time negotiations were 
in progress between the foremost Independents and the 
King, which, had the latter possessed the power of 
inspiring or deserving trust, might have brought all 
difficulties to a good end. But Charles was, un- 
fortunately, impressed with a belief in his power to 
manage men and to rule events, and thus proposing to 
himself to balance each party by another to his own 
ultimate advantage, undertook to conduct the threads 
of an intrigue in which he was, not as he imagined, the 
head, but the instrument. Thus he was, at the very 
moment when he pretended to be listening to the pro- 
posals of Cromwell and Ireton, engaged in negotiations 
with the Scots, the Irish, the Cavaliers in England, the 
Parliament, and even with foreign Powers. 

Insincerity could go no farther, and such chicanery 
could not be concealed. After a scene in’ which some 
very plain speaking passed between Ireton and the 
King, all hope of a composition with the army was lost 
to Charles, who, finding that such was the case, fled 
from them in November, only to fall, as had no doubt 
been previously arranged, into the hands of Colonel 
Hammond, who had in September, as if in anticipation 
of the event, been appointed Governor of the Isle of 
Wight. 

The army at once broke into almost open mutiny, 
and at a rendezvous at Ware gave an oppurtunity for 
which, not improbably, some of its leaders had been 
waiting ; for, signs of insubordination becoming evident 
in the ranks, the ringleaders were at once seized, and 
one of them was shot on the spot as a warning to the 
others. This mutiny, which was the first sign of the 
rising of the new sect of Levellers, was judiciously 
suppressed by a mixture of severity and mercy; and 
though in after times both they and the Fifth Monarchy 
men gave some further trouble, yet neither of these 
sects became at any time a real danger to the State. 

The officers of the army, of whom Cromwell was the 
true head, since Fairfax, on account of his Presbyterian 
tendencies lost ground daily, thus roughly asserted their 
power over their men; and having now both soldiery 
and Parliament at their command, proceeded to deter- 
mine their course of conduct with regard to the King, 
who had so deceived them that it was impossible that 
they should ever trust him more. On the 22nd of 
December a solemn fast was kept at Windsor, during 
which Cromwell, Ireton, and others prayed and preached. 
But worship was not the sole object of this meeting, for 
there is ground for strong presumption that it was at 
this gathering, or at some more private axsembly at 
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about the same time, that it was determined to obtain 
the ends of their party without reference to the King’s 
will; a determination which was in all probability 
supplemented by the intention to bring about the death 
of the King, since the latter could be but useless to 
them after their new departure, while for those opposed 
to them he might be a valuable instrument. Thus in 
strife and confusion, after a very narrow escape from 
the renewal of civil war, ended the year 1647. 

The result of the Council mentioned above is apparent 
in the first of the actions of the new year, for on the 
3rd of January the Commons, obedient to the army, 
voted that no more addresses should be made to Charles, 
while on the 11th a declaration from the troops was 
presented to the House by Sir Hardress Waller, in 
which it was stated that, seeing ‘‘no further hopes of 
settlement or security’ by the King, the army declared 
that it was resolved to settle the Kingdom “ without the 
King and against him.” This declaration was approved 
by the Commons. 

But this cordiality between the nominal and the real 
rulers of England was to be rudely interrupted, for 
already rumours had arisen of an intended invasion by 
the Scots, who, dreading the rise of the Independents 
and the consequent loss of power among the Presby- 
terians, had driven Argyll, the friend of Cromwell, from 
his position as the head of their Government, and in his 
place had set up the Duke of Hamilton, who, though he 
had suffered many things at the hand of the King, was 
yet inclined rather to him than to the Parliamentary 
party. There was yet more than this to give promise 
of coming danger, for the officers serving in South Wales 
under Langhorne were extremely dissatisfied, as indeed 
were all troops who were not included in the New 
Model; while the fleet, strongly protesting against the 
appointment of Rainsborough to command them, were 
on the eve of mutiny. Throughout all England the 
Presbyterians were roused against the dominating sec- 
tarians, and the country at large was weary of the rule 
of the army; who, however, were so strong in their 
unanimity, that but little hope of success could exist 
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for their opponents. Nevertheless, the Presbyterian 
members of the Commons did not cease from agitation, 
and were quick to seize any opportunity which might 
offer itself of effecting a reconciliation with the King, 
in which they saw their best chance of recovering the 
ascendency.. With those who were thus inclined, under 
certain conditions not impossible of fulfilment, to favour 
Charles, joined such of the Cavaliers as had escaped 
imprisonment, and the result was a party which in- 
cluded men formerly so opposed to each other as Massey 
and Langdale, Langhorne and Glenham. 

At the beginning of March matters came to a crisis, 
by the action of Poyer, a drunken but capable colonel, 
who refused to deliver Pembroke to a new governor 
appointed by the Parliament, and who finally declared 
for the King. Orders were at once sent for the dis- 
bandment of the forces which, under Langhorne, held 
South Wales, and of whose fidelity there were grave 
doubts, with no other results than to send them to 
Pembroke, where they joined Poyer in his revolt. 

In the month of May the difficulty caused by the 
disaffection in Wales was further complicated by risings 
in the north, n Kent, and in Cornwall, which last was, 
however, promptly suppressed by Sir Hardress Waller. 
The Scots, al, apparently intent on war, sent such a 
list of demands as the Parliament could not possibly 
grant : while the fleet in a state of mutiny sent their 
new Admiral Rainsborough ashore, declared for the 
King, and set sail to Holland, where lay the Prince of 
Wales. 

It was evident that matters were now growing serious, 
but such men were at the head of affairs as were accus- 
tomed to act swiftly and boldly; the army was strong 
and confident in its strength, while the Parliament, 
though divided against itself, was yet as a body entirely 
opposed to the restoration of the King, except under 
such conditions as he refused to accept; and to crown 
all, Charles himself was a prisoner. 

Under such circumstances, in May 1648, began the 
Second Civil War. 

N. L. Waurorp. 


(To be continued.) 


INVENTIONS APPLICABLE TO THE REQUIREMENTS OF HER MAJESTY’S 
NAVAL AND MILITARY FORCES. 


By Tue EDITOR. 


CHARLES LANCASTER’S DoUBLE-BARREL BREECH-LoapING HamMMERLEss PIstTou. 


(PATENT. ) 


Fig. II. 
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N.B.—The spur on trigger- 
guard is only fitted when 
specially ordered. 


Pistol opened for loading, showing Extractor and Lockwork. 


THis weapon possesses the following advantages over 
other double-barrel B.L. pistols now generally sold, 
viz. :— 

It is hammerless, consequently there are no screws, 
hammers, or projections to catch in the clothing, 
reins, &c.; also, being constructed with one barrel 
under the other, it allows the pistol to lay closer to the 
body. 

Fig. I. shows the general outline of pistol, side view. 

Fig. II. sectional view of lockwork, &e. 
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‘577 BORE 476 BORE 
Fre. ITI. Fig. IV. 


Weight, 2 lbs. 7 oz. Weight, 1 lb. 14 oz. 


Figs. Il. and IY. illustrating the exact size of the 
muzzles of the respective bores. | 
VOL. Iv. 


Figs V. and VI. are the exact size of the cartridges 
and sections of each bullet, together with their weights, 
ke. 


#716 BORE C-A 
Fig. VI. 
18 grs. Powder, 265 grs Bullet. 


+577 BORE CF. 
Fig. V. 
28 grs. Powder, 450 grs. Bullet. 

The cartridges are solid drawn, and can therefore be 
recapped and reloaded a number of times should neces- 
sity require it. 

These pistols are constructed with a hinge at the 
bottom of the breech, and held in position by two 
clasps which fit over a projection at each side of the top 
barrel ; the left-hand clip is carried back so as to form 
a convenient lever, the depressing of which by the 
thumb of the right hand readily releases the barrels 
and allows them to drop at right angles, ready for the 
cartridges to be inserted. 
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The extractor is worked by a very simple and power- 
ful lever, thereby allowing it to withdraw the fired 
cartridges with great ease. 

The lockwork is constructed on the same principle 
as Charles Lancaster’s latest four-barrel gun-lock, 
except that the pistols have only one side of that lock- 
work, and, like it, has a hammer cylinder, which is 
caused to oscillate from the top to the bottom barrels 
in turn, and vice versd, the striker being hinged to the 
front of the hammer cylinder, so as to prevent any 
jamming of the striker, and, the lock being rebounding, 
it 1s rendered perfectly safe to carry. 

The lockwork is well made, and the pistol through- 
out being well finished, it has a neat and serviceable 
appearance. 

All these pistols are rifled with Charles Lancaster’s 
celebrated non-fouling smooth oval-bore rifling, which 
allows shot cartridges to be used from them with great 
advantage. 

This pistol shoots with great accuracy and strength, 
owing to its dispensing with the escape between the 
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revolving chambers and the stationary barrel, which 
often acts prejudicially, and frequently makes it im- 
possible to rest the weapon on the left hand or arm 
when aiming, except at the risk of a serious injury. 

Above all, there is no fear of a jam, or the pistol 
becoming unserviceable from over-heating or other acci- 
dent, as the mechanism is completely covered up, 
and dirt, damp, wet, and ill-usage bardly affect the 
pistol at all, as has been proved in the Soudan cam- 
paign, where Mr. Charles Lancaster's four-barrel B.L. 
hammerless pistols, constructed on this principle, have 
done excellent work, and have been highly praised for 
their immunity from jamming; many revolvers have 
failed through this, owing to their essential parts being 
exposed. 

These pistols are made in two sizes, viz., ‘577 C.F. 
and 476 C.F. for the Enfield cartridge, Mark ITI. 

These pistols are specially adapted for the arming of 
drivers, the question of serving out small arms to this 
useful body of men having recently received the atten- 
tion of the military authorities. 


SaFEty Lock For FIRE-aARMs. 


(From the American Inventor.) 


THE many distressing accidents which occur every 
year through carelessness in handling fire-arms could 
in many instances be prevented if the locks were pro- 
vided with some safety attachment to prevent them 
from acting until the mechanism is specially set for the 
purpose. The illustrations show an invention patented 
by Messrs. Altmaier & Barr, of Pittsburg, Pa., specially 
designed for locking the triggers so as to render the gun 
inoperative at all times, except when released by the 
action of the locking device. There is a lever pivoted 
to a projection on the inside of the trigger plate, and 
extends forward so that its free bifurcated ends will 
come in contact with the extensions of the triggers. A 


screw stud passes through a hole in the lever, and is 
secured to the trigger-plate. Under the head of the 
screw stud is a spiral spring, which presses the lever 
down against the trigger-plate in contact with the 
triggers, and prevents their slightest movement. A 
stud passes downward from the lever through a hole in 
the trigger-plate and guard, and terminates in a finger- 
piece. 

In operation, if the finger-piece is pressed upward 
the ends of the lever are raised above, and out of the 
path of the trigger extensions, when they may be readily 
pulled, and the gun fired in the usual manner. The 
normal position of the lever being to lock the triggers, 
it is impossible to fire the gun through accident or care- 
lessness, and can only be done by first pressing the 
finger-piece upward and then pulling the trigger. The 
moment the hand is removed from the piece the spiral 
spring restores the lever to its normal position, and 
effectually locks the triggers, and prevents their being 
operated. Anyone who is familiar with fire-arms can 
see at once the value of this improvement. It is very 
simple and its action perfect, and it should receive 
the attention of gun manufacturers and dealers every- 
where. 


EHDITORIAL. 


In consequence of the large quantity of important 
matter I have had set up this month and my desire 
to insert as much of this as possible, so that contri- 
butors might not be disappointed, I have suppressed my 
usual Editorial. Notwithstanding this, I have most 
reluctantly been obliged to hold over valuable articles 
until next month. Contributors who reasonably ex- 
pected to find their subjects in this month’s issue, will 
kindly accept my apologies. 


MusicaL AND DrRamaTICc. 


Roya Itauian Oprra, Covent Garpen.— Signor Lago, 
who has had considerable experience of stage manage- 
ment in this house under Mr. Gye’s régime, announces 
an Italian Opera season, opening on 25th May, to close 
towards the end of July. Patti and Faure are spoken 
of as probable stars, but I understand Madame Albani’s 
engagement is the only one yet made with any great 
artist, so for the present she is studying the title role in 
La Donna del Layo. Rumours are afloat that Colonel 
Mapleson means to try his luck again with a London 
season, but as yet he has only arranged for a provincial 
tour. Mr. Strakosch, too. may be tempted by the pro- 
spect of the numbers of Colonial and American visitors 
expected this year to favour us with an opportunity of 
hearing our own Christine Nilsson—at Icast, her degree 
of prima donna assoluta was conferred on her by us, 
and it is no secret that she prefers her house in London 
to any other. While on the subject of Opera, I may 
mention that Rigoletto will be given at a Gaiety matinee 
on the 19th by Mr. Temple, who undertakes the part of 
the jester, Mr. Lely that of the Duke, with Madame Rose 
Hersee as Gilda. If in her old form, she should sing her 
music well. 

Her Masesty’s.—Two large railway vans were seen 
on Thursday, 22nd ult., making their way slowly up the 
Strand, the baggage with which they were piled high 
bearing the name of the “divine Sarah.” As room 
could not be found for it all, and for the crowds who 
would come to see her at the Royalty, Mr. Mayer has 
done well in taking the larger and more conveniently 
situated house. Madame Bernhardt appeared in F%- 
dora on the 24th, with all her wonted success, and will 
play in La Dame auv Camelias and Adrienne Lecourvreur. 
After this engagement she starts for a tour in South 
America. 

Drury Lans.—Human Nature, with all its stirring 
scenes of war and the return home of war-worn warriors, 
is on the boards again; but the Soudan campaign is 
already as les neiges dantan, and seems to live only in 
the memories of those who took part in it. 

HayMaRKET.—An unmistakable success has been 
scored in Jim the Penman, by Sir C. Young, in which 


Mr. Beerbohm-Tree, Miss Helen Layton, and Lady 
Monckton appear. 

Lycetm, ADELPHI, Savoy, OpERA ComiquE.—No change 
in the bills. Each performance is well worth seeing. 

GarETy.—The old comedies produced with such effect 
at the late matinées will not be continued here, but 
Mr. Brough and Miss Vaughan will find another stage 
for the Sehool for Scandal, Good-natured Man, and 
others of the series. Jack Sheppard still holds its own 
at this theatre. 

GuoseE.—The Pickpocket has succeeded The Private 
Secretary, and promises to be as popular. Mr. Penley 
—one almost instinctively writes ‘‘ The Rev.’—has a 
good part. 

Court.—At this house, also, a most popular play has 
found a worthy successor, The Schoolmistress being a 
very amusing piece. Mrs. John Wood has, fortunately, 
been able to resume her part, after having been disabled 
by an accident. 

- VAUDEVILLE.—Sophia is drawing crowded houses, Miss 
Kate Rorke’s impersonation of the character being ad- 
mirable. 

TooLe’s re-opened on Easter Monday with The 
Pump, Going It, and Faust and Loose. Saturday 
matinées, The Serious Family. 

Princess’s.—A new tragedy, by Sydney Grundy and 
Wilson Barrett, Clito, first performance announced for 
day of our publication. 

Prince’s.—Mrs. Langtry has a new play in prepara- 
tion; in the meantime The Lady of Lyons will be the 
evening performance. 

Crirerion still keeps Cupid in Camp and The Man 
with Three Wives on the bills; both excellent. 

Enprre.—lound the World, a grand spectacular piece 
under the management of the popular M. Marius. 

Royaury.—Helen Barry will be welcomed on her 
re-appearance in London, on the 5th inst., in Led 
Astray. 

NoveLty.—Oliver Grumble, capital burlesque, full of 
fun. Mr. Edouin will shortly produce a farcical comedy 
from the French, by Mr. De Verney. 

AVENUE.—Lurline, burlesque extravaganza by Reece 
and Farnie, Miss Violet Cameron doing the principal 
business. 

Comepy.—On the 10th inst. will be produced M. Ivan 
Caryll’s comic opera, The Lily of Léoville, a story of a 
Breton wedding. Plot and music are alike new in 
style. 

ere Aquarium.—Excellent variety entertainment. 
Ballet by Kattie Lanner. 

CrystaL Patack.—The Easter attractions, in addition 
to the usual concerts and other entertainments, bring 
crowds to this popular resort. 

THe Cantersury.—A_ well-conducted music-hall with 
an excellent variety of entertainment. A most enjoyable 
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evening can be spent at the convenient and admirably 
organised ‘‘ Canterbury Theatre of Varieties.” 

The fifth Philharmonic Concert, on the 19th inst., 
will be marked by the performance of the new symphony 
in C, written specially for the Society by St. Saéns, who 
will conduct. 

At the opening of the Colonial and Indian Exhibition 
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the Albert Hall Choir will give Lord Tennyson’s Ode, 
for which Sir Arthur Sullivan has composed the music. 
Madame Albani will be the solo vocalist. 

The German Reeds’ entertainment is excellent. A 
United Pair, music by Caldicott; and a most amusing 
sketch, Amateur Theatricals, by Mr. Corney Grain. 

EDIToR. 


REVIEWS. 


Martial Law, and the Custom of War; or, Military Force 
and Jurisdiction in Troublous Times. By Lieut.-Col. 
Tovey, R.E. (London: Chapman & Hall). 


This is a very carefully written, and well drawn up 
digest of all that appertains to these two very important 
and imperfectly understood subjects. 

Chap. I.—" Military Force in Aid of Civil Power ’— 
should be carefully studied, both by magistrates and the 
military. The former may thereby clearly know they have 
the power to call for military assistance, and that it is 
the duty of the military when called upon by the civil 
powers to assist them in suppressing riots. Had this 
been clearly understood a short time since, it would 
have been impossible for the disgraceful scenes to have 
occurred. 

Chap. II.—‘“ Instances of its Use ”’—is very interesting 
and well illustrates the duties enunciated in the previous 
chapter. These two chapters might be printed separately 
for the use of magistrates and the police. 

Chap. IV. deals in a@ very clear manner with the 
definition and necessity of martial law, and the replace- 
ment of ordinary law by military force. Then follows 
instances of the use of martial law within the United 
Kingdom, with a very full account of the Insh Rebellion. 
The concluding chapter—‘‘ On Martial Law during the 
Occupation of Foreign Territory ’—will naturally be con- 
sulted by otticers of all grades on active foreign service. 
Every question on martial law is fully considered, and 
the deductions are fairly drawn; while the authorities 
referred to, show that the author has done everything 


that industry and scholarly research can do to make 
the book as perfect as possible; and that he has suc- 
ceeded will be the opinion of those who read the work. 


Guides’ and Markers’ Duties, in Company, Battalion and 
Brigade Movements. By Wituiam Gorpon. 

Military Sketching Made Easy, and Military Maps Ex- 
plained. By Captain H. D. Hutcuinson, Bengal Staff 
Corps. (Gall & Polden, Chatham). 


These two books belong to Messrs. Gall & Polden’s 
well-known mulitary series. The former is excellently 
written, and shows the author to be thoroughly conver- 
sant with field exercise, and will without any difficulty 
enable guides and markers to perceive at a glance the 
several posts assigned to them in each movement 
throughout the field exercise. 

Captain Hutchinson’s work is an endeavour to make 
the theory and practice of ‘‘ Military Sketching Easy ”’ 
for those whose duty, interests, or inclination may lead 
them to study the subject. The preface, which is 
equivalent to an essay on military sketching, shows the 
author not only to be an enthusiast in the subject, but 
also to be a thorough master of it. The various chap- 
ters, if carefully studied, cannot fail to assist very 
materially any officer who has a taste for military 
sketching ; while military students desirous of attaining 
skill in this important part of their profession, will 
regard Captain Hutchinson's book as the text-book on 
military sketching. 
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THE NATIONAL RECORD OF THE VICTORIA CROSS. 


By MAJOR W. J. ELLIOTT. 


THE CROSSES GAINED AT THE BATTLE OF INKERMAN—concluded. 


+4 LTHOUGH the battle of Inkerman was 
ip] decidedly won by the unflinching 

| courage and dogged determination 
‘““not to be beaten” of the rank and 
file of the British infantry, and is 
entitled to be called ‘‘The Soldiers’ 
Battle,” the glorious part which the 
English artillery played on that eventful day must not 
be forgotten. The Russians managed to bring into 
action no less than 185 guns, to oppose which the 
English had 86 pieces of field-artillery, and the French 
24. Karly in the fight Lord Raglan perceived the 
inequality of the artillery duel, and ordered up two 
18-pounder guns which were then in the Siege Park 
camp. It is reported that when this order was de- 
livered to the officer in charge of these guns, he 
stated that it was impossible to get them to the 
front, and that this reply was taken back to Lord 
Raglan, whose remark, ‘‘I do not like that word im- 
possible,” caused an Artillery officer to step forward and 
volunteer to bring up the cannon. This story has been 
frequently told and written as a fact, but it is not one. 
It arose from a misconception of orders, not the first 
misconception made that morning Fortunately, there 
was ‘‘ misconception’ of orders on the Russian side, 
as well as on the side of the English and French. But, 
in this instance, the English officer who was entrusted 
with Lord Raglan’s order, instead of carrying it to 
Colonel Gambier, commanding the Siege Park, took it 
to Colonel Fitzmayer, then in action with the two field- 
batteries of the 2nd Division defending the Home Ridge. 
He, of course, knew that it could not have been Lord 
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Raglan’s intention that he should leave his own guns, in 
the heat of action, and go in search of others, and he 
therefore said it was ‘‘ impossible,” which, of course, it 
was for him to do. So there was a delay owing to this 
mistake of the messenger, but it was not for long. The 
order was despatched to the Siege Park, where it found 
Gambier and his men ready and expecting it, with the 
ammunition-waggons and all necessary equipments in 
order. There were no draught-horses at hand, but 
this difficulty was not allowed to stand in the way. The 
eager Artillerymen harnessed themselves to the guns. 
‘‘ These men,” writes Kinglake, ‘‘ were in number about 
150. The body of officers with them included Colonel 
Gambier, their commander, Colonel Collingwood Dick- 
son, Captain d'Aguilar, Captain Mowbray, Captain 
Chermside, the Adjutant of the siege-train, Lieutenant 
Sinclair, Lieutenant Harward, and George Symonds. 
Excited by the roar of battle, and chafing at the 
physical conditions which set bounds to the rate of 
their progress, all—oflicers and men alike—had their 
heart in the work. After finding that the labour 
of their task had been aggravated by a provoking 
mistake which led them for some time in a wrong direc- 
tion, our artillerymen, by continued exertions, succeeded 
in dragging forward their guns to the verge of the 
battle-field, and presently came under fire. Colonel 
Gambier, struck down by a round shot, was forced to 
give up the command, and he ceded it to Colonel 
Collingwood Dickson.” 

It could not have fallen into abler hands. Dickson, 
already recommended for the Victoria Cross for his 
gallantry in the trenches before Sebastopol on the day 
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of opening fire, October 17th, strengthened his claim to 
that distinction still further by his cool and intrepid 
conduct during the fight of Inkerman. Selecting, with 
great judgment, an admirable position, he planted his 
guns where, in a short time, they turned the scale of 
victory in favour of the few and wearied Englishmen 
who, battling against numbers, had, until then, almost 
feared that all was lost save honour. Immediately con- 
fronting Dickson’s guns was a Russian battery of 100 
pieces of cannon, including a large proportion of 12- 
pounders, and some 32-pound howitzers. The English 
guns were long iron ones, weighing each forty-two 
hundredweight, and bearing very strong charges of 
powder ; they threw their eighteen-pound ball with pre- 
cision and terrific power. The historian who has so 
specially recorded in minute details all the incidents of 
the great battle itself very graphically describes the 
extraordinary artillery duel between Dickson’s guns and 
the batteries of the Russians, which commenced to pour 
upon them a storm of round-shot and shell when they 
discovered their position. ‘‘ From moment to moment 
the round-shot came up, turning the ground on all sides 
of our gunners—came crashing through the underwood 
and tossing branches and roots into the air—came 
striking down men and striking down horses, and 
smashing artillery tumbrils—whilst, sometimes over- 
head, sometimes on the ground, the 32-pounder shell 
would tear itself into fragments, and send them crying 
for blood, with their harsh, grating, truculent ‘scrisht’ 
—the most hated of all battle-sounds. By the fire thus 
raging against 1t from a numerous and powerful artil- 
lery, Colonel Collingwood Dickson's small band of 150 
men was at first somewhat heavily stricken, and in one 
quarter of an hour there fell seventeen of their number 
—a proportion of more than one-tenth ; but, as often as 
any nian dropped whilst working one of the guns, his 
place was eagerly taken by another. All were glowing 
with zeal, and exulting, as only gunners can do, in a 
sense of artillery power.” But the destructive power 
was not altogether with the many and well-served 
Russian guns. Ina quarter of an hour the little band 
of English artillerymen began to make themselves the 
masters of the contest. ‘‘ The slaughter, the wreck, the 
confusion they spread in the enemy’s batteries had by 
that time weakened his fire, and henceforth every in- 
stant it seemed more and more plain that this was an 
unequal conflict. The harm our artillerymen suffered 
was only, after all, ‘severe loss,’ whilst the harm they 
inflicted might rather be called ‘ devastation.’ Every 
minute the ascendant they already had won was gain- 
ing them an ascendant yet greater. During the second 
quarter of an hour they only lost two or three men ; yet, 
whilst thus lightly stricken themselves, they were able, 
no less than at first, to go on destroying and still de- 
stroying. Whether tearing direct through a clump of 
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the enemy’s gunners, or lighting upon some piece of rock 
and flinging abroad, right and left, its murderous 
splinters; whether bounding into a team of artillery 
horses, or smashing or blowing up tumbrils, the terrible 
18-pounder shot never flew to its task without ploughing 
a furrow of ruin. Within half an hour from the time 
when he brought into action the two 18-pounders, Col- 
lingwood Dickson had made his ascendant complete.” 
The Russian batteries drew out of action, and Prince 
Mentschikoff’s despatch to the Czar on the following 
day gave as a reason that “the siege-artillery of the 
English was placed in position on the field of battle, and 
it was not possible for our field-artillery to contend 
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uvainst them with advantage.” General Dannenberg 
also wrote, referring to Dickson’s 18-pounders, ‘‘ Bientot 
le feu meurtrier del’ Artillerie ennemie nous contraignit a 
faire retraite sur la ville.” 

‘¢You have covered yourself with glory,” was Lord 
Raglan’s remark to Collingwood Dickson as he beheld 
the enemy in retreat, and so highly did he appreciate 
the good work done by the gunners under that officer 
that he caused it to be specially noted in the official 
records of each man’s service that he was “ present at 
the battle of Inkerman with the two 18-pounder guns 
which rendered such distinguished and _ splendid 
service.” 


THE NATIONAL RECORD OF THE VICTORIA CROSS. 


Dickson, having already gained the Victoria Cross 
for gallantry on a previous occasion, as mentioned in 
this record of that Order which I am compiling, ought 
to have received a special clasp for his magnificent 
bearing and performance at Inkerman. 

In another part of the field officers and men of the 
Royal Artillery were earning fresh distinction also. 
Townsend’s battery, going to the assistance of the hard- 
pressed 2nd Division, was advancing in column of route 
in search of a position from which it might act with 
effect. At length a spot was found, and three guns had 
been unlimbered, when suddenly, out of the mist and 
brushwood, appeared a small scattered body of British 
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who were advancing upon them with loud and joyous 
cries. Miller had loaded with case-shot, but he had 
only time to fire one hasty round when the enemy closed 
upon him. Even in that desperate strait his nerve did 
not fail him. Shouting to his gunners to ‘“‘ Draw swords 
and charge!” he himself, under a shower of bullets, 
put spurs to his horse and rode straight at the nearest 
of the approaching Russians. ‘The audacity of the 
attack paralyzed, for a moment, the enemy in their 
onset, and then there commenced an extraordinary hand- 
to-hand fray between the few English artillerymen and 
the many Russian infantry, the former trying, with the 
strength and energy of despair, to beat back the latter 
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LIEUTENANT MILLER, RoYAL ARTILLERY, CHARGES INTO THE MIDST OF THE ATrACKING RUSSIANS. 


infantry, driven back by heavy Russian columns. Lieu- 
tenant Frederick Miller, who was in command of the 
leading half-battery, asked these men to form up in 
rear of his guns, so that, with their support, he might 
be able to open fire upon theenemy. Three officers and 
two privates of the Connaught Rangers stood fast by the 
guns for a while, but officers and men, seeing that there 
were no limbers or teams at hand to effect the with- 
drawal of the guns, and knowing themselves to be enor- 
mously overmatched by the approaching foe, considered 
that any effort to save the guns would be unavailing, 
and that there was nothing for it but to continue the 
retreat. So the infantry left the guns and gunners to 
meet without escort the attack of two Russian battalions 


from the guns, using swords, rammers, sponge-staves, 
and even their fists, with equal vigour. Miller miracu- 
lously escaped without even a wound from this fiery 
contest, and, in recognition of his intrepidity, was 
deservedly decorated with the Victoria Cross. 

Later in the day another English battery (Turner’s) 
had taken up a position behind a low parapet on the 
crest of the British position near the Home Ridge. 
Three guns under Lieutenant Boothby were on the left 
separated from the other half battery by a small inter- 
val. One of Boothby’s guns, under Sergeant-Major 
Andrew Henry, was placed from want of room on the 
left of the parapet, on the slope of the hill, and with tall 
brushwood close in front of it. A column of the enemy 
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making a circuit suddenly fell on the left of the half 
battery, and immediately about this isolated gun. 
Henry called upon his men to defend their piece with 
their lives, and he and Gunner James Taylor drawing 
their swords, stood firm. The Russians came on with 
loud shouts, and bayonets down, to the charge, but they 
were encountered with a desperate valour which they 
had not counted upon. Henry wrested a bayonet from 
one Russian, throwing the man down, whilst with his 
sword he defended himself furiously against other assail- 
ants. Both he and Taylor were closed in upon all sides, 
the latter receiving his death-wound, and several gunners 
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than twelve wounds, yet he survived to receive a com- 
mission for his gallantry, and the Victoria Cross. 

Three sailors, Thomas Reeves, James Gorman, and 
Mark Scholefield, did gallant service during this eventful 
day, when a body of the enemy approached the Lancas- 
ter battery which their young Commander Hewett had 
so bravely defended in the sortie of the 26th of October. 
Seizing the muskets of certain disabled soldiers, these 
fine fellows mounted on the banquette, and under a 
heavy fire kept up a continuous fusilade, their pieces 
being loaded for them by comrades under cover. They 
were each rewarded by the bestowal of the Victoria Cross. 
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SERGEANT-Mayor Henry, Royat ARTILLERY, STANDS BY HIS GUN IN DEFENCE. 


falling with him. Henry himself received an upward 
thrust of a bayonet in the chest, which almost lifted 
him from the ground, and at the same instant he was 
stabbed in the back and in the arms. He sank down 
unconscious from loss of blood, but though apparently 
dead, the savage soldiery by whom he was surrounded, 
infamed by raki and religion, drove their bayonets 
repeatedly into his prostrate body. He received no less 


There is one branch of Her Majesty’s Service which 
has seldom more than scant justice done to it, although 
no better or braver men have ever upheld England’s 
glory per mare per terram. I refer, of course, to the 
Royal Marines, to whom honours and decorations have 
always been grudgingly accorded. Upon this day of 
Inkerman, however, there was a representative of the 
corps, Corporal John Prettyjohn, who won distinction 
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for himself and the noble force to which he belonged. 
It is officially recorded of him that at one critical period 
of the battle—a small party of the Marines were on the 
field—he placed himself in an advanced position, killing 
with his own hand four Russians, and showing a con- 


SERGEANT PRETIYJOHN. 


spicuous example of cool courage. For this, he received 
the Victoria Cross. 

The Roll of that distinguished Order bears upon it 
no more deserving names than those whose merit was 
recognized and rewarded for daring deeds done on the 
field of Inkerman. But there were deeds performed 
during that terrible struggle which have obtained no 
earthly record : 


Wrought where none alone could see them 
Save the one Almighty Seer. 


As the Times famous correspondent W. H. Russell, 
who was present himself on the ground during the day, 
said, ‘‘ The Battle of Inkerman admits of no description. 
It was a series of dreadful deeds of daring, of sanguinary 
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hand-to-hand fights, of despairing rallies, of desperate 
assaults, in glens and valleys, in brushwood glades and 
remote dells, hidden from all human eyes, and from 
which the conquerors, Russian or British, issued only 
to engage fresh foes, till our old supremacy, so rudely 
assailed, was triumphantly asserted, and the battalions 
of the Czar gave way before our steady courage and the 
chivalrous fire of France.” 

It was a battle, too, in which the elements had to be 
fought against also. The prayer of Ajax for light to see 
his foeman’s face was one which many a warrior that 
day put up in spoken or secret thought ; but the day was 
one of darkness, and the struggle had to be carried on 
in the gloom of lowering clouds, and in the blindness 
of misty rain. But the British soldier fought that day 
as if to doubt of success was to be a traitor to one’s 
colours. And yet more than once during those trying 
hours, there was almost cause for the bravest to despair, 
for the odds against us were as ten to one. The winning 
of the battle cost the English the loss in killed and 
wounded of 2,600 men—more than one fourth of the 
number which went into action. ‘It was a glorious 
day for the British arms,” wrote Lord Raglan to the 
Secretary of State, and it was by common consent 
allowed to be the “Soldier’s Victory.” Yet, when the 
honours for it were distributed they were scattered 
amongst the staff and those who had interest in high 
places. The brevet promotions given for Inkerman 
were mockingly spoken of, in every regiment in the 
Crimea, as the ‘‘ Cocked-hat Gazette.” If in the French 
army ‘‘ the meanest helmet caught some beams of glory,” 
the English soldier had to conquer, as of yore, ‘‘ under 
the cold shade of aristocracy.” 


Not for him were the wreaths and laurels, 
He was but one of the rank and file. 


Better and brighter days have come for the Services, 
in which merit is quickly recognized and rewarded with 
no sparing hand. 

And therefore, perhaps, the contrast between Now and 
THen, enhances the value of that simple Cross ‘“ For 
Valour” given to those regimental officers and men who, 
on that sad Sunday of mingled hope and despair, won 
their right to wear it by the dauntless courage and 
endurance they displayed upon the bloodstained heights 
of Inkerman. 


THE PLATEAU OF THE 


NILGHERRIES AS 


A LOCATION FOR 


A MILITARY COLONY. 


By W. ALEXANDER. 


varying distances from the coast-line, 
extends an elevated range of upland, 
called the Eastern and Western Ghats, 
which constitute the great watersheds 
of Southern India. 

These converge with the narrowing 
of the peninsula, and form, as it were, the southern 
point of a triangle, of which the Eastern and Western 
Ghats form the sides, a little north of Coimbatore. 

Between the two elevated ridges, which are not con- 
tinuous, lies the great table-land of Central India, 
through which courses the Godavery and Kishna and 
Toongaboodra rivers, with their numerous tributaries 
which, generally speaking, have their source on or 
near the higher or western ridge, and flow in an 
easterly and south-easterly direction through that part 
of the country called the Deccan, which includes the 
dominions of the Nizam of Hydrabad, together with 
portions of English-ruled territory in both the Bombay 
and Madras Presidencies. Further south, and not far 
from the source of the Toongaboodra, rises the Cauvery, 
which, whilst the former flows at first in a northerly 
direction, through Mysore, to join the Kishna, flows 
along the northward of the Nilgherries, past the historic 
city of Seringapatam to mingle its waters with the 
others in the Bay of Bengal. 

The plateau to which the present paper refers is of 
very limited extent, but is deserving of much more at- 
tention than it has received hitherto; it having been 
considered principally as a resort for the Governor of 
the Southern Presidency and his ‘ over-worked” offi- 
cials during a portion of the year; a pleasant climate, 
where the exhausted European can restore his health 
without going to the expense of a return to Europe, and 
a suitable location for a few favoured mortals who hold 
appointments with considerable emoluments attached 
—such as Tiger-slayer to the Government, and such 
like. 

The plateau lies, roughly speaking, between the 
eleventh and twelfth parallel of north latitude, and is 
about fifty miles long from east to west, by twenty or 
thirty in breadth. At some points the boundaries are 
precipitous rocks, which separate it from the arid plain 
thousands of feet below; but on the west there is a pic- 
turesque boundary line of the Koondah mountains, 


which, with a bold and beautiful sky-line, conceal the 
glorious hues of the setting sun as he sinks enrobed in 
azure and purple and golden glories, which the artist 
has refrained from naming, down into the Arabian Sea 
beyond the coast of Malabar. 

Situated at an elevation of about 6,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, and under the influence of the sea- 
breezes which, at different seasons of the year, blow 
from the Bay of Bengal and the Arabian Sea, known as 
the north-east and south-west monsoons, this spot is 
favoured beyond all the hill regions of Northern India, 
not only in a climate which is agreeable to the Euro- 
pean, but also in having an expanse of fine open country 
which contrasts so favourably with the cramped and 
uncertain spaces on which the houses are perched on 
jutting ledges and cozy corners of those selected isolated 
spots of the Himalayas, which are called “ hill stations.” 

These latter are difficult of access, entailing, in many 
cases, journeys of days, in which all modes of con- 
veyance are called into use, from the iron horse of 
Europe to the agile and most trustworthy and faithful 
servant, the palanquin ‘“ kahar,” than whom a more 
praiseworthy public benefactor does not exist on the face 
of this earth, and whose services have not received that 
appreciation to which merit has entitled them, either 
from the Government of the country or from private 
persons. In future years, and not at a very distant 
date, the ‘‘ kahar” will be lamented for as an extinct 
genus, and his loss will be felt both by the solitary 
traveller and the wounded warrior on the battle-field. 

After this pardonable digression let us return to the 
pleasant glades of the Nilgherries, to which we can 
ascend in the comfortable carriages of the Madras Rail- 
way Company, the ascent being upwards through one of 
the most picturesque gorges of which any mountain 
ridge could boast, making our first halt at Coonoor, of 
which I shall speak hereafter. 

There are several other passes called ghats, which 
have been used at different times, and leading from 
different directions. This lovely plain can be reached 
by now disused pathways from the plains of Mysore on 
the north, from the semi-tropical elevated coffee dis- 
tricts of the Wynaad on the north-west, and also by 
the romantic passes through the Koondahs, which 
traverse the home of the elephant and the tiger, and 
cross that funnel-shaped ravine where the concentrated 
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blasts of the chilled air, impregnated with concentrated 
malaria, have produced such sudden and fatal results on 
man and beast that it is called the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death. 

The plateau may be considered as an irregularly 
formed oblong, at an elevation of about 6,000 feet above 
sea-level, having, towards the centre, a mountain sum- 
mit called Dodabetta, with an elevation of 7,800 feet ; 
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climate, and surrounded by neat gardens, where the 
officers on duty at the sanitarium expend their surplus 
energy in producing, for their tables, the fruits and 
vegetables of old England, and with which they delight 
to regale their friends who may happen to take a short 
holiday to the blue hills. 

In a climate such as that of which we treat horticul- 
ture is indeed a pleasure. With surroundings of hedges 
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OOTACAMUND., 


to the westward of which lies, picturesquely situated, 
Ootacamund, which may now be considered the seat 
of Government and head-quarters of the Southern Pre- 
sidency. 

To the eastward of Dodabetta is situated the barracks 
of Wellington, originally constructed for a European 
regiment of infantry, but of recent years used as a 
sanitarium for the European troops in Madras and 
Burmah, the surrounding hill-slopes being sprinkled 
with neat cottages suited to the mild, semi-tropical 


of heliotrope and roses, which appear to be always in 
bloom; where seedlings and plants, and grafts, and bud- 
dings are rewarded with immediate results; where it is 
almost possible to see our child-plants growing before 
our eyes, the interest and pleasures of horticulture are 
intensified. Where the bloom of the citron and orange 
trees waft their perfume over hedgerows such as I have 
described above, and where the opening foliage reveals 
glimpses of the apple and peach blossom, and, in their 
season, the old familiar fruits of our earlier days recall 
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visions of childhood, it is a pleasure to live without the 
adventitious amenities which have been introduced by 
the presence of the Presidential Court. 

At the top of the Southern Gorge, up which traverses 
the old bridle-path, the later carriage-road, and the 
more recent line of rail, is situated Coonoor, a very pic- 
ture of prettiness, and those who can recall to their 
memory the jolly old host of the hotel, who provided 
such good homely English cheer in his excellent house, 
would, I think, join me in the thought that it would be 
well to be there. 

Memory takes me back nearly a score of years to a 
Christmas season spent there, and, amongst other old 
familiar faces, I remember one whom I had met else- 
where on the first day of arrival in Malabar years before, 
and who feasted my wondering ears with the tale of his 
life, including his return to England after forty years 
amongst the hills of Southern India; his melancholy 
feeling on reaching what he still called ‘“ home’”’; his 
wonder, on attending the church of his childhood, to find 
being there recited a service which was unfamiliar to 
him ; a solemn visit to an old corner of a quiet church- 
yard, and his determination to eat his Christmas-dinner 
on the Nilgherries. His portly form, genial heartiness, 
and true hospitality were faithful evidences of what 
might be expected from a life on the hills surrounded 
by plenty, and far removed from the chills of our Eng- 
lish climate, and from the more chilling frigidity of our 
artificial civilization. 

The average temperature of the plateau varies from 
about 62° F. to about 78° F. in different localities. A 
pleasant medium for an average Englishman, but a 
little too chilly for the native of the plains, who is un- 
happy unless when basking in the rays of a sun which 
heats without producing the depressing exhaustion felt 
in low latitudes. 

The native inhabitants of the Nilgherries are divided, 
as elsewhere, into classes, or castes, the principal 
being the Todas and Badagas. The former are the 
lords, or proprietors of the soil, the men having a noble 
appearance, devote their time to pastoral pursuits, and 
have in their traditions many of the features of the 
ancient Israelites. Indeed, some of their religious 
rites of sacrifice, and the scapegoat described in the 
Mosaic laws, are carried out exactly as there laid 
down; the scapegoat bearing the sins of the people, 
being sacred and secure from the attacks of man, is 
allowed to wander to and fro with his burden of guilt 
or sin, or shame, till he, with it, is destroyed by some 
hungry wild beast, who thereby becomes accursed, and 
a fit object for the snare of the hunter. The women of 
this tribe are deficient in the lofty elegant bearing of 
simplicity which distinguishes their lords. This may 
be the result of their domestic and social relationship. 
Whether female children were, in early times, destroyed, 
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thus making women scarce, or from other reasons, it 
is a fact that polyandria is the universal custom amongst 
them, each woman having for husbands the brothers 
of the family who have taken her to wife. How this 
answers, from a domestic point of view, I know not, 
but the results are evident. The race is becoming ex- 
tinct, and the birth of a child amongst these people is 
a novelty. A few decades longer, and they will have 
become a people known only to history. 

Their habitations are of a very primitive character, 
being somewhat after the nature of Peggotty’s boat, 
made of bent branches; a kind of basket-work, covered 
with clay, with a low doorway-entrance at either end, 
which, at any rate, would give an opportunity of tem- 
porary segregation when such was desirable. These 
curious structures are usually erected on elevated out- 
lying secluded localities, away from the busy haunts of 
men. Their food is simple, generally cakes made of 
grain, which is provided by the Badagas in lieu of rent 
for the holdings which they cultivate, and the milk of 
their own goats. Their dress is generally made of 
coarse native-made blanket-stuff, thrown carelessly 
round -the body, and, in the male, exposing the right 
arm and shoulder. | 

The men generally carry a long staff with a bent top, 
something like a crozier, and call to mind the ancient 
patriarch who pitched his tent and tended his flocks 
‘‘on a mountain to the east of Bethel.” 

The Badagas are an agricultural people, who hold 
their lands from the Todas, and pay them for their 
holdings in kind. They produce millet and other small 
grains for their own consumption and the support of 
the Todas, also a lentil, which is largely used in the 
Madras Presidency for the feeding of horses; but they 
do very little to replenish the market with any of the 
food-stuffs or requirements of a considerable European 
and Anglo-Indian or Eurasian population. 

The stretch of country from Ootacamund westward 
to the Koondahs is a magnificent undulating variegated 
expanse of what looks like English park-land; a suc: 
cession of rounded hillocks covered with a deep rich 
loam, separated by thickly-wooded glens, which would 
provide a grateful cover for cattle, but which are now 
more generally the haunts of the ‘‘ cheetah” and 
tiger. 

Further westward, on the sloping ridges of the Koon- 
dahs, these expanding uplands become more beautiful 
and more grand. Away from the destroying agency of 
man, much of the magnificent timber which clothes 
these hills yet remains, where the stately sambur and 
the graceful antelope share the shelter of the forest with 
the wily cheetah ; while further down, below the western 
spurs, the grand old elephant retains the stately supre- 
macy of the primeval forests. 

These beautiful greenswards of the eastern slopes of 
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the Koondahs contain some of the prettiest spots on 
which my eye has ever rested. Sheltered glens, sur- 
rounded by lofty wide-stretching elevated sweeps of 
exceeding richness, over which course the passing 
shadows of the fleeting clouds amidst an awful silence, 
unbroken by the sound of bird or beast, except it be the 
harsh-voiced crow, who has followed the traveller from 
the nearest spot of habitation in the hope of obtaining 
the remnants of a meal; for he has learned by experi- 


A “Topa” aND Two WOMEN. 


ence that the squalid wants of the native does not allow 
of a remnant left after food, and instinct teaches him 
to follow in the course of a well-dressed stranger with a 
retinue of servants. 

These crows are strange creatures. The Corvus 
splendens of India is a study for anyone who can 
appreciate drollery; they have to live by their wits, and 
it may be said that they obtain an excellent livelihood. 
I hope I will be pardoned for introducing a story of a 
crow into this paper. 

J-—— and I were spending a summer on the hills, 
and living together in a sweet little cottage covered 
with trellis-work, over which spread a variegated 
clothing of nature’s beauties. J considered him- 
self a great sportsman, and lamented that he had never 
killed an elephant. I offered to get him shelter at the 
solitary home of an old friend away down the western 
slopes, and near the Nelimbur forests, where the mighty 
beast has still his home. The season was far advanced, 
and rain had fallen, and I knew that malaria was 
there a mighty power; but was determined. It took us 
some time to make our arrangements, and it came to 
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the ears of my old friend of Coonoor that we meditated 
the journey, when he came at once and warned us 
of the danger and tried to dissuade us from pursuing it. 

About this time I was engaged in some work for the 
Madras Medical Press, and was much interrupted by 


the importunities of a crow, who perched himself on a 


branch outside my open window, and there continued to 
make use of the most extraordinary language, which I 
failed to understand, nor could I by any efforts drive the 
bird away. 

One morning J came into my bedroom with a 
gun in his hand, looking quite scared. I asked him 
what was the matter, when he told me that for several 
mornings he could get no rest on account of a crow that 
was cursing and swearing down his chimney at him, 
and that he had been out after him. I, myself, had a 
good shot at him, but he seemed shot proof. Our 
preparations were continued, and the crow never ceased 
his vulgar importunities. His evil-looking eye was ever 
upon us, and many a time we exchanged looks when the 
crow gave vent to a denunciation more awful than 
usual. We began, at last, to look upon the crow as an 
enemy. 

A hospitable friend gave us a farewell luncheon: our 
pack-animals and their drivers, who had been with 
difficulty procured to undertake the journey at that 
season, were assembled; and all seemed ready, in- 
cluding the crow, whose attendance was now unceasing. 
We returned from luncheon to find our pack-animals 
and their owners gone. Others were hunted up, and 
we were just making a start when a soldier approached 
on horseback, breathless—a comrade was supposed to 
be drowned. We hastened away to render assistance, 
only to find the body cold and stiff and dead. The 
omen was not propitious; but we succeeded late in 
the evening in starting for Ootacamund, which we 
reached at a late hour. 

Next morning we were surprised to see the crow was 


-one of our party. Colonel R—— rode out with us 


several miles on our pata, and I well remember his 
parting words, ‘‘ Don’t leave this track, or you are lost.” 
We travelled on and on, till evening darkened into night 
and we were still in the saddle when, according to our 
calculations, we should have reached our destination, a 
rest-house at the foot of the Koondahs. The ground 
was getting very wild and uncertain, and I pro- 
posed a halt and return to some recognized spot, but 
J pushed on ; suddenly I heard a scramble, and he 
returned to where I was, breathless. He had found 
himself on a rock overlooking an awful precipice, and 
narrowly escaped instant death. We retraced our steps, 
allowing our ponies to guide us; and after a weary 
march we again found ourselves at where we had 
started the morning previously. After another day in 
the saddle we arrived at the hill rest-house we were 
3B 
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seeking, beautifully nestled in amongst the well-wooded 
Koondahs, with our crow still in attendance and still 
uttering the most discordant sounds. 

My ten days’ leave had expired, so I returned to 
Wellington. J——, who was on long leave, went on to 
Wallaghat, over the Valley of the Shadow of Death, 


received a hearty welcome at a romantic little cottage 


which he made his head-quarters, visited the home of 
the elephant, and absorbed the germs of a malarial fever 
which showed itself weeks afterwards. He became so 
infatuated with the wild life of liberty in the midst of 
beautiful surroundings of mountain and glen that re- 
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minded him of his much-loved Scottish Highlands, that 
he resolved to throw in his lot in a far-removed and 
obscure coffee-plantation, and give up his prospects in 
the regiment of which he was senior captain. The 
result was disastrous, and, as an old friend to whom I 
was narrating the adventure said, was what the many- 
wintered crow had been trying to warn you both of. 

Years before this adventure, I had been struck with 
the vast rich wilderness which was lying there unused, 
and on the summit of Dodabetta, from which the whole 
plateau was visible, 1 sketched an idea which presented 
itself to me then, of the great value which this magnifi- 
cent tract would be as a military colony. 

I had been serving on the coast of Malabar, on the 
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Coromandel coast, and in Burmah, and had got some 
insight into the wants of the British soldier, the cause 
of his deterioration, and the expense to which the 
State was put by invaliding; and I then formulated the 
idea of the colonization of the plateau by deserving and 
selected families of time-expired soldiers of our army. 
Throughout the various stations in Southern India 
the want of good English vegetables is felt, and is one 
cause of deterioration of general health. True, this 
want is, to a certain extent, recompensed by the abun- 
dance of fruit, and by vegetables of native growth which 
are supplied. But, however nutritious are the yams, 
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sweet potatoes, bringals, and glutinous esculents which 
appear as part of the soldier’s dinner-ration in these 
localities, the want of the potato and the cabbage, and 
the other green foods of his youth, becomes much felt, 
and, when obtained, they are keenly enjoyed and add new 
life-blood to the debilitated frame. 

When I looked at an expanse of about three hundred 
square miles of the richest soil the earth could show, in 
a climate so mild that a European could till the ground 
which would bring forth these crops annually, I could 
not help thinking that sufficient benefit was not derived 
from a spot so happily situated. 

It occurred to me that many of the families of old 
soldiers who have become acclimatised in India were 
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going back to England to fill up the ranks of a starving, 
poor population in the dens of our big towns and 
cities, or perhaps to find the ‘‘home” they had long 
dreamt of in the bare walls of our inhospitable work- 
houses, 

It struck me then, as it strikes me now, that for many 
such families a happier provision could be made, that a 
small allotment of land in such a locality, given to 
selected and deserving soldiers with families of young 
children, would not only render them more happy, but 
give a brighter chance of usefulness and utility to them- 
selves and the State, than by returning them to the 
cold, inhospitable crowds of the striving and starving 
masses of the people of England, whose ways they had 
almost forgotten under the sun. | 

The same climate which can rear the orphan children 
of the soldier in the Lawrence Asylum there, and make 
them useful, would allow of a hardy race of agricul- 
turists to grow up, who would allow their children to serve 
the State that had made such a good provision for them, 
and who could provide the much wanted food-stuffs for 
the military stations on the plains. Already there is 
a great concourse of Europeans assembled at, and dwel- 
ling amongst these hills, at lower elevations, where the 
coffee, tea, and chinchona industries have striven and 
obtained a sure footing in the trade of England, and 
with the increased number of these residents has sprung 
up an increased demand for what is not obtainable, and 
consequently an increased unsettledness and running to 
and fro to what the Englishman still and always calls 
‘‘ Home.” It becomes a question of State whether it is 
judicious to encourage this restlessness, and whether 
it would not be better to bring Home and its associations 
within hail of the English cosmopolitan in India. 

It is true that there are several other weighty reasons 
against the project I would wish to advocate; the 
greatest, perhaps, being the fear of multiplication in 
India of the social disgrace ‘‘ the mean White.” 

In a country where the white man has overcome by 
the sword the Mahomedan rulers, who in their turn, by 
the power of the sword, had taken the land from the 
Hindoo rulers of a previous era, it is a serious matter, 
and felt as such, that one of the ruling race should lower 
himself and become a shame and a disgrace to humanity ; 
and therefore the mean white is a fear and a dread 
and a shame to his fellow rulers. 

He is generally a fugitive from the law, or a wander- 
ing restless spirit who, probably, having roamed the 
sea till weary of life, now takes to roaming the land in 
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search of the unknown, generally a ‘“ ne’er-do-weell” 
from birth, who owns no supremacy, who is out of caste, 
with no law to guide him, and who becomes a law 
unto himself, which he usually disobeys, and misbe- 
haves himself, congregating with the outcasts of the 
cities, and despised by all. The deterioration of health 
and species is another argument against my proposal, 
but I think if has yet to be proved that such a con- 
dition would obtain. 

It might be also argued that there are not sufficient 
industries to give employment to a number of such 
families; but I think that with careful training, teach- 
ing, and State supervision, such a condition would 
be overcome, and that the economic axiom of a demand 
creating a supply would obtain reversely, that a good 
and regular supply of articles of food much required 
would soon obtain a demand, more especially as there 
would be ever present the Government as a purchaser 
for the wants of its children in the army. 

The opening out of the country by railways has over- 
come the old objection of local requirements, and the 
experiences of recent years show that various parts of 
this great continent can be supplied with requirements 
from very distant localities. The eucaiyptus flourishes 
on these hills, and if sufficiently cultivated would give 
a large employment in the saw-mills, which would in 
turn develop to meet the requirements of the railways 
for wood which would resist the ravages of those pests 
of the country, the ‘‘ white ants.” 

The fruits of the temperate zone which could be grown 
in perfection on this plain would find a ready market 
locally, and in the various cities and towns where there 
are European troops. Brewing has long since been tried 
successfully in times when the supply of the materials 
required in this industry had to be toilsomely and slowly 
brought up the hill by labouring oxen, but in a land 
where the grape would flourish the resident has to 
depend for wine on the markets of Europe or the 
cultivators of Australia. 

The development of this idea would require care in 
selection and minute supervision over the many details 
which would be necessary to ensure even a hope of suc- 
cess; but if rationally and faithfully carried out, in all 
its requirements and details, such a scheme as I have 
suggested would open out a brighter prospect for many 
a faithful servant of the Crown, than what looms through 
the mists of futurity for him and his on this Spring 
of 1886. 

W. ALEXANDER. 
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By RICHARD CLYNTON. ° 


FROM A SUBALTERN’S DIARY. 


Part I. 


s;/Y name is Ramsbottom; who gave me 
3) that name heaven only knows. My 
godfathers and godmothers were saved 
all responsibility in the matter, for I 
was christened ‘‘ Joseph,” which is a 
good, modest name to go through the 
world with. Having given me that, 
and the usual Bible and Prayer-book, the generosity of 
my god-parents stopped; for I carefully thumbed over 
every page, and, though I found plenty of notes, there 
were none of the kind I cherished most. 

My family was eminently respectable, and as such 
we, of course, dated back to the Norman Conquest, 
when, having assisted in placing William I. firmly on 
the throne, my ancestors settled to peaceful pursuits. 
One distinguished himself in the reign of one of the 
Edwards by inventing the tub, for which he was 
allowed to write after his name the letters C.T., Com- 
mander of the Tub; but the hungry official parasites so 
bled him in the way of fees that he was nearly ruined, 
and the order fell into disrepute, but survives in our 
present C.B. To make some amends, His Majesty the 
King made my ancestor tub-maker extraordinary to the 
Royal Family and Court grandees; but although he 
thus had a monopoly of the trade, he could not earn 
a living; for the reason that the ordinary washing- 
basin met. all the requirements of the age. 

With that strange love for the invertion of the natural 
order of things, so prevalent in the human breast, I 
was always called by my companions Sheepshead. 
Their ingenuity did not even stop here’ It is hard to 
keep up appearances with such a name. A smile plays 
upon the face of a room full of company directly you 
are announced. The very dignity that you assume as an 
armour to guard against the quips and jeers of your 
neighbours, 18 pierced at once by the shafts of ridicule, 
and your position is worse than what it was before. 

Although I did not come of a warlike race, I could 
boast of one relative who was a distinguished soldier ; 
for my father’s brother Joseph had followed the drum 
and was present at the great battle of Waterloo, on 
which occasion he gave an instalment to eternity in the 
shape of his left leg. How proud we all were of Uncle 
Joseph's wooden stump! It was quite a feature in the 
family, and we were all made at times painfully aware 


of its presence when the old gentleman paid us his 
annual visit at Christmas. Then the stump, stump of 
that wooden leg was heard all over the house. It 
heralded my uncle’s appearance at breakfast, and gene- 
rally told of his exact locality for the remainder of the 
day. My mother likened it to the cricket on the hearth. 
I pity the cricket that happened to be on the hearth 
when my Uncle Joseph’s wooden stump was also there. 
It would have been very hard upon the cricket. My 
uncle never rose to be higher than a captain. The 
ladder of Fame is at all times difficult to mount, and 
no doubt the task is made still harder by the absence of 
a natural leg and the presence of a wooden one. 

My mother loved my Uncle Joseph, and was proud 
of him. He was, at times, excessively rude to her; so 
he was, indeed, to others besides; but, as she used to 
say, “it is only his manner.” Some people said it 
was an entire absence of manner. Uncle Joseph did not 
mind ; he stumped along, spoke out his mind, and made 
himself, at times, very disagreeable. But with all the 
old gentleman’s peculiarities he was respected, if not 
loved. I was called after him, though he would not 
stand to me, because, he said, he had religious scruples. 

On an evening we all gathered round the old-fashioned 
fireplace in my father’s house, and a seat in the right- 
hand corner was always reserved for the Waterloo 
veteran, who loved to fight his battles over again. The 
great battle was reserved always for Christmas Eve, 
when we gathered together all our friends and relations. 
On such occasions, when over-excited, my uncle used 
to declare that the great Duke himself appealed to him 
at the critical moment of the battle; but we always 
thought that this was an effort of my uncle’s imagina- 
tion, though no one ever thought of casting the slightest 
doubt upon what he said, for my uncle did not like it, 
and said that to tell a lie, even in fun, was unbecoming 
an officer and a gentleman. 

Uncle Joseph was short and stout, with a face made 
red by a network of tiny veins. His snow-white mous- 
tache and bushy eyebrows stood out in bold relief; time 
had played sad havoc with the old gentleman’s head, 
leaving the top and forehead as bare as a piece of 
polished marble. 

There the old gentleman would sit, the ruddy glow 
of the fire playing upon his red face. His wooden leg 
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was run out in front of him like a’ gun. He was very 
particular about that leg, and always had the woodwork 
blackened, to correspond with the boot on his right foot, 
and the iron rim of the stump was brightly burnished. 
As my uncle moved from side to side the muzzle of his 
wooden leg swept the whole company from right to left 
in @ most menacing manner. Opposite my uncle my 
father always sat, and was a most attentive listener. 
My mother took up a central position, and smiled at 
the old soldier’s stories, many of which would not bear 
repeating. The younger members of the family always 
took up the intermediate places; while on Christmas 
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Eve we always had a second, and sometimes a third 
row of chairs. I was always on my uncle’s left. 

The old gentleman when excited embellished his 
language with strange oaths, and, as the Rector used 
to say, “It is a pity the Captain swears so much. 
It is such a bad example for the young people.” 

‘‘'Yes, Dr. Proseworthy, but you know it is only his 
manner. If you were to speak to him, perhaps——’”’ 

‘‘My dear Madam, as you say, it is only his man- 
ner. I remember mentioning the subject once, but the 
effect was contrary to that desired, and I had to retire 
before a volley of abuse that quite amazed me.” 

It is Christmas Eve. We have all taken our seats. 
' The Rector is sitting on the left of my mother, the 
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doctor and the family lawyer are in the second row 
of seats, what my uncle calls his first reserve. My 
uncle always commenced his battle at the same time. 
‘‘Tt was one o'clock,” he would say, as he swept the 
company with the muzzle of his wooden leg. ‘‘ Napo- 
leon ordered a grand attack upon the centre of the left 
wing of the Allies, which was just to our front; for, 
mind you, I was in Picton’s Brigade—Picton’s Brigade. 
Our front line was composed of Dutch and Belgians, 
who, when the French came on, turned and fled like 
redshanks. May God, in His infinite mercy, eternally 
damn them!’’ piously ejaculated my uncle. The Rec- 
tor turned uneasily in his chair; the smile vanished 
from my mother’s face; my father looked calmly at 
the fire whilst he twirled his thumbs. The doctor 
smiled, and the lawyer seemed to be turning over in 
his mind a line of defence for the action of the Dutch 
and Belgians. My uncle, having regained his breath, 
cried, ‘‘ Damn them!” and then continued: ‘In the 
second line stood Picton’s Brigade, good English stuff, 
standing shoulder to shoulder like a red brick wall. 
We were only 3,000. The French had four times our 
numbers. On they came, but there was not a move 
amongst us—not a move. On they came, and when 
not more than thirty yards from us, we heard the 
cheery voice of Picton say, ‘A volley, men, and then 
charge.’ Fire a volley!” cried my uncle, as, having 
seized the poker, he rose from his chair, and, with a 
wide sweep of his wooden leg, which barked many a 
shin, he confronted the company. At this point I 
always took a back seat, and those who had been pre- 
sent on former occasions did the same. ‘‘ Forward !”’ 
cried my uncle, as he elevated the poker, his face 
beaming with enthusiasm. Out came the wooden leg 
well to the front. ‘‘ Charge!” roared the old gentle- 
man as he pounded into the middle of the company. 
The scene now was one of wild confusion. The chil: 
dren fell over each other in their anxiety to escape 
from the wooden leg. The Rector had retired early 
in the engagement, and took up a position of safety 
behind my father’s chair. My mother did likewise; she 
believed thoroughly in the Church, and took shelter 
beside Doctor Proseworthy. The family doctor also beat 
a safe retreat; but the family lawyer, in trying to get 
away, fell over the back of a chair, and he would 
most certainly have had my uncle’s wooden stump 
planted on the fleshy part of his body below his chest, 
had not the gallant officer been brought up in his 
onward career by a cane-bottom chair, through which 
he rammed his leg, and the charge was stopped. He 
sank down on a seat, quite exhausted. ‘‘ Joseph!” he 
cried, as he mopped his face with his large silk pocket- 
handkerchief, ‘‘ unlimber my leg.’’ I think my uncle, 
though an infantry officer, had a knowledge of all 
branches of the service. ‘‘ Joseph,” said my uncle, as 
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I disengaged his stump, “if there are commands in 
heaven, which, of course, there are, for the noble army 
of martyrs must be commanded, then you may rest 
assured that Picton will have a brigade, or perhaps a 
division. May God bless him, for he was as good a 
soldier as ever drew a sword. Here is a shilling, 
boy.” 
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My Uncle Joseph had a good deal to do with the 
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‘“‘give me your arm.” I invariably went to his right 
side, and he as invariably sent me to his left. His 
wooden leg had a peculiar action; it never went 
straight to the front, but came round in a circle, and 
generally brought itself up against the calf of one of 
my legs, both of which were black and blue in conse- 
quence, or occasionally it would strike the ankle-bone 
of my right foot, causing me agony for the time. The 
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“CHARGE!” 


shaping of my future course in life. He had taken a 
creat fancy to me, and it was generally believed, at 
least by my father and mother, that he would make 
me his heir. Whenever he stayed with us I was 
always in attendance upon him. I accompanied him 
in his daily walks. ‘Joseph, lad,” he would say, 


pain was so acute that it doubled me up. My uncle 
always mistook the cause, and attributed my suffering 
to a sudden fit of colic; and it required all I knew to 
prevent the kind-hearted old gentleman from drenching 
me with physic, for, being an old campaigner, he prided 
himself upon his medical skill, which was somewhat 
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heroic in its nature. After an acute attack of ankle- 
bone, my uncle would say to my mother: 

‘Joseph is not well. The boy has a fit of colic. 
We suffered from it a good deal in the Peninsula. 
Send him to bed, Mrs. Ramsbottom ; put a turpentine 
stupe upon his stomach, give him two pills and a black 
draught to follow, and he will be all right in the 
morning. You ’ve been eating something that has die- 
agreed with you, Joseph.” 

‘No, Sir,” I replied. 

My uncle, who was a little hard of hearing, under- 
stood me to say I had been eating nuts. 

‘Nuts, is it?” he said, as he looked sternly at me. 
‘Damned indigestible things are nuts, Joseph. Why, 
I never dare touch them myself.” 

I suid my uncle’s wooden leg never went straight to 
the front. It did on one memorable occasion. My 
father, who, as I have already said, was extremely 
proud of his brother, gave a dinner-party in his 
honour. This was an annual thing; and on this occa- 
sion we gathered together all the local grandees. The 
family doctor and lawyer were not considered amongst 
these. The blue blood of the county could not mix 
freely with those who administered drugs when it was 
ailing, or drew up wills when it was setting out to the 
other world. All accepted, for amusement in the coun- 
try is not great; and my father and mother had little 
difficulty in collecting together some very fine specimens 
from the antique. Old dowagers were there, resplendent 
in diamonds and velvets, both of which had been pre- 
sent at every dinner-party of note, and at the annual 
county ball, for the last quarter of a century. The 
human bodies that these things decorated, some of 
them, looked like pieces of parchment. They say nature 
never wastes; but surely there was a sad waste here, for 
many of these old skins would have done extremely well 
to draw up a family deed upon. The Rector and his 
wife were, of course, of the party, blue blood being very 
partial to the Church. 

There was a great discussion as to who was to take 
down who; for county people are great sticklers for 
etiquette, and stand very much upon their dignity. 
My father, of course, took down the lady of thé evening 
—a Lady in her own right. Then came the difficulty 
to choose out the next in order of precedence. The 
wife of a neighbouring squire was distantly connected 
with a ducal family. The precise connection she was at 
all times pleased to trace out for anyone who gave her 
the slightest encouragement ; but it required something 
above the average intellect to follow her through the 
different ramifications of her pedigree. This lady held 
her head very high, and gave herself very great airs ; 
for, as she often said herself, ‘‘It is just as well to let 
people know who you are—that you are not exactly a 
nobody.” She was elegantly thin, not to say bony. 
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Her aristocratic nose looked as if it had been offended 
from its youth up by having to inhale the odour of 
common humanity. This had given a peculiar and 
haughty expression to her face. Her inferiors she 
treated with disdain; to her equals she was affable, 
and she fawned upon her superiors. To her any dis- 
play of feeling or passion was vulgar. She gave you 
the tips only of her bony fingers when she condescended 
to shake hands; but my uncle always seized the whole 
flabby ‘‘ fin,” as he called it. He hated her, and she 
had no liking for him—he was so extremely coarse and 
vulgar, she said. She fell to my uncle’s lot, and both 
my father and mother wanted him to take down some- 
body else: but this he would not hear of. 

“‘T hate the woman because she is a female snob; 
but, damme, Mrs. Ramsbottom, I hope I know how to 
behave myself as an officer and a gentleman.” 

When the lady arrived she made a most graceful 
curtsey, and I thought she was going to sit down on 
the floor; but my mother said that anybody could see 
that Mrs. Smithfield-Stubbs had passed before the 
Queen. 

The assembled company were paired off in seven 
couples, and streamed down to dinner. I was _ left 
behind, but I could not help following them towards 
that, to me, earthly paradise—the dining-room. 

My uncle’s wooden leg, though the pride of his family, 
was the terror of the whole county. When he offered his 
left arm the lady tried to take his right ; but my uncle, 
in his way, was most punctilious, and he seemed to be, 
on this occasion, extra polite to his partner. No doubt 
he wished to show how an officer and a gentleman could 
smother his feelings of dislike. 

‘‘ Madam,” he said, in his best manner, ‘‘I am si: 
fashioned, and I think a lady should always be worn on 
a gentleman’s left arm. She is then nearest his heart, 
and he has his sword-arm ready to defend her.” 

‘“‘T hope, Captain Ramsbottom, there will be no need 
to use your sword to-night.” 

‘““God forbid there should be, for in my day I have 
done my share of fighting.” 

The old gentleman was very soon in difficulties with 
his stump. He tried at first his usual back action, but 
he brought up on the lady's velvet train, and rip went 
something at the skirts. He then changed his tactics, 
thrusting his leg out straight to the front, hitching up 
his left shoulder as he did so, and thus he laboured 
along like a ship in distress. 

Just as my uncle seemed to be getting on all right, 
there arose a piercing shriek, and the voice of Mrs. 
Smithfield-Stubbs exclaimed, ‘‘ You clumsy brute, 
you ’ve torn my dress and smashed my foot!” 

My uncle, having taken his attention away from his 
stump, had accidentally put it down on his partner’s 
favourite corn. The pain, no doubt, was intense. The 
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lady nearly fainted. Smelling-salts and brandy were 
had recourse to. 

** A fit of colic, no doubt,” said my uncle, who did not 
hear the lady’s remark. 

The lady was upset, and suffered not only extreme 
pain, but such a shock to her feelings that nothing 
would induce her to sit down to dinner, so, to prevent 
the unlucky thirteen, I was had in, and sat next to my 
uncle, and was highly delighted. 

‘* That must have been a sharp attack, Joseph; nuts, 
perhaps,” said my uncle, just as the Rector commenced 
to say grace. 

Like many deaf people, the old gentleman had a habit 
of thinking aloud. The length of the grace seemed dis- 
tasteful to him, so he said, ‘‘ Thinks he’s got us in 
church, no doubt.” 

We sat down, when Uncle Joseph addressed Mr. 
Smithfield-Stubbs : 

‘Terrible thing is colic, Sir. We suffered from it a 
good deal in the Peninsula. A turpentine stupe, with two 
pills and a draught to follow, generally brings relief.” 

The gentleman addressed made no reply. His wife 
never forgave herself for her display of feeling, nor my 
uncle for having been the cause of it. 

Over the wine the parson and my uncle fell foul of 
each other about a passage in the First Book of Kings, 
which relates what befel to the disobedient prophet. 
My uncle, who prided himself upon his Biblica] know- 
ledge, took the part of the prophet who was slain by 
the lion, the Rector that of the false prophet. 

“Surely, as a soldier, you would not defend a man who 
disobeyed his lawful orders,’’ said the parson. | 

‘‘ But here is the case of a distinct after order,” cried 
my uncle, “‘ issued upon what appears to be good autho- 
rity, and the prophet was justified in obeying. If I’d 
been in command of that expedition I would have tried 
that false prophet by a drum-head court-martial. 
Damme, if I wouldn’t have scratched his back! ” 

The Rector referred my uncle to Josephus and to the 
Arabic words. My uncle referred the Rector to the 
Queen’s Regulations, the Articles of War, and the Mu- 
tiny Act, all of which he declared bore directly upon 
the subject. The two had not finished when they got 
to the drawing-room door, stopping frequently on the 
way there to thrash the argument out. My uncle de- 
clared that, as an officer and a gentleman, and, conse- 
quently, a good Christian, he would give way to no man 
as far as religion was concerned; but he maintained 
that that false prophet was a deceitful lying scoundrel, 
that ought to have got his forty-eight lashes for letting 
a@ comrade in. I am not quite sure that the old gentle- 
man did not put in a few strong adjectives. I am 
certain that in the drawing-room the Rector took the 
first opportunity of saying to my mother, when he got 
her alone : 
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“It’s a pity, Mrs. Ramsbottom, that the Captain . 
swears 80.” 

“It’s only his manner, Dr. Proseworthy, only his 
manner,” replied my mother. 

‘Then, I hear, the old gentleman talks out loud in 
church.” 

“Why don’t you speak to him?” my mother sug- 
gested. 

‘‘Mrs. Ramsbottom, I have never heard him myself. 
I must admit the old gentleman seems only too anxious 
to hear what I say, for, whenever I look his way, he 
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My First APPEARANCE IN UNIFORM. 


always has his hand up to his ear, making a funnel for 
my sermon to run through.” 

‘‘Only his manner, Doctor. He is a kind-hearted old 
gentleman, and he has taken a great fancy to our 
Joseph.” 

Dear old Uncle Joseph was very religious. Nothing 
would keep him from church; but, not being very good 
at hearing, he was frequently much behind the rest of 
the congregation, and this sometimes had a ludicrous 
effect, for he was very loud in his responses. Then 
what he did hear of the sermon he criticised generally 
adversely, and quite loud enough to be heard in the 
next pew. Though my uncle was ever ready to 


damn Parson Proseworthy, I verily believe he would 
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have lost his other leg and both his arms in the defence 
of the Church ; and though he found fault with almost 
everything the Rector said, he never liked to lose a 
word, often appealing to me ‘‘ What’s that he says, 
Joseph ?”’ Dr. Proseworthy had a habit of clenching 
his arguments by bringing his hand down heavily on 
the cushion of his pulpit, at the same time thrusting 
his head and shoulders well to the front. On one 
occasion, when he did this, my uncle said in an audible 
whisper to me, ‘“‘ What is the old ass about, Joseph ? 
If he doesn’t mind he’ll take a header into the people 
below.” My father had his eyes closed, for in that 
position he usually took in Dr. Proseworthy’s sermon. 
My mother motioned to me to stop the old gentle- 
man. I never liked to interrupt him. ‘“ Bosh!” he 
exclaimed, as something in the sermon met with 
his disapproval, ‘‘Pack of nonsense! Damned rub- 
bish, Joseph!” My mother gave me another look, 
so I laid my hand upon my uncle’s arm, just as the 
Rector had made use of the word “‘now”’ in a louder 
tone than usual. The old gentleman immediately took 
@ wrong view of the situation, thinking it was the 
“now” which ushers in the end of the sermon. He 
rose, took up his hat, saying that he was very glad old 
Thump-the-Cushion, as he called him, had finished 
making an idiot of himself. Before I could do anything 
to disabuse my uncle’s mind he had buried his face in 
his hat, into which he was breathing a devout wish that 
the Lord would that day have mercy upon him and keep 
him from sinning. When he found out his mistake he 
was highly indignant, and scowled at me as if I had 
committed some horrible crime, and directly we got out 
of church he rated me well for daring to disturb him in 
his devotions. ‘‘ Joseph, never do such a thing. It is 
indecent to disturb the congregation. Never make 
light of religion, for some of our best soldiers have been 
most religiqus. Order yourself lowly and reverently 
before your spiritual pastors and masters.” Then 
the old gentleman, thinking perhaps he had been 
too hard upon me, gave me a shilling to impress 
what he had said upon my mind, and at the same time 
he impressed the backs of my legs with his wooden 
stump. 

The time came for me to choose a profession. ‘ Well, 
brother Joseph,” said my father, ‘‘ we are not a fighting 
family.” 

‘“Not a fighting family!” cried my uncle. ‘‘ Then 
how the devil did I come by this honourable distinc- 
tion ?”’ he asked, as he slapped his wooden leg. 

“You are the only soldier in the family. The Rams- 
bottoms, as you know, Joseph, have always followed 
peaceful occupations.” | 

‘‘ Then let me tell you, brother, that I don’t think any 
the better of them for it. The profession of arms, Sir, 
is noble.” 

VOL, IV. 
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‘I don’t say anything against that, Joseph. So is 


the Church.” 

“The Church!” exclaimed my uncle with con- 
tempt. Then, suddenly remembering himself, he said 
piously, as he inclined his head, ‘‘God forbid that I 
should say a word against the Church; for I hope I 
am as good a Christian as any of my neighbours; but 
would you have the boy follow in the footsteps of old 
Thump-the-Cushion ? Look here, brother, as far as 
religion is concerned I will give way to no one; but, 
damme, I never yet saw the parson that wasn’t a beggar 
by trade.” 

‘‘ Then there is the law, Joseph,” my father said. 

“The law!” exclaimed my uncle. ‘‘ Damme! let 
the boy have a chance of being a gentleman. You know 
the old riddle, William, of why lawyers are uneasy 
sleepers? My father shook his head: he was not good 
at riddles. ‘‘ Because,” said my uncle, ‘they lie first 
on one side and then on the other; and, after death, 
damme, they lie still. No, no, brother, give the boy a 
chance. Let him go into a gentlemanly profession.” 

‘For my part,’’ said my mother, with one of her 
sweet smiles as she looked up from her work, ‘‘ I should 
like our Joseph to follow in the footsteps of his uncle.” 

“‘Say, rather, footstep, my dear; for if he follows my 
left leg he will come to an untimely end.” 

“‘The boy does not want for ability of a certain 
kind,” mused my father. 

‘‘Then why sacrifice him to the Church?” asked my 
uncle. 

My father, apparently thinking he had said too 
much as to my ability, qualified it by saying: ‘I don’t 
say the boy is clever, mind you.” 

‘‘Of course not. Why don’t you say at once that 
the boy is damned dull? So much the better, for your 
clever men often make very bad soldiers.” 

‘‘ He has been plucked for almost everyl-ug he has 
gone in for,” said my father. 

‘‘But he has always persevered, W..iiam,’’ said my 
mother, speaking up for me. 

‘‘ Why,’ exclaimed my uncle, “ lie is the very lad for 
the army. Not too clever ; pl:t<iy and persevering, and 
gets up readily when he is knocked down. If that boy 
doesn’t follow the drum, so:1e of you will be disappointed 
when my last roll is cal'cJ, that is all I have to say.” 

The enthusiasm of my mother was quite equal to 
the occasion. ‘‘ Wuo knows,” she said ‘but that my 
boy may be as di-iinguished as his uncle! Why should 
not he lose an arm ora leg for the sake of his country ? ” 

‘Go it!” cried my uncle, ‘‘ lop off the whole lot while 
you are about it, and leave him nothing but a trunk to 
go through life with.” 

Thus it was settled that I was to follow the pro- 
fession of arms. I was delighted. HKveryone acknow- 
ledged that I was made for a soldier. My ability 
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was not great, but my physical strength was all that from which I gained much useful knowledge. I had the 
could be desired. My schoolmasters thought me so _ greatest admiration for every kind of soldier. A man 
stupid that they felt sure I was destined to become who had lost a limb in the service of his country was 
great, for it is recorded of many eminent men that far greater in my eyes than the Archbishop of Canter- 
their early days were remarkable for nothing but bury, or the Prime Minister of England. My admiration 
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an extra share of dulness. I read greedily all military was at times misplaced. On one occasion I almost 
romances. My uncle presented me with Wellington’s worshipped a man who had lost his leg by falling, when 
dispatches. I found nothing between the leaves, and drunk, into a drain. At another time I made a hero 
was disappointed. I bought myself Hints to a Subaltern, of one who had lost an eye by a well-directed pewter 
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in a pot-house brawl, and this fellow I tipped so gene- 


rously that he nearly lost another eye in a similar 
manner. 

There were examinations then as now, and parents 
wrote to the papers complaining of the hardness of the 
subjects, but they never said a word about the stupidity 
and ignorance of their sons. It does seem hard that 
in a free country one should not be allowed to know as 
little as one likes, more especially when it seems utter 
waste to cultivate too highly a human being who, in 
all probability, is destined to be shot, or poked through 
the stomach with a piece of cold steel. I presented 
myself before my examiners with an ignorance that 
could scarcely be surpassed. They showed their appre- 
ciation of it by promptly plucking me. Spelling was 
not a strong point with me. I had three tries to spell 
“once.” Although there is not much latitude, I man- 
aged to go wrong on each occasion. I was sent back 
only to present myself on the next occasion, when I 
came up without a particle of malice, and with a smile 
upon my face. 
was put down as impudence in disguise, and I was not 
treated well accordingly. At length they either got 
so thoroughly tired of seeing me, or I, by my perseve- 
rance managed to get that modicum of learning which 
was in those days considered sufficient for an officer and 
a gentleman, and they passed me. I was soon gazetted 
to an old Scotch regiment. I ordered my uniform, but 
when it arrived I was extreme disappointed to find that 
I was not to be dressed asa bare-legged savage. Indeed, 
although I was led to believe that my regiment was one 
of the oldest Scotch regiments in the service, my dress 
was that of the common infantry. My coatee was most 
becoming, but the gem of the whole arrangement was 
the battle hat. A hairy thing with a glazed top which 
bulged out, giving it a top-heavy appearance. There 
is nothing like it now outside a museum or pawnbroker’s 
shop. My uncle, with an oath, used to declare that it 
was the most becoming and comfortable head-dress a 
man could wear; and he intimated that if ever that, 
or the old-fashioned stock which kept your head as if 
it were in a vice, were done away with, the British army 
would most certainly go to the dogs. The head-dress 
was certainly useful. It made an excellent bucket to 
carry water, or basket to carry provisions. I paraded 
before the whole family; the servants being allowed 
even to have a look. The latter uttered cries of sur- 
prise. 

‘‘ Lors, master Joseph!’ cried one, ‘‘I shouldn’t ’ave 
known you.” 

“Oh my!” said another, “it’s just beautiful.” 

My uncle, who was sitting in his accustomed place 
by the fire, did not approve of this ‘‘ tomfoolery ’’ as he 
called it. He raked the whole company with his wooden 
leg, and said, “Mrs. Ramsbottom, send those gaping 


My good nature and extreme modesty | 


idiots about their business.” The servants waited for 
no further orders, but retired, and I must own that | 
do not think they liked my uncle. The fact being that 
they did not understand his manner. When they had 
cleared out, my uncle covered me with his stump, and 
thus addressed me. 

‘‘ Joseph ! there are clouds in the Kast, and God alone 
knows whether they will clear away or burst and deluge 
the country in a bloody war.” 

“Oh, Brother Joseph !”’ cried my mother, who was 


beginning to think that, after all, there was some’ 


danger attached to being a soldier; ‘‘ don’t talk so.” 
No doubt she would have liked me to become a great 


soldier if there was no risk. She might even have been: 
willing for me to lose an arm or a leg; but beyond that: 


her maternal feelings would not let her go. 

“Don’t talk so!’ cried my uncle, as he glared at my 
mother. ‘‘ Why do you send the boy into the army? 
Why, to carve his way to distinction. He can’t carve 
out of nothing; so, unless we have a war, you might as 
well prentice the boy to old Thump-the-Cushion.” 


There was something very terrible and bloodly about . 


the word ‘‘carve,” but my mother kept her silence I 
think she was mentally weeping over my blood-stained 
corpse. 

‘“‘ Joseph! ’’ continued my uncle, ‘“‘I have a Damas- 
cus blade, one that I brought home myself. I will 
have it mounted for you. In the meantime use your 
tailor-made sword. Mind, my lad, always to keep——’ 

‘Your feet dry, Joseph,” chimed in my mother. 

For the interruption she was rebuked. 

‘‘ Always keep your honour as bright as your sword, 
and remember always to thrust, Joseph; thrust, my 
boy; don’t strike, if you can help it, for the least thing 
will turn the edge of a sword. Never tell a lie. Make 
yourself generally agreeable to your brother officers; and 
when you are called upon to fight, fight as a good 
soldier and true Christian should fight. 


marry, Joseph, for a soldier married is a soldier marred. 
Avoid women altogether, and wine. Those two, Joseph, 
have blasted many a bright career. What happens when 
you get sudden orders to move? Why, your colour- 
sergeant’s wife invariably has a baby, and your soldier- 
servant always gets drunk. I have only one other bit 
of advice to give you, and that is to get your hair cut. 
A soldier’s battle-hat, although it does not always cover 
brains, should never cover a mop. Now go and take 
those things off.” 

I went up-stairs, followed by my faithful terrier Snap, 
whe seemed very much impressed with my personal 
appearance. He sneaked up after me, being apparently 
in great doubt as to whether he would be allowed to 
follow his master under these altered circumstances. 
On the landing I met Parker, my mother’s maid, who 

Bc 2 


Stand-by your 
friends, lad, and let the devil take your enemies. -: Never - 
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had grown to middle age in our service, and she con- 
sequently looked upon herself as quite a privileged 
person. 

‘‘1’m sure, Master Joseph !—not but what I ought to 
call you anything but Mister with them beautiful re- 
gimentals on, or perhaps, indeed, you’re a captain ; but 
we was driven out of the room by your horrid old 
uncle, as nobody likes in the servants’ hall. Mr. Bottles 
the butler said as how he hoped——”’ 

The hopes of Bottles the butler will never be known, 
for I was offended at this woman daring to speak to 
an officer and a gentleman in such a familiar manner. 
I determined to let her know that I was no longer 
the child she had been accustomed to scold and occa- 
sionally pet, so, taking a leaf from my uncle’s book, 
I frowned upon Parker over the stiff stock upon which 
my head was resting, and exclaimed : 

‘‘Damn Bottles the butler !”’ 

As I slammed my door to, I caught my sword and 
dented the scabbard. I heard my mother’s maid say: 

“Well, I never! It seems to me a red coat turns 
the tempers of the young as well as the old.” 

I shut myself, with Snap, in my bed-room. 
let my thoughts and feelings have full play. 

I looked at myself in the glass and Snap sat watching 
me, sweeping the floor with his tail as he did so. I 
drew my sword, and Snap immediately crawled under- 
neath the bed, and, with his head out only as far as his 
eyes, he contemplated me with suspicion. 

My uncle said there were clouds in the Kast. There 
always have been, but occasionally they rise up only 
to disappear ; but at the time of which I am writing the 
air was heavy with warlike rumours. Russia was doing 
something wrong—she generally is—and it was thought 
that sooner or later we must come to blows. In my 
heart, not knowing anything about warfare, I longed 
for active service. I felt full of military zeal. The 
rattle of my scabbard, as I banged it against the furni- 
ture, was as music to my ears. I became seized with a 
sort of Quixotic phrenzy, and in imagination I began to 
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carve out for myself a glorious career. My chest of 
drawers I took to be a ten-gun battery. I charged it. 
My mufti clothes, hanging over the back of a chair, 
became, in the heat of my imagination, Russians. 

‘‘ Devils!’ I cried as I raised my sword, as I had 
seen my uncle do the poker in his _ battle-scenes. 
‘‘Come on!” and I commenced cutting and slashing at 
the clothes on the chair. ‘‘ Ah!’’ I cried, ‘‘ my Uncle 
Joseph told me to thrust!’’ and I did so in a most 
savage manner. In my mind’s eye the ground was 
strewed with bloodless corpses. I saved the lives of 
comrades, and dealt destruction amongst the enemy. 
I lost both my legs by a chain-shot, but I fought like a 
demon on my stumps. Away went my left arm, lopped 
off by a sabre-cut. I had far surpassed my illustrious 
relative, for his wooden leg was not in it. I bestowed 
upon myself every known and many unknown decora- 
tions. I received the thanks of my grateful country, 
an honour reserved for the great alone. I made myself 
a field-marshal, and registered a vow to heaven that I 
would not die until I had been made a Duke; and, quite 
forgetful of tne chain-shot accident, I was about to 
kneel before my Gracious Sovereign to receive some 
especial mark of her royal favour, probably a daughter 


-In marriage, when I recovered my senses, and the use 


of all wy limbs, in a manner as speedy as it was 
painful ; for in‘'my fury I brought the edge of my sword 
with tremendous force against a favourite corn. The 
engagement was over, and I sank down on my bed and 
nearly fainted with pain. Snap came out and looked 
at me as much as to say, ‘‘ Well, you’ve been making 
an average ass of yourself.’ I had, for I had broken 
up some of the furniture and spoilt a good deal of the 
rest. My mufti suit had suffered severely. Obedient to 
my uncle’s advice, I had thrust my sword clean through 
the seat of my best trousers. There are few soldiers 
of distinction now who do not occasionally put aside the 
sword and take up the pen. I took up a needle and 
thread. 


(Tv be continued.) 
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(Conclusion.) 


4 HE Erzherzoy Albrecht and the Custozza 


Austrian Admiralty, but progress in 
shipbuilding for war purposes ren- 
dered very important modifications 
necessary in the construction of the 
next great ironclad. Herr von Ro- 
mako had a very difficult problem to solve when he 
was called upon to design the Veyetthof. Financial 
considerations restricted the displacement of the new 
vessel to within 8,000 tons, and he was required 
to provide accommodation for six guns of very heavy 
calibre, completely protected, without availing him- 
self of revolving turrets, which were objected to on 
the ground that failure in any one might silence two 
guns simultaneously. The water-line and battery were 
to be protected by the thickest armour that had ever 
been employed for the purpose, and a speed of 15 knots 
was to be attained with a small storage of coal. The 
Teyetthoff fulfilled these conditions in a very satisfactory 
manner; but though the thickness of armour was in- 
creased, it was found necessary to decrease the area 
protected. The belt at the water-line, for instance, 
was reduced from a depth of 11 ft. 9 in. in the Custozza, 
to 9 ft. The following are the principal dimensions of 
the vessel: length between perpendiculars, 287 ft. ; beam 
62 ft. 9 in.; depth of hold, 25 ft. 8 in.; mean draught, 
33 ft. 2in.; displaccment, 7,390 tons. The armour is 
of a uniform thickness of 14 in. both on the battery and 
at the water-line, and the decks are protected by 14-in. 
plates. The armour-belt extends from the stern to 
within 32 ft. of the foremost perpendicular, terminating 
in a transverse armoured bulk-head, and a strong iron 
deck reaching to the stem, the forward compartment 
being filled with cork. 
has only one deck, the guns being somewhat higher 
above the water than those of the Custozza mounted on 
the lower deck. The armament consists of six 11-in. 
Krupp guns, six 33-in. Uchatius, two light, and six 
machine guns. The engines have an indicated horse- 
power of 7,200, giving a speed of 14°3 knots per hour. 
Storage is provided for 670 tons of coal, sutticient, that 
is, for 8,000 miles at 10 knots. The ship has also a 


fully answered the expectations of the’ 


The battery of the Tegetthof 


sail area of 12,165 square feet. The hull is congtructed 
partly of iron, partly of Bessemer steel of the finest 
quality, and watertight bulkheads are provided between 
the coal spaces, boilers, &c. 

The Lissa, a wooden central-battery ship, was 
launched in 1869. Her length between perpendiculars 
is 284 ft. 2 in.; beam, 56 ft. 10 in.; depth of hold, 
26 ft. 9 in.; mean draught, 23 ft. 3 in.; displacement, 
6,080 tons. Her engines have an indicated horse-power 
of 4,100, giving a maximum speed of 13°3 knots. The 
supply of coal is sufficient for 1,420 miles. The armour 
is 6} in. thick at the water-line. The armament con- 
sists of twelve 94-in. Krupp guns, four 3}-in. Uchatius, 
two light guns, and six machine guns, throwing a broad- 
side of 3,504 lbs., considerably heavier, that is, than 
that of the Custuzza or Erzherzog Albrecht. 

The Kaiser, a wooden line-of-battle ship, was con- 
verted into an ironclad in 1872. She is similar in 
many respects to the Lissa. Her length between per- 
pendiculars is 254 ft. 2 in.; beam, 58 ft. 3 in.; depth 
of hold, 25 ft. 8 in.; mean draught, 23 ft. 1 in.; dis- 
placement, 5,810 tons. Her engines have an indicated 
horse-power of 8,150, giving a maximum speed of 12°7 
knots. Her armour is 6} in. thick at the water-line. 
The armament consists of ten 9-in. Armstrong guns, 
six 33-in. Uchatius, two light guns, and six machine 
guns, throwing a total broadside of 2,490 lbs. The 
vessel carries a coal supply sufficient for 1,520 miles. 

Three other wooden vessels, the Kaiser Maz, Don 
Juin d’ Austria, and Prinz Eugen, built in 1862, were 
converted into bow-battery ships and launched anew 
under the old names, the two first in 1875, the third in 
1877. The wooden hulls of the old vessels were re- 
placed by iron, and the weight both of armour and 
armament considerably increased. The three vessels 
are similar in almost every respect. The displacement 
is 3,550 tons ; length between perpendiculars, 240 ft. 5 in. 
in the Don Juan and Kaiser Maz, 242 ft. in the Prinz 
Eugen; beam, 50 ft.; depth of hold, 20 ft. 3 in.; mean 
draught, 19 ft.9 in. The engines of the Dun Juan have 
an indicated horse-power of 2,920, those of the Kaiser 
Max 2,890, of the Prinz Eugen 2,960, giving a maxi- 
mum speed of 13°6, 13°4, and 13°5 knots respectively. 
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The armour is in all three cases the same—8 in. at the 
water-line and 61 in. at the battery. The armament 
consists of eight 81-in. Krupp, four 33-in. Uchatius, 
two light, and six machine guns. The coal supply is 
sufficient for a voyage of 2,000 miles. 

The wooden frigates Erzherzog Ferdinand Max and 
Hapsburg, built from the designs of Herr von Romako, 
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The vessels carry fourteen 7-in. Armstrong guns, four 
33-in. Uchatius, two light, and six machine guns. 

The new Erzherzog Max now in course of construc- 
tion will be built of steel. Her length will be 279 ft. 
between perpendiculars; beam, 55 ft. 9 in.; mean 
draught, 20 ft.; displacement, 5,100 tons. The Erz- 


herzog Rudolf, also on the stocks, will have a displace- 
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were launched in 1865, in time for the action at Lissa, 
in which they took part. Their displacement is 5,140 
tons; length, 262 ft. 4 in. between perpendiculars ; 
beam, 52 ft. 6 in.; depth of hold, 23 ft. 6 in.; mean 
draught, 23 ft. The indicated horse-power is 8,100, 
giving a maximum speed of 123 knots, at which speed 
he coal endurance is about 750 miles. The armour is 
4} in. thick at the water-line, with 27 in. of backing. 


ment of 6,900 tons; a length of 295 ft. 3 in.; breadth, 
62 ft.4 in.; mean draught, 23 ft. 3 in. ; and an armour- 
plating of 12 in. at the water-line. Both vessels will be 
armed with 12-in. Krupp guns. 

Of unarmoured cruisers the two largest are the sister 
frigates Radetzky and Loudon, launched respectively in 
1872 and 1873. Their displacement is 3,430 tons ; 
length, 253 ft. ; beam, 47 ft.; depth of hold, 20 ft. 10 in. ; 
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mean draught, 19 ft.9 in. The Radetzky has an indi- 
cated horse-power of 3,840, giving a maximum speed 
of 14} knots; the Loudon an indicated horse-power of 
2,850, giving a speed of 134 knots. The armament 
consists in both cases of fifteen 6-in. Krupp and two 
light guns. 

The Maros and Leitha, twin screw monitors for the 
Danube, were built by the Pest Friumaner Schiffbau 
Aktien-Gesellschaft, and launched respectively on 20th 
April and 17th May 1871. They are sister vessels in 
the strictest sense, even in speed. The principal dimen- 
sions are as follow: length between perpendiculars 
165 ft. 10 in.; beam 27 ft. 7 im.; depth of hold 
6 ft. 4 in.: mean draught 3 ft. 4 in.; displacement 
840 tons. The armour extends 10 in. below the water- 
line, at which point its thickness is 2} in. There is 
also a backing of teak of about 8 in. The turret is 
protected near the port-holes of the guns (that is to say, 
about one-third of its circumference) by 2 in. of armour, 
in other places,by 1} in. and the deck is provided with 
i-in. plates. The armament consists of two 6-in. Wah- 
rendorff guns, and one machine-gun. With an indi- 
cated horse-power of 820 the engines give @ maximum 
speed of 8°5 knots. 

The Donau, a wooden spar-decked corvette was built 
from the designs of Herr Kuzmany in the yard of San 
Marco near Trieste, and launched in 1874. The Sarda, 
constructed on the same lines, was built at Pola, and 
launched in 1878. The principal dimensions of the 
two ships are as follow: length between perpendiculars 
230 ft. 9 in.; beam 40 ft. 1 in.; depth of hold 
“17 ft. 7 in.; mean draught 19 ft.; displacement 2,440 
tons. Inthe armament alone there is a difference, the 
Donau carrying eleven 6-in. Krupp guns, the Saida as 
many 6-in. Uchatius guns. Both have in addition one 
light Uchatius breech-loader. The engines have a 
nominal horse-power of 400, with 1750 indicated, giving 
& maximum speed of 12 knots. . The vessels are full- 
rigged, carrying 1,760 square metres of sail. 

The corvette Helgoland, constructed of wood, was 
launched at Pola in 1867. The chief dimensions are: 
length between perpendiculars 213 ft. 5 in.; beam 
36 ft. 5 in.; mean draught 17 ft. 11 in.; displacement 
1,820 tons. The armament consisted originally of two 
7-in. Armstrong guns, and four 8-lbk. muzzle-loaders ; 
but these have been exchanged for five 6-in. Krupp guns, 
and one light Uchatius breech-loader. The engines 
have a nominal horse-power of 400 with 1750 indicated, 
giving &@ maximum speed of 11°12 knots. 

The corvette F'asana, also of wood, was built from the 
designs of Chief Constructor v. Rornake in the yard 
of San Marco, and launched in 1870. The chief dimen- 
sions are: length between perpendiculars 219 ft. 9 in.; 
beam 38 ft.; depth of hold 17 ft. 6 in.; mean draught 
19 ft.; displacement 1,970 tons. The engines, origin- 
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ally designed for the frigate Schwartzenberg, indicate 
1,597 horse-power, and give a maximum speed of 12 
knots. The coal supply is sufficient for 2,100 miles, at 
full power. The armament consists of four Krupp 6-in., 
and three light Uchatius guns. 

Thethree unarmoured corvettes Zrinyi, Frundsberg, and 
Aurora were built from the designs of Herr von Romako, 
and launched in December 1870, February 1873, and 


November 1878, respectively. The principal dimensions 
are as follow: length between perpendiculars 175 ft. 
5 in.; beam 35 ft. 5 in.; depth of hold 15 ft. 8 in.; 
mean draught 16 ft. 8 in.; displacement 1,840 tons. 
The engines of the Zrinyi have an indicated horse-power 


_of 1,057, those of the Frundsberg 1,261, of the Aurora 


1,172, giving a mean-speed of 11°32, 11°20, 11°18 knots 
respectively on the measured mile. The armament 
consists of four cast-iron 6-in Wahrendorf guns, and one 
light Uchatius breech-loader. 

Of Austrian screw gunboats, the Zara, Spalato, 
Sebinico and Lussin are the most important. All are 
built of steel. The Zara and Spalato were constructed 
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at Pola and Trieste respectively and launched in 1879. 
They are sister vessels, of the following dimensions ; 
length between perpendiculars 178 ft. 9 in.; beam 
26 ft. 8 in.; displacement 840 tons. The armament 
consists of four 33-in. Uchatius, and one light gun with 
two machine-guns. The real offensive power of the 
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lines. The length of the Sebinico between perpen- 
diculars is 186 ft., that of the Lussin 200 ft. 3 in.; the 
beam is 26 ft. 8 in., and 27 ft. 4 in. mean draught 
11 ft. 11 in. and 12 ft. displacement 880 tons and 913 
tons, respectively. Both ships are constructed through- 
out of steel, and are armed with two 6-in. Krupps, 
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vessels lies, however, in their torpedoes. The engines 
of 320 nominal horse-power, indicate 2,000, giving a 
speed of 16 knots. Coal is carried sufficient for 44 days. 
The Sebinico was launched at Pola in 1882, the Lussin 
from the yards of the Stabilmento Tecnico at Trieste 
n 1883. These vessels are somewhat larger than the 
Zara and Spalato, but are built on nearly the same 
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one light and two machine guns. The engines, with 
nominal horse-power of 320, indicate 2,600, giving 
speed of 14 knots. 

The Albatros and Nautilus, unarmoured gunboats, 
were built at Pola and launched in 1873. They have 
the following dimensions: length, between perpen- 
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diculars 150 ft.; beam 26 ft. 7 in.; draught 10 ft. 1 in. ; 
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displacement 570 tons. The engines have an indicated 
horse-power of 615 and 628 respectively, giving a mean 
speed of 9°68 and 9°80 knots respectively on the 
meusured mile. 

The other gunboats on the list are for the most part 
antiquated. The Hum is the sole survivor of seven 
vessels built on the same plan and at the same time. 
The rest have either been condemned and _ sold, 
or converted into training ships. The Hum is 
172 ft. long, 28 ft. 2 in. broad, draws 12 ft. 1 im. of 
water, and has a displacement of 980 tons. The 
engines have an indicated horse-power of 1,172, giving a 
speed of 11 knots. The armament consists of four 6-in 
cast-iron Wahrendorff guns. The Sansego survives two 
other vessels of the same age and class. Her length 
is 117 ft., beam 24 ft, draught 9 ft., displacement 360 
tons. The engines have an indicated horse-power of 628, 
giving a speed of 7°37 knots. The armament consists 
of two 6-in cast-iron Wahrendorf guns, and one light 
Uchatius breech-loader. | 

The Austrian Government lately made a new depar- 
ture in commissioning Sir W. Armstrong to construct 
two torpedo cruisers of the Scout type. These vessels 
built on the same lines, and named respectively the 
Panther and Leopard, were launched last year within a 
short time of one another from the Elswick yards. 
They combine the latest discoveries in science with the 
mostly recent progress in naval architecture. The 
principal dimensions are as follow: length 226°3 ft., 
beam 82:8 ft., draught 14:0 ft., displacement 1,550 tons. 
The hulls are entirely of steel, and are divided into a 
great number of watertight compartments. The engines 
constructed by Messrs. R. and W. Hawthorn are of 
5,600 horse-power and work two screws, giving @ maxi- 
mum speed of 18°3 knots at forced draught. The coal 
supply is 250 tons. Besides torpedoes the vessels carry 
two 4#-in. Krupp and ten machine-guns. The total 
cost of each cruiser, including armament and equipment 
was £200,000. 

Two first-class torpedo-boats, the Adler and Falke, 
were launched in 1885 by Messrs. Yarrow & Co. for the 
Austrian Navy, and duly delivered to their owners in 
February last. They are sister vessels of the following 
dimensions: length 135 ft., beam 138°7 ft., draught 
42 ft., displacement 85 tons. The enormous speed 
attained by the Falke in her trial trips attracted the 
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attention of the whole naval world. In the first trial 
she covered a mean distance of 22°3 knots per hour; 
in the second, at light draught, her speed reached 24 
knots as a mean of six trips, in two of which 25°53 knots 
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were attained—a performance, until then, unheard of. 
The engines on the three cylinder compound condensing 
type, driving a single screw, are of 850 horse-power. 
The coal-storing capacity is 28 tons, sufficient for 2,000 
to 2,500 miles at 10 knots. Both vessels are constructed 
entirely of steel, and carry a machine-gun in addition 
to these torpedoes. 
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Armour-plated— tons. ft. in.’ ft. im. ft. in. ! in | ft. in. | knots. | 
Erzh. Ferd. Max. . F ., 5,100 | 279 0 655 9 — = | 0: 6,500 2 12-in. K. & ‘Steel — 
| | 7 | 6 Gin K. (|(.5 | | 
| | | 2 sm. cal. = 
: | , : a a | a | 
| Kr. Erzh. Rudolf. . - 6,900 | 298 8 62 4 -- 12 28 8° 6,500 8 12-in. K. be ' Steel — 
| | 6 8}-in. U. | (8 
2 sm. cal, a 
| : : 6 M. a | 
Tegetthoff 7890 | 287 0 62 9 26-8 | 14 28 2. 7,200 6 ll-in. K. 1878 | Steeland 148 
6 8}-in. U. Iron 
| | 2 sm. cal. 
| . | 6 M. ! | 
Custozza. . . . . 7,060 | 802 8 57 6: 81 2 9 | 2 2] 4,820 8 10}-in. K. | 1872; Iron 140 
, | | 6 84-in. U. 
| 2 sm. cal, 
| 6 M. 
Erzh. Albrecht . -| 6940 | 288 8 S56 8; 26 8° 8 20 0| 4,057 8 94-in. K. | 1872 Iron 18-5 
6 8}-in. U. | 
| s . 2 sm. cal 
| ! } 6 M. | 
Lissa ; : : ‘ . 6,080 | 284 2 | 6610; 26 9, 6}; 28 3) 4,100 12 94-in. K. : 1869 Wood , 188 
, | 4 3j-in. U 
| | | 2 sm. cal. | | 
| | 6 M. | | 
Kaiser. ; , , .: 5810 | 264 2 58 8] 2% 8 6} | 28 1 8,150 10 9-in. A. 1872: Wood | 127 
| | 6 3}-in. U. ; 
| | 2 sm. cal 
; : | 6M. | 
Don Juan d’Austria . ‘ . 8,550 | 2400 56 50 0: W 8 8 19 9/| 2,920 8 8}-in. K. 1875 Iron =§_s«18°6 
| | 4 34-in. U 
, ' 2 sm. cal | 
| | 6 M. 
| Kaiser Max. . . . .: 8,660 | 240 56 50 0] 20 8. 8 | 19 9] 2,890 8 8p-in.K. ©1875 Iron | 193-4 
| 4 34-in. U. 
| ' 2 sm. cal. 
| | | | 6 M. | 
Prinz Eugen. ‘ : . 8,550 242 O | 560 0 2 3° 8 19 9 2,960 8 8}-in. K. | 1877 ~—Ss Tron 185 
! 4 3}-in. U. | 
2 sm. cal. 
| 6 M. | 
Erzh, Ferd. Max. .. . 6,140 22 4) 52 6 2 6; 42 23 0); 3,100 14 7-in. A. 1865 Wood 12-5 
| 4 3}-in. UL 
| ) 2 sm. cal. | 
| : ! 5M. ! | 
| Hapsbury . ; ' : . 6140 262 4: 52 6 28 6 43 £42 O; 38,100 14 7-in. A. =| 1866 Wood 125 
| 4 34-in. U 
| | 2 sm. cal 
| | : | 6M. 
Monitors (Danube Service )— | | 
Maros (twin screw). . . 340 16510 297 7 6 4, BM 8 4 320 2 Gin. W. | 1871 Iron 8-5 
| ) : 1M. | 
Leitha (twin screw) . ’ , 340 =6:165 10 | 27 7 6 4 | 23 | 8 4 820. | 2 6-in. W 1871 | Iron 8-5 
: | 1M 
Unarmoured F rigates— ! | 
Radetzky . ; ; : . 8430 268 0° 47 0/ 2010 — | 19 9; 8,840 15 6-in. . _ 1872 | Comp. 14-2 
| , 2 sm. ca ‘ 
Loudon. ; ' : | 3,430 «6253 0' 47 0: 010 — 19 9/| 2,850 (15 6-in.K. 18738 | Comp. 18-6 
| | | 2 sm. cal. 
; Serew Correttes— | aa 
| Donau i 2,440 230 9 40 1 | 17 7. 19 0 1,750 ll 6-in. K. 1874 Wood 120 
| . 1 sm. cal. 
| Sida. wl, 2440 230 9 40 1 «17 7 19 0| 1,750 ‘11 6-in U. 1878 Wood | 120 
| 1 sm. cal 
| Erzh. Friedrich é : . 1,670 | 1597 14 6-in.W. 1857 Wood 12-0 
j 1 sm. cal 
Fasana .  .  .St:SCO«d970—so219 9) 88 OO O17's*wb 19 O| 1,697 ° 4 6-in. KK. 1870 Wood 120 
3 sm.calL, 
Helyoland. . . . . 41,820 218 5 386 8 1711 | 1,697 6 6-in.K. 1867 Wood | 11-12 
1 sm. cal. | 
Zrinyi . w Swtetst«<S:S:C«i*d;SS BD | 175 5; 3 6 16 8 16 8] 1,057 4 6-in. Me : 1871 Comp. | 11:32 
. , 1 sm. cal. 
Aurora... : : : . 1,340 #175 6, 8 6 15 8 16 8 1172 | : 6-in. : 1873 Comp. 11°18 
) sm. cal. 
Frundsbory . . . . 1,340 175 5' 385 5 15 8 i 8/ 1,261 | 4 6-in. W. | 1878 Comp. | 11-20 
] 1 sm. cal: 


* A. = Armstrong, K. = Krupp, U. = Uchatius, W. = Wabrendorff, M. = Mitrailleuse. 
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| Screw Gunhoats— | | | | ! | | 
Hum. : ‘ ‘ : : 980 172 0. 28 2 12 1 1172 | #4 6-in. W. 1861 Wood 11-0 
' 1 sm. cal. 
| Sansego . 5... 860 IT 0 9 0 628 | 2 6-in,.W. 1861 : Wood 7-87 
| Albatros... .COTssd150 0 8K | 10 1 615 | 2 6-in. W. | 1878 Wood | 9-68 
| | | : ' | sm. cal. 
| Nautilus. . . . ., 570 '150 0 2% 7 10 1° = 628 2 6-in. W. | 1873 | Wood 9-80 
| | | | | 1 sm. cal. 
Keka . . . . . 6540 / 90 | 2 6-in. W. | 1860 | Wood | 
: | | 1 sm. cal. | 
Narenta . . .  . w. 54O 90 | 2 6-in. W. , 1860| Wood 
| | I sm. cal. 
Zara (twin screw) 840 | 178 9' 26 8 2,000 4 8}-in. U. 1879 Steel 160 
| | l a cal, 
2 
Spalato (twin screw) | 840 | 178 9 | 26 8 | 2,000 4 8}-in. U. 1879 Steel 160 | 
| | 1 uM. cal. | 
\ 2 M. 
Sebinico (twin screw) . .: 880 | 186 0! 26 8 1111| 2,600 | 2 6-in K 1882 Stel © 40 | 
| | ; | lem. cal | | 
\ | i 2 | 
1 Lussin (twin screw). . . 918 ' 200 8: 27 4 | 12 0; 2,600 | 2 6-in.K. | 1888 | Steel 140 
! | | : | I tig cal. | 
| | | 2 : | 
atch Vessels (Paddle)— | | | | 
Miramar(yacht) . . . 1,880 : 450 © 2 8}-in. U. . 1872 Iron 
Andreas Hofer : : ‘ 4 850 | 180 1 6-in. W | 1878 § Wood 
| 2 82-in U : : 
1 sm. cal, 
Taurus. . ; é F 550 150 4 8j-in. U. = 1877 | ‘Iron | 
| 
| 
| 


| Transports— 
K. Elizabeth . , : . 1,570 


| Gargano (paddle) . . 
Triest (paddle) . 
Polo(screw) .. = 910 
Qyclop . . . . .: 2,160 ! | 
Salamander . 2. «Ss, 8,000 | | | 

| 


’ | . 
| | 350. 4 Spin. U. | 1854 Wood | 
. : 4M. : 

| 270. 2 8}-in. U. = 1862 = Wood 


St et ce epee: Ceara jhe 


2202s 2 Bh-in. U. = 1851 = Wood 


| 

t 

i : 

: | 
| “ 

i 


160 2 8g-in.U. 1870 Wood 


500 —_— 1861 Wood | 


' 


| 
| 250 2 S$-in. U. 1871 ron 
| 
i 
{ 


. u 
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* A. = Armstrong, K. = Krupp, U. = Uchatius, W. = Wahrendorff, M. = Mitrailleuse. 


Tug—Triton. Tenders—Gemse, Alnoch, Thurn-Taxis, Gorzkowsky, Seehund. Training and School Ships—Novara (artillery), Schwarzen- 
berg (boys), Minerva (crews), Curtatone (submarine defence), Velebich (torpedo school), Grille. Satling Shtps—Artemisia (brig), Bravo (brig), 
Camileon (schooner). Ten Store-ships and Hulks. Ten Torpedo-vessels of the Second Class (500 tons), and eight of the Third Class (240 tonsa). 


Sixteen Torpedo-boats. 
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MILITARY BALLOONING. 


By KARL VON AUSLAND. 


MENMNYE HE foundation of a military balloon 
Masaig ti service by two of the foremost Euro- 
pean Powers* is, perhaps, the most 
important aeronautic event of 1885. 
The great cost of experiments is, and 
has ever been, a principal obstacle to 
the progress of aerial navigation ; and 
we must look to national rather than individual effort 
for the solution of the great questions of the immediate 
future. Under the circumstances, then, however dis- 
couraging they may be to the enthusiast, the establish- 
ment of what are practically two great aeronautic 
schools is an incident of signal importance to the 
science. Italy led the way in June by the purchase of 
two captive balloons from M. Yon, the Parisian con- 
structor, and Russia followed her example shortly after- 
wards. So far as experience is concerned, the two 
Governments could scarcely have placed their com- 
missions in better hands. Gabriel Yon took a promi- 
nent part in the experiments of Giffard, the pioneer of 
modern aeronautic science and the inventor of the 
steam balloon of 1855; he furnished a large proportion 
of the balloons by which Paris was enabled to communi- 
eate with the outside world during the siege of 1870-71; 
constructed the Dupuy de Lome screw-balloon of 1872, 
and has since devoted himself to the perfection of a 
system of transportable captive balloons for war pur- 
poses which was adopted last year in the Italian and 
Russian armies. The countrymen of Montgolfier still 
hold their own against the world in all that pertains to 
the navigation of the air. 

The two balloons ordered of Yon by the Russian 
Government are similar in almost every respect to 
those now forming the Italian park. The chief diffe- 
rence is that, whereas the latter only provide accommo- 
dation for two aeronauts, the former are constructed to 
carry three. A few improvements, furthermore, were 
introduced by Yon after the experiments with the 7'orri- 
celli and Africo, constructed for the Italian army, but 
in all essential particulars a description of one balloon 
will apply to the rest. 

The aerostatic apparatus constructed for the Russian 
army, which embodies M. Yon’s most recent improve- 


* Since the above waa written, I learn from the Deusche Heeres 
Zeitung, a German service paper, that the Belgium Minister of War has 
resolved to form a balloon detachment with head-quarters at Antwerp, 
for which fortress a balloon is about to be constructed.—K. v. A. 


ments, consists of three principal parts: the balloon, 
the gas generator, and the windlass for manceuvring the 
cable. The capacity of the balloon is 19,425 cubic feet. 
It is constructed of Chinese silk, rendered impermeable 
by a coating of ordinary balloon varnish. The netting 
consists of Naples hemp, and both it and the cordage 
are protected against the effects of damp by a prepara- 
tion of catechu. The upper and lower valves are con- 
structed of metal and wood combined. Their tightness 
is perfect, the joints being formed under spring traction 
by the pressure of a metal bar on a band of elastic 
rubber. In our illustration the upper valve is seen from 
above, the four traction springs being clearly percep- 
tible. 

The car is suspended in a very effective manner. Its 
connection with the netting takes place at a central 
point permitting the balloon to assume all possible 
inclinations without affecting the vertical position of the 
car. This is, of course, an indispensable condition of 
success in observation by captive balloons. The car, as 
may be seen, balances freely in a double-suspension 
trapeze of very careful construction. A dynanometer 
connecting the cable with the car serves as an index of 
ascentional power at the moment of departure, and 
registers throughout the ascent the traction exerted by 
the balloon upon the cable. 

The latter is about 540 yards in length, and around 
it is wound an insulated copper wire enabling the 
officers below to establish constant telephonic communi- 
eation with the observers in the car. The balloon may 
be employed, if needful, for a free ascent. For this pur- 
pose it is provided with a rope and anchor of great 
strength and efficiency. 

The balloon is inflated by means of a continuously 
operating generator of pure hydrogen gas. The appa- 
ratus, in which water is decomposed by the action of 
iron and sulphuric acid, is mounted on a four-wheeled 
carriage, which may be easily drawn by two horses. It 
consists of a boiler, the plates of which are lined with lead 
to resist the action of the acid, surmounted by a 
receptacle containing the iron filings. The whole is 
firmly closed by a hydraulic arrangement of cap and 
bolts. The water and acid necessary for the re-action 
are distributed automatically in proper proportions by 
a pump worked by a small special steam engine. The 
steam is conducted to the generator through a rubber 
tube connected with the boiler of the engine. Qn 
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leaving the generator the gas passes into the purifier, 
in which it bubbles up through water continually 
renewed by a special pump attached to the connecting- 
rod of the motor. The gas passes thence into two driers 
containing caustic soda and calcium chloride. These 
driers are shown to the left of our illustration. To 
one of them is attached the movable pipe D of var- 
nished canvas connected with the balloon. The 


residuum of the reaction, forming a solution of sulphate 
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of iron, escapes through a pipe (A) in the rear of the 
generator, connected with a syphon. The pipe B allows 
the water of the purifier to escape in the same manner. 
A third pipe (C) runs beneath the carriage to an external 
reservoir of water. During service in the field the feed 
pump draws its supply from a spring, pond, river, or 
other source. The weight of the generator mounted on 
its carriage is 6,100 lbs.; the production of hydrogen 
gas is from 8,750 to 10,500 cubic feet per hour. 
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The steam windlass for manceuvring the cable is 
likewise mounted upon a four wheeled carriage. It 
comprises a vertical boiler, which may be seen to the 
right of our illustration. This boiler is constructed 
on Field’s tubular system, and furnishes steam to a 


Upper VALvE or Yon’s Captive BALLoon. 


two-cylinder motor actuating a shaft, the cranks of 
which are at right angles. Upon this shaft the gearing 
working the pulley is mounted. The cable, upon un- 
winding from a drum placed under the driver’s seat. 
passes through this mechanism and is finally connected 
with the balloon by means of a universal movement pulley 
on the upper part of the vehicle. This pulley obeys 
every movement of the cable, as in Giffard’s system of 
captive balloons. An air-break for controlling the speed 
of ascent, and a safety-break for stoppages, complete 
the mechanical part. The whole mechanism weighs 
5,500 lbs., and the effective power which may be 
developed is equal to that of five horses upon the piston 
indicator. 

Besides the two carriages for the gas-generator and 
windlass there is a third for the transport of the 
folded balloon with its car and accessories. This vehicle, 
when loaded, weighs 4,840 lbs. A complete balloon-park, 
therefore, weighs 16,500 lbs., distributed between three 
carriages. The materials necessary for inflating the bal- 
loon and working the engines, that is to say the iron, 
sulphuric acid, and coal, may be carried in the ordinary 
baggage-waggons of an army in the field. 

The preliminary experiments of the Russian balloon- 
park in the autumn of last year were attended with 
complete success. They concluded with a free ascent 
by M. Yon, his pupil Louis Godard, Jr., and General 
Boreskoff of the Russian Engineers. The Grand Duke 
Vladimir has shown a lively interest in these experi- 
ments, and in aeronautics generally. It is reported that, 
owing to his advice, the Russian Government is about 
to commission M. Gabriel Yon to construct a dirigible 
steam balloon intended for the study of aerial torpedoes. 

On 6th October following a free ascent was made 
from St. Petersburg by Lieutenant Kowanjko, of the 
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Lifeguard Battalion of Sappers, accompanied by 
Lieutenant Trophymov, and the aeronaut Rudolf. 
The voyage commenced at 1.30 in the afternoon. 
The balloon rose to a height of 1,500 yards, at the 
rate of fourteen feet per second. At this elevation 
it was driven before a north-westerly wind of thirty- 
three feet per second. By Rudolf’s request the balloon 
was twice allowed to descend to within 450 yards 
of the earth, and then rose to a height of 2,400 yards. 
After a journey of five hours the aeronauts reached 
Novgorod, having covered more than 105 miles. The 
total cost of the trip, including the inflation of the 
balloon, and the transport back to Novgorod, wus 
about £26. The voyagers expressed themselves satis- 
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poses, to have given the order for the balloons above 
described. The want of trained aeronauts is now severely 
felt in Russia; but this disadvantage can at most be 
of but a few years’ duration, and much may be expected 
in the future from the Russian balloon detachment. 

In Italy the introduction of the Yon balloons was fol- 
lowed in June and July last by a series of important 
experiments intended to determine the actual loss of 
gas involved by the permeability of the envelope. It 
was found that the daily escape of gas from a balloon of 
about 18,800 cubic feet capacity was 878 cubic feet, and 
that the total cost of gas for a week’s manceuvres was 
about £28. The balloon-park is intended principally for 
use during siege operations, and its personnel has been 
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Yonr’s HyDROGEN_GA8S-PRODUCING APPARATUS, WITH CARRIAGE. 


fied in every respect with the performances of the bal- 
loon. 

Up to the present time aeronautics have not found 
many devotees in Russia. Experiments with balloons 
were made, before the outbreak of the Russo-Turkish 
War, under the direction of the late General Todleben ; 
but when hostilities commenced they were for the time 
abandoned. The subject was once more taken up by 
the Ministry of War in 1879, when the experiments were 
continued by Colonel Lobko. As, however, the results 
obtained were unsatisfactory, the matter was once more 
allowed to drop. Nevertheless the Russian Government 
seems to have watched with care the advances of the 
last few years, and, with its characteristic enterprise 
in the adoption of inventions applicable to warlike pur- 


selected from the 3rd Regiment of Engineers garrisoned 
in Rome. 

Messrs. Renard and Krebs, the inventors of the 
Chalais Meudon dirigible balloon, have been actively 
engaged during the past twelve months in the perfection 
of their system. Several important modifications have 
been made, many difficulties met and overcome, and 
the year’s work, although it shows no phenomenal 
results, has by no means been spent in vain. The chief 
alterations took place in the construction of the motor, 
for which so many advantages had been claimed in 1884. 
The accident of 12th September of that year had some- 
what undeceived the aeronauts, and early in 1885 it was 
definitely resolved to substitute it by a new motor of 
simpler construction, which could more easily be in- 
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spected and replaced. The great drawback of the old 
one was, it seems, the inaccessibility of its parts. ‘The 
improved motor is the invention of M. Gramme, and the 
details of its construction are kept equally secret with 
those of its predecessor. M. Renard, in his official 
report to the Académie des Sciences, says only that it 
works excellently, and that its weight is no greater than 
that of the apparatus for which it has been substituted. 
The transmission of motion was also somewhat modified 
It had been found that in consequence of the inevitable 
distortions of the car, the pinion attached to the motor 
and the wheel fixed to the shaft of the screw were 
subject to variations in their relative positions, causing 
breakages of the teeth and similar accidents. ‘‘I sus- 
pended, therefore,” says M. Renard, “the entire gearing 
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screw. It was found to be connected with the intensity 
of the current by the equation H=0°753C=17°3 when 
H represents the thrust of the screw in kilogrammes, 
and C the current in amperes. This equation has been 
verified with great exactitude for values of C varying 
from 0 to 108 amperes. It may be accepted without 
risk of serious error in all cases in which the balloon 
yields freely to the impetus of the screw. Finally M. 
Renard himself endeavoured to improve the battery by 
prolonging its action without increasing its weight. 
In this he was successful by slightly modifying the com- 
position of the acids. After a few experiments with 
model balloons designed to afford an accurate test of 
speed, the 25th of August was chosen for the first ascent. 
As the inflation had taken place some time previously 
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from the screw shaft itself, and connected the shaft of 
the pinion with that of the motor by an elastic coupling- 
box, permitting a considerable displacement on the part 
of the whole apparatus without incurring a cessation 
in the transmission of force.” Finally, minute pre- 
cautions were taken to ensure the continuous lubrication 
and cooling of the bearings of the pinion. The latter 
at any given moment could be worked at the rate of 
8,500 revolutions per minute. A preliminary trial of 
the whole machinery in the workshops at Chalais 
afforded very satisfactory results. The motor gave 
3,600 revolutions per minute, and for several hours 
developed nine horse-power. ‘The inventors took advan- 
tage of this experiment to measure the thrust of the 


and a considerable amount of gas had escaped, it was 
found necessary to dispense with the third aeronaut, 
and the two brothers made the experiment without the 
aid of M. Duté-Poitevin, who usually accompanies them. 
The wind at a slight elevation from the ground was 
found to be about 5 m. per second, and as the speed 
of the balloon itself was estimated at 7 m., a favourable 
result was anticipated. The aéronauts consequently 
were greatly disappointed, on rising to a height of about 
eight hundred feet, to find that the balloon could make 
no headway against the current. The screw was set in 
motion at the rate of fifty-five revolutions per minute, 
working with perfect regularity ; but the balloon was 
driven slowly before the wind in the direction of Villa- 
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coublay, where a favourable landing place was found. 
After a voyage of fifty minutes the aeronauts descended, 
and delivered the balloon over to the Chalais-Meudon 
workmen who had followed its course. During the 
journey, however, the balloon had executed several 
manceuvres with the sail rudder, and before the descent 
had remained stationary for some time over the heads 
of the workmen. The failure of the experiment is attri- 
buted partly to the increased velocity of the wind at the 
height to which the balloon ascended, partly to an 
over-estimate of the actual speed of the balloon. M. 
Renard does not mention in his report to the Académie 
des Sciences that on the return journey the guardians 
of the balloon came into collision with the owners of 
some beetroot grounds over which they were obliged to 
pass. At one time the interests of science were in 


danger; and the Gendarmerie eventually interfered to 
protect the balloon from destruction. 


RepvucTIon FacsiMIceE oF CHINESE PictuRE oF Frencn War BALLoons 
IN TONQUIN. 


In consequence of unfavourable weather, the next 
experiment did not take place until the 22nd of Sep- 
tember. The ascent was made at 4.25 o’clock in the 
afternoon, in somewhat hazy weather, the wind blowing 
from the N.N.E. (that is to say from Paris) at a rate of 
from 3 m. to 3°5 m. per second near the ground. The 
balloon, on this occasion, was managed by three 
aeronauts, the brothers Renard and M. Duté-Poitevin, 
a civilian attached to the Chalais establishment. The 
screw was set in motion, and the balloon steered for 
Paris. A few lurches occurred at the start, but Captain 
Renard, who had charge of the helm, soon overcame 
this difficulty, and the balloon acted throughout the 
experiment with perfect regularity. The aeronauts 
made their way in the teeth of the wind over the 
village of Meudon, crossing the railway at 4.55, and 
reaching the Seine at 5 o’clock near the western extre- 
mity of the island of Billancourt. The speed of the 
balloon was found at this point to be exactly 6 m. per 


indeed, lies in the discovery of a suitable motor. 
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second. At 5.12, after a journey of 47 minutes, the 
enceinte was entered at bastion 65. The weather here 
became very foggy, and the damp mist, weighing down 
the balloon, necessitated the sacrifice of great quantities 
of ballast. The return was consequently decided upon. 
The balloon tacked with great ease, and, favoured by the 
wind, approached the point of departure with surprising 
rapidity, reaching the Chalais works within 11 minutes. 
The same distance, as has been said, required 47 minutes 
against the wind. During the whole voyage the height 
of the balloon above the ground never exceeded 1,300 
feet. 

On the following day, another ascent was made in the 
presence of General Campenon, then Minister of War, 
and General Bressonnet, President of the Committee of 
Fortifications. The route taken was very nearly that 
of the previous experiment, but the wind had veered 
round and decreased in strength, favouring slightly the 
journey to Paris, which required 17 minutes as against 
20 minutes for the return. The whole experiment 
passed off without a hitch, but the want of ballast, and 
the loss of ascentional power caused by the escape of 
gas during the voyage of the previous day, rendered 
it impossible to prolong the trial. It would seem from 
this that the loss of gas from the Chalais-Meudon 
balloon during twenty-four hours is sufficient seriously 
to cripple its usefulness. 

Captain Renard affixed the following resumé of the 
voyages of the balloon ‘‘ La France” to his lecture at 
the Académie des Sciences. 
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1 9th August 1884 42 | 4:58 The balloon returned to Chalais. 
2 | 12th Sept. 1884 | 50 | 5:45 Breakdown of motor. Descent 
| at Vélisy. 
3 Sth Nov. 1384 = 55 | 6:00 ' The balloon returned to Chalais. 
4 8th Nov. 1884 35 | 3:82 The balloon returned to Chalais. 
5 25th August 1885 55 | 6-00 Velocity of wind greater than that 


| of balloon. Descent at Villa- 


coublay. 
The balloon returned to Chalais. 


6 22ndSept.1885 55 | 600 
‘The balloon returned te Chalais. 


7 28rd Sept. 1885 87 


From this table it appears that out of seven voyages 
the balloon returned five times to its starting place. 

This is undoubtedly a very great performance, and 
though the Chalais-Meudon balloon has failed to 
achieve the results prophesied for it by the French 
press in 1884, the question of steerage has undoubtedly 
found a solution under certain circumstances. The 
“France” is dirigible when the velocity of the wind 
is less than 6 m. per second, less, that is to say, than 
the speed of the balloon in a calm. The whole problem 
The 
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engine at present in use works only during a very short 
period. Its materials have constantly to be renewed 
at much trouble and expense, rendering the balloon 
wholly unfit for a long journey against the wind. M. 
Gustave Tissandier the eminent aeronaut, in a short 
review of these experiments, remarks, that to give a 
balloon of the size of ‘‘La France”’ a velocity of 10 m. 
per second, a motor of 31 horse-power would be re- 
quired. This is, of course, very difficult to find, having 
regard to the very small weight which such a balloon 
is capable of raising. The problem would be much 
simplified, of course, if the size of the balloon were 
increased, as the resistance increases only as the sur- 
face, while the ascensional power is proportioned to the 
cube of the dimensions. For the balloon, as Alphonse 
Penaud justly observes, volume is power, the surface 
only is the obstacle. M. Tissandier concludes by calling 
upon some Meecenas of science to do for aeronautics 
what Mr. James Lick has done for astronomy. 
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The exposure is one-fiftieth of a second. This can be 
greatly reduced if required, but it has not as yet been 
found necessary for aerostatic purposes. Ten minutes 
after the ascent the first photograph was taken, 2,100 
feet above the Rue de Babylone. Shortly afterwards 
another followed, at about the same height above the 
Pont Saint Michel. The latter was very successful. 
Not only large public buildings, but carriages, tram- 
ways, and even pedestrians can be clearly distinguished. 
A watering-cart, too, it is said, may be traced by a grey- 
ish track on the photograph. The most striking, how- 
ever, of the seven photographs obtained during this 
experiment was taken at a height of about 1,900 feet 
above the Isle of Saint Louis. The details are surpris- 
ingly distinct. The Seine with its bridges, quays, and 
bateaux-mouches, the floating-baths, and even the 
steamboat-piers, are unmistakable; and, when seen 
under a powerful glaes, the coils of rope on board a 
steamboat moored to the floating-baths, and even the 
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M. Gaston Tissandier, in the meantime, has not been 
idle, but his energy has been directed in a different 
direction. In conjunction with M. Jacques Ducom, he 
has attempted to solve the very difficult problem of 
aeronautic photography. The military value of this 
infant science need scarcely be insisted upon; but, 
despite innumerable trials, no thoroughly satisfactory 
result has yet been arrived at. Mr. C. V. Shadbolt has 
hitherto been most successful in this respect. Two of 
his photographs, obtained respectively at 600 and 900 
metres, are exceptionally neat, showing in detail the 
various buildings and natural objects embraced by the 
pictures. M. Tissandier and his colleague, however, 
claim to have excelled this performance in an ascent 
on 19th June 1885. The ‘“‘ Commandant Riviére” rose 
from Auteuil at 1.40 in the afternoon and was driven in 
a north-westerly direction. The photographic apparatus 
was fixed to the side of the car so as to turn upon 
its axis and assume a vertical position. It was con- 
structed by Mackensten on his “tourist” principle. 
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chimneys of the houses, may be distinguished. A very 
neat photograph was obtained some minutes later at a 
height of nearly 2,500 feet above the prison of la 
Roquette, and another at a somewhat greater alti- 
tude, showing the fortifications and the reservoir of 
Ménilmontant. On leaving Paris the balloon rose to a 
height of from 3,000 to 8,400 feet, and two more photo- 
graphs of great distinctness were taken at 3.20 and 
3.25 p.m. respectively. 

Of the seven photographs obtained, five were taken 
in the half-hour during which the balloon was over 
Paris; but, as Mr. Tissandier remarks, two or three 
cameras may be fixed to the sides of the car, ensuring 
a regular series of clichés. It was found in these experi- 
ments that a clear sky was an absolutely essential con- 
dition of success. The best photographs were obtained 
when the rays of t.e sun fell directly upon Paris; the 
inferior ones were all taken literally under a cloud. 
An attempt was made, on the conclusion of these 
experiments, to photograph the clouds ; bat no satisfac- 
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tory results were arrived at. ‘The failure in this case 
is attributed to the extreme brightness with which the 
white vapour reflected the sunlight. 

The French made practical use of their balloon ser- 
vice during the late Tonquin campaign; but, owing to 
no fault of theirs, the results obtained were scarcely 
satisfactory. The Chinamen, according to French 
authorities, ran away so fast and persistently that 
during the greater part of the struggle the occupants 
of the car knew scarcely more about their movements 
than the troops below. The expeditious retreat of the 
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Chinese is indeed ascribed by some enthusiasts to the 
presence of these balloons with the French army. It is 
certain, however, that the balloons were of real service 
to the invading force on only one occasion. During the 
bombardment of Truong Son, Captain Cuvelier of the 
French Engineers made an ascent, and called down to 
those below a description of the points on which the 
attack should be made. The artillery directed their 
guns accordingly, and the Chinamen quickly deserted 
the ramparts and evacuated the fortress. The incident 
is quaintly illustrated by a large Chinese painting of 
which we are able to give a reduced facsimile. One 
very noteworthy feature of the experiment was the great 
height at which the human voice can be heard from the 
surface of the earth, enabling Captain Cuvelier to dis- 
pense with all artificial means of communication. Some 
useful data were also collected respecting the length 
of time during which the balloons were serviceable for 
observations without refilling. In the above case, by 
carrying one balloon for actual ascents and another 
smaller one to form a reservoir from which the first 


might be inflated, the supply of gas was found sufficient. 


for a period of about a fortnight. The transport of the 
balloons was often attended with serious difficulties. 
The larger one, which was usually carried about two- 
thirds inflated, was dragged along by from twelve to 
fifteen men. A slight breeze rendered the employment 
of a considerably greater number of men necessary for 
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this service, the balloon swaying about to an alarming 
extent. Trees, and similar natural obstacles, houses, 
and other buildings necessitated long detours; for 
should any one of the numerous ropes have become 
involved, the balloon would probably have swung down 
and been seriously ripped. The whole force was fre- 
quently delayed on this account. In Europe the case 
would, of course, be different. The country is usually 
more open and intersected with broad turnpike roads 
offering great facilities for balloon transport. French 
aeronauts, despite the ill-success of the Tonquin experi- 
ment, are by no means discouraged. The principal 
disadvantage under which they suffered throughout the 
Tonquin campaign, seems to have been the rapid flight 
of the Chinese; and this disposition is scarcely likely 
to characterise the next enemies of France to anything 
like the same extent. 

Among the failures of the year must be mentioned 
that of Herr Maximilian Wolff. This gentlemen is, or 
was, the President of the International Balloon Sport 
Club, a new Berlin society founded for the encourage- 
ment of aeronautics in general and Herr Wolff in par- 
ticular. It seems to have been generally understood 
that the official appearance of this body before the 
scientific world would be coincident with the first great 
experiment of its President. In the meantime, however, 
the inventor and his friends did not hesitate to prophesy 
the most astonishing results for the new balloon ; and, 
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despite the adverse criticism of the Verein zur Forde- 
rung der Luftschiffahrt and most experienced aeronauts 
of all nationalities, these forecasts continued to be circu- 
lated. Herr Wolff's central idea was to improve the 
Chalais-Meudon balloon by attaching the screw propeller, 
not to the car, but to the body of the balloon itself. 
This was a very laudable endeavour; but Herr Wolff's 
mistake lay in thinking to do in six months what MM. 
Renard and Krebs have failed to accomplish in as many 
years. The idea itself was by no means original. 
Captain Renard constructed a model on this principle 
some time ago, and as early as 1870 Rufus Porter, an 
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American, had also attempted the same task with satis- 
factory results. In both cases, however, it was found 
that the principle would not bear adaptation to any but 
model balloons; and the attempt was gradually dropped. 
Herr Wolff made no preparatory studies of this kind. 
So soon as his idea assumed what seemed to him work- 
able shape, he hastened to reduce it to practice by 
constructing a balloon 80 metres in length, from 4 to 
8 metres in diameter, and of 750 cubic metres capacity, 
The theoretical advantages of Herr Wolff’s system are 
manifest from a glance at the illustrations. By attach- 
ing the propeller to the body of the balloon, the motive- 
power acts in the most advantageous direction. This 
is further improved by making the screw act not only as 
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inventor expected to make headway against any wind 
not exceeding six metres per second. | 

When the trial came the Wolff balloon was found 
absolutely unworkable. The calculations were based 
upon mere hypothesis—the hypothesis of one of the 
most fatuous of inventors. The balloon was unable to 
rise even without its car, and the engine was scarcely 
strong enough to turn the immense screw held aloft 
by six men. The discomfiture of the International 
Balloon Sport Club and its President was complete ; and 
the Verein zur Forderung der Luftschiffahrt is still 
without a rival in Germany. 

Another German inventor, Herr Runge, has patented 
a somewhat similar system, offering, however, much 
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propeller but as rudder, rendering the somewhat 
cumbersome steering-gear of Renard and Krebs un- 
necessary. Furthermore, as the envelope of the balloon 
consists of sail-cloth, the heavy netting usually em- 
ployed is also dispensed with—a great saving in weight 
and resistance to the air. The screw is driven by a 
small steam-engine of two-and-a-half horse-power. The 
boiler is situated in the car, and connected with the 
cylinders by flexible pipes. It holds thirty-three gallons 
of water, and is heated with spirits. The car and boiler 
together weigh 1,100 lbs. A safety-valve constructed 
to open at a pressure of one quarter of an atmosphere, 
obviates all chance of bursting. One of the most 
important advantages of the system is the extreme 
cheapness of the balloon, which costs only £50. The 


more chance of ultimate success. The screw is attached 
to a light framework of bamboo carried underneath the 
balloon and connected with the netting above. The 
rudder is placed in a similar manner at the rear of the 
balloon, while the motor, which is connected with the 
screw by an endless band, is placed in the car. It con- 
sists of an Ahrbecker steam-engine weighing only 
twenty-two pounds for each horse-power ; but an elec- 
tric motor may be used if this should be found more 
convenient. In order to obviate waste of gas in descend- 
ing, the balloon is constructed to land at special stages 
erected for the purpose. Each of the four corners of 
the car contains a roll of fine steel wire, which is let 
down by the aeronauts and secured below. The motive 
machinery in the car is then used to wind up these 
3 E 2 
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wires and gradually lower the balloon on to the land- 
ing stage. Of course, if necessary, the gas may be 
allowed to escape and a descent effected in the usual 
manner. Herr Runge has also patented a method by 
which two balloons may be coupled together, the car 
hanging in the centre and the screw between the two 
points. No practical trial of this system has, however, 
as yet been recorded. 

A balloon of enormous size, the Berlin papers state, 
is now being constructed by a third enthusiast of Ger- 
man nationality. Herr Gaswindt—an appropriate patro- 
nymic for an aeronaut—who hopes to solve the many 
vexed questions which the limited dimensions of existing 
balloons have left open. The speed of the new vessel 
is estimated at from fourteen to fifteen metres per second 
—greater, that is, than the velocity of the wind in 
Germany on all but the most exceptional occasions. 
The length of Herr Gaswindt’s balloon is 150 m., with 
a breadth of 15 m. and a capacity of 18,000 cubic 
metres—ten times as great as that of Renard and 
Krebs. ‘The total weight carried is about 440 cwt, the 
envelope and netting alone representing 100 cwt. The 
balloon will be propelled by screws—two vertical of 10 m. 
diameter, and one horizontal of 74 m. diameter, driven 
by two steam-engines of 50 horse-power each. The 
total cost is estimated at 100,000 M. (£5,000), and 
200,000 M. (£10,000) have been already offered for 
the patent. 

Aeronauts may well doubt the possibility of achieving 
a speed of 14 m. per second under present conditions, 
but the completion of this colossal machine will be 
awaited with interest by the whole ballooning world. 
It is undoubtedly a step in the right direction, and, 
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whatever the result of the experiment, it can scarcely 
fail to be in the highest degree instructive. 

The balloon detachment of the German army has 
been very active during the last twelve months. It took 
part in extensive manceuvres around the new forts 
near Cologne, and at the close of the year carried out 
a series of very interesting experiments with artillery. 
A captive balloon was let up to a height of about 1,300 
feet, and then attacked by a battery of six guns 
at a distance of about 1,300 yards. After .a con- 
siderable number of rounds a hit was scored with 
shrapnel, showing that the lot of the aeronaut in 
the next war may not necessarily be a happy one. 
This was, however, by no means a fair test. The 
range was known to within a few yards, and the 
artillerists were able to practise at their ease. In 
actual warfare the balloon would shoot up at an un- 
known distance, to an unknown height, and it is scarcely 
likely that any two ascents would be made from the 
same spot. In any case, should the danger from artillery 
fire become serious, ascents would usually be made at 
night. For this purpose the captive balloon at Cologne 
was furnished with a powerful electric light, which did 
good service. 

On the whole, then, the progress of aeronautics 
during the last twelve months has been satisfactory. 
No phenomenal results have been recorded, but in 
almost every branch of the science a decided step in 
advance has been made. One of the most promising 
signs for the future is the marked revival of popular 
interest in the great questions affecting the navigation 
of the air. 

Kart Von AUSLAND. 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY NOTES AND QUERIES. 


DisBANDMENTS.—The first great disbandment of the 
British army took place in 1712, at the close of Marl- 
borough’s campaigns. No cavalry below the 8th, no 
infantry below the 89th, survived this period. As late 
as 1755 a great number of Marlborouch’s veterans still 
remained on the half-pay lst, but their regiments were 
named after the colonels, and not numbered. The 
second great disbandment occurred thirty-six years later, 
at the close of the Continental campaign in 1748-9. 
No cavalry below the 14th, no infantry below the 49th, 
survived The Marines were raised at the opening of 
the Seven Years’ War, and hence take rank after the 
49th ; and for a short time the ‘ Royal Regiment of 


Artillery’ was numbered as the 52nd, Just as the Rifle 
Brigade was once the 95th. The third great disband- 
ment, at the close of the Seven Years’ War, reached to 
the 18th cavalry and 70th infantry, both these regi- 
ments surviving. The 85th Royal Volunteers and the 
88th Highland Volunteers, raised in 1759, shared the 
fate of all other regiments from the 71st to 124th 
inclusive. At the close of the American War of Inde- 
pendence all regiments below the 72nd were disbanded, 
but the army was increased again in 1794 to 135 
regiments, many of which were remodelled or reduced 
in 1795 and 1802. 
R. O’Byrne. 
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ADMIRAL THE RIGHT HON. SIR ASTLEY COOPER KEY, G.C.B., P.C., F.R.S., arc. Etc. 
By LIEUT.-COLONEL A. L'ESTRANGE. 
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Aer ASSIT§ Royal Highness the Duke of Cam- 
roreay le bridge, in a speech recently delivered 
, by by him, pointed out with great effect 
the intimate relations existing between 
our army and navy. Their interests 
are intertwined like the woof and warp 
in a textile fabric, and one branch of 
the service could effect little without the other. If our 
army has accomplished glorious deeds and many within 
the last half-century, the navy has not been idle. 
Indeed, only for the support of the latter, the victories 
of the former would have been impossible. Thus the 
popularity of the navy keeps pace with that of the 
sister service, and both branches are toasted together 
at public banquets. 

So much by way of preface, which, brief though it be, 
introduces the subject of our biography this month— 
one who has taken a conspicuous part in England’s 
battles both by sea and land. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Astley Cooper Key is the second son 
of the late Charles Aston Key, Surgeon in ordinary to 
the late Prince Consort, and of Anne, sister of the 
eminent Sir Astley Cooper. He was born in 1821, a 
year famous in the annals of the British navy for the 
Arctic Expedition of Captains Parry and Lyon in the 
Fury and Hecla. With his early surroundings, and 
related as he was, on both sides of his family, to such 


eminent men in the medical profession, it might have 
been supposed that young Astley Cooper Key would 
have followed the healing art. Such however was not 
the case. His natural bias manifested itself at an early 
age, and when twelve years old he entered the Naval 
College at Portsmouth, which he left (having obtained 
the first medal for proficiency) in 1840, as sub-lieutenant 
R.N. After an intermediate service as mate in the 
Excellent gunnery ship, under Captain Sir Thomas 
Hastings, he was promoted to the rank of lieutenant, 
22nd December 1842. His succeeding appointments 
were 28th February 1848 and 9th February 1844, to the 
Curacoa (24 guns), under Captain Sir Thomas Sabine 
Pasley, and the Gorgon steam-sloop, Captain Charles 
Hotham, both on the South American station. As 
junior lieutenant of the latter, so great was his profes- 
sional knowledge, even in his younger days, that he was 
officially mentioned for rescuing her on being stranded 
at Monte Video. 

On the 20th November 1845, it was his lot to com- 
mand the Fanny tender and to be slightly wounded 
during the battle of the Parana, on which occasion the 
combined squadrons of England and France effected the 
destruction, after a hard day’s fighting, of four heavy 
batteries belonging to General Rosas at Punto Obligado ; 
also of a schooner-of-war, mounting six guns, and of 
twenty-four vessels chained across the river. He was 
in consequence promoted to the rank of commander by 
commission, dated 18th November 1845, and on being 
appointed, May 1847, to the Bulldog steam-sloop of 
500 horse-power, he served for some time on the coasts 
of Portugal, Sicily and Italy, and became captain 11th 
October 1850. 

The events of 1854 gave full employment to the 
British navy. The massacre of Sinope in the early 
part of that year destroyed all confidence in the assur- 
ances of the Czar, and an appeal to arms became inevi- 
table. War with Russia was declared 27th March. The 
bombardment of Odessa took place 12th April, and the 
outworks of the fortress Honzo were destroyed by three 
English frigates on the 20th of the same month. The 
Russian navy having retired under the walls of Cron- 
stadt and Sebastopol as soon as the combined fleets of 
England and France entered the Baltic and Black Seas 
respectively, no naval conflict took place. The achieve- 
ments of the Baltic fleet stand out in relief compared 
with the unsuccessful operations in the Euxine during 
the above year. The shutting up of the Russian navy 
in their harbours, the stoppage of their trade by sea, 
and the capture of a large number of merchant ships, 
were effected without loss, though not without difficulty 
in a stormy and intricate sea, while the fall of Bomar- 
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sund destroyed the beginning of a fortress destined to 
overawe the Baltic and impose the will of the Czar on 
the Courts of the north of Europe. 

During the Baltic campaign, Sir. Astley Cooper Key 
served in command of the Amphion and took part in the 
capture of Bomarsund by Sir Charles Napier’s Blue 
Jackets and a French military contingent under General 
Baraquay d’Hilliers, 15th August 1854. He was also pre- 
sent at the taking of Sweabourg, bombarded by the Allied 
Fleets, 9th-11th August, in the following year. For his 
brilliant services in the Baltic he received the medal for 
the campaign, and was nominated a C.B. in 1855. 

Peace having been declared, Sir Astley Cooper Key 
was not for long unemployed. In command of the 
Sanspareil and a squadron of gun-boats he was serving 
in China waters, when the outbreak of the Indian 
Mutiny occurred. Ordered to Calcutta, he rendered 
valuable assistance to the then sorely-tried Indian 
Government, and for his services as senior naval officer 
there present he received the thanks of the Governor- 
General in Council. Events, however, called him else- 
where—namely, back to China. In that country in 
1855, fresh troubles had arisen, and hostilities were re- 
newed in consequence of the seizure by the Chinese 
authorities of a small trading vessel which was under 
the British flag. The Viceroy of Canton, refusing to 
hold personal communication on the subject with the 
British Admiral, the city was attacked on the 24th 
October, and about a week afterwards was bombarded 
by the British fleet. Things remaining unsettled, a 
second bombardment took place on 28th December 1857, 
when the city was taken, Commissioner Yeh made pri- 
soner, and the Governor directed to continue in the 
discharge of his office under the direction and control of 
the British authorities. In these operations Sir Astley 
Cooper Key played the leading part, for, landing with a 
battalion of Blue Jackets, he captured with his own 
hand the Commissioner Yeh in the act of escaping. 
For services thus rendered, he received the Chinese 
medal and Canton clasp. 

We next find Sir Astley Cooper Key at work from 
1858 to 1860, when he served as a Member of the 
Royal Commission appointed to consider the question 
of our national defences. His labours over in that 
direction, he commanded the Steam Reserve at Devon- 
port from the latter date to 1863, when he was appointed 
to command H.M.S. Excellent. Made a rear-admiral in 
1866, he became Director-General of Naval Ordnance 
until 1869, in which year he was appointed Superinten- 
dant of Portsmouth Dockyard. He next served as 
second in command in the Mediterranean and Superin- 
tendant of Malta Dockyard. He was President of the 
Royal Naval College, Greenwich, from December 1872 to 
January 1875, and acted as Commander-in-Chief on the 
North American and West India station from December 


1875 to May 1878, and in the latter year commanded 
a squadron detailed for particular service. 

Sir Astley Cooper Key was made K.C.B. 24th May 
1878, and G.C.B. in November 1882. He was promoted 
to the rank of vice-admiral 1878, and to that of admiral 
1878. He filled the post of Lord Commissioner of the 
Admiralty from August 1879 to June 1885, and was 
appointed Principal Naval A.D.C. to the Queen in the 
former year. He is a Fellow of the Royal Society and a 
Honorary D.C.L. of Oxford University. 

On the recommendation of the Admiralty, the Trea- 
sury have voted him a pension of £500 a-year in recog- 
nition of his distinguished services for more than 
thirty-two years, but more especially as first President 
of the Royal Naval College at Greenwich, and as First 
Lord for six years, both of which positions he filled 
with singular ability and discernment. 

From the above brilliant record it will be seen that 
for the past half-century, with very few and short 
intervals of rest, Admiral Sir Astley Cooper Key has 
been practically in harness working for his country. 
Activity, industry, passion for the service, are conspicuous 
in him, and he is distinguished equally as a combatant 
and an administrative officer. With his vast and valu- 
able experience he is looked upon as one of the greatest 
of our naval authorities, and his voice is always listened 
to on any subject affecting our “first line of defence.” 

Admiral Key believes that the time is fast approach- 
ing—if it be not already arrived—when no more iron- 
clad ships will be laid down. During the past two years 
other maritime powers of Europe have, with one excep- 
tion, ceased to build ships with their sides protected by 
vertical armour. This decision on the part of foreign 
nations has been influenced in a great degree by the 
vigour with which the British Government has pressed 
forward the construction of these costly ships during the 
past five or six years, indicating our determination not 
to be left behind in the race which other nations have 
initiated. ‘‘ But,” says the gallant Admiral, ‘let us 
beware lest we cease the struggle before we have won 
the race.” 

When in the early part of 1875 called to take com- 
mand of the American and West India Squadron, it 
was felt at the Royal Naval College by many of the 
officers he was leaving, both among the students and the 
permanent staff, that some steps should be taken to 
perpetuate his connection with the College, and so far as 
the rules of the service permitted, to show their sense 
of the uniform courtesy with which he had carried out 
the anxious and laborious duty of organizing the Col- 
lege. To this end Sir Astley Cooper Key was asked to 
sit for his portrait, which was painted by Mr. Haynes; 
and this admirable likeness of the Admiral now hangs 
on the walls of the College of which he was the first 
President. 
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By JAMES C. DICKINSON, Retrrep Starr SuRGEON. 


Ambo *2AL<IN the early part of the year 1756 Lord 
| rds, .¢- [e Harry Powlett, afterwards Duke of Bol- 
ton, who commanded H.M.S. Barfleur, 
requested Sir John Fielding, a magis- 
trate in London, to collect a number 
of poor boys for the service of his ship, 
and desired they might be clothed at 
his expense. Fowler Walker, Esquire, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
accidentally met these boys on their journey to Ports- 
mouth, and, being struck with their appearance, his 
humanity suggested to him that a greater number of 
such poor boys might be fitted out and provided for by 
subscription. On his arrival in London he communi- 
cated with Sir John Fielding on the subject, and a 
public subscription was opened for that purpose. The 
design succeeded, and a sufficient sum was collected to 
clothe from three to four hundred boys. 

The philanthropic Mr. Jonas Hanway, an opulent 
merchant in the city, a great traveller, and to whom 
we are all indebted for the introduction of the umbrella, 
at a meeting of the merchants and owners of ships, 
proposed that they should form themselves into a 
society to give clothing for landsmen and boys for the 
sea-service. The proposition was adopted, and a regu- 
lar society formed, with proper officers, and a com- 
mittee appointed to conduct the business. The motive 
for clothing landsmen, though temporary only, was 
urgent in proportion to the call for seamen; and their 
reception on board the King’s ships was greatly facili- 
tated by their appearance in good new seamen’s clothes; 
for the aversion to any other dress among seamen, 
especially in the King’s service, is well known. At the 
period above mentioned the majority of the boys sent 
to the King’s ships were applied for to this Society, 
whose registers will show to what extent it was enabled 
to comply with the application. 

Considerably above ten thousand boys and men were 
rescued by this Society from misery and temptation, and 
made useful members of society. The whole cost of 
men and boys, to the end of the war in 1763, scarcely 
exceeded twenty-three thousand five hundred pounds. 

At the end of the war the Society applied to the Lords 
of the Admiralty, requesting that notice might be given 
to the boys, on the paying off of any of His Majesty’s 
ships, that all such boys as were in want would be pro- 
vided for by the Society, either on shore or at sea in the 
merchant service. So great a number, however, of the 
boys had either become seamen, or been otherwise 
provided for, that only three hundred and eighty-seven 
applied for relief. 


From the termination of the war ,in 1768, the Society 
suspended its operations till May 1769. In the mean- 
time a munificent bequest was made to the Society in 
1762, by the late William Hickes, Esq., a merchant of 
Hambro’, amounting to twenty-two thousand pounds. 
To hand down to posteritv the name of this beneficent 
merchant a handsome monument, consisting of a group 
of figures in bronzed metal, representing, among other 
objects, Charity protecting a ragged, distressed boy, 
with a suitable inscription engraved thereon, was set 
up at the top of the stairs on the south side of the 
Royal Exchange. 

In 1838 this monument was considerably damaged 
by the calamitous fire which burnt down the Royal 
Exchange; but part of it was taken from the ruins and 
is preserved in the Society’s garden in Bishopsgate 
Street. 

In 1769 the Society recommenced their exertions, 
and transacted their business in rooms over the Royal 
Exchange, and received poor boys from all parts of the 
metropolis. Such as were found fit for sea-service, and 
to be apprenticed, were provided for, to the number of 
six or eight weekly, according as proper masters came 
forward to take them. 

In 1772 a petition was presented to Parliament in 
which, among other things, was stated what had been 
effected by the society during and since the late war; 
and leave was requested to bring in a bill to incorporate 
the members, which was granted; 12 of George IIL, 
Cap. 67. ) 

In this Act appears the names of the first list of: 
Governors, among which appears the Right Honourable 
Robert Lord Romney, and this historical naval name 
has from that day till the present time held the post 
of President. 

The apartments which the Society had _ hitherto 
occupied over the Royal Exchange having been found 
inconvenient, the Society engaged a plot of ground in 
Bishopsgate Street, whereon they erected a house afford- 
ing every convenience required. At this house and 
ofiices, which they occupied in the year 1774, they have 
ever since conducted the concerns of the extensive 
charity confided to their care and management. In the 
Committee-room, which is hadsomely decorated, are 
hung the following portraits and engravings :— 

Oil painting—Jonas Hanway, Esq., Vice-Treasurer, 
1756 to 1786. 
- John Thornton, by Gainsborough, Trea- 
surer, 1756 to 17838. | 
Engraving—Samuel Thornton, Treasurer, 1783 to 1831. 


400 
Oil Painting—Robert Baron Romney, President 1772 to 
17838. 
‘i Charles, Karl of Romney, President 1783 
1811. 


Engraving—Charles, Earl of Romney, President 1811 to 


1845. 
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Oil painting—The Rev. Samuel Glasse, D.D., Chaplain 
to the Society 1756 to 1812. 
ss The last of the Warspite, 1876. 
Various plans were at different times brought under 
the contemplation of the Society for a more beneficial 
arrangement as to some receptacle for the objects of 
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Engraving—Charles, Earl of Romney, President 1845 to 
1874. 
Oil painting—Thomas Snodgrass, Member of Committee, 
1819 to 1834. 
- Captain Thomas Hanway, R.N., 1774, 
Brother of Jonas Hanway. 
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Socrety’s Sate “ WaARSPITE.” 


the charity, in which they might be taken care of, and 
receive the benefit of instruction, both religious and 
professional, until such time as they could be properly 
provided for. A Merchant vessel named the Beatty, 
was purchased and fitted up as a training-ship. This 
vessel having become decayed and worn out, in 1799 
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application wa made to the Admiral for the loan of a 
Government ship. The request was complied with, and 
from that time the Lords Commissioners, in order to 
promote the views of the Marine Society, have accom- 
modated them with one of Her Majesty’s Ships as a 
training vessel for boys. The Warspite, a noble two- 
decker, formerly the Conqueror, is the ship now lent to 
the Society. 

_ The rules for the admittance of poor boys are as 
follows :— 

There is no voting, neither is any recommendation 
necessary. All suitable cases are brought before the 
Committee, which meets here the first and third Thurs- 
days in each month. 

All cases are first considered by the Secretary, who 
then submits them to the Committee. The boys then 
are passed on to the Examining Surgeon, and undergo 
a very strict medical examination ; they are also sub- 
jected to a colour-blind test. They are then tubbed 
and thoroughly scrubbed by boys from the ship, who 
have already passed through the ordeal themselves. 
Then clothed and sent to the ship. 

Boys are admitted from thirteen to sixteen years of 
age. The minimum height under fourteen years is four 
feet nine inches; above fourteen, four feet ten inches. 
Boys known to have committed any act of dishonesty 
shall not be admitted. 

The total number of boys fitted out and sent to sea 
since the commencement of the establishment in June 
1756 to the 31st December 1884 is 59,852. The daily 
allowance of provisions on board the Warspite is ample, 
and corresponds very much to what is allowed on board 
a man-of-war and in the mercantile marine. 

The daily routine on board the Warspite is excellently 
arranged, the work commencing, in the summer, at 
5.30 a.m., in the winter at 6.80, and concludes at 8 
with muster, prayers, and turn in. On Saturdays 
there is no school, and the ship is thoroughly cleaned. 
On Friday afternoon the boys go on shore for a walk 
or drill. Boys who can pass a satisfactory examination 
in religious knowledge, reading, writing from dictation, 
arithmetic, and the simple elements of geography, have 
the option of ‘passing out of school.” These boys 
receive extra instruction in seamanship, and attend 
school for three hours. When the weather permits, the 
boys bathe, and are taught to swim in the Society’s 
swimming-bath at Charlton. Each boy, on admission, 
is supplied with a good kit. 

At the annual Court of Governors of the Marine 
Society held on the 5th February 1885, report that the 
health of the boys, notwithstanding the exceptionally 
hot season, had been excellent and the ship has been 
perfectly healthy. Thirteen medals have been presented 
to old Marine Society’s boys during the past year, for 
exemplary conduct and good service at sea. Of these, 
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nine were serving in the Royal Navy and four in the 
Merchant Service. Boys sent into the Royal Navy from 
the Warspite maintain the same high standard noted in 
previous reports, and the reports received from the 
Society’s Agents of boys sent to the Merchant Service 
are very satisfactory. At other ports besides London 
the Warspite boys are in request, for ninty-nine boys 
have been sent to Cardiff and Liverpool during the year, 
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and all have been provided with berths on board fine 
sailing ships bound for long voyages. 

Field-Marshal H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge was 
kind enough to preside at the anniversary and inspec- 
tion of the Warspite on the 25th June 1884, and ex- 
pressed his gratification at what he had witnessed, 
exhorted the boys to value the advantages which were 
placed within their reach, and congratulated them on 
their behaviour. His Royal Highness subsequently 
read to the ship’s company a letter, which had been 
addressed to the Secretary, by Admiral Sir Anthony 
Hoskins, K.C.B., the Superintendent of Her Majesty’s 
Naval Reserves, who inspected the Warspite on the 
27th May, and in his Report says :— 

- “The ship was beautifully clean and very sweet, and 

well-ventilated throughout. The arrangements on board 

were satisfactory in every respect, and the appearance 

of the boys everything that could be wished. It was 
3.F 
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with surprise that I learnt how short a time those of 
the longest standing had been on board, and I consider 
their proficiency, under the circumstances, reflects great 
credit on Captain Gillett and the officers of the ship.” 

' The Marine Society holds in trust funds for special 
purposes; one, the Naval Widows’ Fund, from which 
forty-three donations of £10 each have been paid to 
necessitous widows of naval officers; while thirty-six 
girls are serving their apprenticeships as pupil teachers, 
milliners, &c. (under Hickes’ fund). The Secretary has 
visited them during the past year, and received satis- 
factory reports from their respective mistresses. 

The Marine Society is the oldest of its class, and has 
the strongest possible claims on the affluent and charit- 
able. The work it does is excellent and thorough. It 
takes under its charge all and any poor boys who wish 
to go to sea; it does not refuse those who, but for its 
fostering care, would too probably go to swell the crowd 
of paupers, mendicants, and criminals. These lads the 
Society snatches, at the most critical period of their 
existence, from the temptations of want and from sur- 
rounding evils. Few charities appealing to the public 
can vie with this, which performs a truly patriotic work 
by converting these poor lads into supports and bul- 
warks of society. The relief given is not partial and 
temporary, as with most charitable institutions, so I 
would fain hope that the readers of this magazine will 
extend their sympathy and benevolence to this excellent 
charity. 

The present Secretary of the Society, Mr. W. H. 
Andrews, R.N., has placed documents, &c. at my dis- 
posal, and assisted me in every way to write this 
account. 


The First Agenda of the Marine Society. 


Marine Society’s anniversary sermon preached at 
St. Lawrence’s, Guildhall, by the Rev. Doctor Firdi- 
nando Warner, on Wednesday the 18th of June 1759, 
and Dinner on the same day at the Crown Tavern, 
behind the Royal Exchange. 

Procession to Church and back :— 

. Four Beadles and two Constables. 

. Drums beating and Fifes playing, two and two. 

. Boys follow, two and two, with their banners. 

. City Music. 

. Secretarys, with rods. 

. City Marshall. 

. Twelve stewards with sea-green cockades edged in 
with silver, and rods painted at top blue, and circled, 
white, Marine Society. 

8. Company followed. 

9. Two Stewards conducted the preacher to his pew. 
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10. Mr. Bailden, Mr. Hudson, Mr. Cox, and Mr. 
Cook’s boys (of the Crown and Anchor), sing the foll 
Anthem in ye Gallery. 

1st. An Anthem composed by Mr. Purcell, Psalm cvii. 
‘‘ They that go down to the Sea in Ships,”’ &c. 

2nd. An Anthem composed by Dr. Croft. Psalm 
CXXxix. 

11. After Dinner the boys march, with Drums and 
fifes at their head, preceded by a Chorus of singing 
boys, who sing an Ode in honour to the Society, accom- 
panyed with French Horns, Bassoons, and Hautboys. 

12. Boys march alone round the room, with Drums 
and fifes at their head. 

18. Singing boys sing the ode without music. 

14. Singers engaged to sing y® Anthem, Dine with the 
Society, and sing many excellent songs. 


The Healths after Dinner. 

1. King. 

2. Prince of Wales, Princess Dowager and y° Royal 
Family. N.B. then y® ode was sung. 

8. Success to His Majesty’s Arms. 

4. Lords Anson and the Lords of y°® Admiralty, 
y° Patrons of this Society. 

5. City Companys, our Generous Benefactors, and 
success to the Merchants and Trade of London. 

6. Thanks to the Rev. Dr. Warner for his Excellent 
discourse. 

7. Admiral Boscawen and success in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

8. Sir Edward Hawke and success to the Fleet under 
him. 

9. Commodore Moore and Health to y® Conquerors 
of Guadaloupe. 

10. Admiral Saunders and success to his Enterprise. 

11. Admiral Pocock and success in the East. 

12. Lord Romney and thanks for his Zeal. 

18. Jonas Hanway, Esq., the founder and promoter 
of this Society. 

14. John Thornton, Esq., and thanks to him. 

15. Robert Nettleton, Esq., then present, and our 
deputy Chairman and Committee, and all Benefactors 
to this Society. 

16. Francis Grant, Esq., of Edinburgh, and thanks 
for his Zeal. 

17. Luke Mercer, Esq, and the Marine Society of 
Dublin. 

After the Principal Healths, the company gave three 
cheers, and a flourish by y® musick, &c. &c. 
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MONTE VIDEO DURING ITS DEFENCE, 1846-47—(continued). 


By ADMIRAL H. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM. 


ADVENTURES IN THE “RENIRA” SCHOONER. 


pp ae LTHOUGH once more afloat, I was not 
} destined to quit the River Plate for 
some little time, and obtained the 
command of the schooner Renira, a 
tender to H.M.S. Raleigh. 

This vessel was fitted to carry iron 
tanks for the conveyance of fresh 
water to the squadron, as that alongside the ships at 
Monte Video was generally brackish. She, therefore, 
usually had to proceed some fifty miles up the Plata 
before the proper quality could be obtained. But at 
times, especially after a pampero gale had blown itself 
out, it would be found drinkable at the mouth of the St. 
Lucia river, some twenty miles distant. 

This stream was famous for the number of those 
amphibious animals known as capinchos. They have 
the appearance of a huge water-rat without its tail, and 
are the size of a small pig. They feed on herbs growing 
on the river bank, and, when disturbed, plunge into the 
water, sinking immediately out of sight. Their flesh 
is white, and fairly good eating. The capincho is 
capable of being tamed when taken young, and they 
become great pets on board ship. These always 
afforded a day’s sport to the commander of the Renira 
when visiting the St. Lucia. 

The river was blockaded by a French brig of war, 
with whose captain I came to be on very friendly terms, 
shortly to develop into mutual entertainments. These, 
on my part, were aided by comestibles obtained in my 
frequent visits to Monte Video, and also by raids on the 
wild cattle which abounded higher up the river in the 
rich pampa lands about Cape Jesu Maria. 

Off the barrancas or cliffs in the neighbourhood of 
this promontory, the Renira had on many occasions to 
take in her supply of water; and we then improved the 
time devoted to pumping it in, by going ashore with 
our rifles and stalking for fresh beef. 

The Blancos, who were in force about the St. Lucia 
river, took good care that the Frenchman should not 
commit the like depredations, for they drove the herds 
well inland; but a stray animal now and then, in search 
of water, would find its way during the night to the 
river shore, and we were all much amused at the intense 
excitement exhibited one early morn on board the brig, 
when an evidently ancient horse was observed taking 
his fill of drink on the beach opposite to where she was 


anchored. Her boats, manned and armed, were de- 
spatched with all speed in the direction of the ill-fated 
beast, and a well-directed volley soon laid him low. 
The carcase was then towed off and hoisted on board, 
and soon the vessel’s rigging and stays displayed the 
unwonted sight of a profusion of fresh meat. 

An invitation to déjetiner for the following day was 
brought to me from the French captain, and I then 
knew I was about to make the acquaintance of bifteck 
de Cheval for the first time in my life. To say that 
the breakfast was anything but excellent, would be to 
belie the wonderful culinary talents of the natives of 
la belle France; nevertheless, every mouthful taken 
was followed by a wish, on my part, that I had not 
witnessed the horsey proceeding of the previous day, 
but resolved to pin my faith on the delicious wines and 
liqueurs with which I was regaled, for correcting any 
evil effects that might arise from this novel experience 
in gastronomy. 

A téte d téte dinner to my entertainer on board the 
Renira, was the return for his hospitality, and this 
would not have claimed notice but for an unprecedented 
event that occurred whilst he remained my guest. 

The pampa region had always been considered outside 
the circle of earthquakes, and their presence in the 
Rio de la Plata would, therefore, be regarded with as 
much astonishment as freedom from their visits in the 
Cordilleras and Andes, a thousand miles distant. 

My friend, after dinner, joined me in a game of 
écarté, and we had both become much absorbed in it, 
when a tremulous motion was felt as though the 
schooner was dragging at her anchors, and I was about 
to hail the Quartermaster on deck to know if such was 
the case, when a very pandemonium of noises in the 
hold of the vessel cut short further inquiry, and made 
both myself and the Frenchman spring to our feet. 
The latter did so with an exclamation that seemed to 
grind and then roll in his mouth. ‘‘ Sacre nom de 
Dieu ! tromblement de terre!” and up he a through 
the hatchway and on to the deck. 

The shock must have passed nearly under the Renira, 
for its force was strong enough to disconnect for the 
moment the empty tanks in the hold and set them 
rubbing against one another; and this caused the 
horrid din that had so rudely disturbed our play. The 
schooner rolled sharply for some little time after the 
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earthquake, showing that the waters of the river had 
been much agitated. 

No real damage was done afloat; but on my return 
to Monte Video I learnt that many weakly-built and 
shot-injured houses had fallen to the ground. It is 
almost unnecessary to add that for the future the 
theory of earthquake circles was regarded by us in a 
very dubious light. 

In the next cruise of the Renira I was accompanied 
by my messmate, F—-—, bent on sport. The state of 
the river at this time was such that fresh water could 
not be obtained short of Cape Jesu Maria, off which 
point the schooner anchored; and we proceeded, as 
usual, to endeavour to procure some becf whilst she 
filled up her tanks. 

Exactly opposite where the Renira lay, a deep 
quebrada or gorge in the land cut the barrancas or 
cliffs in twain; giving an easy and unseen approach to 
the vast pasture-grounds, which extended with slight 
undulations to the far horizon. Scattered over this 
pampa country were hundreds of herds of cattle and 
horses, uncared for and unmarked; their rightful 
owners being probably shut up in one of the shore 
towns besieged by the Blancos. The latter could not 
utilize the beasts except as meat, which had no market 
value on these plains, but was simply taken from the 
surrounding multitude of animals as it was required. 

Every Blanco outlet to the great river had been 
strictly blockaded by the combined squadrons; so not 
a single hide indigenous to the Banda Oriental had 
been shipped for nine years. The consequence was, the 
cattle enormously increased and multiplied during this 
period, and had become to all intents perfectly wild, 
forming themselves, by natural instinct, into separate 
herds under the guidance of fierce bulls and spirited 
stallions. 

Pigs, that had also been part of the stock raised on 
many estancias (farms) previous to the war, had, when 
left to their own resources, travelled far afield in search 
of food. Their progeny, assuming all the habits and 
appearance of the wild boar, were to be met with in the 
most retired portions of the republic. 

The emu, or South American ostrich, were to be seen 
in large flocks wherever cattle congregated. They are 
well known to be, in this respect, tbe most sociable of 
birds ; and are encouraged to be so by the estancieros 
(farm-bailiffs) as ornamental appendages to the estates 
under their control, as well as for the eggs laid by 
them. 

Before quitting the schooner it was necessary that a 
good view should be obtained, through a telescope, of 
the adjacent country, as in the event of its giving 
evidence — by the remains of recently slaughtered 
animals—that Blancos were about, it would be madness 


to attempt a landing, especially as our late enemies had 
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recently issued a proclamation, through the Buenos 
Ayres press, declaring all such proceedings we were 
about to undertake to be piracy, and that short thrift 
would be given to those caught in the act of making 
raids on the beasts which pastured on the lands the 
Blancos had appropriated. 

Careful note was also taken of any herds that might 
be grazing within easy rifle-shot of the gorge, up which 
it was our intention to stalk them. The precipitous 
sides of this South American nullah would most com- 
pletely conceal our approach, and we felt sure of fresh 
beef on the morrow. 

Two blue-iackets, armed with muskets and large 
knives—the former weapons to be used in defence if 
necessary, and the latter for killing and cutting up the 
slaughtered animals—made a party of four engaged in 
this somewhat perilous venture. Two men remained by 
the boat ; these also Were provided with fire-arms, so as 
to cover our retreat if it became a necessity. 

Having toiled for some time up the rough bottom of 
the quebrada, it was thought that we might be near 
some of the herds that had been observed from the 
schooner’s deck. The party, therefore, climbed the 
ravine’s steep side in silence, and so arrived at its top 
edge. 

Peering over this, our gratification was extreme at 
finding a herd within good range of F——’s rifle, and a 
young bull, evidently acting as a vedette to them, only 
some few paces from us. Whispering to F to shoot 
at one of the fattest heifers, I levelled my smooth-bore 
gun at the bull’s shoulder, and crack went the two 
pieces at the same moment. F——’s animal rolled over 
quite dead, having been well penetrated by the rifle 
projectile. My spherical bullet had, however, only 
smashed the bull’s shoulder-bone and brought the beast 
to his knees, in which position he remained uttering 
savage moans and tossing his head in fearful anger. 
Not wishing to disturb the neighbourhood by further 
firing, it was proposed to endeavour to ham-string the 
beast, and then his death could be accomplished by 
pithing (or running a knife into the spinal cord just 
behind the horns). One of the sailors volunteered to do 
the hamstringing if we would keep the bull’s attention 
turned towards ourselves whilst he made his way round 
to the rear. F and myself played our part by 
showing more of our persons above the edge of the 
ravine, and this so excited the infuriated brute that he 
exhibited evident symptoms of charging. 

In the meantime the blue-jacket was stealthily 
approaching him from behind, and was soon enabled 
to give the first nick at the nearest hamstring. In a 
moment the bull, turning on his sound fore-leg as a 
pivot, dashed at his assailant. Jack, unprepared for 
such latent energy, made off at his best speed, with the 
roaring animal following close upon him, and making 
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good running on three legs. F—— and I could only 
play the part of lookers-on, for to fire at the bull would 
have been to risk killing the seaman. Our anxiety for 
the latter was very great, as the beast was evidently 
closing with the chase, and we became really alarmed, 
when Jack, stumbling over some tussock grass, fell full 
length to the ground, whilst the enraged animal, in its 
impetuosity, passed clean over his prostrate form. The 
nimble sailor was up again in an instant, and made 
towards where we stood. The act of turning had proved 
fatal to the bull, and he once more came down upon 
his knees. It was now time to give him the coup de 
grace with our fire-arms, as it was thus shown it could 
not be accomplished by the knife, and the brave brute 
sank to a rifle-bullet through the brain. 

The cattle for miles around had by this time become 
in a disturbed state from the sound of our shots, and 
herds, led by the old bulls, would rush past with heads 
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in the ravine, had removed from its vicinity and were 
far out of rifle-range. We, on the other hand, had felt 
all along the security the quebrada afforded us against: 
any Blanco attack, as no horse could be ridden down its 
steep sides, and thus a safe retreat to the boat was 
insured ; but now, if more meat was to be obtained, its 
shelter must be abandoned. 

After a consultation it was decided to make an effort 
to stalk a herd about half-a-mile distant, by crawling 
on hands and knees towards them, and F—— and my- 
self had proceeded in this wise for some considerable 
time, when our progress was arrested by an unlooked, 
for obstacle. Moving with our heads close to the 
ground, we had been unable to see over the pampa-grass, 
and consequently anything that might be lying con- 
cealed there would escape our observation. It was 
therefore somewhat startling to hear a loud grunt close 
to our front, followed by the grizzly form of a huge 
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down and tails in air, making the ground tremble with 
their weighty tread. It was therefore necessary to allow 
this agitation to subside before any further advance 
was made, and it was also expedient that the meat 
already secured should be placed in the boat as soon as 
possible, so the entire energies of the party were turned 
to this purpose. Much difficulty was experienced in 
conveying the quarters of beef down the precipitous side 
of the ravine and over the broken ground which formed 
its bottom; but by mid-day the whole had been em- 
barked and sent off to the Renira, and the shore party 
rested from its labours under the shadow of the chalk 
cliffs, known to the natives as the “‘ barrancas of St. 
Gregorio.” 

After a time, deeming the herds to have settled down 
again to their grazing, we stole up the quebrada in the 
hope of having similar luck to what had already chanced 
us; but in this we were disappointed, as the beasts, 
evidently aware that some danger to them still lurked 


boar, rearing himself in the attitude of attack within a 
yard or so of our faces. Nor did he give us much time to 
deliberate, for before we could get well to our feet he 
had charged. Stepping rapidly backward we received 
him with pointed guns, which luckily disconcerted the 
awful-looking brute, for he suddenly pulled himself up 
and turned slowly round in retreat. A well-directed 
shot from F ’s rifle struck the boar’s spine, and he 
was instantly disabled. Dropping on his hams, he 
turned his bristly head in our direction and awaited his 
fate with glaring eyes and an open mouth, garnished 
with a solitary tusk some six inches in length, its oppo- 
site companion having been broken off just above the jaw. 
He was an ugly, ill-conditioned brute, and was evidently 
of advanced age. This was proved, to our disgust, 
by finding the meat quite unfit for food. 

The boar had been finished off with a ball through 
the head, and our sailors had commenced skinning 
operations, when an exclamation of surprise and disap- 
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pointment escaped them. A school-boy who had by 
mistake purchased a thick-rinded orange would have had 
a fellow-feeling with the blue-jackets at this moment ; 
for after cutting through some two inches of bristles, 
hide, and its contiguities, they found little left for their 
trouble, and that little uneatable. 

The cattle having been again disturbed by the firing, 
all idea of further stalking was given up; and F 
exchanging his rifle-barrel for that of a gun he had 
brought with him, we both loaded with No. 4 shot 
and proceeded to beat some high tussock-grass for the 
large partridge—a bird much resembling in size and 
plumage our home hen-pheasant, without her tail, its 
bill, however, differing in being longer, slighter, and 
more curved. Hardly had the cover been entered before 
grunts and squeaks gave notice of its being occupied 
by more of the porcine tribe, and soon a sow bolted, 
followed by a litter of half-grown pigs. Two of these 
were bowled over by our small shot, and we were pre- 
paring to load again with ball and follow up the prey, 
when the attention of the party was attracted by a more 
than usual agitation amongst the animals in the dis- 
tance. 

F had quickly put up his field-glass, and the 
next instant dropped it with an expression that sent a 
queer thrill through his hearers. ‘‘ Cavalry, by Jove!” 
- was all he said, but there was not one of the party that 
did not fully understand the danger in those words, and 
brace up his nerves to meet it. To think of retreat was 
useless, as the horse were coming upon us with railway 
speed, so we drew together in a little knot and deter- 
mined to sell our lives dearly. The advancing troop 
would disappear at intervals as they sank into the 
hollows of the undulating pampa, only to be thrown 
out in bolder relief against the sky as they each time 
surmounted a nearer eminence. F had again 
raised his glass so as to view them when in this favour- 
able position, and surprised us all by giving vent toa 
hearty laugh, which we felt quite out of place under the 
perilous circumstances in which we supposed ourselves 
to be. He soon, however, explained, to our intense 
satisfaction, that, although it was in truth a troop of 
horse thus bearing down, he could not discover that 
they had riders on their backs. Very shortly all doubt 
was put at rest by a herd of about thirty beautiful 
creatures, of a creamy colour with long wavy black 
manes and tails, suddenly halting within some fifty 
paces of where we stood. The leading stallions trotted 
out well to the front, and breathed defiance through 
their snorting nostrils. Then the wild troop circled 
round the ground we occupied, and sniffed the air, 
evidently to ascertain, if possible, by the sense of smell, 
the nature of our being. When comparatively at rest, 
the manes of the herd would touch the ground, and 
their forelocks hung in profusion over their frontals. 
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These they tossed high in the air to clear the eye- 
sight. 

Some of the boldest stallions would approach with an 
impatient stamp of the fore-feet, and then hastily retire; 
but they did not give us the idea of being aware of 
much danger to themselves by our presence, but 
exhibited more of curiosity in their movements; and, 
this having been satisfied, they sped away in the direc- 
tion they had come from, with their long manes floating 
on the breeze. 

After a fruitless search for the old sow and the 
remainder of the progeny, we were fain to give up further 
attempts on the lives of the wild denizens of the pampas, 
and with our latest bag embark for the schooner, which 
was soon under weigh on her return to the squadron 
at Monte Video. : 

The Commodore had now a special mission to be 
entrusted to me. The town of Colonia, some hundred 
miles up the La Plata, is the next place of importance 
in the Banda Oriental to the capital of that republic, 
and had been closely besieged by the forces of 
Rosas under General Moreno. It was situated on the 
bank of the great river, immediately opposite the 
Argentine capital (Buenos Ayres) and was separated 
from it by twenty miles of fresh water. Lying on a low 
shore, Colonia is rarely seen from Buenos Ayres but 
under certain atmospheric conditions which cause a 
wonderful mirage—a stranger visiting the latter port 
would be surprised some day to observe a town he had 
never noticed before suddenly rise, as it were, out of the 
river, and take its station above the usual horizon; and 
so clear would be his view of it that even the windows 
in the houses might be counted by the aid of a telescope. 
Shipping, also, quite out of the ordinary range of sight, 
would be made visible by this strange phenomenon, which 
has also the power of inverting objects, so that a vessel 
would be as likely to appear in the sky, keel up, as 
otherwise. 

Since British interference had ceased, the Blancos 
were pushing on the land siege of Colonia with vigour, 
and it was thought the town must soon fall to their 
arms. I was, therefore, instructed to seek an interview 
with General Moreno and point out to him that, 
although the English were no longer his enemies, they 
would view with extreme displeasure any unnecessary 
destruction of their property in the river ports of the 
Banda Oriental and Uruguay provinces, and, therefore, 
as he must be well aware it would be impossible for 
him to hold Colonia without the connivance of the Allied 
squadrons, the British commodore requested that, in the 
event of his capturing the place, proper measures would 
be taken for the protection of foreign interests. E 
the Flag Lieutenant, who had acquired the Snaniah 
language in a wonderful short space of time, was sent 


_to conduct this piece of diplomacy, and we both started 
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from the outposts of Colonia on horses sent by the 
General under a flag of truce. Thinking the occasion 
might be improved if sport was combined with duty, we 
took a brace of pointers and guns, with the intention of 
shooting our way out to the campimento (military en- 
campment) ten miles distant, and where we should find 
Moreno’s head-quarters. But the dogs gave us more 
work than could be accomplished, if we were to get back 
to Colonia that night. 

The common small partridge indigenous to the pam- 
pas is of similar form and plumage to the larger bird 
previously described, but in size is something between a 
quail and our own brown English partridge, but ap- 
proximates nearer to the latter. These are found in the 
low pampa-grass, whereas their bigger brethren gene- 
rally conceal themselves in the high tussock-tumps. 

About a mile out from the town real sport commenced, 
the dogs standing at every few yards. First of all we 
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go another anchor and veering on both cables. We 
then, wearied with our day’s doings, retired to the 
bunks, leaving a seaman in charge of the deck. We 
must both have been in a sound sleep, when an awful 
crash and shock to the vessel startled our slumbers, 
and made us aware that the wind was roaring over- 
head, and that the Renira was in for a pampero. But what 
could have struck the schooner? We thought, perhaps 
one of the Blanco round shot, passing over the town, 
had come on board. To jump out of bed and slip on 
clothes was the work of a few seconds; and we then 
felt our way, in pitchy darkness, to the hatchway. At 
this moment a vivid flash of lightning followed imme- 
diately by another crash, made me suspect what had 
happened. 

The wind was now blowing a hurricane, and the rain 
descended in sheets, and I found much difficulty in 
keeping a footing on the deck. So furious was the 
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dismounted to the points, but, finding this took up too 
much time, afterwards shot from the saddle. The 
horses—evidently old cavalry ones—stood steady to the 
fire, and our game-bags were soon filled. But still the 
dogs kept pointing, until we were obliged to take them 
up and send them back by one of the gauchos who 
accompanied the party. 

We were received with all honours at the Blanco 
head-quarters, and the General gave assurances that 
all should be done as the Commodore wished. He re- 
galed us with the national dish of Carné con cuero, or 
meat cooked in the hide, and rode part of the way back 
in our company. On taking leave, he said he hoped to 
be in Colonia on the morrow, and had ordered his 
artillery to breach the Colorado defences that evening. 

On reaching the schooner about sunset, I observed an 
ominous appearance in the sky to the south-west, and, 
as the anchorage was perfectly open to that quarter, 
made preparations to meet the coming blow by letting 


tempest, that the angry waves seemed to be making a 
clean breach over the vessel fore and aft, and, as they 
washed against my person, I detected the presence of 
splinters and other wooden débris in them. Whilst 
wondering were they came from, another brilliant flash 
illuminated surrounding objects, and, having my eyes 
directed forward at the moment, a sight presented it- 
self for which I was hardly prepared. 

The schooner’s foremast, made from an entire New 
Zealand red-pine tree, was shivered at the mast-head 
into such fragments that caused it to resemble, more 
than anything else, the stump of an old birch-broom. 
The spar itself was split down in various lengths, one 
reaching apparently as far as the deck. Not having 
seen any of the crew about during the play of the light- 
ning, @ horrid suspicion was aroused in my mind that 
the electric fluid must have followed the mast down into 
the fore-peak, where the men had their sleeping-berths, 
and I shuddered to think of what might have occurred. 
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Struggling with the fearful blast, I succeeded, after 
many buffetings, in reaching the fore-hatchway, and 
shouted down it, at the top of my voice, receiving in 
return the welcome reply that all was right with the 
crew. Theirs was indeed a narrow escape, for had 
not the lightning been attracted to the chain cables 
which lay on the deck, it would have continued down 
the mast and burst in the midst of the unconscious sea- 
men with, doubtless, fatal results. 

Scarcely was the men’s safety assured than another 
danger stared us in the face. The Renira, in spite of 
her two anchors ahead, was fast driving on to the 
shore where a raging surf awaited her. Nothing could 
be done; the schooner had been provided with only two 
anchors, and both cables had been paid out to the 
clench. Every succeeding flash revealed a nearer 
approach to the dreaded cliffs, and the first bump was 
momentarily expected, when the seaman on watch, who 
had been noting by the lead her gradual drift, reported 
that she had suddenly become stationary. 

Soon the first fury of the pampero had subsided, and 
then a steady gale took its place. Against this it was 
impossible for the Renira to make head with her fore- 
mast in such a damaged state. She had, therefore, to 
wait some days in her unpleasant position, before the 
spar could he properly fished and the wind allow of 
the anchors being hove on. One of these had been got 
on board, and when the other came to be weighed, it 
was found impossible to start it from its hold on the 
bottom, and in this we recognized our escape from 
shipwreck. It was ascertained by divers that the fluke 
of this anchor had providentially hooked, as it dragged 
through the mud, the stock of a larger anchor from 
which a merchant vessel must have parted some years 
previously, as there had been no shipments from Colonia 
since the commencement of the war. 

This proved to be my last cruise in the Renira, as on 
arriving at Monte Video I was offered the first lieu- 
tenancy of the Inconstant, 86-gun frigate, commanded by 
the noted Jack Shepherd, a naval martinet of the period. 
As the Inconstant would not quit the river for some 
time, I reminded Sir Thomas of an old promise he had 
made, namely, that those officers who had served ashore 
in the lines should have an opportunity of visiting 
Buenos Ayres, and was pleased to find him well-disposed 
to grant leave to F and myself for this purpose, 
and, further, to supply us with letters of introduction 
to General Rosas and his fair daughter, Manuelita. 


Visit to Rosas. 

The Kestrel packet, with an old acquaintance, Lieu- 
tenant Baker, in command, who had made himself de- 
servedly popular with all who had the good fortune to 
take passage in his pretty craft, had brought the mails 
from Rio de Janeiro, and now lay-to, awaiting the 
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signal from the Raleigh to proceed to Buenos Ayres. 
Our kind old Commodore would not, however, let her 
go until F and myself had got safely on board, 
when up went the bunting, and the brigantine was 
soon scudding up the river before a favouring breeze, 
which brought her off the Argentine capital by noon 
the following day. We then had five or six miles of 
boat-sailing before reaching the inner roads, where only 
vessels of small tonnage can float, on account of. the 
water shallowing considerably as the shore is ap- 
proached. Even the packet's light cutter and gig could 
not be got within a quarter of a mile of the beach. 

One- and two-horsed carts are always in readiness to 
mect this difficulty ; and soon three or four of these 
rude vehicles were seen splashing their way out to the 
stranded boats. In them both passengers and luggage 
embarked, and lucky were we to be landed without a 
thorough wetting, for the short river-waves would break 
at times with great violence over the conveyance, and 
cover its occupants with muddy spray from their tur- 
bid waters, which are here the colour of pea-soup. 

Rosas was now in the zenith of his power. His 
political enemies, the Unitarians, had fled their native 
country to escape death or imprisonment at the hands 
of the remorseless Federals, who, more easily to detect 
friend from foe, employed a secret association—calling 
themselves the Misorca Club—who mixed with society 
at Buenos Ayres, and then denounced those who had 
uttered words to the disparagement of the Dictator’s 
rule. These were waited upon at the dead of night by 
some of the rougher members of the club, who either 
killed or banished them, in accordance with the orders 
they had received respecting their disposal. 

Terror took possession of those inhabitants who had 
the slightest idea of being compromised, and every 
means of escape was employed to put the river, at least, — 
between themselves and their murderous fellow country- 
men. 

At one time assassinations became so frequent that 
dead-carts went round the city at early dawn to collect 
and convey the unfortunate victims of this tyranny to 
the Campo Santo (burial-ground), and the wretches em- 
ployed to do the work would trot them off to the ery of 
‘‘ Carne!’ (meat). 

How far Rosas was implicated in this disgusting 
slaughter it is difficult to say, but doubtless the club 
proceedings had his sanction, in spite of the tears and 
entreaties of his daughter, Manuelita, to deal more 
leniently with his opponents. 

Out of evil ways, it is said, good often comes. Thus 
the great redeeming point in Rosas’s Government was 
the security his ‘“‘ pass” afforded to peaceful travellers 
in the provinces over which he ruled supreme; and his 
partisans would boast, in those days, that a young girl 
with this paper in her possession might ride alone, 
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unmolested, from the shores of the Rio de la Plata to ordinary man, and, having found lodgings, sent off our 
the base of the mighty Andes, some thousand miles letters of introduction at once to Palermo—the country 
distant. residence of the Dictator—some three miles outside 
Indeed, violence to person and property—except when Buenos Ayres. 
it was used for political ends—was never so little known Our lodgings were kept by a respectable Irish woman, 
in the Argentine republic as when Rosas wielded ab- Mrs. Fegan, and were situated in one of the principal 
solute control over its internal affairs. His secret streets leading off the Marina; but before reaching 
agencies, established everywhere, made the detection of them in our springless cart we had to undergo a 
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crime a comparatively easy matter, and few escaped variety of joltings and bumpings anything but pleasant. 
punishment for misdeeds. It was hopeless for the law- The whole way was a succession of pontanos (bog-holes). 
less to find an asylum amongst the Indians. Rosas’ As fast as the horses drew us out of one of these, we 
influence over these savages of the pampas was un- abruptly descended into another. This kept F——- and 
bounded. He took them into his pay as soldiers, and myself playing a sort of shuttlecock game with our 
subsidised them in various ways until they became bodies, as they were jerked from side to side in the cart 
ready instruments in his hands for good or evil. during its violent movements. 

It was during this tranquil period that F and Such was the state of the streets of the Argentine 
myself were to become acquainted with this extra- capital in 1847. 
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A reply from Palermo was not long in coming, and in 

it we were invited to make a couple of days’ stay at the 
Quinta. So, putting a few necessaries together, and 
strapping them on hired hacks, we rode out there in the 
afternoon, and in time for Rosas’s somewhat early 
dinner. Both the Dictator and his daughter were at 
home to receive us, but the former was delayed in 
making our acquaintance by State business. In the 
meantime, Manuelita put into play all those engaging 
manners of which she was naturally mistress, making 
us—notwithstanding our shortcomings in the Spanish 
language—perfectly at ease. We were soon to find out 
that this was an inherited gift of tact from her clever 
father. 
. Manuelita was elegant in figure and pleasing in face, 
the latter totally belying the scandals promulgated at 
Monte Video respecting her, and leaving a very favour- 
able impression upon ourselves. Conversation had 
struggled on for some time, when a door was opened at 
the farthest end of the room, and a genial, middle-aged 
man entered, who advanced towards F and myself 
with both hands extended, and gave us a most cordial 
greeting. His ruddy and closely-shaven face had much 
of the John Bull type in it, and might have been taken 
to belong to a well-to-do Scotch farmer. One expected 
to hear the broad accents of our northern countrymen 
issue from his lips, instead of the mellowed language 
which comes of Spanish races. 

My messmate and I exchanged a quick glance of 
mutual surprise. Could this possibly be the terrorist, 
the bloody tyrant, the midnight murderer of political 
opponents, and secret inquisitor of men and women’s 
opinions for his own. ambitious ends, the destroyer of 
happy homes and the ruin of thousands—all of which 
we had been taught to believe of the despot who now 
stood before us in the person of General Don Manuel 
Rosas, the President and Dictator of the Argentine 
Republic. 


I had never heard the history of this man’s parentage, © 


but only that he gloried in being called the ‘ gaucho” 
Rosas, and this inclined me to believe him to be of low 
Spanish origin; but my memory slipped back at the 
moment to the year 1835, when I had visited a flourish- 
ing Scotch settlement some ten miles to the north of 
Buenos Ayres, which for many years supplied that city 
with dairy produce; and I now pondered in my mind 
if there could possibly be any connection between it 
and the pleasant Gaelic features which accorded us such 
a hearty welcome. 

Dinner was announced as served, and Rosas led the 
way to the sila, a long, cheerful room, the windows of 
which looked out on the Quinta gardens and the river 
beyond them; and here we found his secretary, and 
other members of the staff, waiting to join in the great 
meal of the day. The food was plain, but of the best 
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quality, and included the national and delicious dish of 
beef cooked in the hide, by which method all the juices 
of the meat are preserved to it, instead of being allowed 
to run away, as in the English plan of roasting. 

Games of forfeits and such-like amusements followed 
the dinner, in all of which the Dictator took a boisterous 
part, making us all laugh heartily at his droll buf- 
foonery. 

As evening drew on, a programme for the next day 
was discussed, and it was finally decided that we were 
to pay a visit to the Indian military encampment, about 
six miles distant, and witness some two thousand of 
these mounted pampa warriors perform their various 
evolutions. Afterwards we were to be taken to a 
corral (kraal) or staked enclosure, into which some 
wild horses would be driven, and there and then mounted 
and broken in by gauchos. 

There was a delightful crispness in the morning air 
as we rode out from the quinta, after early chocolate. 
The cavalcade formed a brilliant company, with Rosas 
and his daughter at its head. The former was in full 
gaucho costume, with massive silver spurs strapped upon 
his boots, the rowels of which must have had the 
diameter of a moderate-sized breakfast saucer. The 
bridles and head-gear of the Dictator’s horses shone 
resplendent with silver mountings: and Manuelita— 
despising the European riding-habit—sat her side-saddle 
in the same sort of loose frilled trouser and chiripa as 
those worn by her father, but had over them a gay- 
coloured garment instead of the poncho. The skirts of 
this dress were sufficiently long to admit of only the 
handsomely-embroidered frill of the trouser being visible 
above the finely-shaped feet and ancles, encased in soft 
leather bottas (boots) taken from the skin of a colt’s hind 
legs, which had been cured and ornamented by Indian 
squaws. 

Our route lay over a pampa country, which afforded 
a good field fora gallop. This Rosas took advantage 
of to encourage racing amongst the party, he himself 
taking the principal lead in the fun, and displaying 
those feats of horsemanship so necessary in the training 
of the gaucho, who has constantly to practise them in 
earnest when engaged in lassoing obstreperous animals. 
A properly broken pampa horse must have been taught 
to throw himself upon his haunches when at full speed 
and at the will of his master, as also to turn suddenly 
round almost within his own length, and when fast to 
a lassoed beast to plant his four legs firmly in the 
ground and incline his body so as to support the severe 
strain brought upon it. 

Our host watched his guests’ equestrian performances 
with much interest, but with a merry twinkle in his 
eye, evidently in expectation of viewing a fiasco through 
their supposed inexperience, as sailors, in such matters. 


But in this His Excellency was doomed to disappoint- 
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ment, for F—— and myself had been reared up as 
country boys in England, and ridden our ponies across 
rough ground from an early age, and had since mounted 
many a vicious brute in various parts of the world. 

The encampment was composed of low huts, made of 
stakes and hide-coverings, and formed a large circle, in 
which was drawn up the Indian cavalry, and wild in the 
extreme was their appearance. Both animals and men 
were equally unkempt. The manes and tails of the 
former nearly swept the ground; and the long coarse 
hair on the heads of the men was merely confined by a 
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these untamed savages to the use of fire-arms, as at 
some future day they might become a formidable power 
in the provinces. He therefore had confined their 
weapons of offence to the bolas, lance, and knife. The 
first of these was composed of three strips of plaited 
hide, joined at a centre, and having small iron balls 
covered with leather at about a yard’s distance from it, 
and attached to each strip. This implement required 
much dexterity in its use, and this could only be attained 
by constant practice. The object of the weapon—if it 
might in the present instance so be called—was to 


INDIANS OF THE PAMPAS IN THE SERVICE OF THE ARGENTINE DicTaTOoR, Rosas, CROsstnG A “ PoNTANA,” OR BoG-HOLE, WHILE 
IN PURSUIT OF ENEMIES. 


broad white fillet or band, on which was worked the 
motto, ‘‘ Viva los Federales, muerte a los salvage 
Unitarios ” (Life to the Federals, death to the savage 
Unitarians). 

These Indians came of tribes far to the south, on the 
borders of Araucania, and had a fine physique, as was 
observable in their bare muscular arms and brawny 
chests. Their skin was of a somewhat lighter colour 
than that of those tribes who roam the plains further 
to the north, and being inhabitants of a mountainous 
region, and consequently of a more bracing climate, 
were altogether a superior race. 

Rosas had probably thought it unadvisable to train 


cripple the legs of a pursued animal by causing the 
balls to twine the strips of hide round them; and this 
was to be accomplished by the pursuer swinging the 
bolas in such a manner over his head that, when 
launched at the retreating beast, the three plaits should 
preserve an equi-distance from each other, and arrive 
in this form at their goal. By this means a fleeing foe 
could be instantly arrested and placed at the mercy of 
his enemy. 

The next and most formidable-looking arm permitted 
to the Indians was a long bamboo lance, with a tuft of 
the emu’s tail-feathers secured round, and placed just 
below, its bright steel point. These lances served two 
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purposes, namely, for attack as also to cover a retreat, 
as we were to be presently shown. The third and last 
weapon allowed them was the terrible cuchillo, or long 
knife, which could either be thrown at an overtaken 
_rider or used by hand at close quarters with him. 
The utility of these various arms was now to be 
practically demonstrated to us. 

At a sign from the Dictator, the chief of the Indians 
advanced and did homage. He then made an excited 
speech, evidently in laudation of his employer, pausing 
and turning to us at intervals for approval, which was, 
of course, accorded him, although it is needless to say 
that the harsh guttural sounds he was uttering had no 
meaning to our ears, but we judged by the speaker's 
looks and actions of the tenour of his discourse. This 
was afterwards translated into Spanish for our benefit, 
and proved—as we had suspected it to be—a mass of 
adulation. 

The troops were now drawn up in a double line out- 
side of the encampment, and were ordered to advance 
upon @ supposed enemy. This they did with much 
shouting and shaking of lances, which caused the ostrich 
feathers to become greatly agitated, and this gave an 
idea of irritation and impatience to the rushing host 
which might be likely to disconcert a feeble foe. But 
in this instance it was taken for granted that their 
opponents remained staunch, and possessed fire-arms or 
bows and arrows. So they were approached by a device 
common to the pampa Indian. At a given signal, and 
whilst the horses were at full speed, their riders would 
drop from the pad or saddle and cling to the off-side of 
the beast, so as to place him between themselves and 
the expected missiles. The butts of their lances were 
allowed to trail along the ground during this manceuvre. 
On an order to remount the men sprang with a bound 
to the horse’s back, and resumed the charge. Supposing 
the foe had taken to flight, the lance was again allowed 
to trail, and the bolas was brought into play. It was 


@ curious sight to see some two thousand of these novel ~ 


Weapons swinging over the heads of as many warriors 
at the same moment. 

If, however, a retreat became necessary, and the 
enemy pursued, the lance was made to trail well behind 
the horse, so as to protect his legs from the bolas; and 
the Indian himself would lay flat along the back and 
neck of the animal, to escape being lassoed or balled. 

To give us a practical proof of the protection the 
trailed lance afforded against the bolas, the chief 
selected a few of his most experienced men to engage in 
a sham fight, and it was then clearly shown that in the 
chase of an enemy the bamboo lance received the bolas 
instead of his horse’s legs. But when the lance was 
not there to protect, and the bolas being thrown by 
these Indians with unerring aim, the animal's move- 
ments were instantly hampered. 
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The review being concluded, Rosas again called the 
chief to him, and in complimentary terms dismissed the 
force. Our party then made for the corral, into which 
some wild pampa horses had been driven that morn- 
ing, and took up positions outside the stakes, so as 
to have a good view of the proceedings of the 
gauchos, who were to operate upon the animals inside 
the enclosure. 

The frightened horses were galloping round their 
prison in a most excited state, when three men entered 
it, swinging the bolas over their heads. Two of them 
let fly theirs at the same animal, one being made to 
cling to his fore, and the other to his hind legs, and, 
thus crippled, he was easily headed and turned in a 
contrary direction to that he had been moving in. 

The third bolas was now thrown across the one already 
round the hind legs, and this so firmly locked them that 
the horse could be approached and lassoed without risk- 
ing his strangulation. He was then forced into the 
centre of the corral, and there had his four legs tightly 
bound with slip-ropes. The animal was tumbled over 
on his side, and lay heaving and palpitating in the 
utmost terror. 

After a time, the gaucho wooden saddle, with the 
‘‘ rackow ” of sheep-skins attached to it, was placed on 
the back of the unfortunate beast, who was lifted from 
his prostrate position sufficiently to admit of the girths 
being passed under him and temporarily secured. A 
bridle of raw hide was then fastened round his lower 
jaw and over the tongue. 

This primitive bit was a cruel accessory to the other 
means taken in breaking him in, for it cut into the 
tender flesh of his mouth and soon created bad sores. 
The bolas were now removed from the legs, leaving the 
slip-lashings on them. The men then raised the horse 
by sheer force into an upright position, and readjusted 
the rackow, and tightened up the girths, preparatory to 
the gaucho’s mounting. 

All this while the bound beast struggled hard to set 
himself free. A half-breed little Indian prepared to 
take his seat on the rackow, and was quietly placed 
there by an assistant. His heels were armed with pon- 
derous iron spurs, having sharp rowels of huge circum- 
ference. These he buried deep into the sheep-skins, in 
anticipation of the rough treatment he was soon to 
experience. 

Trembling like an aspen-leaf, the wild creature re- 
ceived this unaccustomed burthen with an arched back, 
which gave plain intimation of the kind of tactics he 
would pursue when released from his fetters. The rider 
held a heavy plaited hide whip in his right hand, and 
gathered up the rude reins with the other, and then 
directed the handkerchief—that had, up to this time, 
covered the animal’s eyes—to be removed. 

This, being done suddenly, caused another shock to 
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the brute’s nerves, and he quivered so in every limb that 
we expected to see him fall. 

The men now quickly slipped the hide ropes that 
bound the horse’s legs. For a moment or two he did 
not seem to realise his freedom, and stood motionless. 
The little half-caste thereupon gave him a reminder with 
his whip. In an instant the terror-stricken beast com- 
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and caused the poor beast to cut most ludicrous capers. 
Then the idea of getting rid of the incubus by rolling 
must have entered his brain, but, before he could drop 
on his knees, he had received such a severe thrashing 
from the heavy whip, and violent jerks to his tender 
mouth, that quite put a stop to his intentions. 

At last, wearied with these fruitless contests, he started 
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menced a series of bounds, resembling more than any- 
thing else those of a cat who, with raised back, fights 
or plays with a neighbouring tabby. 


Finding the bucking game unavailing to rid him of 


his adversary, he proceeded to rear and plunge in the 
most violent manner. This attempt to dispose of his 
rider was frustrated by repeated blows over the head 
and ears, which seemed to drive him perfectly frantic, 


off at full speed. The corral gates were opened to let 
him pass through, and soon horse and man disappeared 
on the distant horizon. Two mounted gauchos started 
after them, and, in a certain lapse of time, were seen 
returning with the now subdued animal and his con- 
queror between them. 

They guided the poor beast again into the corral, 
where he was unsaddled and caressed, and then released 
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to join his wild companions. These were about to be 
similarly coerced, and would, after three or four repeti- 
tions of the above treatment, in a gradually milder 
form, be considered ‘ broken horses.” 

We now returned to a late breakfast at Palermo, and 
afterwards visited the Dictator’s estancia, or farm. In 
the cultivation and management of it he had adopted 
many modern improvements, and prided himself upon 
them. 

After another pleasant evening spent in the society of 
Manuelita and her father, we made preparation for 
riding back to our lodgings in Buenos Ayres. Rosas, 
on hearing this, expressed his intention to accompany 
us, making as his excuse his fear that we might lose 
the road in the dark. His followers gave us to under- 
stand that this was a marked attention on the part of 
His Excellency, as it was a most unusual thing for him 
to leave his quinta after nightfall. However, he was 
evidently bent on doing all honour to his old friend, Sir 
Thomas Herbert, in the persons of his officers, and was 
determined that the report to be given to our Com- 
modore should be as favourable as possible. 

The General had been in a constant state of hilarity 
during our stay with him, but, when F and myself 
came to talk this matter over, we arrived at the con- 
clusion that much of it was unnatural and forced ; for 
we had detected at times, in spite of his apparent bon- 
hommie, a facial anxiety and nervous restlessness that 
showed a troubled spirit. 

During this night’s ride he was particularly thoughtful 
and pre-occupied, and when the first sentinel challenged, 
as we approached the town, bade us a hasty adieu. In- 
deed, the secret enemies that his cruel policy had made 
to him would have dared much to avenge upon his 
person the gross injuries it had inflicted upon their 
friends or, perhaps, relatives. A good deal of the 
harshness in Rosas’ rule must be attributed to the then 
state of society in the Spanish republics of South 
America. Vital questions touching their interests were 
never decided by a vote in the Senate House. An ap- 
peal to arms surely followed an adverse decision in the 
Chambers, and revolutions upon revolutions occurred, 
until they became a chronic evil to these unhappy 
countries. 

Leaders, of more or less notoriety, were always 
ready at hand to conduct them, and a prospect of license 
brought to their aid volunteers from amongst the semi- 
barbarous inhabitants of the pampas, to whom shedding 
blood and looting were considered agreeable pastimes. 
In nearly all the revolutions that have taken place in 
the Uruguay and Argentine provinces the oppositionists 
to the existing Government of the Republic availed 
themselves of the services of the gaucho, who frequently 
is a half-breed, retaining all the treacherous charac- 
teristics of the Indian, in addition to the excitable dis- 
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position of the Spaniard, who is ever willing to draw a 
knife on the slightest provocation. 

The Campo, or open country, has generally been 
chosen by the rebels as their head-quarters, and where 
they could recruit their forces unmolested. It was a 
comparatively easy undertaking to maintain an army 
there, ag an unlimited supply of meat could be obtained 
by the mere trouble of catching and slaughtering the 
beasts, and this had been the gaucho’s occupation ever 
since he was old enough to mount a horse. He, more- 
over, had never been accustomed to aid his diet with 
bread, vegetables, or salt, but would ride all day with 
some eight or ten pounds of the choicest cut from a fat 
heifer under his rackow, and cook it over a tussock-grass 
fire in the evening, consuming at one sitting the best 
part of it. 

Camp life, under these circumstances, had no hard- 
ships for him, whilst the attractions of a partisan war, 
where the excitement of guerillas and the inevitable 
gambling that followed a successful raid on hostile pro- 
perty ; and should those he served attain to power, he 
might be sure of a certain reward accruing to him to 
make up for the want of pay during the time he was 
in the field. If, on the contrary, the enterprise failed, 
he merely returned to his work of tending, marking, and 
killing cattle for the owners of the leagues of grazing 
country that constituted their estancias. 

Rosas, as has been related, became himself the victim 
of a revolution. His nominal vassal Urquiza, Governor 
of Entre Rios and Corrientes, provinces separated from 
the Argentine proper by the Parana river, crossed an 
army over it, and attacked the Dictator at a moment 
when his star was on the wane at Buenos Ayres. 

Rosas was defeated in a battle fought just outside that 
city, and escaped on board an English man-of-war 
disguised in the uniform of a private of Royal Marines. 
This vessel—or some other—took him to England, 
putting him ashore at Southampton, where he at once 
settled down in comfortable quarters on the outskirts of 
that town. The tyranny he had exercised in his own 
country made him to be shunned by society in England, 
and, indeed, he seemed to wish to avoid contact with it. 
It was whilst leading this quiet life that his quondam 
enemy Garibaldi was being feted by the municipality of 
Southampton, on his landing there when he paid his 
visits to the Duke of Sutherland and Mr. Seely in 1868. 
Even in retirement the ex-Dictator gave tokens of his 
arbitrary habits by inflicting stringent rules on those 
he employed upon his small property. 

Englishmen residing at Buenos Ayres during his term 
of power had no cause to complain of their treatment ; 
his partiality for them was shown in many ways, as also 
in his final determination to pass the remainder of his 
days in their country. He died, I believe, in 1880. 
~ Before pronouncing a verdict on Rosas’s dictatorship, 
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the extreme rancour which entered into all party dis- 
putes in the early days of the Argentine Republic must 
be taken into consideration, as also the lawless state the 
provinces had been permitted to fall into under former 
presidents. As in Paraguay under Francia and Lopez, 
their despotic rule exercised a beneficial control over a 
half-civilized community, so did the iron hand of Rosas 
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Buenos Ayres, Ensenada, Rio, and the Falkland Islands, 
with Mr. R as Governor. 


Before quitting Buenos Ayres we visited its cathedral, 
wherein hangs the British flag captured from the imbe- 
cile Whitelock, who, in 1808, depending on the mere 
word of a Spaniard, advanced into the heart of the 
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crush out much prevailing iniquity amongst an equally 
barbarous race. As regards his conduct towards poli- 
tical opponents—cruel as it undoubtedly became—we 
should remember he was goaded to it by that first law 
of our nature, self-preservation ; for, surely, had he not 
rid his country of their presence, they would sooner or 
later have taken the shortest method of destroying so 
formidable a rival. 


hostile city, with his men virtually unarmed, for he had 
caused the flints of their muskets to be previously re- 
moved for fear that they might reply to any shots fired 
at them by a treacherous foe, and thus rouse the whole 
population to arms. As it was, our troops were per- 
mitted to enter the town unmolested ; but when they had 
nearly reached the Plaza or great square, a fusilade from 
azoteas and windows was opened on them, and they. 
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were only saved from total destruction by laying down 
their arms and supplicating for mercy. Happily it was 
about the only humiliating position imposed upon 
English soldiers by their genera] during the great war, 
and the name of Whitelock has been stigmatized 
throughout the Army. 

Our stay amongst the Portenos—as the resident 
natives of Buenos Ayres are designated—was concluded 
by a visit to their great shipping port at Ensenada, 
some twenty miles to the south. In these days, I believe, 
a railway connects the two places, but in 1847 there was 
no such convenience, and we had to ride the distance on 
horseback. Our particular reason for going to Ensenada 
was to view one of the saladeros or slaughtering places 
for cattle, and to witness the wonderful celerity with 
which the men employed in the establishment—aided 
by the steam vat—could convert some hundred head of 
live beasts into tallow in cask, and ready for shipment, 
in the course of a single day’s work. 

Starting early from Buenos Ayres, and riding at a 
brisk pace, brought us to the corrals (so pronounced) 
at Ensenada, in good time to see the commencement of 
the proceedings. Into one of these large enclosures 
about a hundred head of wild cattle had been driven 
from the pampas the previous day. The corral was 
oval in shape, with a gate at either end, and a little 
beyond the one intended for the exit of the animals to 
their final doom was placed two stout posts, about two 
yards asunder, crowned by a heavy wooden cross-bar, 
with an iron ring descending from the centre of its 
lower side, and this was lashed firmly to the bar. A 
very long lasso was passed through this ring, with its 
looped end towards the corral, and the other attached 
to the wooden saddle of a powerful horse. On the top 
of the cross-bar sat a man with two or three narrow- 
bladed and sharp-pointed pithing knives in his belt. 
He was an expert in his business, and never failed to 
divide the spinal cord at the first thrust. 

Another man performed the lassuing by mounting the 
staked side of the corral, and throwing the noose over 
the horns of the nearest beast. The horse outside was 
then immediately put in motion, and the bellowing 
animal drawn by this means towards the gate. This, 
as he approached it, was allowed to swing open, and he 
was soon dragged through the aperture, and his head 
brought up to the iron ring at the cross-bar. In a 
moment the long thin blade had done its work, and the 
animal dropped dead. The loop of the long lasso was 
then removed from the horns, and an ordinary hide 
rope attached to them. The carcase was now moved 
away by a mounted gaucho. 

The gate of the corral had been swung to again 
immediately the passage through its portals had been 
effected, so that the frightened cattle inside had no 
chance of escape. The long lasso was again thrown, 
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with similar results, and so the slaughtering went 
rapidly forward. As the living beasts thinned in num- 
ber, men with long sharp prods stood on the top of the 
stakes forming the enclosure, and urged them to a posi- 
tion where they could be reached by the noose. 

Beyond the killing-post a busy but bloody scene 
awaited us. Carcases lay all around, with men in red 
shirts stripping them of their hides. This first opera- 
tion on the defunct was performed in an incredibly 
short space of time. The animal was then disem- 
bowelled, and the horns and hoofs cut off, as also the 
solid meat from the hind-quarters. The former would, 
respectively, be converted into horn shavings for 
manure, and glue; the latter, having been cut into 
strips, would undergo a drying process, and be exported 
as jerk beef. The remainder of the beast was then 
placed on a low truck and trotted off to the steam-vat 
close at hand. Here a sluice of cold water was turned 
upon it to wash away the blood and thoroughly cleanse 
the carcase from dirt, after which it was lifted into one 
of the vats of scalding steam, and this soon extracted 
the fat from every portion of the tissues, leaving 
nothing but the bones and shreds of meat at the bottom 
of the vat. These were raked out, and the bare bones 
placed in a heap by themselves, to be also shipped for 
manuring purposes. The shreds were put out in the 
sun to dry, and after becoming of the consistence of wood 
were used as fuel to create more steam in the vat. 

The tongue, cheeks, and tail of the animal had 
already been removed preparatory to tinning, and the 
hide had been stretched out on short stakes, where it 
would remain, with the inside turned to the sun, until 
the particles of meat attached to it had become suffi- 
ciently dried up to admit of being picked off by hand. 
These skins were shipped in two ways—either in a dry 
and rigid state, or rolled up and stowed in wet pickle 
in the hold of the vessel. And thus every portion of 
the beast had been utilized. 

The extracted tallow had lain floating in lumps on 
the surface of the steam water. It was now skimmed 
off, relieved of any impurities, and then allowed to cool 
before being placed in cask. This occupied but little 
time, and before nightfall the fatty proceeds of the 
hundred living animals we had seen in the morning 
were ready for shipment. 

The Kestrel conveyed us back to Monte Video, and I 
shortly bade adieu to all my friends there and mess- 
mates in the Raleigh, and sailed in the Inconstant for 
Rio de Janeiro; and, after refitting in that port, came 
south again to the Falkland Islands, then under the 
governorship of Mr. R——, a retired member of the 
House of Commons, and an agriculturalist. He had 
also been a breeder of cattle, and found a fine field 
for indulging in the latter hobby when he became the 
ruler of these bovine islands. 
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Anchoring the ship at Port Louis, near the settle- 
ment, His Excellency was waited upon by Captain 
Shepherd , and the former, with much pride, showed 
him the fine herds of beasts that were pastured around 
the seat of Government. This consisted of a few 
straggling buildings dotted about the bleak country, 
devoid of trees or even shrubs, but affording gvod 
grazing ground. 

The harbour, also, had a desolate appearance, the 
Inconstant being the only vessel floating there; and its 
shores, rocky and barren, had not a vestige of human 
habitation about them. Here there was a good oppor- 
tunity of improving the crew in gunnery practice 
without waste of shot, as they could easily be recovered. 
So a target was painted on the face of one of the low 
cliffs, some 800 yards distant, and a brisk cannonade 
shortly opened upon it. 

This had continued a little time when the Governor's 
boat was seen pulling in all haste towards the ship, and, 
on its arriving alongside, the coxswain handed up a 
letter for Captain Shepherd. It contained an urgent 
request that the firing might cease, as the noise frigh- 
tened His Excellency’s cattle. This request had, of 
course, to be complied with; but Captain Shepherd took 
a mental note of it for the next day’s proceedings, when 
the Governor was to pay his official visit to the Incon- 
stant. 

Mr. R——, like all other Colonial representatives, 
was pleased to have his office acknowledged by a Queen’s 
ship, and this would be shown by her manning yards 
on his arrival on board, and firing a salute of seventeen 
guns on his departure. Captain Shepherd had ordered 
me, a8 first lieutenant, to make all due preparation for 
thus receiving His Excellency; but had added an unusual 
clause, to the effect that after the guns were loaded and 
primed, the tampions should be again placed in their 
bores, and the vents covered with their metal aprons, 
but that men were to be told off to remove them in- 
* stantly the word was passed to do so. 

The Governor, en grand tenu, had been received on 
board in proper form, and conducted round the ship by 
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our courteous captain; but it was observed that, as the 
procession passed along the main-deck battery, he gave 
uneasy glances at the covered vents, evidently missing a 
certain preparation he had been accustomed to see when 
on other official visits to men-of-war. But when His 
Excellency, on departing, had been piped over the side 
with all attending honours, he gave an expectant look at 
the battery, which now presented the muzzles of their 
guns with their bores closed by tampions, and the thought 
must have passed through his mind that the much 
coveted salute was to be withheld from him, for, breaking 
through all restraint, he again mounted the side and 
held converse with Captain Shepherd on the subject. 
The latter, in the blandest manner, replied. ‘‘ Indeed, 
Mr. R——, I am quite aware that you are entitled to 
the usual salute, but I was under the impression you 
did not wish your cattle disturbed by further firing.” 

The Governor slipped down again into his boat to 
hide his confusion, muttering some words about the 
good effect it would have upon the Colonists if the 
honour was accorded him, aud then ordered his cox- 
swain to shove off for the shore. Hardly had the boat 
reached ahead of the ship, when the word was passed 
to take out tampions and remove aprons, and the 
Governor's allowance of seventeen guns was meted out 
to him. His Excellency had evidently been taken in by 
the ruse practised on him, for he showed a pleasant 
surprise, by repeatedly bowing his acknowledgments as 
gun after gun pealed out their welcome sounds to his 
official ear. Captain Shepherd appeared to be equally 
satisfied at the success of his scheme, for a quiet smile 
played on his features. 

The next day our target practice was resumed without 
further interference from His Excellency. The Inconstant 
shortly proceeded round Cape Horn to Valparaigo, and 
was afterwards sent on an important service to Cali- 
fornia during the excitement consequent on the discovery 
of gold in that country. Afrer quitting San Francisco, 


she visited Vancouver’s Island and the ports on the 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY GENERALS OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR. 


By MAJOR N. L. WALFORD, R.A. 


CHAPTER VI. 
~ Tae Seconp Crvm War—1648 anp 1649. 


a] HE action of this contest divides itself 
naturally into three parts, of which 
the scenes were distant, and the events, 
though in some cases contemporaneous, 
quite unconnected. It will, therefore, 
be well to divide the narrative in a 
similar manner, and relate in order— 

1. The Campaign in Kent and Essex. 

2. The Campaign in South Wales. 

8. The Campaign against the Scots and the Cavaliers 
under Langdale. 

The affairs of the fleet scarcely fall within the com- 
pass of this work, and moreover its action, though 
troublesome to trade, produced little or no effect on the 
country, since the only enterprise of which the result 
would have been important, namely, an effort to carry 
‘away the King from the Isle of Wight, was not even 
attempted. 

1. The Campaign in Kent and Essex. 

Though the people of Kent were generally inclined 
towards the King’s party, and many of the gentry had 
every intention of exciting at the first opportunity a 
rising in that county, yet it had been determined to 
attempt nothing until the entrance of the Scottish army 
into England should have drawn off the principal forces 
of the Parliament towards the north. : 

But action was precipitated in a remarkable and 
almost ludicrous manner. One L’Estrange, a Norfolk 
gentleman, who had been imprisoned by the Parliament 
for his share in the late war, urged a young gentleman 
named Hales to declare for the King, saying that if he 
should succeed in restoring him he would gain great 
honour, and would further ensure his succession to a 
large estate, which was at this time in the possession of 
his grandfather. Hales, being in addition influenced 
by lis wife, ‘‘who was full of zeal for the King,” 


readily consented to this romantic proposal, whereupon. 


L’Estrange issued warrants in his own name (which 
was quite unknown in the county), calling upon all men 
to meet for the purpose of delivering the King from 
prison. Contrary to what might have been expected, 
large numbers obeyed this extraordinary call, and having 
been addressed in a wild speech by L’Estrange, agreed 
to march under Hales as their general. A second meet- 


ing, at which even larger numbers attended, followed 
the first, and the insurrection daily grew in importance; 
but as the force which they had raised increased in size, 
both L’Estrange and Hales were found wanting in in- 
fluence and in skill, and they, upon the assumption of 
the command by Lord Goring, fled together to Holland 
from the storm which they had raised. 

On the first alarm of the invasion of England by the 
Scots, Fairfax had been directed to advance into the 
north to the assistance of Lambert, who had there but 
few troops under his command. As from his religious 
opinions the General was favourably inclined to the’ 
Scots, he was most averse to the performance of this 
duty, and was proportionately relieved when the out- 
break of the insurrection in Kent enabled him to leave 
the former task to other hands. 

Hearing that Goring had advanced to Blackheath, 
Fairfax with four regiments of horse and three of foot 
left London, and passing by Eltham, marched on the 
1st of June by Dartford on Gravesend, the insurgents 
retiring before him as far as the bridge over the Darent 
at the former place. Three hundred horse, of whom 
one hundred carried infantry soldiers behind them, were 
sent to clear the bridge. This was done with little diffi- 
culty, as the horse, swimming the river, turned the 
flanks of the defences of the bridge. After having driven 
off the defenders, 1,600 in number, this small force 
pushed two or three miles beyond Gravesend without 
meeting with any opposition, and thence returned to 
the main army. The latter now moved on Maidstone, 
to which town the lesser body (about two thousand) 
of the insurgents had retired, the larger (about seven 
thousand) having fallen back on Rochester. 

At 7 p.m.on the 2nd of June orders were given to 
storm the former town, but the resistance offered was 80 
determined that this was not effected until midnight, 
when the insurgents retreated with the loss of 200 killed 
and 400 prisoners. While the fight was in progress a 
large force from Rochester approached within two miles 
of Maidstone, but Fairfax having sent out against them 
three regiments of horse and one of foot, they remained 
idle during the engagement. 

After the defeat of their friends at Maidstone, the in- 
surgents at Rochester began to disperes, many of them 
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with Goring marching on London, under the impression 
that the citizens, who at heart wished them well, would 
join them ; but finding no response to their call, while 
500 cavalry sent by Fairfax caught them up on Black- 
heath, the Kentish men dispersed to their homes without 
further resistance. Goring and the leaders, with a few 
hundred followers, passed the Thames about Greenwich, 
crossing into Essex in lighters and boats. 

The gentlemen of Essex, who had intended to join 
Goring in Kent, flocked to him as soon as he landed, 
and he very shortly found himself in command of a 
force of 4,000 men, including many officers of great 
ability and renown, such as Lord Capel, Sir Charles 
Lucas, and Sir Bernard Gascoigne. With these troops 
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he seized Colchester, and at once proceeded to throw up 
fortifications around it. 

Whalley, who commanded in Essex, had no force 
capable of coping with the Royalists; but Kent being 
now almost pacified, Fairfax crossed the Thames at 
Gravesend in pureuit of Goring, leaving a few regi- 
ments on the southern side to obtain the surrender of 
Canterbury and of the castles which yet held out. On 
landing in Essex he was joined by Whalley with 2,000 
men, and about the 15th of June, having shut up the 
Cavaliers in Colchester, commenced the long and weary 
siege of that town by the capture of Mersea Island at 
the mouth of the Colne, thus cutting off the garrison 
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from all hope of escape by, or succour from, the sea. 
The besieged used every effort to prepare for defence, 
and knowing the advantage which the possession of 
Mersea Island would give them, made two gallant 
attacks on it, which were, however, both repulsed ; 
while some of the remaining ships of the Parliament 
came from Harwich to complete the blockade. 

On the 24th of June the Suffolk forces, amounting to 
2,000 foot and five troops of horse, joined the besiegers, 
and completed the line of investment to the east of 
Colchester. In the beginning of July the artillery of 
the besiegers commenced to arrive, and, in spite of con- 
stant and determined sallies, the besieged were gradu- 
ally beaten back, while the investing force crept closer 
and closer to the town. Provisions soon began to fail, 
and the garrison were driven to eat horseflesh! before 
the end of July the supply of even that food fell low, 
while the inhabitants were starving. Goring ordered 
the suburbs to be burned, lest in them the besiegers 
might find cover, and, in spite of the distress of his 
garrison, scornfully rejected a summons which Fairfax | 
sent in on the 17th; on the 26th the supply of water . 
having been cut off, the besieged could get none that. 
was not muddy or contaminated with the bodies of dead 
animals. 

On the 5th of August the daily allowance of bread to 
the Royalist soldiers was reduced to ten ounces for each 
man, and they then began to desert at the rate of 
twenty to thirty per diem. By the 19th all the dogs 
and cats and most of the horses in the town had been 
eaten, and women with starving children prayed on 
their knees to be allowed to pass through the besiegers’ 
lines; but they were all pitilessly turned back, in order 
that so much misery might hasten the surrender of the 
town. By the 21st the approaches were so close to 
the walls that besiegers and besieged laid aside their . 
muskets and threw stones at each other, and at this 
date the inhabitants petitioned for leave to quit the 
town; this the General granted, with an exception as 
regarded the families of such men as remained to fight. : 
Five hundred women having, however, left the gates, 
the soldiers of the Parliament refused to allow them to 
pass, and the defenders equally denying them re-admit- 
tance, they remained between the two forces without 
shelter or food. 

Proposals made by Goring on the 25th of August were 
refused by Fairfax ; but after an abortive effort to induce 
the garrison to fight their way out, the former sur- 
rendered on the 28th, on conditions which, while they’ 
offered quarter to the inferior officers and soldiers, pro- 
mised nothing with regard to the lives of the superior 
officers. On the completion of the surrender, Sir Charles 
Lucas and Sir George L’Isle were shot as an example, 
while Lords Goring, Capel, and Loughborough were 
sent as prisoners to London, where the second was be- 
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headed in March 1649. Thus ended this most ill-advised 
rising which, begun without an object, was carried 
through without hope, and ended as it could only end, 
in disaster and death. 

Another effort, yet more senseless, in favour of the 
King, was made by the Earl of Holland in the early 
part of July, when that nobleman, with Lord Peter- 
borough, the Duke of Buckingham and his brother Lord 
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Kent to repress this rising, and a skirmish ensued near 
Kingston between the two parties, in which Holland 
was driven into and through the town, and thence fled, 
pursued by the Parliamentary horse towards Harrow. 
Here the pursuers were joined by a detachment of 
cavalry who had been summoned from Colchester, and 
at St. Neot’s in Huntingdonshire the Earl, with most of 
his officers, was captured. Buckingham escaped to the 
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Francis Villiers, having collected about five hundred 
horse, called on the country to rise with them for King 
Charles, their primary object being the relief of Col- 
chester. The first gathering was at Kingston, as was 
also the last; for, after being repulsed from an attack 
on Reigate, the Earl returned to the former town, and 
confidently awaited the junction of the City troops from 
London. Rich’s regiment was hastily called out of 


Netherlands, but Lord Francis died of a wound received 
in the skirmish, while Holland himself was beheaded in 
company with Capel in March 1649. With the fall of 
Colchester every effort of the King’s party in the south 
came to an end, and the Parliament employed the 
opportunity afforded by the absence of the main army 
with Cromwell in the north, in recalling the eleven 


members (or such of them as were within reach), and 
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in endeavouring to arrange a treaty of peace with 
Charles, proceedings which, on the return of the troops 
with their great leader, were at once annulled. 

2. The Campaign in South Wales. 

Major-General Langhorne, who had been foremost in 
the reduction of South Wales into obedience to the 
Parliament, was after the surrender of the King left in 
command in those parts, while under him were two 
Colonels, Powell and Poyer. These being all three 
discontented with their treatment by the Parliament, 
agreed to declare for Charles on the arrival of the Scots, 
but owing to bad management and to some want of 
faith on the part of Prince Charles, to whom they had 
sent for support, they allowed their plans to be dis- 
covered before they were ready to take action in the 
field. Poyer being Governor of Pembroke, the others, 
after having received orders to disband their troops, 
threw themselves into that town and castle, in the hope 
of being able to raise the country. In this they were 
only partially successful, but the forces of the Parlia- 
ment in South Wales being few in number, were in 
various small actions disconcerted and defeated, while 
supplies were without difficulty drawn by the garrison 
from the whole neighbourhood around Pembroke. On 
the 1st of May, the Parliamentary troops under Colonel 
Horton having suffered another defeat, Cromwell re- 
ceived orders from Fairfax to march into Wales with 
three regiments of foot and two of horse. This was in 
effect the first independent command which Cromwell 
had held, for when detached in 1645 on Winchester and 
Basing, he had still been directly under the orders of 
Fairfax, whereas on this occasion, the distance between 
. them being so great and the General being fully em- 
ployed in Kent and Essex, Oliver was at liberty to use 
his troops as he should best please. 

The Lieutenant-General started from London on the 
83rd or 4th of May, and on the march received informa- 
tion of the defeat of 8,000 of the Welsh troops under 
Langhorne by Horton, who had but 3,000 men. On or 
about the 14th Cromwell arrived at Chepstow, which 
some days earlier had been surprised by a party of 
Cavaliers ; he sent a force under Colonel’ Pride against 
the town, which was stormed without difficulty, but no 
impression could be made on the castle in the absence 
of artillery. Since the march of events in Wales would 
not permit him to make a long stay, Cromwell was 
content to send for guns from Bristol, and to leave a 
detachment before Chepstow, while he himself moved 
on to Pembroke. On the 20th of May news arrived in 
London that he had captured Caermarthen, and that 
Langhorne with his associates, quitting the open field, 
had withdrawn into Pembroke. Before the end of the 
month Chepstow was retaken, while early in June Tenby 
surrendered to the Parliamentary forces. 

In June also Cromwell commenced the siege of Pem- 
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broke; against which he placed in battery six guns 
drawn from the Lion, a ship of war which lay in Milford 
Haven. About the middle of the same month, a breach 
having been made, an assault was attempted, which was, 
however, repulsed with loss; but shortly after, the Par- 
liamentary troops having cut off the water-supply of the 
castle, and the daily rations of the garrison having been 
reduced to half-a-pound of meat, Poyer’s soldiers 
mutinied and obliged him to make terms. On the 11th 
of July the castle was surrendered, Langhorne and 


HENRY CROMWELL. 


Poyer* yielding at mercy, while the other officers were 
forced to leave the kingdom, and the soldiers, about 
2,000 in number, were allowed to return to their homes. 
Thus Pembroke Castle, one of the strongest fortresses 
in England, was taken almost without the use of artil- 
lery, for the wind being unfavourable, the guns could not 
be brought up in time from Bristol ; no ordnance save 
the Lion’s guns was therefore available, beyond a few 
mortars, which were used to throw shells into the town. 

On the 14th of July Cromwell prepared to move from 
Pembroke, and on that day despatched 600 horse and 
dragoons by way of Chester, to serve as reinforcements 
to Lambert, who was as far as lay in his power retard- 
ing the advance of the Scots. With the remainder of 
his force Cromwell, being as yet uncertain as to whether 
his aid might not be even more needed about London 
than in the north, marched on Gloucester, where for 


* Powell, who was at first reported to have been killed in action, was 
taken prisoner at a later date. 
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the present we must leave him, in order to bring up to 
date the narrative of the Scottish invasion. South 
Wales was now subdued, but some further fighting took 
place in North Wales, where in June, Mytton, the Par- 
liamentary Major-General, had been besieged in Car- 
narvon Castle by Sir John Owen; on the receipt of 
relief from Chester a skirmish ensued, which resulted in 
the capture of Owen and the raising of the siege. 
In ee Lord Byron, nbune levied a force for the 
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the sectaries, but the first hostilities were commenced 
by the English Cavaliers, who, on the 28th of April, 
under Sir Marmaduke Langdale, succeeded in surprising 
Berwick. 

On the 3rd of May letters were received from Scot- 
land, demanding the safety, honour, and freedom of the 
King, a personal treaty with him, the disbanding of the 
army, the-suppression of the Independents, the enforce- 
ment of the Covenant, and the establishment of Presby- 
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NEWARK CASTLE, 


King, pushed with it on Anglesea, which he succeeded 
in occupying without difficulty, but which was in 
October retaken by Mytton, whereupon Byron fled to 
France. 

3. The Campaign against the Scots. 

It was known in London on the 8rd of April that the 
Scots proposed to raise an army of 40,000 men, for the 
purpose of rescuing the King, and of putting down 


terian government, and more than hinting that the 
rejection of these demands would be followed by an 
invasion of England. Most, if not all, of these points 
were such as the Presbyterians would have been but 
too happy to grant had it been in their power to do so, 
and they may indeed be considered to express the wishes 
of the majority in the Parliament, who took early 
advantage of the absence of the army to pass votes 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY GENERALS OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR. 


releasing those of the eleven members who were still 
in prison (June 8rd), to annul the vote not to treat 
further with the King (June 80th), and to reopen nego- 
tiations with the latter for agreement (August 2nd) 

But at the time of the receipt of the letters from the 
Scots, the army was still in and around London, and 
the only answer returned to the demands was an order 
to send reinforcements to the north, where in the mean- 
time further complications had arisen. Glenham about 
the 5th of May captured Carlisle, whereupon Langdale 
declared himself to hold a commission from Prince 
Charles as General of the five northern counties. The 
Scots, when reminded that Berwick and Carlisle had 
both been taken by troops which had found a refuge and 
a base in their country, refused to give any explanation 
of their intentions, and matters rapidly moved towards 
war, which became certain when the latter town was 
delivered by Langdale into the hands of a Governor 
appointed by the Duke of Hamilton, the Scottish 
General. . 

Lambert, who commanded for the Parliament in the 
north, hurriedly threw garrisons into Appleby and Raby, 
while the majority of the opponents of the King found 
refuge behind the fortifications of Newcastle. On the 
9th of May Fairfax was directed to march to the north, 
but this order was, as has been already noted, counter- 
manded by reason of the insurrection in Kent. 

During June various causes delayed the equipment 
of the Scottish army, while Langdale, who had by that 
time raised a force of about five thousand men, received 
direct orders from Hamilton to refuse to engage the 
enemy until their arrival; orders to the same effect, 
based on his comparative weakness, were despatched by 
the Parliament to Lambert. He, however, being rein- 
forced from Lancashire, advanced towards Carlisle, into 
which city Langdale, obeying the orders which he had 
received, retired before the Roundhead troops. 

Pontefract Castle, having been seized by stratagem 
by the Cavaliers, was at once closely besieged by 800 
of the Parliamentary party; but the garrison, daily 
gathering strength, sallied out in all directions and 
continually beat up the quarters of the besiegers. 
Colonel Rossiter, while advancing with assistance to 
Lambert, engaged these raiders and completely defeated 
them at Willoughby Field. In such skirmishes, at- 
tended with varying success, passed the month of June, 
and the first half of July, but about the middle of the 
latter month information of the approaching advance 
of Hamilton compelled the concentration of the Parlia- 
mentary detachments upon Lambert’s command. 

On the 14th of July news arrived in London that 
Hamilton with 10,000 men was at Carlisle, where he was 
joined by Langdale with a force of 3,000. As the Scots 
moved forward Lambert, by order of the council of war, 
retired before them, but lost no opportunity of delaying 
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their advance by the skilful use of his cavalry; in one 
of the skirmishes thus brought on Colonel Harrison was 
wounded, and a Captain Cromwell* killed. 

On receipt of information of the invasion, orders were 
at once given by the Parliament to reinforce Lambert, 
and Cromwell, having despatched a small body of horse 
by way of Chester, moved himself to the north from 
Gloucester on the 26th of July; about the same date 
the former troops succeeded in reaching Lambert, who 


Srr Tromas FAIRFAX. 


received further reinforcements from the counties of 
Nottingham, Leicester, and Derby. 

The Scots advanced but slowly for the same reason as 
induced them to delay their original departure, namely, 
that they were anxious to restore the King by their own 


* It is an undoubted fact that Oliver Cromwell lost a son in the Civil 
War, but when and where he was killed is uncertain. Carlyle con- 
siders, on the yround of some words in a letter to Colonel Walton written 
after Marston Moor, that young Oliver had been killed before that date, 
but it is possible that the expression there used, “ you know my own 
troubles this way ” (Colonel Walton’s son having been killed in action), 
may havo referred to the death of Robert, the Protector's eldest son, 
who died in 1639; and this more especially since Cromwell himself 
referred on his death-bed to the misery which that loss occasioned to 
him: (** My eldest son died, which went as a dagger to my heart, indeed 
it did”) The probability that the Captain Cromwell mentioned as being 
killed at this time was Oliver, the eldest surviving son of his father, and 
a cornet of Cavalry at tho commencement of the war, gathers strength 
from the fact that the event is recorded in Whitelocke (p. 822), who is 
not in the habit of mentioning the logs of officers of low rank unless they 
were remarkable for some special reason. 
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unaided efforts, and thus to obtain the right to shape 
the policy of the replaced Government to their own 
wishes on a purely Prrsbyterian basis, without any 
interference by the Royalists or Episcopalians. With 
this object they purposely held back until the conclusion 
of the contest in Wales, and were now desirous not to 
commence action until the surrender of Colchester 
should render them the only force in arms for the King. 
This delay was deservedly as fatal to themselves as to 
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those whom they failed to aid. The manner of march 
also of the Scottish troops invited disaster, for they 
straggled on in such loose order, that a distance of 
twenty miles frequently separated the head-quarters from 
other parts of the force; the advanced guard was . 
invariably formed by Langdale who, with 4,000 foot 
and 700 or 800 horse, preceded the main army by at 
least a day’s march. 
N. L. Waurorp. 


(Tio be continued.) 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY 

Nava Tactics.—The great naval tactical question 
of the day, observes Admiral Fremantle, is clearly that 
of whether big ships and fleets are to continue to exist, 
or whether they are to give place to torpedo flotillas, at 
least as far as combats in the open sea are concerned, 
whether, in short, a future naval action is to resemble 
more or less the engagements of Rodney and Nelson, 
or Suffren, or whether they are to be a mixed medley 
of small craft like Actium or Lepanto.. The views in 
favour of this latter notion have been put forward with 
much ability by a French writer, M. Gabriel Charmes 
in the Revue des deux Mondes, who assures us that 
ironclads are doomed, that a maritime war will in future 
consist in the bombardment of defenceless towns by 
small gunboats, by the ruthless capture or destruction 
of an enemy’s merchant vessels on the high seas by fast 
cruisers, and by torpedo-boats covering the seas, who 
will sink and destroy all large fighting ships. Having 
satisfied himself that these views are correct, he adds, 
‘‘ At the present hour, the Empire of the sea that the 
squadrons disputed with eaeh other formerly, is nothing 
more than a senseless word.’”’ He seems, also, to agree 
with Sir Thomas Brassey’s article in the Nineteenth 
Century, that the torpedo is the arm of the feeble, and 
he supports his arguments by certain calculations or 
miscalculations which need not be entered into. All 
this will sound “ very pretty fooling” to us, but, as Mr. 
Gabriel Charmes professes to found his conclusions on 
the writings of an ex-Minister, and the present Minister 
of Marine in France, it is worth while to examine 
shortly the views of these men, who certainly write with 
much ability, and who are occupying, or have occupied, 
prominent positions. M. Gourgeard’s are, as expressed 
in his work Za Marine de Guerre, that everything in 
the future is to depend upon floatability and speed. 
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The ironclad he gives up, as no longer a useful tool ; but 
he cannot bring himself to believe that mere torpedo- 
boats, which he compares to the fire-ships of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, will be the fighting 
vessels of the future. They are nothing but nutshells, 
he says, and they will disappear like the fire-ships when 
sufficient speed is given to other vessels. His conclusion 
is that a future navy will need a few heavily armed 
store-ships for attacking forts, and he proposes vessels 
something like the Scout, of 1,780 tons, with a speed of 
20°5, or 21 knots, as ‘“‘navires de haute mer.” That 
M. Gourgeard is somewhat theoretical is evident; but 
it will be seen that his views are far removed from the 
conclusions of M. Charmes. Admiral Aube’s theories, 
also floated in the Revue des deux Mondes, as those of 
naval officer, and one who has at present oppor- 
tunities of carrying them out, are of still greater 
interest. He is even more cautious than M. Gourgeard, 
and rather hints at than directly proposes the abolition of 
ironclads. He believes implicitly in torpedoes and in 
fast cruisers, while he thinks that in consequence the 
sovereignty of the seas is rather a word than a fact ; 
he laughs at the rights of war as illogical, and expects 
that maritime powers, ‘‘in defau]t of adversaries evading 
their blows, will attack all seaport towns, whether forti- 
fied or not, whether peacefal or warlike, will set fire 
to them, ruin them, or at least will ranson them with- 
out mercy.’ He further sums up of 53-inch guns, 
with their range of 7,200 metres, as sufficiently powerful 
for the above purposes. These examples show the drift 
of intelligent foreign opinion on this important subject , 
and though in this country no similar views have been 
put forward in print, they are doubtless shared by not a 
few of our young gunnery and _ torpedo-officers. 
R. O’ Byrne. 


THE COLONIAL AND INDIAN EXHIBITION. 


THE DARBAR HALL, 


HE vestibule of the Fisheries, the 
Healtheries, the Inventories—where 
so many friends met, the trysting 
spot of lovers, country cousins, and 
friends—has been transformed, and 
will, in the history of the future, be 

. identified with the ‘‘ Colinderies’”’ as 

the Grand Darbar Hall. 

How many appointments will be made there by old 


ih 


Governor-General’s Body Guard. 
Lance Naick Suet MAHOMED JAN. 


Qui Hyes, how many tiffins arranged by old Punjabees 

and Bahadoors, and to how many pleasant bara-khanas 

will old civilians and political residents invite their 
VOL. IV. 


friends? The Macnaghtens and the Elliotts, the 
Prinseps and the Probyns, the Magniacs, the Hoggs, 
and the Lawrences, and all those others whose names 
were once identified with John Company Sahib, will 


'Deoli Irregular Horse. 
Havildar SIRDHARI. 


meet in this Oriental Hall, to recount their former 
experiences of civil and military life, and the services 
they rendered in assisting to build up and consolidate 
the Indian Empire. 

On January 1st, 1877, at a magnificent Darbdr, held by 
Lord Lytton on the ‘‘ Ridge” at Delhi, overlooking the 
ancient capital of the Moghuls, and attended by all the 
great feudatory princes and chiefs throughout the land, 
Her Majesty was proclaimed Empress of all India—a 
country having an area of more than a million and a 
half of square miles, and containing upwards of two 
hundred and fifty millions of inhabitants! 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales and Sir Cunliffe Owen 
displayed unerring judgment when they selected the 
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vestibule for a Darbér Hall; and how well, how skilfully, 
how orientally have they succeeded in bringing vividly 
to the mind of the spectator the realisation of an Indian 
Darbar Hall, is attested to by the hundreds of Anglo- 
Indian visitors who have seen it. 

That the Grand Darbér Hall will, throughout the 
opening of the Exhibition, prove one of the most 
popular resorts, cannot be doubted. 

The Darbdér Hall is decorated with clinging Eastern 
draperies, composed of hundreds of beautiful speci- 
mens, with their exquisite patterns and colours of 
the Sambar chintzes of Cashmere, as well as from Kot 
Kamalia in the Punjab. Those from Cashmere were 


8rd Sikh Infantry Panjab Frontier Foree. 
Naick Bisnen Sina. 
specially executed according to the designs and direc- 
tions of Mr. Purdon Clarke. 

Standing like sentries all around the Hall, are the life- 
like models of representative native officers and soldiers 
of the Indian army, showing the dress, arms and ac- 
coutrements of the principal native regiments of the 
Indian Empire; and depending from the centre of the 
ceiling is a magnificent brass electrolier of Oriental 
pattern, designed and manufactured by Messrs. Verity 
of Regent Street. It is more than doubtful whether 
any adjunct, however artistically devised, could increase 
the charm the spot must have for every visitor. To 
Lieut.-Colonel Coker, under whose supervision the 


Queen's Own Sappers and Miners. 
Subadar-Major JEYRAM SrrRDAR BAHADUR. 
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models were made by order of the Military Department 
of the Government of India, this Magazine is indehted 
for many interesting details. 

Guarding the central exit from the Darbdr Hall to 
the Art-Ware Courts are two stalwart Lancer Naicks 
of the Governor-General’s Body-guard, in their brilliant 
scarlet uniforms, with dark blue facings and gold lace. 

The portrait here given is that of Lance-Naick Sheik 
Mahommed Jan. The regiment is composed of picked 
men, and has always done its duty loyally. 

The Deolee Irregular Force, one of the corps in 
Rajpootana, composed of Cavalry and Infantry, did 
good service in Afghanistan in 1879-80. The uniform 
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Llth Bengal {nfantry. 
Havildar SFONANDUM MISSER. 


is dark green with scarlet facings, with a tartan puggree, 
The portrait is that of Havildar Sirdhari, a Meena by 
caste. 

The 8rd Seikh Infantry, which forms part of the 
Punjab Frontier Force, has always borne a very high 
reputation, unquestionably due to the manner it was 
commanded by the late Colonel R. Renny. The portrait 
is that of Naick Bishen Sing; his caste is a Mulwar Jat 
Sikh. 

The regiment is composed of the following: Malwa 
Sikhs, Mangha Sikhs, and Trans-Indus Pathans ; one 
company of Dogras and one of Punjabi Mahommedans. 
The uniform is (khakhee) drab with black facings, and 
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they wear enormous white puggrees, and arranged in a 
style peculiar to the Sikhs. There is no finer regi- 
ment in the service than Renny’s Sikhs, as the regiment 
was formerly called. It did good service in the Mutiny, 
and bears on its colours ‘‘ Kabul, 1879,’ ‘‘ Kandahar, 
1880,” ‘‘ Afghanistan, 1879-80.” 

The Queen’s Own Sappers and Miners.—Subadar- 
Major Jeyram Sirdar Bahadur is a distinguished 
native officer, of whom his corps is justly proud. He 
enlisted in 1845, at the age of 18. His war services 
commence with Burma in 1852, and conclude with 
Egypt. He was elected to represent (with others) the 
Indian Contingent to visit England, after the Egyptian 
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No. 4 Field Battery, Hyderabad Contingent. 
Havildar SHem Barratt. 


War in 1882, receiving from the Empress of India at 
Windsor the title of ‘‘ Bahadur,” for services rendered 
in the campaign. The uniform of the corps is scarlet 
with dark blue facings. On the appointments of thie 
several companies are borne the words, “‘ Seringapatam,”’ 
“Java,” “Egypt” (with the Sphinx), ‘‘Assaye,” ‘‘ Ma- 
hidpore,”’ ‘‘Nagpore,” ‘ Ava,” “Lucknow,” ‘Central 
India,” ‘ Afghanistan, 1878-80,” ‘‘Egypt, 1882,” 
‘Tel-el-Kebir.’” Field-Marshal H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales, K.G., is Honorary Colonel of the Corps. 
The 11th Native Infantry (formerly the 70th Native 
Infantry).—Havildar Seeomandun Misser has seen much 
service with his regiment; his caste is Hindu Brahmin 


Ist Madras Pioneers. 
Private MooNEESAMY.- 
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of Oudh. The regiment has the character for smartness, 
and bears on its colours, ‘‘ Punjab,” “ Chillianwallah,” 
“‘Goojerat,” ‘China, 1858-59,” “ Afghanistan, 1878-80.” 
This was one of the native regiments that remained loyal 
at the time of the Mutiny, and formed part of the brigade 
sent to China, under the command of the late General 
W. Corfield, to relieve the English troops. The uniform 
is red with yellow facings, and the number of the regi- 
ment is on the forage-cap. 

Hyderabad Contingent, No. 4 Field Battery.—The 
portrait is that of Havildar Sheik Baffati, by caste a 
Mahomedan Hindustani, The uniform is blue with 
scarlet facings, and the cap is worn cocked a little on 


4th Regiment of Hyderabad Contingent. 
Jemadar SEOPERSAD. 


one side. The Hyderabad Contingent was commanded 
for some time by that distinguished officer Major-Gen. 
Sir C. J. Sutle] Gough, K.C.B., V.C., and is composed of 
four regiments of cavalry, four field-batteries, and six 
infantry regiments. 

The 1st (N.I.) Madras Pioneere.—This regiment has 
always upheld the traditions of its loyalty and bravery 
wherever it has been sent. The picture is that of 
Private Mooneesamy, a native of Malabar, who served 
in the Afghanistan campaign from 1878 to 1880, and 
who is represented carrying his blanket. The uniform 
is red with white facings and gold lace. Its services are 
historical. On the colours we read ‘‘ Seringapatam,” 
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‘* Seetabaldee,” ‘‘ Nagpoor,” ‘‘ Ava,” ‘‘ Pegu,” *‘ Central 
India,” ‘“‘ Afghanistan, 1879-80.”’ 

The 4th Regiment of Infantry, Hyderabad Contingent. 
—The portrait is that of Jemadar Seopersad, a Hindoo 
(Zohar) of the Deccan. This regiment was raised at 
Hyderabad in 1794, and was at the battle of Khundala 
in 1799. The uniform is red with dark green facings ; 
and the puggree, which has a fringe, is worn with the 
ends hanging out. 

The Malwa Bheel Corps, one of Corps in Rajpootana. 
—The men are small and very active, with a slight ten- 
dency to predatory habits. The portrait is that of 
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Malwa Bheel Corps. 

Naick Jocria DERTIA. 
Naick Jogria-Deetia, whose caste 1s Bheel. The regi- 
ment behaved very well at the time of the Mutiny, and 
served in defence of the Indore Presidency. Uniform, 
dark green with scarlet facings, and has the letters 
M.B.C. on the forage-cap. 

The 29th (Duke of Connaught’s Own) Bombay Native 
Infantry or 2nd Beloch Regiment.—Naick Hussain Ah, 
caste Gilzai Afghan, has served in Afghanistan, 1878- 
81 (medal, clasp, and bronze star), and Egypt in 1882 
(medal, clasp, and bronze star). The uniform is dark 
green with scarlet facings and black lace. This is a 
very distinguished regiment, and has seen much active 
service in Persia, Kandahar, Afghanistan, and Egypt, 


Naick Husam An. 
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and has also on its colours ‘ Tel-el-Kebir.” It is easy 
to understand, therefore, why H.R.H. the Duke of Con- 
naught graciously consented to have his name identified 
with such a gallant corps. 

The 2nd N.I. (Punjab Pioneers).—This is one of the 
few Indian Regiments that boasts of a motto “ Aut 
viam inveniam aut faciam,” and no more appropriate one 
could have been discovered for this all round working- 
fighting corps. The portrait is that of Sepoy Nehal 
Singh. Caste, Muzbi Sikh. The regiment was originally 
raised from the gang of coolies working on the Mad- 
hopore Canal in June 1857 ; it marched down to Delhi, 
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2nd Punjab Pioneers. 
Sepoy NEHAL SINGH. 
and was at the capture of Lucknow, rendering enormous 
services, and in the Afghanistan campaign, 1878-80. The 
regiment.is now employed in the construction of the Sind- 
Peshin Railway. The uniform is red, facings dark blue. 
The 2nd Bombay Light Cavalry (Lancers).—Dafedar 
Abdoor Rahman, caste Mahomedan (Sheikh), served 
with his regiment in the Afghan campaign and wears 
the medal. This is a very smart-looking regiment, and 
the men are well mounted. The uniform is dark green 
with gold lace, and the puggree is of a tartan pattern. 
The men are armed with a sword as well as a lance. 
H.M. 8rd Regiment Cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent.— 
Trooper Abdool Kurreem Khan served with the regiment 
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in the Afghanistan campaign. The regiment was 


Faised at Mominabad in 1816, and is composed of 


Mussulmans and Seikhs. This mixing of castes has been 
found to answer very well, especially in the cavalry. 
The services of the corps include the battle of Nowah, 
1812. The uniform is dark green with red facings and 
a striped puggree. Will not some of these lay-figures— 
better, perhaps, had they been real—suggest to the 
Anglo-Indian officer some epoch in his career when he 
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Her Majesty's 8rd Regt. Cav., Hyderabad Contingent 
Trooper ABpooL Kurreem KHAN. 


either raised or assisted to raise one of these regiments, 
or served with one in some arduous campaign which 
rendered both his name and the name of the regiment 
historical? Such was Hodson’s Horse and Probyn and 
Fane’s in the days of the Mutiny, and Skinner's and 
Beatson’s of an earlier date. Who has forgotten the 
imperishable deeds.of valour performed by the Regiment 
of Ferozepore at Lucknow, better known as Brasyer’s 
Sikhs? These names, so suggestive of the stamp of 
men to be found in our old Indian army, have all been 
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erased and a simple regimental number substituted. 
Contemplating these models of the Indian army, 
do they not suggest to the beholder the fact that India, 
as a school for soldiers, cannot be surpassed, and even 
presents opportunities which few others can afford ? 

As one stands in the Hall, one can contrast the various 
races: the tall Sikhs, the short sturdy little Ghoorkhas, 
the stalwart Mussulman, and the undersized Bheel, the 
Madras Cavalry, the Bombay Infantry, typical represen- 
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2nd Bombay Lancers. 
Dafadar ABDOOR RAHMAN, 


tatives of the whole of our Indian army; each race, 
each caste, vying with one another to uphold the tradi- 
tions of their regiments, to maintain the integrity of 
the Indian Empire, to show to the whole world their 
love and devotion to their Queen-Empress—their Kaiser- 
i-Hind. 

J. C. D. 


Note.—The remaining figures of the Indian soldiers 
in the Darbar Hall will be described in the following 
number, together with one of the Courts.—EpirTor. 


EDITORIAL. 


THe ‘“‘ UniTED SEeRvick MaGazinE” oF AMERICA, AND 
THIS JOURNAL. 


In the April number of this magazine a few remarks 
were inserted by me respecting an article which had been 
recently published in the United Service, an American 
service journal. It now becomes my duty to publish 
the correspondence which has followed upon my obser- 
vation. 


‘835 Broadway, New York, 
‘* May 3rd, 1886. 
Editor Illustrated Military and Naval Magazine, 
London, England. 
‘Dear Sir, 

‘‘T have seen in the Army and Navy Journal 
of April 17th, an editorial which quotes your remarks, 
in the April Military and Naval Magazine on the article 
on ‘Mounted Infantry’ which appeared in the February 
United Service. 

‘“‘T shall answer these editorially in the April United 
Service, but in the meanwhile beg leave to submit for 
your consideration a copy of said editorial enclosed 
herewith, marked A. 

‘It seems to me that you might at least have given us 
the credit of fair dealing, and referred this matter to us 
before you publicly denounced us as plagiarists, and 
that you might have had enough charity to disbelieve 
that the editor of a leading service publication would 
stoop to such a contemptible journalistic trick. An 
editor, surely, cannot be expected to have read, or to 
remember, all the articles which have appeared in other 
periodicals, and is liable to be imposed upon, as we were 
in this case. That an article should appear over a 
signature, even if a nom-de-plume, would show, rather, 
that the editor had received the MS. from an outsider, 
and had published it in good faith. 

“‘T wrote immediately to Mr. Kirwan, the author of the 
article in question for an explanation, and enclose a 
press copy of my letter to him marked C, and his answer 
marked B. 

“T trust, Sir, that in your next issue you will retract 
what you have said of us in your last, and place us in 
the proper light before your readers and the public. 

‘Yours very respectfully, 
““T. H. 8. Hamersty, per V.” 


A. 


‘In the Army and Navy Journal of April 17th 
appeared the following : 

‘<THE Lonpon Illustrated Military and Naval Maga- 
zine for April contains the following :— 

«©¢ «Some months ago the editor of the United Scrvice, 
a leading American Service magazine, wrote to me re- 
questing an exchange of journals. I replied to this 
gentleman’s request, informing him that I was quite 


willing to exchange magazines with him, being at all 
times anxious to cultivate good relations with my con- 
freres in America. I have recently received the February 
number of the United Service. My attention was drawn 
to an article therein, entitled ‘ Mounted Infantry’ by 
‘Ubique,’ and dated from Willet’s Point, presumably 
in America. It struck me that the article by ‘ Ubique,’ 
in the United Service, was very similar to an article 
which appeared in the first number of this magazine 
under the same title. On reference to the number, I 
found that the entire article, which was written by a 
very able and accomplished officer of the British Army, 
Major E. Y. H. Hutton, of the King’s Royal Rifles, who 
organized the mounted infantry of the Egyptian cam- 
paign which ended at Tel-el-Kebir, had been reproduced 
in the U'nited Service, from the first word to the last, 
as if it were an original article by ‘ Ubique,’ and with 
no word or sign that it had previously appeared. 

“«« « Ny English and American readers are now asked 
whether this sort of thing is fair or honourable? We 
shall continue to exchange journals with an institution 
in America which is on the lines of our United Service 
Institution, but we must, in self-defence, most reluc- 
tantly decline to further exchange magazines with the 
United Service, of America. 

“<eT am happy. to say that continental journals, 
almost without exception, quote this magazine whenever 
they publish any part of its contents. As these journals 
are constantly doing so, it thereby appears that they do 
not seek to deny this magazine the credit of producing 
matter of interest to their readers. From the very first 
it has been my earnest endeavour, as the editor, to fully 
and freely acknowledge the source of the translations 
which, from time to time, appear herein, by giving the 
name of the foreign journal which produced the original 
article.” 

‘“** For the information of our English contemporary, 
it may be well for us to say that there is but one T. H. 8. 
Hamersly in the United States, and that he is the 
publisher of the United Service Magazine. It is unjust 
to American periodicals to hold them, as a class, in any 
way responsible for the vagaries of Mr. Hamersly.’ 

‘“We are much obliged to the editor of the Army and 
Navy Journal for reproducing the above, since the out- 
raged feelings of the esteemed editor of the London 
Illustrated Military and Naval) Magazine have not per- 
mitted him to communicate with us on the subject, 
before judging and publishing us to be guilty of plagia- 
rism ; nor has he seen fit to send us the April number 
of his valuable magazine, so that his strictures could be 
brought to our notice. If he will examine his letter-book 
at the date November 11th, 1885, he will find that we 
did not exchange with him until that date, and that the 
first numbers of his magazine which we received were 
Nos. 16 and 17 (October and November, 1885). We 
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did not, indeed, have charge of the United Service at the 
time the first number of his magazine appeared, and 
from which the offending article is said to have been 
copied. 

“Some time in February 1885 we received a MS. 
entitled ‘How Lord Wolseley lost the V.C.,’ from a 
person signing himself H. S. Kirwan, the letter being 
dated at Willetts Point, N.Y.—which, for the benefit of 
our English cousins, we will state is the Engineer depdt 
of the U.S. Army. Mr. Kirwan desired that the article 
in question should appear over the nom-de-plume of 
‘Ubique,’ and we saw no good reason why such a 
request should not be granted. 

‘‘Not being a commissioned officer, we concluded that 
he was an enlisted man or civilian attaché at that post, and 
an Englishman, as we judged by the style of his article. 
As his rank made no difference to us, however, and the 
article was an interesting and well-written one, we 
accepted it; and it appeared in the May 1885 United 
Service. 

‘‘ After that date Mr. Kirwan sent us several articles 
relating to life in the British army, which we did not 
consider equal to his first, or worthy of publication. 
On May 30th, 1885, he wrote us: ‘. . . . I am engaged 
writing a military article now on ‘‘ Mounted Infantry,” 
but it will take me at least three weeks more to finish 
it.’ On July 28th, 1885, he again wrote: ‘. . . . I have 
my article on ‘‘ Mounted Infantry” ready ... . If you 
say so I will send on ‘Mounted Infantry” for your 
perusal.’ 

‘‘The article was sent, received, read, and judged an 
able and interesting one, and was therefore accepted, 
and we still have his MS. in our possession. 

‘There can be no question, in the mind of any candid 
and unprejudiced person who has read the United 
Service under our .own or the former management, that, 
had its editors known or suspected that an article 
offered as original had been deliberately copied or 
rehashed from any other source, they would have per- 
mitted it to appear in print. It has been the invariable 
rule of the United Service, when an article has been 
reproduced from another magazine or newspaper, to 
distinctly state the fact and give due credit for it. 

‘“‘The editor of the Illustrated Military and Naval Magqa- 
zine has beeen hasty and discourteous in his judgment 
of usin this matter; but we feel sure that when he 
learns the facts of the case he will make the amende 
honorable. As to the editor of the Army and Nary 
~ Journal—well! it is well known with what feelings he 
regards the United Service; and we don’t believe he 
will.” 


B. 


“ April 20th, 1885. 
‘Mr. H. S. Kirwan, ‘“ Box 454, Washington, D.C. 
‘‘T BEG leave to call your attention to an editorial 
‘in the Army and Nary Journal of April, in which refer- 
ence is made, in an extract taken from the London 
[llustrated Military and Naval Magazine, to your article 
on ‘Mounted Infantry,’ published in the Feb. United 
Service. You will please send me an explanation of 
the same by return mail. 


** Yours truly, 
“T. S. H. Hamersty.”’ 
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“The Editor United Serrice Maqazine. 


“Drar Sir, 

‘“‘T wave yours of the 28th inst. I have not seen 
the A. and N. Journal, but the article on ‘ Mounted 
Infantry’ first appeared in a number of the London 
Illustrated Naval and Military Magazine. I can’t exactly 
remember the month, but it was in ’84, and was written 
by an officer of the 60th King’s Own Rifle Corps. 


‘Yours truly, 
“HH. S. Kirwan. 
‘‘ Wednesday, April 21st, 1886.” 


It was quite my intention, when I wrote my observa- 
tions on this painful matter, to raise the question of 
international dealings in copyright, and it is very satis- 
factory to be able to say that proper notice of the 
remarks has been takén by a periodical of the United 
States which bears a high reputation, namely, the Army 
and Nary Journal. 

It appears by the correspondence, that Mr. Hamersly 
was completely deceived by the person who offered him 
the published work of a well-known British officer, as 
the production of his own capacity for writing military 
subjects of superior interest. Mr. Hamersly accuses 
me of haste and discourtesy. I ask him what would 
have been his opinion if this magazine had produced an 
article as entirely original, but which had previously 
appeared word for word in his journal, the United 
Service? 1 much question whether Mr. Hamersly 
would not have acted as I have; namely, published the 
facts of the case and allowed the matter to be judged by 
his readers on its merits. Who Mr. Kirwan is, and in 
what capacity he is employed by the American mili- 
tary authorities, I do not know; I am quite satisfied 
that he is not an American officer, nor do I believe that 
he is an American non-commissioned officer or private. 
During all my life I have had a great personal admira- 
tion for the American army and navy; this feeling 
is shared in, I am convinced, by every British officer of 
our sister services. I do not believe that any officer, non- 
commissioned officer, or man of the American services 
would be guilty of so mean a trick as to palm off as 
his own the writing of an able, experienced, and accom- 
plished British officer. 

The Proprietors of this journal did not feel the matter 
so much on their own account as on that of Major 
Hutton of the King’s Royal Rifles, whose experience was 
deliberately appropriated and made use of, doubtless to 
his pecuniary advantage, by Mr. Kirwan, under the nom 
de plume of “ Ubique.” Mr. Kirwan has done the 
reputation of the United Service an injury, and if I were 
in Mr. Hamersly’s position I should certainly have 
nothing more to do with a man who has so flagrantly 
involved in a painful difficulty the journal he wrote 
for. Had not this affair been cleared up, it would un- 
doubtedly have seemed that the writer in the United 
Service of America under the nom de plume of ‘ Ubique” 
was Colonel Parker Gilmore, who 1s as well known in 
America under that nom de plume as he is in Great 
Britain. 

The correspondence must be regarded as relieving Mr. 
Hamersly of complicity in the matter. Of course all 
editors are liable to be compromised by designing con- 
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tributors if they are not extremely careful. This is 
part of an Editor’s responsibility, and it is no light one. 
So far, however, my experience of contributors, both 
English and American, has been highly in their favour in 
respect to honourable conduct and fair dealing. It is, 
or ought to be, the duty of Editors to reciprocate in all 
that relates to journalism, and to have good feelings 
towards each other. I am only too glad to have the 
opportunity of clearing up a matter that interfered with 
kindly relations, and have replaced the United Service 
on our free list for future exchange. The Proprietors 
hope that Mr. Hamersly will consider this course to be 
in harmony with his desire for future good fellowship. 


AND MILITARY MAGAZINE. 


They repeat that at all times they are most anxious to 
cultivate the warmest feelings of relationship towards 
their American cousins. 


I have to inform my friends and readers that my 
little pamphlet How to Clean and Preserve the Mar- 
tini-Henry Rifle, containing useful tables of weights 
of European small-arms, of their ammunition, and of 
the results of trajectories, &c., can be obtained from 
the publishers of this magazine at the moderate price 
of sixpence, post free within the United Kingdom. 


Epiror. 


Se 


REVIEWS. 


Seren Years’ Cadet Life, containing the records of the 
Oxford Military College, anecdotes of cadet life, and 
essays on education. With 80 illustrations. By the 
Author of The Franco-German War, its Causes and 
Effects, How we Educate our Officers, &e. (Oxford: 
Slatter & Rose.) 


This bulky and very elaborately got-up work is evi- 
dently not intended so much for the perusal of ordinary 
readers belonging to the general putlic as for those who, 
as parents, friends, or students, have an interest in the 
welfare of the Oxford Military College. That College has 
now been nine years in existence, and has passed through 
several vicissitudes, which, on more than one occasion, 
threatened its very being as an educational institution 
seeking to supply what was recognised as an educational 
want. It is now, however, firmly established, and, owing 
to the exertions of its able Secretary, Mr. Henry Naidley, 
having weathered all the storms of fate, is recognised as 
a College in which the training, discipline, and intel- 
lectual work of its students will bear favourable com- 
parison with those of any other similar institution in 
the kingdom. Mr. John Tecklenborough, the compiler 
of the work, states in a modest preface the reason why 
this book has taken its present form. Knowing that the 
traditions which gather round a school or college form 
in time the making of an esprit de corps, which binds the 
pupils together in taking a pride in the welfare of their 
Alma Mater, he says rightly : ‘The growth of this esprit 
de corps and mutual appreciation is the work of time; 
generations must come and go before it can be said to 
exist in the wider acceptation of the word. In these 
historic associations young institutions are perforce 
deficient ; its members have to console themselves 
with the reflection that every hour in the day lessens 
the deficiency. To furnish a proof to past and present 
members of this Institution that, though young, her 
affection for her sons, and her solicitude for their wel- 
fare and prosperity throughout their career, are quite as 


strong as those of elder Sister-Institutions for their sons, 
and that she rejoices over their successes with the same 
maternal pride—this has been one of my motives for 
publishing this collection of papers and engravings.” 
The aim of the writer has not been lost sight of through- 
out the volume, and he has faithfully and loyally carried 
out his idea. The book is one which every past or present 
student of the College must be proud to possess a copy 
of, for, besides its historical value as a record of the 
struggles and trials of the early years of the Institution, 
it is also a faithful picture of cadet life, reflecting the 
highest credit upon masters and pupils for the high and 
healthy tone which both have worked together to secure 
for the Oxford Military College. 


A Guide to the Examinations in Tactics. 
S. H. Lomax. 
1886.) 


Captain Lomax’s little work is one of those books 
which everybody is surprised to find that nobody else has 
written. ‘The general plan is to a great extent original. 
The author prepares his readers for examination by 
causing them to examine themselves first; and his in- 
formation is put in so terse and concise a style that 
the student can scarcely fail to remember it. The 
brochure, to quote from Captain Lomax’s preface, is 
‘‘meant as a help more to officers of the Auxiliary 
Forces preparing for the Tactical Examination than to 
those of the regular army”; and we can say without 
reserve that it admirably fulfils its object. The author 
has already carried his idea into practical working in 
his classes for the officers of the 1st Lanark Rifle Volun- 
teers, and its success is amply shown by the result of 
the examinations which those officers have undergone. 
The value of this excellent little manual is increased © 
by full marginal references to the principal authorities 
on tactics, 


By Captain 
(Glasgow: David Robertson & Co, 
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